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PREFACE 


The present volume of R G Bhandarkar’s Works, which is the 
last to be published although it is the first in the series, is being 
issued on the occasion of the seventh death-anniversary of Dr. 
Bhandaikar,whicli falls on the Rsipancami day of the Hindu Calendar 
and which is observed at the B.O R. Institute as a day of piety when 
literary tributes are offered to the memory of the revered departed, 
including special lectuies by distinguished scholars The Institute 
itself submits on this day an account of its liteiaiy labours during 
the piecedmg twelve months as a kind of “ Vanmaya-sraddha 
The Indexes to this Volume are the work of Mr G. N. 
Shrigondekar, b. a , of the Publication Department of the Institute 
It is unfortunate that this Volume is appearing without a life of 
the late Sir R G Bhandaikar Professor D R Bhandarkar of 
Calcutta, the son of Sir Ramkrishna, was to write the biogra- 
phy, but continued ill health has come m the way of his cariying 
out the pledge — a circumstance which nobody legrets more than he 
himself. It is still more unfortunate that the oiigmal editoi of these 
Volumes, Mr. N. B. Utgikar, m. a., has not lived to sec thf, edition 
completed Sir Ramkrishna had, howevei, personally supervised the 
collection and airangcment of the works included in these Volumes 
The completion of the edition of the collected writings Ojf a scholai 
who was rental kable for the wide range of Ins rescaiches a-'ji w'ell as toi 
his originality, for his penetration as well as his cailioi'irpty, takes 
off from the Institute a heavy responsibility which it had uiydertaken 
nearly ten years ago and the Publication Department of the Irinstitute 
has reasons to feel a sense of lelief as well as giatification on itlie 
present occasion A meraoii of the author and a geiieial index of 
all his works are still a desideratum and it is to be hoped that 
a fifth volume containing them may eventually be offered to the 
public in the fullness of time. 

Poona, ] 

Rsipancami, Sake 1854 > V G Paranjpe 

5th Sept. 1932 J 




A PEEP INTO THE EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA 


FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE MAURYA DYNASTY 
TO THE DOWNFALL OF THE IMPERIAL 
GUPTA DYNASTY 

(b.c 322 — circa 500 A.D.) 

[From the Journal of the Bombay BraI'Ich of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1900, Vol XX, pp 356 fE] 


Also printed in a Book form in 1920 by Messrs Taraporevalla, Bombay, 
with a Preface by H G Rawlinson, this reprint bearing the additional 
note " This article consists of a lecture read in March last (1910) — [s»e, 
1900 ’] before a Poona audience, but afterwards considerably amphfied.” 
The Poona audience referred to consisted most probably of a meeting 
held under the auspices of the (now defunct) Friends’ Liberal Association.—' 
N B. U 


INTRODUCTORY. 

I think I may take it for granted tliat an Indian who has received 
E n glish education and has been mtroduced to the ancient history 
of European countnes. naturally has a desire to be acquainted 
with the ancient history of his own country, to know by whom 
and how that count! y was governed in ancient tunes, or how its 
social and religious institutions have grown up, and what revolu- 
tions the country has gone through , but means foi the satisfaction 
of this desire are wanting. India unfortunately has no written 
history There are some chronicles written by Jains and others, 
referring to kings and princes who hved from about the eighth to 
the eleventh centimes of the Chnstian era and ruled ov..r Gujrat 
and Rajputaiia. There are also hves of individual kings such as 


I [ R, G. Bhandaxkar's Works, Vrd. I ] 
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the &I-Harsacarita of Bana and the Vikrarnafikadevacarita of 
Bdhana. The hero of the former ruled over Northern India m the 
first half of the seventh century, and of the latter, over Southern 
India m the latter part of the eleventh and the early part of the 
twelfth century. The Pura^ contain genealogies of certain 
d5masties. With these exceptions, sometime ago we had absolu- 
tely no knowledge of the history of the different provmces of 
India before the foundation of the Mahomedan Empire. But the 
researches of European and some Native scholars and antiquarians 
have thrown considerable light over this dark period. The know- 
ledge hitherto gathered cannot be pronounced to be very satisfac- 
tory or to be as good as written books would have supphed. Still, 
it is sufficient to give us a general idea of the pohtical, social and 
religious movements that took place from remote times to the 
arrival of the Mahomedans. The matenals for these researches I 
shall here shortly describe. 

First — Gold, silver and copper coins of ancient kings are found 
in all parts of the country, especially in Northern India, when old 
mounds composed of the rums of buildings are dug out. These 
Coins bear certain emblems, and also legends m ancient characters 
contaming the names of the princes who issued them, and some- 
times of their fathers, with occasionally the date of their issue. 
From these we derive a knowledge of the kmgs and dynasties that 
'ruled over the provinces in which the coins are found. 

Secondly— We find inscriptions engraved on rocks and columns 
and on the remains of ancient temples wherem occur the names of 
princes, and sometimes of the provinces ruled over or conquered 
by them. In the case of temples and other benefactions we have 
the names of the donors, their profession, the description of the 
nature of then gift, and sometimes the name of the king in whose 
reign the gift was made. Agam, we find in digging old ruins, 
charters of land-grants made by prmces, inscribed on plates of 
copper. The grants therein recorded were made to individual 
Brahmins or to temples or to Buddhistic Viharas. These copper- 
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plate inscriptions often give a full genealogy of the d3niasty to 
which the grantor belonged, together with the most notable 
events in the reign of each of the princes belonging to the d5masty. 
Often-times, there is a mere vague praise of the different hings 
which can have no historical value, but one who possesses a little 
critical power, can without much difficulty distinguish between what 
is historically true and what is not. A very large number of such 
grants have been found m our own Maratha country, in consequ- 
ence of which we have been able to construct a sort of contmuous 
political history from about the beginning of the sixth century 
to the time of the Mahomedan invasion. 

Thirdly — Another important source consists m the wntings of 
foreigners who visited this country or obtained information about 
it from others. The invasion of Alexander the Great brought the 
Greeks in communication with India, and after his death his gene- 
lal Seleukos who obtamed the province of Syria kept up a regular 
mtercourse with a king who is called Sandrakottos by the Greeks, 
who reigned at Patahputra, and at whose court resided an ambas- 
sador of Seleukos of the name of Megasthenes. The work of 
Megasthenes, though not extant, was abndged by other wnters, 
and in this form it has come down to us. Then we have Ptolemy's 
geography which was written between 151 and 163 A.D., the 
date of his death. He gives the names of Indian towns and some- 
times of the princes who reigned there at the time. Similarly we 
have got another work called the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea 
whose author is unknown. He too gives valuable geographical and 
historical information After Buddhism had penetrated into 
r bina, several Chinese pilgrims visited India from tune to tune, 
and have left us an account of what they saw. Such are Fa-Hian, 
Sung-yun, Hieun Tsiang, and I-tsmg. The Mahomedans who 
visited the country in later times have also left us sunilar works 
Besides the information given by these writers about the people, 
their literature, and them kinp, what is of the highest value is 
the help they afford m determuiing the dates of events m India, 
For, all these foreigners had good systems of chronology. 
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Besides these, some of the later Sanslsnt and vernacular works 
contain what are called Pra^astis or histoncal accounts of princes 
in whose reign they were composed, and sometimes of the dynas- 
ties to which they belonged 

These are the authorities for the pohtical history of the country ; 
but the history of thought as well as of rehgious and social insti- 
tutions IS to be gathered from the literature itself, which is vast. 
But though it IS vast, still older works calculated to enable us to 
solve many a problem m hterary and social history have penshed. 

In using all these materials, however, one should exercise a good 
deal of keen cntical power No one who does not possess this 
power can make a proper use of them. A good many years ago, 
I delivered a lecture on the cntical and comparative method of 
study, which has been pubhshed^. To what I have stated there, 
I shall only add that in dealing with all these materials, one should 
proceed on such pnnciples of evidence as are followed by a judge. 
One must in the first place be impartial, with no particular dispo- 
sition to find in the materials before him something that will tend 
to the glory of his race and country, nor should he have an oppo- 
site prejudice against the country or its people Nothing but dry 
truth should be his object , and he should in every case determine 
the credibihty of the witness before him and the probability or 
otherwise of what is stated by hun He should ascertain whether 
he was an eye-witness or a contemporary witness, and whether in 
descnoing a certam event he himself was not open to the tempta- 
tion of exaggeration or to the mfluence of the marvellous None 
of the current legends should be considered to be historically true, 
but an endeavour should be made to find any germ of truth that 
there may be in them by evidence of another nature. 

The Mauryas (upto the Accession of ASoka.) 

I shall now proceed to give a short sketch of the history of 
as determmed by the cntical use of these materials. As I have 
already observed, the Puranas give hsts of kings, who, they say in 

/ Pnnted in this volume later. 
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prophetic language, will reign in the future In consequence of the 
corruption of manuscnpts there are a great many discrepancies in 
the hsts as given in different works of that class Besides, there 
IS no chronological clue whatever to be found m them We will, 
therefore, begin with that dynasty of which we have mtimation 
elsewhere, and with that kmg whose date can be determined by 
unimpeachable evidence Candragupta is mentioned as the founder 
of the Maurya dyna'^ty. He is said to have uprooted the 
family of the Nandas who ruled before him and to have been assist- 
ed by a Brahmin of the name of Canakya He is one of those 
whose memory has been preserved by both Buddhist and Brahman- 
ic writers. We have a dramatic play in which his acquisition of 
the throne through the help of Canakya is alluded to Buddhistic 
works also give similar accounts about him The grammarian 
PatafijaJi alludes to the Mauryas and speaks of a Candragupta- 
sabha. In an inscnption, dated in the year 72, which has been 
referred to the §aka era and is consequently equivalent to 150 
A.D., Candragupta the Maurya is spoken of as havmg caused a 
certam tank to be constructed , and we have contemporary evi- 
dence also of the existence of the king and of his acquisition of the 
throne in the writings of Greek authors They speak of Candra- 
gupta as bemg an ambitious man m his youth, and as having been 
present in the Panjab at the tune of Alexander’s invasion. He is 
said to have freed the country from the Macedonian yoke, to have 
fought with Seleukos, who had obtained the Syrian provmce of 
the Alexandrian empue, and to have finally concluded a treaty 
with him. Seleukos sent an ambassador to his court of the name 
of Megasthenes. From this connection of Candragupta with 
Seleukos, we have been able to detemime the date of his accession, 
which is about 322 B.C . Candragupta’s capital was Pataliputra, 
which is represented by Greek writers to have been situated at the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Eiannoboas, ■vi'hich last corres- 
ponds to our Hiranyabaha Hiranyabaha was another name of the 
Sona, and Patanjali speaks of Patahputra as situated on the 
baAkg of the Sona" His ( Candragupta' s ) successor, according 
I l Mahabhssya, Kielhom’s Edn, Vol. i, p. 380. 
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to one Purana, was Bindusara, and, according to another, Bhadra- 
sara. He is mentioned also in Buddhistic works, but the name does 
not occur in any inscription or foreign writing His son was called 
A§oka. This is a very important name in the ancient history of 
the whole of India, and as the connection of the pnnce with 
Buddhism was close, and that religion plays an important part in 
’ 'le general history of India, I must here give a short account of it. 

Rise of Buddhism — ^Its Doctrines and Aims. 

After the Indian Aryas had estabhshed the system of sacrificial 
religion fully, their speculation took its start from the sacrifice. 
Every thing was identified with some sacrificial operation. The 
gods are represented in the Puru^sukta (Rgveda, X. go) to have 
sacrificed the primordial Purusa, from whom thus sacrificed, arose 
the whole creation. Brahman is a word which in the Rksamhita 
means a particular mantra or verse addressed to a god, or that 
sort of power from which one is able to compose such a mantra. 
Thence it came to sigmfy the true power or virtue in a sacrifice, or 
its essence ; and when the whole universe was regarded as produced 
from a kmd of sacrifice, its essence also came to be named Brahman. 
There was at the same time religious and philosophical speculation 
upon an independent basis startmg from the self-conscious soul. 
In the Rgveda Samhita we have several philosophical hymns, and 
the speculation which they indicate ran on in its course, and the 
results of it we have m the Upanisads In the celebrated hymn 
beginmng with N asadasinno sadasit* it is represented that in the 
darkness which enveloped the whole world m the beginning, that 
which was wrapped up m the Unsubstantial, developed through the 
force of brooding energy, and there arose in it a Desire which is 
spoken of as the first germ of the mmd This idea that our worldly 
existence, with its defimte modes of thinking is the result of desire, 
developed m a variety of ways This appears to be the idea ad- 
opted or appropriated by Buddhism, and one sense of the ngme 
Mara — the Buddhistic Prmce of Darkness — ^is Kama or desire. 
Of the four noble truths of Buddhism the first is misery (Duhkha), 


X Rgveda, X 129 
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and the second, the origin of misery. This is thirst or desire. If, 
therefore, the misery of worldly existence is due to desire, the 
conclusion follows that, m the words of the Katha Upanisad, by 
uprooting your desire you are free from misery and attain immor- 
tality and eternal bhss'. This is the third of the noble truths. 
But immortality or eternal bhss one can speak of, when one regards 
the soul as something different from and lymg beyond the mind 
or thoughts which have been set m motion by desire. When, how- 
ever, the existence of such a thing beyond the mmd or thought is 
denied, the condition of eternal bliss when thought has ceased, 
means, what some people call annihilation In one of the sections 
of the Brhadaranyaka, which Upanisad and the Chandogya, 
might be regarded as collections of the speculations of various 
Rsis, there occurs a passage which comes very near to the 
denial of the soul as a separate substance. “ Yajnavalkya,” says 
Artabhaga, the son of Jaratkaru, " when the speech of a man or 
Puru^ who is dead, goes to Agni or fire, his breath to the wind, his 
sight to the sun, his mind to the moon, his power of hearmg to the 
quarters, the body to the earth, and the self to the AkaSa or ether, 
the hairs of his body to the herbs, and the hairs on the head to the 
trees, and the blood and seminal fluid are placed in the waters 
where does the Purusja c.\ist ?’’ Yajnavalkya answers " Artabhaga 
give me your hand. Wc alone shall know of this and not the people 
here.” So then they went out and conversed with each other, and 
what they spoke of was Karma (deeds), and what they praised was 
Karma. He who does meritonous Kaima or deeds, becomes holy, 
and he who does sinful deeds, becomes smful. With this Arta- 
bhaga, the son of Jaratkaru, was satisfied and remamed silent.® 
Here it will be seen that the diffcicnt parts, of which man is com- 
posed are represented as being dissolved mto the different parts of 
the Cosmos, and what remains is the Karma. The ideas therefore 
involved in this dialogue are three — (i) That the soul is not a 
substance separate from the component parts of a human being ; 

1 21^ R«I5Tr: I 

8W ^ » Katha Up VI. 14, 

2 Bf. At. Up. III. 2. 13-14. 
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(2) that what renders transmigration or the production of a new 
being possible is the Karina, and (3) that according to the nature 
of the previous Karma, is the nature of the new bemg, holy or 
sinfnl. The third idea is common to all Hindu systems of philosophy 
or religion ; but the first two are heterodox and must have been 
considered so when the dialogue was composed, since it was to 
avoid the shock which the exposition of such doctrines would cause, 
that Yajnavalkya retires from the assembly and speaks to Arta- 
bhaga alone. Still the ideas had been developed in the time of 
the Upanisad and were adopted by Buddhism In the celebrated 
dialogue between the Greek king Mihnda or Menander of Sakala, 
and Nagasena, a Buddhist Saint, the king asks “ How is your 
reverence known? What is your name?”. Nagasena replies : 
" I am called Nagasena by my parents, the priests, and others. 
But Nagasena is not a separate entity ’’ And going on further 
in this way, Nagasena gives an instance of the chariot m 
which the Mng came, and says " As the various parts of a chanot 
when united form the chanot, so the five Skandhas * when united 
in one body, form a bemg or livmg existence.” Heie we see that as 
there is nothmg like a chanot independently of its parts, so there 
is nothing like a man independently of the various elements of 
which he is composed Further on 111 the same book we have : — 
" The kmg said, ‘ What, is it Nagasena that is re-bom ?’ 

' Name-and-form is re-bom’. ‘ What, is it this same name-and- 
form that is re-bom ?’ ‘ No , but by tins name-and-form deeds are 
done, good and evil, and by these deeds (this Karma) another 
name-and-form is re-born ’ In the external world also the 
Buddhist believes in the existence of no substance. To him all 
knowledge is phenomenal, and this is what appears to be meant by 
the doctrine that every thing is K^nika or momentary. 

t The five Skandhas are Rupa. physical constitumts, VijOSna, self-cons- 
ciousness, Vedanfi, feeling of pleasure or pain, Saihjna, name, and Sazhskfira, 
love, hatred, and infatuation These five constitute the human bemg, 

z *11^ or name-and-form is equivalent to the five Skandhas of which a 
living being 13 composed The expression, therefore, sigmfiea a Irving indl' 
vidual) 
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But it was not the metaphysical doctnnes of Buddhism that 
influenced the masses of the people. What proved attractive was 
its ethical side The Buddhist preachers discoursed on Dharma or 
righteousness to the people Such discourses on Dharma without 
the mtroduction of any theistic idea have their representatives m 
the Brahmanic literature In many of the episodes of the Maha^ 
hharata, especially in the Santi and Anu§asanika books, we have 
simple ethical discourses without any reference to God, of the 
nature of those we find in Buddhistic works , and sometimes the 
verees in the Mahabharata, are the same as those occuring m the 
latter. There appears to be at one tune a period in which the 
thoughts of the Hindus were directed to the delineation of nght 
conduct in itself without any theistic beanng And Buddhism on 
its ethical side represents that phase Right conduct is the last 
of the four noble truths of Buddhism The origin of misery alluded 
to above is destroyed by what is called the Eight- fold Path — wz , 
tight views, right resolve, right speech, right action, right hving, 
right effort, right self-knowledge, nght contemplation * Thus the 
Buddhistic gospel is, that righteous conduct is the means of the de- 
struction of suffering, which may end in positive happmess or not, 
according as one regards his soul as substantial or phenomenal It 
Wcis this phase of Buddhism that, with the strenuous efforts of the 
missionaries and of the Emperor ASoka, enabled it to achieve 
success amoi^st the masses of the people , and what was wanting 
on the theistic side, was supphed by the perfection and marvellous 
powers attnbuted to the founder of the rehgion Without this faith 
in the perfection or, what we should call, the divine nature of 
Buddha, a mere ethical religion would probably not have succeeded. 
Buddhism was not a social revolution as has been thought by some 
writers. It was a religion established and propagated by persons 

The true sense of (7) has, it appears 
to me, not yet been correctly given, Smrb is remembrance of what a man’s 
true condition is ; being blinded to it, is Smrtivibhrama or Smrtibhramia, 
Bhag G li 63 Seeing where one's course of conduct is leading one, and 
remembering what one ought to do is Smrti, and that is awakened in one 
by God ; Ibid xv. 15. When mfatuation disappears Smfb returns ; Ibid, 
xviu. 73. 

3 [ R. G Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. I J 
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who had renounced the world and professed not to care for it. 
From times of old there existed in the Indian community such 
persons, who were called Sramanas and belonged originally to all 
castes. These gave themselves to contemplation and sometimes pro- 
pounded doctrines of salvation not in harmony with the prevalent 
creed. Buddhism was not even a revolt against caste, for though 
men from all castes were admitted to the monastic order, and 
though in the discourses of Buddha himself and others, the distinc- 
tion of caste is pronounced to be entirely worthless, still the object 
of those who elaborated the system was not to level caste-distinc- 
tions. They even left the domestic ceremonies of their followers 
to be performed according to the Vedic ritual. This is one of the 
arguments brought against Buddhism by Udayanacaiya. " There 
does not exist," he says, “ a sect, the followers of which do not 
perform the Vedic rites beginning with the Garbhadhana and 
ending with the funeral, even though they regard them as having 
but a relative or tentative truth.” ^ Buddhism, however, was a 
revolt agamst the sacnficial system, and denied the authority of 
the Vedas as calculated to point out the path to salvation. 
And this is at the root of the hostility between Buddhism and 
Brahmanism. 

Propagation of Buddhism — ^As'oka's Edicts. 

Buddhism was propagated by a number of devoted persons. 
But I think the efforts of ASoka contributed a good deal to its ac- 
ceptance by the large mass of the people. Though of course in 
his Edicts he does not inculcate upon his people faith in Buddha 
and Samgha, still the Dharma or righteousness that he preaches is 
in the spirit of Buddhism. The inscriptions of ASoka are engraved 
on rocks, pillars, and tablets of stone. Those of'the first class are 
found at Gimar m Kathiawad on the west, Shahbazgaxhi in Afgha- 
nistan, Manshera on the northern frontiers of the Panjab, Khalsf 
near the sources of the Jumna in the Himalaya, and Dhahli in 
Katak, a nd Jpgad in Ganjam o n the east. All these contain the 

fw W 1 Atmatattvaviveka, Calc. Ed. of Samvat 1906 . p, 89 

is rolaung to j. Buddhist technical tenn. 
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same edicts, their number in some cases being fourteen, and less in 
others. In the last two places there are two separate edicts not 
found on the other locks These inscnptions are in two different 
characters — those at Girnai, KhalsT, Dhauli and Jaugad bemg in the 
character called Biahml, which is the earhest form of our modem 
Pevanagarl, and those at Shahbazgarhi and Mansesahra are in the 
character called Khaiosthi, and are written from right to left in 
the manner of the ancient Pahlavi and the modem Persian and 
Arabic documents Two of the columns bearing inscnptions of 
the second class aie now at Delhi. They were brought there by 
the Emperor Firozeshah fiom Siwahk and Meerut. The others 
exist at Allahabad, Radhia, Mathia, and Rampurva. The edicts 
are the ssme on these columns, but the number of these on the Siwa- 
hk Delhi pillar is seven, the second Delhi pillar contains five, that 
at Rampurva. four, and the rest six. In the case of both these 
classes, the inscnptions are well preserved in some cases and mu- 
tilated in others Smaller edicts* on rocks and tablets are found at 
Ruppath and Sahasram in Bhagelkhand, Bairat on the north* 
eastern boundary of Rajputana and Siddapur in the Mysore terri- 
tory. There is also a tablet inscription addressed to the Magadha 
Saihgha, and three small ones in caves at Barabar near GayS. 
Two more inscnptions have been found at Fadena and Nigliva io 
the Nepal Terai. 

Extent of ASoka’s Empire and the Date of his Coronation. 

Now, in the first place, from the localities in which we find these 
inscriptions, it appears that ASoka’s dominions extended from 
Kathaiwad on the west to Katak and Ganjam on the east, and to 
Af ghanis tan, Panjab, and the sources of the Jumna in the north. 
To the south it extended over the centre of the table-land of the 
the Deccan npto Mysore. In the second rock-edict he speaks 
“ conquered " countries and the " neighbouring or bordering " 
countries. In the last class he mentions the Codas, the Fandyas, 
Sati3mputa, Ketalaputa or Keralaputa up to Tambapanpi, and the 
countries of Antiyoko the Yona king and his neighbours. In the 
thirteenth rock-edict he speaks of his having adiieved idigioov 
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victory “ here " and in the neighbouring or bordering countries 
up to six hundred Yo]einas, where reigns Antiyoko the Yom king, 
and further away from him where the four kings, Turamaya, Anti* 
kinh, Maka, and Ahkasudara hold sway, and down below where 
the Coda and the Pandya rule up to Tambapanni, and also in the 
countries of “ Hidaraja.” 'Ihis last expression must be translated 
by ‘‘ the kings about here," among whom he enumerates those of 
the countries of Visa, Vaji, Yona, Kamboja, Nabhata, Nabha* 
panti, Bhoja, Pitinika, Andhra, and Puhnda*. Here there is a 
threefold division, viz., his own empire, spoken of as " here " ; 
the neighbouring independent countries ruled over by Antiocbus 
and others, and those of the Codas and Pandyas ; and the 
“ Hidaraias " or " longs here," i.e , in his empire. On comparing 
both these passages, it would appear that Antiochus and the other 
Greek princes as wdl as the princes of the Codas and Pandyas, 
were independent ; while the kings of the Vajjis, whose country 
lay near Pataliputra, and of the Bhojas, the Petenikas, and the 
Andhras and the Pulindas were under his influence, were pro- 
bably his feudatories ; while the rest of the country was under his 
Immediate sway. Among the feudatory princes must also be in- 
cluded those of the Gandharas, Rastikas, and the Aparantas, who 
are mentioned m the fifth rock-edict, and to whose dominions he 
sent overseers of righteousness*. From the mention of Antiyoko 
and others m the second and thirteenth edicts, the date when they 
were composed can be accurately determmed. Antiyoko was 
Antiochus of Syria (260 — 247 B.C), Turamaya was Ptolemy Phila- 
delphos of Egypt (285 — 247 B.C ), Antikmi was Antigonos Gona- 
tus of Macedonia (278 — 242 B C.), Maka was Magas of Cyrene 

1 £pi, Ind. Vol. II. pp. 449-450 and 462-465 Hidajftja has been laken 

to be a pTopec name by both M. Senart and Dr. BOhler. Bnt Hida every- 
where in these inscnptions means " here,” and the sense the ** ku^ here " 
fits in very wdl with the context. Atoka distmguishes betwemi Htda and 
Afitesu — I.S., his own empire and the temtones of his nmghbouis The thiid 
class left must be of those who were kmgs m 'Qie extent of conntzy that oonld 
be spoken of as Htda. pnnces comprised m his empxe or dependent 
princes Ib. p. 471, and Inscnptions of Piyadasi, by Senart, Vol. II, p. 84 
and p. 92, note 63. ^ ^ ■ 

2 DhaimamabSmatrS^ i’ t 't ■' 
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(died 258 B.C.), and Alikasudara was Alexander of Epirus (died 
between 262 and 258 B. C ) All of these were livmg between 250 
and 258 B.C, wherefore the matter in the inscription was com- 
posed between those years, * e , about 259 B C , and ASoka was 
crowned about 271 B.C., as the edict was promulgated in the 
thriteenth year after the event'. 

ASoea, a Buddhist — but Tolerant and Liberal. 

In the edicts at Sahasaram, Bairat, Rupnath, and Siddapur,* 
ASoka says that he was an Upasaka or lay follower of Buddhism for 
more than two years and a half, but did not exert himself to pro- 
mote righteousness ; but for more than a year afterwards, he did 
so, and the result was that those men and gods that had been re- 
garded as true in Jambudvipa before, were rendered false. In the 
eighth rock-edict, he speaks of his having " set out for Saihbodhi,'' 
which techmcally means perfect knowledge, after the end of the 
tenth year smce his coronation. This expression occurs in Bud- 
dhistic Pali works, and signifies ‘ beginning to do such deeds as are 
calculated to lead in the end to perfection ’ From these two state- 
ments it appears that ASoka was a Buddhistic lay follower, and 
worked with a view to gam the highest good promised by Buddhism. 
He visited the Lumbmi grove, where §akyamuni was bom, after he 
had been a crowned king for twenty years, and, havmg done wor- 
ship, erected a stone column on the site with a stone enclosure 
(enclosing wall)*. Paderia in the Nepal Terai, where the inscription, 
which mentions this, was found engraved on a mutilated pillar, must 
be the site of the birth-place of Buddha. The other Nepal inscrip- 
tion that was found at Nighva represents his havmg increased the 
Stfipa raised to Konakamana, when fourteen years had elapsed 
since his coronation, and some years afterwards, probably in the 
same year in which he visited the Lumbini grove, he did worship 

I Inscnptions of Piyadasi, by Senart, Vol II, p 86, Eng Trans 

a Ind. Ant Vol. XXII pp 308-303 . Senart, Vol II pp 57-58 and 67 , 
and Epi. Ind. Vol IV, p. 138. 

sEpi.Ind Vol.V.p.4. I think must be an endosnre or 

railing made of stone, is probaWy connected with Wutti or bhittU* 

"awaU.*? 
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there.' In the Bhabhra inscription addressed to the Magadha Church, 
ASoka expresses his faith in the Buddhist Triad of Buddha, Dhaima 
(Righteousness) and Samgha (the Assembly) and recommends that 
certain works which he names should be read and pondered over 
by the priests as well as by lay followers * All this shows distinctly 
enough that ASoka was a Buddhist ; but in the edicts, his notions 
seem to be so liberal and exalted, and his admission that there is 
truth in the teachings of all sects is so plain, that it must be con- 
cluded that he was not actuated by a sectarian spirit, but by a 
simple respect for truth ; and his ethical discourses were such as 
to be acceptable to everybody, and his moral overseers worked 
amongst people of all classes and creeds. 

ASoka’s Aims and Objects and the Means he Employed. 

A&ka's great object in publishing his edicts was to preach and 
promote righteousness amongst his subjects. Dhatma or right- 
eousness consists, as said by him m the second pillar-edict, (i) in 
doing no ill, (2) doing a great deal of good, (3) in sympathy, (4) 
beneficence, (3) truth, and (6) purity. In the seventh edict he 
adds, (7) gentleness, and (8) saintlmess^. Besides this, he prohibited 
the killing of animals for rehgious sacrifices, and was very particu- 
lar about it.^ In the fifth pillar-edict he does seem to allow the 
fle^ of certain animals to be used, but he carefully enumerates 
those that should not be kiUed at all, and the conditions under 
which others should not be killed. Large feasts or banquets, 
where hundreds of thousands of animals were killed, he prohibited.^ 
He directed his officers to go on tours every five years for the in- 
culcation of Dharma or righteousness and for other matters. He 
had MahSmatras or Governors of provinces before, but in the fifth 

1 Epi. Ind. Vol. V, pp. 5-6, 

2 Ind Ant. Vol. V, p. 257. 

3 Epi Ind. Vol. II, pp. 249, 269-71, and also Senart, Vol. II. pp. 6, 

26-27. The words are (1) (2) 9 g< 6 qH' (3) 

( 4 ) ( 5 ) ^ (^), (6) (^), ( 7 ) (nr^), and 

(8) (^nsa). 

4 Elrst Rock Edict and also tiu Fourth, 

5 Fust Rock Edict. 
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rock-edict he speaks of his having created the office of Dhanna- 
mahamatras or overseers of righteousness in the fourteenth year 
after his coronation, and sent them to diherent countnes — ^those 
under his immediate sway and those which were semi-independent. 
They were to work amongst old and young, nch and poor, house- 
holders and recluses, and amongst the followers of the difierent 
sects ; and their business was to look to the good of all, to establish 
and promote righteousness, and to protect all from oppression. 
They were also to work amongst those who weic near to him, in 
his family, and amongst his relations In the fourth rock edict he 
tells us that by his efforts, the destruction of animals, which was 
enormous before, has almost ceased by his religious orders or instru- 
ctions, and that a regard for one’s relations, for Brahmins and 
Sramanasor holy recluses, obedience to fathei and mother and to the 
old, and general righteousness have mcreased and will increase, and 
he hopes that his sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons, &c., up to 
the end of the Kalpa will go on promoting it ; and, being righteous 
themselves, will instruct their subjects in nghteousness. For, “this,” 
he says, " is the highest duty one can perform, viz., that of preach- 
ing righteousness." In the seventh rock-cdict he allows the fol- 
lowers of all sects to hve wherever they like, because what they all 
aim at is self-restramt and punty ; and in the twelfth, he says that 
he shows his regard for the members of all sects, for the recluses 
and householders, by gifts and in various other ways , but the 
highest or the best way of showmg regard is to seek to increase the 
importance of all sects. This importance is increased by ceasing 
to extol one’s own sect or revile that of another, and by showing 
respect for the creed of another. Asoka also speaks of his having 
planted trees and medicinal herbs, dug wells, and opened establish- 
ments for the distribution of water, for the good of men and ani- 
mals In different places, even in the countries of his foreign neigh- 
bours.* 'The inscriptions m two of the caves at Barabar men- 
tion their being dedicated after be bad been a crowned monarch 
for tiVelVe years, to the use of members of the Aj Iva sect, which 


r Second Rock Edict. 
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MTcfl that of the Buddhist^ was a sect of recluses ; that in the thirdt 
does not give any name. ' 

This will give the reader an idea of the sort of rehgion preached 
by ASoka. He prohibited animal sacrifices and taught that right 
conduct was the only way to heaven. He inculcated respect for 
Brahmins as well as Sramanas or ascetics of all sects, and was 
tolerant towards all. The old Vedic or sacrificial religion, « e , the 
Karmakanda, thus received an effectual blow not only at the hands 
of Buddhists generally, but of ASoka particularly ; so that though 
attempts were made later on to revive it, as I shall hereafter show, 
it became obsolete , and it is only rarely that one meets with an 
Agnihotnn or keeper of the sacred fires, and even the simplest of 
the old great sacrifices is performed m modern times, in but a few 
and stray instances. 

Buddhistic Accounts. 

I 

The Buddhist records give long accounts of Akika and represent 
him as one of their great patrons ; but they are more or less legen- 
dary, and it is difficult to separate the truth from falsehood. Some 
of their statements, such as that ASoka visited Buddha’s birthplace, 
are, as we have seen, confirmed by the mscnptions A great coun- 
cil of Buddhist pnests is said to have been held at his mstance to 
settle the Buddhistic canon , and though there is nothmg improba- 
ble in it, still it is rather remarkable that no reference to the event 
occurs in the inscriptions , and ASoka does not seem to have m- 
terested himself with doctnnal Buddhism so much as to seek its 
settlement. 

Successors of ASoka. 

The names of the successors of ASoka given in the Purams do 
not agree. The Visnu Purana gives Da§aratha as the name of 
bis grandson, and there are three inscriptions in three caves in the i 
Nagarjuni hills, near Gaya, m which DaSaratha is represented im- 
mediately after his coronation to have dedicated them for the use 

1 Cumun^am’s Corpus Inscr. Ind, plate XVI ; Ind. Ant. Vol. XK p., 3Q4. 
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of the A]ivaka monks. ^ We have seen that ASoka dedicated simi- 
lar caves, which are in theBarabar hills, for the use of the Ajivakas. 
No trace of any other successor of Asoka is found anywhere. 

The Sungas and the Kanvayanas 
The dynasty of the Mauryas was uprooted, according to the 
Puranas, by Puspamitra or Pusyamitra, who founded the dynasty 
of the Sungas. Pusyamitra is several times alluded to by Patanjali 
in the Mahabhasya, and from the occurrence of his name in a 
particular passage, I have fixed Patafi] all’s date to be about 142 
B C Pusyamitra is represented by the Buddhists to have 
been their persecutor It appears fiom the Mahabhasya that he 
was a staunch adherent of Brahmanism and performed sacrifices. 
His son Agnimitra is the hero of Kalidasa’s Malavikagmmitra, in 
which also there is an allusion to the Asvamedha performed by 
Pusyamitra It will thus appear that he could by no means 
have been a patron of Buddhism, and the story of his havmg per- 
secuted them may therefore be true An inscnption on the Bud- 
dhistic Stupa at Bharaut, between Jabbalpore and ADahabad, re- 
presents the place to have been situated m the dommions of the 
Sungas. Agnimitia was probably his father’s viceroy at VidiSa in 
eastern Malwa The Sungas aic mentioned as havmg reigned for 
112 years in the Puranas They were followed by the Kanvayanas, 
the first of whom w as Vasudeva A duration of forty-five years is 
assigned to this dynasty. 

The Yavanas or Bactrian Greeks 

Long before tins time, However, the Yavanas and even the Sakas 
make their appearance in Indian history The instances given by 
Patanjali of the use of the Imperfect to indicate an action well- 
known to people, but not witnessed by the speaker, and still possi- 
ble to have been seen by him, are, as is well known, Arunad Yava- 

1 Cuniugham’s Corpus Inscr Ind , plate XVI ; Ind Ant Vol XX, 
pp 364-65 

2 Ind Ant Vol I, pp 299 ff, Vol II pp 69 ff This article is printed in 

this Volume later ' 

3 [R. G. Bhandarkai's Works, Vol. l] 
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nah Salcetam Ariinad Yavano Madyamikam.^ This shows that a 
certain Yavana or Greek prince had besieged Saketa or Ayodhya 
and another place called Madhyamika when Fatah] ah wrote this 
The late Dr. Goldstucker identified this Yavana prince with Me- 
nander He may, however, be identified with Apollodotos, since 
the coins of both were found near the Jumna, and, according to the 
author of the Penplus, were current at Barygaza (Broach) m the first 
century AD' But since Strabo represents Menander to have carri- 
ed his arms as far as the Jumna, lus identification with the Yavana 
pnnee is more probable In another place, Patanjah, m the in- 
stances to the Sutra, beginnmg with Sudranam ^ &c , gives Saka- 
yavanam as an instance of an aggregate Dvandva which signifies 
that they were Sfldras and lived beyond the confines of Aryavaila. 
I have already alluded to a work in Pah consisting of dialogues 
between Milinda and Nagasena, which is called Milinda-Panho. 
Milinda has been identified with Menander, and is represented as a 
Yavana king whose capital was Sakala in the Panjab. The Pura- 
nas, too. 111 a passage which is greatly confused, assign the sove- 
reignty of India to §akas and othei foieign tribes But as the 
only reliable and definite evidence about these foieign kings is 
furnished by their coins, we shall now proceed to consider them. 

Coins oi- Bacikian Kings 

Coins of slher and sometimes of coppci have been found in 
Afghanistan and the Panjab, cieii as fai castwaid as Mathura and 
the Jumna, which beai' bilingual legends besides certain emblems 
characteiistic of them. One of these is on the obverse, in Greek 
characters and language, giving the name of the pnnee as well 
as his titles , and the othei, W'hich is on the reverse, is m the 
Kharosthi characters, to which I have already drawn attention, 
and which are wntten from the nght to the left, and in the 
Pali or Prakrit language For example, the corns of one of the 
earlier of these Bactro-Indian pnnees, Heliokles, contain on the 
obverse the legend Bastletis Dtkatoy Hehokleoys, which means 

1 Under FSnini, III. 2, n i 

2 Ind Ant. Vol. VIII p 143. 

3 Under FSmni, II. 4, 10. 
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" of Hehokles, the iighteous king,” and on the reverse, the legend 
MaharSjasa Dhramtkasa Hehyakreya!>a, which is the northern 
Praknt for the Sanskrit “ Maharajasya Dharmikasya Hehyakre- 
yasya '' Now, this Prakiit legend could have been used only be- 
cause the coins were intended to be current in provinces inhabited 
by Hindus The princes, therefore, whose coins bear such legends 
must be considered to have held some province in India The 
Kharosthi characters, as stated before, are used m the rock inscrip- 
tions of ASoka m Afghanistan, and on the northern frontiers of the 
Panjab The Kharosthi legend used on the coins, therefore, in- 
dicates that in the beginning, the princes who used them, must 
have governed some parts of Afghamstan or the Panjab , and their 
use was continued even after their possessions extended further 
eastward The founder of the Greco-Bactnan monaichy was 
Diodotus. He was followed by Euthydemus who appears to have 
been totally unconnected with him Demetrius, the son of Euthy- 
demus, succeeded him and even in the life-time of his father carried 
his arm? to India and conquered some terntory Eucratides was 
his rival and they were at war with each other. But Eucratides in 
the end succeeded in making himself master of a province in India , 
and there appear to have been two dynasties or rather factions 
r ulin g contemporaneously To the line of Demetnus belonged 
Euthydemus II — ^probably his son, — ^Agathocles and Pantaleon A 
prince of the name of Antimachus seems also to have been con- 
nected with them * The coins of the first two princes have no 
Praknt legend , those of the next two have it in the Br^ml or 
ancient Nagarl characters, while those of the last have it m the 
Khaxos^I. Eucratides was succeeded by Heliocles, his son, who 
probably reigned from i6o B C to 150 B. C “ There are bilingual 
on the corns of these. There were other pnnees who foUow- 
ed these, but whose order has not yet been determmed, and the 
too, have not been settled There names are these:— 
Philoxenus, Lysias, Antialkidas, Theophilus, Amyntas, and Arche- 
bius. These and the precedmg pnnees ruled over Bactna and Afgha- 

X Peroy Gardner’s Coins of the Greek and Scythic longs, &c , Introdnctnw, 

a Lassen, Ind. Altert. Vol. II. pp. 395-^6, 
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m'gtan to the south of the Paropamisus, but not over the Panjab. 
The names of those who held also the Punjab, and in some cases 
some of the eastern provinces as far as the Jumna, are as follows — 
Menander, ApoUodotus, Zoilus, Dionysius, Strato, Hippostratus, 
Diomedes, Nicias, Telephns, Hermaeus ' Of these the name of 
Menander occurs, as already stated, in the Pah work known as 
Mihnda-Pafiho Wilmda is the Indiamzed form of Menander, and 
the pnnee is represented as bemg very powerful His capital was 
Sakala m the Panjab 

In the coins of some of these prmces the middle word is afa- 
dihatasa corresponding to Amheton in the Greek legend, as in 
Mahdrajasa Apadihatasa Philasinasa In those of others we have 
Jayadharasa corresponding to Ntkephorou in the Greek legend, as in 
Mahdrdjasa Jayadharsa Aniialkiasa. On the coins of Archebius, 
we have Mahdrajasa Dhramtkasa JajadJiarasa Arkhebtyasa, and on 
those of others, such as Menander, we have Tradarasa correspond- 
ing to the Greek SSiiros, as in Mahdrajasa Tradarasa Menam- 
drasa. Tradarasa is a corruption of some such word as trdtdrasa 
for Sansknt trdiuh. On some corns we have Tejamasa Tdddrasa, 
where tejama stands for the Greek Epiphanovs, and means bnlliant. 
Sometimes we have Mahatasa Jayaiasa after Mahardjasa 
The chronology and the mutual relations of these Greco-Indian 
kings are by no means clear Some of the pnnees reigned in one 
province contemporaneously with others in other provinces. But it 
may generally be stated, — especially in view of the passage quoted 
from Patahjali above, and of the tradition alluded to by Kahdasa 
in the Malavikagnimitra, that Puspamitra's sacrificial horse was 
captured on the banks of the Sindhu or Indus by Yavana cavalry — 
it may be concluded that these kings were in possession of parts 

of India from about the beginning of the second century before 

✓ 

Christ to the amval of the Sakas whom we shaU now proceed to 
consider. 

The Imperial Sakas 

The §aka coinage is an imitiation of the Greco-Bactnan or Greco- 
Indian coinage, though there are some emblems peculiar to the 
I Lassen, 1. c. Vol. 11 , Bk. 11. 
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Sakas There are two legends, as in the case of the former, one on 
the obverse in Gieek letters, and the other on the reverse in Kharo- 
sthi character and in the Prakrit language Here, too, the mutual 
relation between the pnnees, their order of succession, as well as 
their dates, are by no means clear Still, from the bilingual le- 
gends on the corns, we have recently determmed the order of the 
princes, and endeavoured to fix the penod when they ruled The 
following are the names arranged m the order thus determined . — 
(i) Vonones, (ii) Spalinses, (in) Azes I., (iv) Azihses, (v) Azes II , 
and (vi) Maues There are corns of two others, m , Spala- 
hores and his son Spalgadames, who, however, did not succeed to 
supreme power ^ Now, one thing to be remarked with reference 
to these prmces is that m the legends on their coins, unlike the 
Greco-Indians, they style themselves Bastleus Bastleon, correspond- 
ing to the Praknt on the reverse Maharajasa Rdjardjasa, Thus 
they st5’le themselves " kings of kmgs," *. e , emperors They 
also appropriate the epithet MaJtaiasa, corresponding to the Greek 
Megalou, which we find on the coins of Greek kings Now, the 
title “ king of kings ” cannot m the beginning at least, have been 
an empty boast The &Lkas must have conquered a very large 
portion of the country before they found themselves in a position 
to use this imperial title And we have evidence of the spread of 
their power First of all, the era at present called Sahvahana 
Saka was up to about the thirteenth century, known by the name 
of ' the era of the §aka king of longs’ and ‘ the era of the coronation 
of the §aka king.’ Now, such an era, beanng the name of the §aka 
king that has lasted to the present day, cannot have come to be 
generally used, unless the Saka kmgs had been very powerful, and 
their dominions extended over a very large portion of the country 
and lasted for a long time And we have positive evidence of the 
extent of their power Taxila in the Panjab, and Mathura and the 
surrounding provinces were ruled over by pnnees who use the 
title of K^trapa or Mahakatrapa So also a very long dynasty of 
Kstrapas or Mahaksticipas ruled over the part of the country ex- 

] See the paper -vmtten ny Mr. Devadatta R. Bbandarkar, JBBRAS, 
1900, Vol. XX, pp l6fi. 
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tending from the coast of Kathiawad to UjjayanI in Malwa. Even 
the Maratha Country was for some time undei the sovereignty of 
a Ksatrapa, who afterwards became a Mahaksatrapa Evidence has 
been found to consider these Ksatiapas as belongmg to the Saka 
race, and the very title Ksatrapa, which is evidently the same as 
the Persian Khshathrapa, (ordmanly Satrap), shows that these 
pnnees were ongmally of a foreign ongin The corns of the early 
pnnees of the Western or Kathiawad-Malwa Kstrapas bear on the 
obverse some Greek characters, and also a few Kharosthi letteiSi 
together with a Brahml legend on the reverse And this also 
points to their connection with the North. These pnnees give 
dates on their coins and use them m their inscnptions which have 
now been considered by all antiquanans to refer to the Saka era. 
It IS by no means unreasonable therefore to consider these and the 
Northern Ksatrapas to ha\c been in the beginning at least Vice- 
roys of the §aka kings, and the ^ka era to have been founded by 
the most powerful of these kings. If these considerations have 
any weight, the ^ka kings, whose names have been given above, 
founded their power m the latter part of the first century of the 
Christian era This goes against the opinion of all scholars and 
antiquarians who have hitherto written on the subject and who 
refer the foundation of the 6aka power to about the begmning of 
the first century before Christ * 

Northern Kmtrapas. 

The names of Northern Ksatrapas found on corns and in inscrip- 
tions are Zeionises, Kharamostis Liaka and Fatika who bore the 
surname Kusulaka and governed North-Western Panjab at Taxila , 
and Ra]ub(v)ula and his son Sodasa who held power at Mathura.® 
The names of Liaka and Patika are found m a copperplate inscrip 

I See D R Bhandaxkar's paper referred to above for the whole argument. 
Many circumstances have been brought forward, all of which point to the 
conclusion which we have arrived at, and thus render it highly probable. 
The objection against it, based on the style of the coins, has also been consi- 
dered there 

{Numismatic Chronicle for 1890, pp. 125-129 ; Percy Gardner's Coins ol 
Greek and Scytbic Kings of India. 
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tion in which the foundation of a monastry and the placing of a 

A 

rehc of Sakyamuni are lecoided ^ Insciiptions have been dis- 
covered at Mathura and Mora in Rajputana,' which arc dated in 
the reign of Sodasa. There was also found a Lion Pillar at Mathura 
on which there is an mscnption in which the names of the mother 
of Sodasa, his father Rajuvula, and other relatives are given, as 
well as those of the allied Ksatrapas, vtz , Patika of TaksaSila 
and Miyika * The names of two other Ksatrapas, Hagana and 
Hagamaa,^ have been discovered The coins of Zeiomses and 
Kharamostis, and some of Ra] uvula bear on the obverse a Greek 
legend and on the reverse one in Kharosthi characters, thus show- 
ing their close connection with their Saka masters Some of Ra]u- 
vula and those of Sodasa, Hagana and Hagamasa have a Brahmi 
legend only Rajuvula uses high-sounding impenal titles on some 
of his corns, whence it would appear that he made himself inde- 
pendent of Ins overlord The date of his son Sodasa is 72,’ equi- 
valent, accordmg to our view, to 150 A.D It would thus appear 
that the Satraps who governed Mathura and the eastern portion 
of Ihe ^ka empire declared themselves independent some tune 
before 150 A D ; while those who governed north-western Panjab 
at Taxila, and consequently were ncarei to their sovereign lords, 
acknowledged their authoi ity till 78 Salra or 150 A.D., as is evident 
from Patika’s mention of Moga who has been identified with the 

A 

Saka Emperor Maues, in the Taxila copperplate mscnption referred 
to before. 

Ksatrapas of Kathiawad-MalwA. 

Silver coins of the Ksatrapas of Katliiawad or Surastra and 
Malwa have been found in large numbers in those provmces. The 
latest find was m the rock-cells and temples to the south of the 
Uparkot, a fortress of Junagadh m Kathiawad, which consisted 

1 Epi. Ind. Vol IV , pp 54fi. 

2 Cunnigham's Arch Rep Vol 111 , p 30, and Vol. XX , p 49, and 
Epi Ind Vol II, p 199 

3 JRAS, 1894. PP 53311 

4 Ibid, p 549, and Cunnigharn'i, Coiiu>, ol Anc. Ind. p 87. 

5 Epi. Ind Vol VII., p 199, and Vol IV., p. 55, n. 2, 
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of twelve hundred corns of different kings ' On the obverse, there 
is a bust of the reigning prmce, very often with the date, and on 
the reverse there is m the centre an emblem which has the appear- 
ance of a Stupa with a wavy Ime below and the sun and the cres- 
cent of the moon at the top Round this central emblem is the 
legend giving the name of the prmce with that of his father and the 
title Ksatrapa or Mahaksatrapa, in Brahmi or old Devanagaii 
tharacter and in mixed Sansknt and Piaknt The first prince of 
this dynasty was Castana son of Ghsamotika There arc Greek 
letters on the obverse of his coins which have but recently been read 
and found to contain the name of the prmce 1 he legend on the re- 
verse is Rdjno Mahdkshafrapasa Ghsamoiikapiitrasa Castanabu 1 he 
corns of this prmce do not bear dates , but Castana is mentioned 
by Ptolemy as Tiastcnes, a piince reigning at Ozene or Ujjayani 
And from this and othei ciicumstances his date has been deter- 
mmed to be about 132 A D The name Castana and Ghsamo- 
tika are evidently foreign and not Indian Castana had a laigc 
number of successois, some of w'liom aic called K^trapas only, and 
others Mahaksatrapas Iherc aic others again who were Ksatra- 
pas in the early part of their caieei, and Mahaksatrapas in the later. 
The former was evidently an infeiior title and showed that the 
bearei of it was a dependent pimce, ulnlc a Mahakaitiapa held 
supreme power There aic mscnptioiis also m which the names of 
some of these prmces arc mentioned. In one at Junagadh, dated 
72, Rudradaman’s minister buvisakha, a Pahlava, son of Kulaipa, 
is represented to have ic-tonstructed the dam that had broken 
away of the lake Sudarsana In it Rudradaman is spoken of as 
having been at war with Satakarni, the lord of the Deccan, and 
subjected to his sway a good many provmces to the north of Su- 
rastra There is another inscription bearmg the date 103 found 
at Gunda, in the Jamnagar State, in which Rudrabhuti is repre- 
sented as having dug a tank and constructed it m the reign of the 
K^trapa Rudrasimha, son of Mahakatrapa Rudradaman, grand- 
son of Katrapa Jayadaman, and great-grandson of Mahaksatrapa 


I JBBRAS, V61 XX , (igoo) p 201. 
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Caetana ^ A third found at Jasdan in Katbiawad and dated 
127, while Rudrasena was ruhng, records the construction of a 
Sattra or a feeding-house for travellers, by one whose name appears 
to be Manasasagara, and who was the son of Pranathaka and grand- 
son of Khara.® The genealogy of Rudrasena, that is given, is, 
that he Wcis [the son] of Rudrasimha, grandson of Rudradaman, 
grandson of the son of Jayadaman, and great-grandson of the son 
of Castana. Another inscnption at Junagadh of the grandson 
of Jayadaman represents some sort of gift m connection with those 
who had become Kevalis, t.t , perfect individuals, according to 
Jainas. And the last that I have to notice is that found at Mulwa- 
sar in Okhamandala which refers itself to the reign of Rudrasena 
and bears the date 122.^ 


The following is a complete hst of the K^trapa prmces with the 
dates occurring on the coins, and in the mscnptions : — 

L Mdhaksatrapos. IL Ksairapas. 


1. Castana. 

2. Rudradaman son of Jaya- 

daman, 72. 

3. D^aghsada son of Rudra- 

dSman. 

4. Rudrasimha son of Rudra- 

daman, 103, 106, 108, 
109, no, 113, 114, 115, 
116, 118. 

5. Jivadaman son of Dama- 

ghsada, ng, 120. 

6. Rudrasena son of Rudta 

simha, 122, 125, 130, 131, 

133. 134. 135. 136, 138, 
140, 142, 144. 


X. Castana 

2. Jayadaman son of Cas* 

tana. 

3. Damaghsada son of Rudra- 

daman. 

4. Rudrasimha son of Rudra- 

daman, 102, no, 112. 


5. Satyadaman son Damagh- 

sada. 

6. Rudrasena son of Rudia* 

simha, 121. 


1 Bbownagar Collection of Inscnptions, p 22 

2 75 p 22 facs , and JBBRAS, Vol VIII , p 234 

3 Bbownagar Coll, of Inacr , p. 7 and p. 23 , see also JRAS, 1899, pp. 
gtofi. 

4 [K. G. Bbandarhar’i Works, Vol. 1] 
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I. Mahak^apas. 

7. Sarnghadaman son of Ru- 

drasimha, 144. 

8. DSmasena son of Rudra- 

simha, 145, 150, 151, 152. 

153. 154. 155. 156. 157. 
158. 

9. DSmajadaSrl son of Rudra- 

sena. 

10. Ya&idaman son of Dama- 

sena, 161. 

11. Vijayasena son of Dama- 

sena, 163, 164, 165, 166, 
167, 168, 170. 171, 172. 

12. DamajadaSri son of Dama- 

sena, 172, 174, 175, 176. 

13. Rndrasena son of Virada- 

man, 17(8?), 180, 183, 
185, 186, 188, 190, 194. 

£4. Viivasiinlia son of Rudra- 
sena, dates illegible. 

15. Bhartrdaman 203, 207, 210, 

211, 214, 217, 220 ? 

16. Svami-Rndrasena son of 

Svami-Mahak^trapa Ru> 
dradaman, 270, 271, 

272, 273. 288, 290, 292, 
293. 294. 296, 298, 300. 

17. SYimi-Sinhasena sister’s 

■on of Svami-RndTasena 

304- 

18. Svami-(RndTa?)sena son of 

Svami'Simhasena. 

19. STami-Rndrasimha son of 
' Svanu-Mahak^trapa 

Satyasena, 310. 


II. Ksairapas. 

7. Prthvlsena son of Rudra- 

sena, 144 

8. DaxnajadaSrl son of Rudra- 

sena, 154, 155 


9. YaSodaman son of Dama- 
sena. 160. 

10. Vijayasena son of Dama- 

sena, 160, 161, 162. 

11. ViSvasimha son of Rndra- 

sena, 198, 199. 200, 201. 

12. Bhartrdaman son of Rud- 

rasena 201, 202. 

13. ViSvasena son of Bhartr- 

daman, 216, 217, 218, 
2x9, 222, 223, 224, 225, 
226. 

14. Rudrasimha son Svami-Jl- 

vadaman, 227, 229, 230, 
231, 240. 

15. YaSodSman son of Rudra- 

simha 239. 240, 241, 242. 
243. 244, 249, 252, 253, 
254- 



Rule of Succession Among Kmtrapas 27 

Though the Katrapas occupied a subordinate position, they 
issued coins m their name, and from that it would appear that 
they were put in charge of a separate province Probably the 
Mahaksatrapas reigned at the capital, whether it was Ujjayani 
as in Castana’s time, or any other town, and the Ksatrapas in 
Kathiawad. 

The Rule of Succession among the Ksatrapas and the 
Imperial Saras. 

It will be seen that Rudradaman, the second m list I, was suc- 
ceeded by his son Damaghsada, and he by his brother Rudrasimha 
and not by his son Satyadaman, who was only a K^trapa under 
his uncle. After the two brothers, their sons became Maha- 
katrapas successively , and after Rudrasena, the eldest son of 
Rudrasimha, his two brothers held the supreme power one after 
another, and two sons of Rudrasena were only Kstrapas under 
their uncle Similarly, three sons of Damasena (Nos. lo, ir and 
12) reigned one after another The position of Ksatrapa under 
the Mahak^trapa was occupied by the brother of the latter, as in 
the case of No 4 in list II , m the absence of the brother, by the 
elder brother’s son, and m his absence, his own son After the 
brothers had been m power successsively, their sons, begmnmg with 
those of the eldest, got possession of the throne, as in the case of 
Nos. 6, 7, 8, g, 10, rr and 12 m hst I. Thus, accordmg to the cus- 
tom of this dynasty, the nghtful heir to the throne was the next 
brother, and after the brothers, the sons m the order of their 
father’s senionty Dr Buhlcr conjectures the existence of a similai 
custom among the northern Ksatrapas from the fact of Kharostha’s 
bearing the title of Yuvaraja, while his brother ^dasa was a 
rdgning K^trapa.* But it can be distmctly traced among the 
imperial &kas. For, while the coins of Vonones represent him in 
Greek characters on the obverse as " King of kings,” they show 
on the reverse in Kharosthi characters that his brother Spalahores 
power under him, as the brother of a Malwa Mahaksatrapa did 
under the latter. On other coins we have Spalgadames, the son of 


1 JRAS, 1894, p. 53e. 
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Sphalahores, associated on the reverse with Vonones on the obverse. 
This Spalgadames is again connected on the obverse with Spahnses, 
who is styled " the king's brother " There are other coins on 
which Spahnses appears in both the Greek and Kharosthi legends 
as " King of kings.” Still others we have, on which he, as supreme 
sovereign is associated with Azes on the reverse in Kharosthi cha- 
racters There is one com descnbed by Sir A Cunnigham, m 
which Azes on the reverse is associated with Vonones on the ob- 
verse No com has been discovered on which Vonones appears 
on the reverse m Kharosthi characters. All this shows that Vono- 
nes was the first supreme sovereign , that Azes was dependent first 
on him and afterwards on Spahnses , and consequently that Spah- 
rises succeeded Vonones , and that the Maharaja, or ‘ Great King,’ 
whose brother Spahnses is represented to be, must have been 
Vonones. The latter had another brother named Spalahores , but 
since he is not represented as an mdependent soveragn on the obverse 
in Greek characters on any coin, and instead of him, his son’s name 
is associated with Vonones, he must have died during the hfe-time 
of the latter, and Spahnses, another brother, assumed Spalahores' 
position, and Spalgadames was at one time subordinate to him, and 
also at another time directly to Vonones Subsequently Spalirises, 
being Vonones’ brother, obtained supreme power after his death. 
The phrase Maharajabhrata or " king’s brother,” is used pointedly 
to indicate the nght of the person to be Crown Pnnee and subse- 
quently to be successor The prevalence of this custom among 
the imperial ^kas shows that the Mahaksatrapas and Ksatrapas of 
India were intimately connected with them, i e , derived their 
authority origmaUy from them and were §akas ' 

Fortunes of the Ksatrapa Family of Kathiawad-Malwa. 

Castana was at first a Ksatrapa and then a Mahak^tiapa, 
probably because he first acknowledged the supremacy of his 
overlord and afterwards assumed independence Jayadaman, his 
son, was a E^trapa only , and the reason appears to have been 

I Percy Gardner, Coins of Greek and Scythic Kings, 98*102 ; and 
Namismatic Chronicle, iSgo, p. 138. 
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fee some as that given by me in the “Early History of the Deccan,” 
vtz , that Gotamiputra and Pulumayi invaded U]]ayanl and depriv- 
ed him of supreme power Rudradaman, his son, then acquired 
his lost kingdom and assumed the title of Mahaksatrapa ^ After 
Rudradaman the succession is regular up to Bhartrdaman, » e., till 
about §aka 226, or 304 A D Then up to 270 Saka, or rather 288, 
* e , for about 62 years, we have no Mahaksatrapa This must 
have been due to a pnnee or princes of some other family havmg 
established their sway over Malwa , and we have an mscnption at 
Sanchi of Vasu^a, Bazdeo, or Vasudeva who belonged to the 
Kusana family to be mentioned hereafter, beanng the date 78.* 
If the interpretation of the date of the pnnees of that family 
given in the paper referred to above, and explained below, is correct, 
this corresponds to 278 Saka Very likely, therefore, Kanina, 
the first or most famous pnnee of the family, whose dates range 
from 205 to 228 ^ka, subjugated Malwa about the yeeir 226 §aka, 
and he and his successors retained possession of the provmce till 
about 288 Saka The earhest date of the restored Mahak^trapa is 
270, but his corns are continuous only for four years Then there 
is a gap of 15 years between 273 and z88, which shows that his 
power was not firmly established m 270, and that he was dnven out 
agam m 273. But a short time after, the Kusanas were humbled 
by the rismg Guptas , and this last circumstance must have been 
availed of by the Mahaksatrapas to regain their power, which they 
did m 288 §aka. It was, however, not long before the nsing 
power turned its attention to Malwa also, and the Mahaksatrapa 
dynasty retained its regained sovereignty for about 22 or 23 years 
only, and was finally exterminated by the Guptas in 310 or 311 
Saka, t.e , 388 or 389 A D There must have been some mmor 
revolution before this, when a prince of the name of livaiadatta 
made himself a Mahak^trapa and issued coins dated m the first 
and second years of his reign He does not appear to have be- 
longed to this dynasty. 


1 Second Ed., pp 28-29. 

2 Epi. Ind. V61. 11., p. 369. 
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KsATRAPAS and ^ATAVAHANAS in the DECCAN. 

From an inscnption at Junnar and others in the Naaik and 
Karla caves. wC'See that the sovereignty of Satraps was established 
over Maharastra also But we find the name of one Mahaksa- 
trapa only, vtz , Nahapana, and after him we have no names of 
Satrapas that may be supposed to have ruled over the country, and 
find instead that the pnnres of the .^atavahana or Sahvahana race 
were in possession of Maharastia An inscription m one of the 
caves at Nasik speaks of Gotamiputra Satakanii as having beaten 
the &kas, the Yavanas and the Pahlavas, and left no remnant of 
the race of Khakharata In the inscnptions, Nahapana is also 
named Ksaharata, which is but another form of Khakharata. 
Gotamiputra. therefore, must be understood to have destroyed the 
lineal successor of Nahapana Again, in the inscnption alluded to 
above, he is also represented to have re-established the power of 
the Satavahana family Thus, the Satavahanas were in possession 
of Mahtrastra befote the Sakas invaded the country The prin- 
cipal seat of the family was Dhanakataka, but the younger prmces 
ruled over the Deccan and had Paithana for their capital. The 
earhest pnnee of this dynasty whose name is found m the inscrip- 
tions was Krsna The name of one still earher — ^Simuka Satava- 
hana — also occurs, but not as a pnnee reignmg at the time. Krsna 
was followed by Satakarni Satakarni's successors must have 
been m possession of the country till the latter part of the first 
century of the Christian era, when the Sakas established their 
power. These, however, were driven out of the country by Gotami- 
putra, and we have the names of Pulumayi, Ya]na§ri Satakarni, 
Catusparna Satakarni and Madhariputra Sakasena, as the succes- 
sors of Gotamiputra, m the inscnptions m the caves and on the 
rnins found at Bassein and Kolhapur, and not that of any K^- 
trapa. So that the Sakas ruled over the Deccan for about one 
generation only. 

The ^tavahana dynasty is mentioned m the PurSnas under the 
namft of the Andhrabhrtyas, and most of the names given above, 
pimnta, the founder, Kmm ^takarpi, Gotamiputra ^takarni. 
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Pulumayi and YaifiaSri Satakarm occur m the genealogy there 
given The names of Catusparna and Sakasena, however, do 
not occur This dynasty is repiesented in the Puranas to have 
succeeded the Kanvayanas But they do not appear to have held 
sway in Northern India Nahapana's dates occunng in the m- 
cnptions of his son-in-lavv, Usavadata, are 40, 41 and 42, and that 
occurring m the inscription at Jimnar of his minister Ayama, is 46. 
On the supposition that the era is Saka, these are 118, 119, 120 
and 124 A D Pulumayi is represented as ruling at Paitham by 
Ptolemy, as he has represented Castana to be the kmg of 
U]]ayanl They were, therefoie, contemporaries Hence the Sakas 
or Satraps were dnven away from Maharastra between 124 and 
132 A D . They, however, as has been shown before, ruled over 
Surastra and Malwa with some mterinissions till 389 AD., In 
the earlier years Nahapana is called a mere Kaatrapa m the msenp- 
tions ; but m the Junnar inscription of his mmister he is called a 
Mahak^trapa, which shows that like Castana he at first acknow* 
ledged the sovereign power of his §aka lord m the North, and 
then assumed independence. 

The Indo-Pabthians ok Pahlavas. 

In the North, the K^trapas and the Saka emperors soon lost 
their power. They were succeeded by the Indo-Parthian or 
Pahlava kings. Their names, determmed from ciws, are as fol- 
lows: — 


1. Gondophares. 

2. Abdagases, nephew of Gondophares. 

3. Orthagnes. 

4. Arasakes. 

5. Pakores. 

6. Sanabaies. 

An inscription of Gondophares bearing date 103 has been dis- 
covered at Takht-i-Bahi, to the north-east of Peshawar This is 
xepresented as the 26th year of his reign, and if the date refers to 
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the ^aka era, and is equivalent to i8i A.D., Gondophares began to 
reign in 155 A D. His coins are found in Seistan, Khandahar, and 
even in Western Panjab. He had probably dispossessed the Sakas 
of their western provinces about the time his reign began, but they 
contmued to hold those to the east as we know from the date 78, 
eqmvalent to 156 A.D. of Moga. The date in Takht-i-Bahi mscnp- 
tion has been referred to the Vikrama era and supposed to corres- 
pond to 47 A D , and Gondophares’ accession to the throne placed m 
21 A D. . A story that for the first time became current m the fourth 
century m Christian countries m the west, represents St. Thomas to 
have visited Gondophares and suffered martyrdom, and if regarded 
as true, it confirms the date 21 as that of his accession But if such 
a pnnce was remembered m the fourth century, much more reason- 
able is it to suppose that he was not removed from it by so many 
as three hundred years, but only by about 150 at the most, and 
probably less than that. The corns of these kmgs have Greek 
legends on the obverse and Kharo^thi m the Praknt dialect, as in 
the case of the §akas and the Greeks. But they use high titles 
like the Sakas. On some of Gondophares’ coins we have in the 
Greek legend Bastleus Basileon Megalou Gundopherronou, and in the 
KharosthI Maharajasa rajarajasa Devatratasa Gttdapharasa, mean- 
ing ‘ of Gudaphara the great kmg, kmg of kmgs, protected by the 
the gods ' On his corns all the high-soundmg epithets, one of 
which only was used by his predecessors, are found, such as Aprati- 
hata, Dhranttka eqmvalent to Dharmika, Mahata, and Tradaia 
equivalent to traiuh. Some of his corns have not the Kharosthi 
legend at ah, but only Greek — ^which probably shows that he added 
Indian provmces to his dommions after he had reigned for some 
time The legends on the coins of his successors are more or less 
corrupt. This as well as the fact of the use of all the magniloquent 
epithets noticed above, shows that his dynasty succeeded those I 
have already noticed. The most important of these Parthian prin- 
ces was Gondophares, and he held possession of a large extent of 
country ; but he does not seem to have penetrated to the east of 
the Panjab. The terntones ruled over by his successors vere 
mash aairower. 



The ADVENt OF the Ku^nas Sd 

The Ktjsanas. 

After the Indo-Parthian or Palilava dynasty, and perhaps, in the 
beginning, contemporaneous with it, we have another that gave 
itself the name of Kusana The Prmces of this family knovm to 
ns by name are as follows : — 

1. Kujula-Kadphises. 

2 . Wema-Kadphises. 

3. Kamska. 

4. Huviska. 

5. VSsudeva or Vasuska. 

Copper coins of a prince whose imperial titles are given thereon, but 
whose name does not occur, are found m large numbers in the 
Panjab, Khandahar, and the Kabul valley, and even m MalwS. 
There are a few sil\er coins also He piobably belonged to this 
family and preceded Wema-Kadphises The last three prmces in the 
above hst are noticed in the Rdjatarangini and are represented as 
belonging to the Turuska race — that is to say, they were Turks. 
And the dress, especially the cap, and the features of the royal 
figures on their coins appear Turkish I have already observed 
that some of the Greek lungs reigned contemporaneously with pnn* 
ces of the later djmasties Seme coins of Kujula-Kadphises, on the 
obverse of which is the name of the Greek prince Hermaeus, have 
on the reverse the name of Kujala-Kapsa or Kasa without high- 
soundmg titles This would show that he w as subordmate to Herma- 
eus, and also that some Greek pru’ce continued to reign somewhere, 
while the Sakas and the Indo-Paithians had supreme power. There 
are, however, othei coins on which the i.ame of tleimaeus does not 
occur, which indicates that he afterwards acquired mdependencc. 
But it was his successor Wema-Kaophises who appears to have 
conquered a large extent of the country and nsen to supreme 
power, as impenal titles appear on his coins, while they do not, on 
those of Ku]ula-KadphiECS The same conclusion is pointed to by 
the fact that his coins arc not mcicly confined to the Kabul valley 
and the Panjab as those of Kujula, Li't me found eastw'ard as far 
as Gorakhpur and Ghazipur, and along the Ime of railwiay from 
3 [R. G Bbandarkar's CoUceted Works, Vol 11 
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Allahabad to Jabbalpore. Some of his coins have the Greek legend : 
Bastleus Bastleon Megas Wetna KadpJnscs, and the Kharosthi 
legend ; Maharajasa rajadhtrajasa Sarvaloga-isvarasa Mahtsvarasa 
Htma-Kathpisasa irdaia, t e , ‘ Hima-Kadphises, the gicat king, 
king of kings, the sovereign lord of all people, devotee of Mahes- 
vara and Saviour.’ Several much later kings are called Mahe§- 
varas t.e., devotees of MaheSvara or Siva, or belonging to the sect 
of MaheSvaras. Wema-Kadphises seems to be so spoken of on 
his coins ; and that he was a worshipper of Siva is shown also by 
the emblem of Nandin on the reverse of his coins accompamed by a 
human figure, which because it holds a trident in its right arm, must 
represent Siva. He was the first of all the kmgs we have noticed, 
who used gold comage and wa^i in this respect followed by his 
successors. 

The Last three Kdsanas. 

The three next kings call themselves Kusanas on their corns* 
The royal figure on them has a dress sunilar to that on those of 
Wema-Kadphises. But these three Kusanas seem to have struck 
an independent path for themselves in respect of their coins, which 
may prehaps point to their constituting an independent family 
The legend is only one in Greek letters On some coins of Kanina 
it is in the Greek language also and iea.6s, Bastleus BasileonKanhes- 
kkoy t.e., ‘ Kaniska, kmg of kings.’ On the majonty of his corns, 
however, and on those of his successors it is in Greek letters, and 
perhaps m the Turkish language, and reads Shaonano Shao Kanheski 
Kushano, Shaonano Shao Havishki KiisJiano, t e., ' the Shah (kmgl 
of Shahs, Kanheski Kusina, &c.' The emblems on the reverse 
are figures of deities from the Greek, Persian and Brahmanic pan- 
theon and of Buddha. By the side of these figures their names also 
are given in Greek characters. Thus we have Salene, Hehos, and 
Heraklio, Miiro=Milura, Mazlohano==Mazdaonho ; Skando, Maha- 
Beno, Komaro, Bizago, which last is equivalent to ViSakha, Boddo 
=Buddho, and Saka Mana Boddo=Sakya Jluni Buddha.' Ihus 

I, Fei^ Gaidner, L c., pp. sag S; Cunningham. Num. Chion. 1892, 
PP.63& 
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these Turkish kings paid an equal respect to the gods of all these 
four religions But the figures of Buddha in the sitting or medi> 
tative and the standing posture, occur on coins of Kaniska only. 
This may be regarded as evidence of the truth of what the Northern 
Buddhists say as to Kaniska being their patron. In his time and 
under his patronage a council of priests was held to settle the can- 
non again, and it was at this tune that Buddhism, which had gra- 
dually been veering towards the Mahayana form, had that charac- 
ter definitely impressed upon it. 

Their Dates. 

There are a great many inscriptions dated in the reigns of these 
three kings They are chiefly dedications of Buddhistic and Jaina 
objects of worship for the use of the people, and occur principally 
at Mathura As stated before, there is one inscription bearing the 
date 78 and referring itstlf to the reign of Vasudeva at Sanchi. 
There is not a smgle Brahmanic inscnption. The dates vary from 
5 in the reign of Kaniska to g8 m the reign of Vasudeva. Most 
scholars and antiquanans a few years ago believed Kaniska to be 
the founder of the ^ka eia, but the faith of some has been shaken. 
On this supposition the dates mentioned above run from 83 A.D. to 
176 A D But, according to all accounts, the Guptas succeeded 
the Kusanas , like the latter and unlike the previous rulers, they 
issued a gold coinage which is a close imitation of that of the latter. 
The forms of letters in the inscriptions of the Kusanas appear to 
belong to a later period For these reasons I have alwa5re believed 
Kaniska to have flourished later than the first century of the 
Chnstian era, and we have recently considered the whole 
question and come to the conclusion formerly stated that one 
of the Imperial §aka kings founded the §aka era. Kanidca, 
between whom and the §aka founder of the §aka era came the 
other Saka princes — the Indo-Parthians and Wema-Kadphises — 
reigned much later The practice of omittmg hundreds in dates has 
long existed in that part of India ; and in consideration of the fact 
that an inscription found at Mathura, which, though the name of 
the prince is omitted, contains titles used by the Kusanas and 
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bears the date 290 and some units whirh aro not distinct/ the con 
elusion IS reasonable that the dates in the inscriptions of these three 
Kusana princes are abbreviated bj’ the omission of tn o hundreds 
These dates must be referred to the &ka era, and will thus run from 
205 Saka to 298 &Lka, * e , 2S3 A D , to 376 A D . And the period 
here assigned to the Kusana pnnees agrees with all that is known 
of them and their relations with other pnnees The chronology 
of the previous dynasties also has been arranged in a manner con- 
sistent with it, and there is notbmg against it, except numismatic 
theones, which, however, in consideialion of the many types avail- 
able for the pnnees of these di nasties, and the play of fancy, such 
as is presented to our view by the coins of the last three Kusana 
princes, cannot be rigidly adhered to ® 

Predominance of early Buddhism and of the Prakrit 

DIALECTS DURING THE PERIOD GONE OVER 

Thus from about the beginning of the second century before 
Christ, to about the end of the fourth century after, princes of 
foreign races were prominent in the history^ of India, and ruled 
sometimes over a large portion of the country upto the hmits of 
Maharastra The names of no Hindu princes appear m msenp- 
tions or on coins during this period, except in Maharastra, where, 
as we have seen, the Sntavahanas drove the foreigners and govern- 
ed the country, and m the South to wdiich the foreigners did not 
penetrate. During tl is pened, it is the rcligicn of Buddha alone 
that has left prominent traces, prd was profe‘=sed by the majonty 
of the people The vc=tiges of the time arc the Stupas, or hemi- 
spherical structures purporting to contain a relic of Buddha or of 
samts, and the monasteries, and temples conteming smaller Stupas 
or Caityas. These Stupas or Cait5^as were the objects of worship 
amongst the Buddhists And wherever there is a stupendous Stupa, 
we find sculpture, representing Buddhistic sacred objects, such 
as the Bodhi or Pippala and other trees, under which Sakyamuni 
and the previous Buddhas attained perfection, wheels representing 
metaphorically, the Dharmacakra, or wheel of righteousness, which 

I VOJ Vol X, pp 171-2 ' 

a See D R. Bhandarkar's paper referred to before. ' ' 
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Buddha turned, and so forth There are sculptures also represent- 
ing events in the previous births of Buddha, about which many 
stones were cunent, and which wc now find in the so-celled Jataka 
literature Now, the remains of Viharas, Caitya, and Stupas 
are found in all parts of the country, mcludmg Afghanistan Some 
of them contam inscriptions also, recording the gifts of public or 
pnvate individuals These gifts are the big structures themselves 
as well as smaller parts thereof, such as railings, pillars, and sculp- 
tures, and sometimes land or deposits of money for the mamten- 
ance of the pnests Nov.', fiom the inscnptions recording these 
gifts, we find the position of the persons who made them The 
remains of two great Stupas exist in Central India,— at Sanchi m the 
Bhopal temtory, and Bharart between Jabbalpore and Allahabad, 
near Sattan, a Rail\va3’ Station Fiom the form of characters, exist- 
ing in the inscnptions found in them, the ages of the Stupas can be 
approximately determined That at Bharaut was begun about the 
middle of the third century before Christ, and continued to be 
added to, till about the end of the second century. The Sanchi 
Stupa was probably first constructed about the same time , and it 
continued to be an object of adoration and additional gifts till about 
the eighth century of the Christian era The donors, as recorded 
in these two places, were often -times the Buddhist monks and 
nuns themselves, but the names of a great many lay-follow'ers also 
occur. Thus we have gifts from Gihepatis or householders or 
land-holders, Setthis or Scihs, who cccupied a prominent position 
m a tmvn or village , simple tradci':, who aic called Vanija or 
Vanika , Raj'alipikaras or roj-al sentes , Lekhakas or professional 
writers , and even Karmikas, or ordinal y woikmen. In the cave- 
temples m Maharastra, which began to be excavated about the 
ni id dlp of the first century before Christ, and continued to increase 
m number, and to have additional decoiations till the end of the 
Second century after, and were the objects of adoration and resort 
upto about the end of the ninth ccntuiy, we find, among the donors, 
princes and chiefs, who called themselves Mahabhojas and Maha- 
rathis, Naigamas or merchants, Suvarnakaras or goldsmiths, 
Vardhakas or carpenters, DhanyaSrenis or guilds of com-dcalers. 
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and Grhapatis, or ordinary householders There are some Sakas 
and Yavanas also amongst them The great cave-temple at Karla 
was ongirally excavated by Bhtitapala, a Seth of VaijayantI ; 
the hon-pillar m the court in fiont was scooped out by a Maha- 
rathi named Agmmitra One of the cave-tcmplcs at Nasik was 
the gift of Gotami, mother of Gotarriputra Satakarri, and grand- 
mother of Pulumayi A monastery there was the benefaction of 
Usavadata, son-in-law of Nahapana, who deposited sums of 
money also with the guilds of weavers and another guild at Govar- 
dliana near Nasik, out of the interest on which, new garments were 
to be given to the priests in the ramy season Such money-bene- 
factions were also made by private individuals, as recorded in the 
inscriptions at Nasik and Kanheri The period that we have been 
speaking of, has left no trace of a building or sculpture devoted to 
the use of the Brahmanic religion Of course, Biahmanism existed, 
and it was probably, during the period, being developed into the 
form which it assumed in later times The large but unfortunately 
mutiliated inscription at Nanaghat, which is to be referred to the 
second half of the first centur}- before Christ, opens with an invoca- 
tion to Dharma, Indra, Samkarsara and 'i'^asudeva, and seems to 
speak of the Daksina, or fees given by a royal lady for the perform- 
ance of several Brahmanic sacrifices Gifts were made even by 
princes and chiefs to Biahmins Usavadata, the son-in-law of 
Nahapana, was a patron of both Brahmins and Buddhists Some 
of the Satraps of Surastra and Malwa were probably adherents of 
Brahmanism, as is indicated bj^ their adoption of the name of the 
god Rudra as a component of their own names Y’ema-Kadphises 
was as we have seen, a worshipper of §iva In the South, we have 
inscriptions of Sivaskandavarman, a ruler of Kanchi, of Harltiputra 
§atakarni, and of a king of Banavasi which are to be referred to the 
early part of the third century after Christ, and in which grants 
of land to Brahmins are recorded ^ But the religion certainly 
does not occupy a prominent position, and Buddhism was followed 
by the large mass of the people from princes down to the humble 

I Epi. Ind. Vdl. VI, pp. 845, and Vol. I. pp. afi ; also Ind. Ant. , 
Vol. XXV. p. 28. 
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workman. Another peculianty of the penod was the use of the 
Pall or the current Prakrit language in inscnptions Even the 
Brahmanic inscription at Kanaghat and those in the South just 
noticed, arc coirposed in this dialect Sansknt was the language 
of learned Brahmins and Piaknt of ordmary people of all castes. 
The use of the latter, therciorc, indicates a greater deference for 
these people than for Brahmcmic learning The inscriptions in 
Kathiawad, however, of the reigns of the Satiap kmgs are in Sanskrit 
and those of Usavadala are m mixed Sanskrit and Pralrnt. But 
m the middle of the fourth century, the whole scene changes, and 
we now proceed to the consideration of the events which it presents 
to our view. 

Change of Scene — The Guptas 
I have already observed that the Guptas succeeded the Kusanas. 
The first pnnee was named Gupta, and his son was Ghatot- 
kaca, both of whom are styled Maharaja. Ghatotkaca’s son 
was Candragupta I, who is styled Mah^ajadhiraja, or " Kmg 
of kmgs " m the inscnptions. It was dunng the time of this king 
that the power of the Guptas must have begun to nse But his 
son Samudragupta seems to have been one of the most powerful 
prmces of this dynasty. There is a long inscription desciibing his 
exploits, on the same pillar at Allahabad, which contams the in 
scnptions of Asoka Ihere he is called Paiakramanka which title is 
also to be found in other inscriptions as w eU as on his coins. He is 
represented to have conquered and re-established in their domi- 
nions Mahendra, king of Kosala, Vyaghraraja, king of Mahakan- 
tara, Mantaraja of Kerala and manj' other kmgs of Dalrsina- 
patha, to have rooted out lungs reigiung in Aryivarta of the names 
of Rudradeva, Matila, Kagadatta, Candra\aiman, Garapatinaga, 
Nagasena, Acjoitanandin, Balavarman and others, and probably 
estabhshed his supremacy over their pioimecs ; to have reduced to 
submission the chiefs of the forest icgicns , to ha\e exacted tribute 
from, and subjected to his powei, the kings ol Samatata, Davaka, 
Kamaiupa, Nepala, Kartrpura, and other countries on the borders, 
and the tnbes of MMavas, Aijuna^anas, Yaudheyas, Madiakas, 
Abbiias, Pr^unas, Sanakamkas and KMiakharaparikas t to have 
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re-established certain royal famihes which had lost their kingdoms ; 
and to have formed alliances with Daivaputra Sahi SahanuSahi, 
princes of the Saka and Murunda tribes, and with the Saimhalakas, 
who propitiated him with presents ' Theie is an mscnption 
referring itself to his reign found at Eran in the Sagar district, 
which bears evidence to the fact that Ins dominions extended up- 
to that distnct.* 

He was followed by Candragupta II, one of whose in- 
scriptions dated in the year 82, is found at Udayagin, near Bhilasa, 
in Eastern Malwa ^ It must here be remarked that the Guptas 
established an era of their own, as to the initial date of which there 
were long controversies among antiquarians, though it was given by 
Albemni, the Arabic traveller, as corresponding to 242 of the Saka 
era. But the question is now settled, Alberum’s statement has 
been found to be correct and the first year of the Gupta era falls in 
318-19 A D Candragupta 's date 82, therefore, corresponds to 400 
A.D.. Another inscription of the same king occurs at Mathura, 
showing that the Guptas had extended their power to that pro- 
vince which was subject before to the Kusanas * There is one 
more at Gadhwa, near Allahabad, dated in the year 88, conespond- 
ing to 406 A. D , another at Sanchi, dated 93 corresponding 
to 411 A D , and a third at Udavagiri, which bears no date.^ 
These mscriptions show that the dominions of the Guptas embraced 
in the tune of Candragupta II, the whole of the North-Western 
Provinces and Malwa and the Central Provinces. In thie Udaya- 
giri inscription which bears no date, that monarch is represented 
as " wonderful sunhke Bnlliance ’’ itself, and Saba Vlrasena, who 
was his minister and a native of Pataliputia.as having accompanied 
the kmg in his carrer of conquest (hterally, " the king whose object 
was to conquer the whole worid ”) to the place, t.c., Udayagiri, 
or the region m which it was situated. The conquest of Malwa by 
Candragupta thus alluded to in this inscription, took place before 
400 A.D , the date of the first Ldayagiii inscription. The latest 


1 Fleet, Inscnptions of Early Gupta Kings, No i. 
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date of the Ujjayini Mahaksatrapas, is as we have seen, 310 §aka 
or 388 A D These were exterminated by him in that year or about 
a year after, a conclusion which follows from the facts that the 
Ksatrapas issued new coins nearly every year, and there is no issue 
later than 310 §aka 

Candragupta II was followed by Kumaragupta There are six 
inscriptions of his reign — two at Gadhwa, one at Bilsad in Eta 
district, North-Western Provinces, one at Mankuwar, in Allahabad 
district, one at Mathura, and one at Mandasor in Western Malwa. 
One Gadhwa mscnption bears the date 98, corresponding to 41 
A D , that at Bilsad, the year 96, corresponding to 414 A D , that 
at Mathura, the year 113, i e.. 421 AD, that at Mandasor, the 
year 493 of the Malwa era, corresponding to 437 A D., and that at 
Mankuwar, the year 129, t e , 447 A D 

The latest known date of Candragupta II is 411 A D , and the 
earhest of Kumaragupta 414, wherefore, the latter must have 
acceded to the throne in the interval between those two years. 

Kumaragupta was followed by his son Skandagupta, of whom we 
have five inscriptions One of them, that at Junagadh in Kathia- 
wad, represents the dyke of the celebrated Sudarfena lake to 
have burst in 136, and to have been repaired m 137. These 
years correspond to 454 and 455 AD. Another at Kah&um, 
Gorakhpur distnct, North-Western Provinces, bears the year 141, 
corresponding to 459 A D , a third, engraved on a copperplate, 
and found in a stream at Indor m the Bulandshahr District, gives 
the year 146, i.e., 464 AD.. There is another at Bihar, and the last 
or fifth IS engraved on a pillar at Bhitan, Ghazipur distirct, North- 
Western Provmces.* In this mscription, a new foreign race makes 
its appearance for the first time — ^that of the Hunas or Huns. 
Skandagupta is represented to have defeated them and to have 
subjugated a tribe of the name of Fusyamitras 

After Skandagupta, the power of the dynasty began to decline. 
There is an inscription at Eran in the Sagar distict, which bears the 
name of Budhagupta, and the date 165, correspondmg to 483 A.D \ 

I Ibid, Nos 12 to 16 2 Ib%d, No 19 
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This Budhagupta, however, and even Skandagupta are not mention- 
ed in the genealogy of the main branch found engraved on a certam 
seal discovered at Bhit^.' Very likely, therefore, the family broke 
up, about the time of Skandagupta, into two or three branches 
which ruled over different provinces The Vayu and Visnu 
Puranas, after a confused list of foreign pimces and the rulers of 
certam provmces, state that the Guptas will rule alongside of the 
Ganga and over Prayaga Saketa and Magadha 

The Hunas or Huns and the Aulikabas. 

In the mscnption of the reign of Budhagupta mentioned above, a 
Brahman Maharaja of the name of Matr-Visnu and his brother 
Dhanya-Visnu record the erection of a Uhvajastambha or flagstaff 
to the god Janardana In another of the first year of a prmce 
named Toramana, Dhanya-Visnu speaks of his brother Matr- 
Visnu as havmg died m the intcival, and of his erectmg a temple 
to the Boar or Varaha incarnation of Visnu ’ There is another 
inscnption at Gwahor, dated in the 15th year of Mihirakula, who is 
represented as Toramana’s son, and it records the erection of 
a temple of the sun by Matrcela ^ Toramana belonged to the 
Hum race, so that it would appeal that a short time after 174, 
G. E., or 492 A D , the latest date of Budhagupta occurring on one 
of his corns, * e , about 500 A D , the Hunas established their power 
upto the Central Provmces But since only two pnnees of this 
race are mentioned, it appears that they did not retain it for a long 
time. An mscnption at Mandasor in Western Malwa represents 
Ya&dhaiman to have subjugated Mihirakala + We have an in- 
scnption of the same pnnee, dated 589 of theMalava era corres- 
pondmg to 533 AD* The engraver of both is the same person, 
and his name was Govmda. From the manner in which the differ- 
ent statements are made m this mscnption, it appears that the 
family of the pnnee, which was known by the epithet of Aulikara, 
was brought mto importance by Visnuvardhana, who was a pre- 
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decessor of YaSodharman, and it was he who first assumed the 
title of “ Supreme Lord^ King of kings ” From this date of Ya&> 
dharman, therefore, it may be safely concluded that the two Huna 
princes could not have reigned for more than forty years on the 
Cis-Satlaj side of India. 

Vigorous Brahmanic Revival and Renovation — ^Supersession 
OF THE Prakrits by the Sanskrit 

Now, in Candragupta’s inscription at Mathuia, and Skanda- 
gupta's Bihar and Bhitaii inscriptions, Samudragupta is repre- 
sented as having performed the Asvamedha, which is pointedly 
spoken of as having gone out of use for a long time This is the 
first instance of the Brahmanic revival under this djmasty This 
achievement was consideied so important that Samudragupta 
struck golden coins or medals, on the obverse of which is the figure 
of a horse let loose, and the title AS\ amedhaparakrama, or “one 
who performed the achievement of a horse-sacnfice ” on the re- 
verse.* Similar corns, hearing on the reverse the legend ASvamedha- 
Mahendra have been found Mahendra was a title assumed by 
Kumaragupta, as is evident from some of his coins on which his 
proper name as well as the title occur * It appears, therefore 
that he too performed the horse-sacnfice indicative of supreme 
sovereignty. Candragupta If, Kumaragupta, and Skandagupta 
are called Parama-Bhagavatas on their coins, which shows that 
they were worshippers of Bhagavat Vasudeva One of the two 
Udayagin inscriptions dated 82 G E =400 A D , is engraved on a 
panel over two figures, — one of a four-armed god attended by two 
female figures, and the other of a twelve-armed goddess The god 
may he Visnu and the goddess Candi The other Udayagiri 
inscription records the dedication of a cave to ^mbhu The 
Bilsad inscription of Kumaragupta speaks of the building of a 
Pratoll or gallery m the temple of Svami-Mahasena by Dhruva- 
feirman m the year 414 A D The Bihar mscnption represents the 
erection of a yupa or a sacrificial post, and that on the Bhitan 
pillar records the installation of an image of Sarngm and the grant 

1 JRAS, 1889. p. 65. ‘ ' ' 
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of a village by Skandagupta, In the Junagadh inscription, a temple 
of Cakrabhrt (Visnu) is spoken of as having been erected in 456 
A.D by Cakrapalita, son of Parnadatta, Skandagupta’s governor 
of Surastra. The Indore inscnption of the time of Skandagupta 
records the endowment of Devavisnu in 464 A D., for hghting a 
lamp in a temple of the sun. The Mandasor inscnption speaks 
of the erection of a temple of the sun by a guild of weavers in 437 
A D , and its repair by the same in 473 A.D . According to Budha- 
gupta’s Eran inscnption, Matr-Visnu and his brother Dhanya" 
Visnu erected, as mentioned above, a Dhvajastambha or flagstaff, 
to the god Janardana in 483 A D . Matr-Visnu is called " a great 
devotee of Bhagavat," t e , Visnu * The inscriptions of nunor 
chiefs and pnvate individuals dunng this penod record grants of 
villages to Brahmans,’ in the years 474, 481, 492, 495, and 509 
A D., to the temples of Pistapuri* (527 A.D. and 532 AD), Bhaga- 
vat or Visnu'^ (495 A D.), and Aditya or the sun,® (511 A.D.), 
the erection of a dhvaja of Visnu,® grants of villages for the per- 
formance of the five great ntes,^ (570 A.D.), the erection of a yupaj 
or sacnficial post on the completion of a Punclarika^ sacrifice, 
the establishment of Sattras or feeding places for Brahmans and 
others,® &c &c 

Here we have ample evidence of a powerful upheaval 
and the sacrificial rites, and the gods and the goddesses 
adopted into the Brahmanic Pantheon to which, except in 
one instance, there was not even an allusion in the epigraphi- 
cal records of the country for more than five centuries^ 
suddenly present themselves to our view about the end 
of the fourth century , and appear umnteriuptedly for the 
whole of the subsequent penod of about two centuries covered by 
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the inscnptions pubhshed in a collected form by Dr. Fleet. The 
worship of Siva, Visnu, the Sun, and Mahasena seems to have 
become popular with all classes from princes and chiefs to ordinary 
individuals. 

But a still more significant change is the universal adoption 
of the Sanskrit language for the documents inscribed on 
stone and metal instead of the Pali or Prakrit. It mdicates the 
enhancement of Brahmanic influence The Vernacular dialects 
b ad acquired such an importance that not only were they mostly 
used, as we have seen, in inscnptions, but a number of literary 
works presupposed by Hala's Saptaiati, and others like the Brhat- 
katha, attributed to Gunadhya, were composed in them in the 
second or third century of the Chnstian era Buddhism had, of 
course, used one of them for all its religious and hterary purposes. 
But now we find that Sanskrit, or the language of learned Brah- 
mans, rose in general estimation, and acquired such an overwhelm- 
ing importance that the Vernaculars were dnven out of the field ; 
It was more generally studied and a new and more brilliant period 
in the history of Sanskrit literature dawned about this tune. 

Revival in the South 

The influence of this vigorous Brahmanical revival in the North 
extended itself to the Deccan Of the early Calukyas whose 
dynasty was established about the end of the fifth century, Pula- 
ke§l 1 solemnised the ASvamedha sacrifice, and several later prin- 
ces belonging to the family performed the other great sacrifices, 
and grants of land were made to Brahmans, A cave temple to 
Vi^ was dedicated by MangaliSa in §aka 500 or 578 A.D., at 
Badami. And other temples to the same god, and to §iva or 
MaheSvara were constructed m several other places. The worship 
of ^va in the terrific form of KapalikeSvara seems also to have 
come into existence. 

Decline of Buddeisu — ^Rise of Mahayantsu. 

While Brahmanism thus rose in importance and popular favour 
the influence of Buddhism declined m a corresponding degree. The 
number of|^records of Buddhist gifts during this penod is smaller. 
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In the Sanchi inscription of Candragupta (411 A.D.) is recorded 
a grant by a royal military ofBccr for feeding ten Buddhist mendi- 
cants and lighting two lamps in the jewel-house.* The Mankuwar 
mscnption of Kumaragupta (447 A D.) records the mstallation of 
an image of Buddha by h, Bhiksu of the name of Budhamitra * 
Harisvammi, wife of Sanasiddha, records in 449 A.D., m an inscrip- 
tion at Sanchi, the grant of twelve Dinaras as a fixed capital, out 
of the interest on which a mendicant belonging to the Aryasangha 
was to be fed daily, and of three Dinaras for the jewel-house, out 
of the interest on which three lamps were to be daily hghted before 
the Blessed Buddha, and of one Dinara for the seats of four Bud- 
dhas , out of the mterest on which a lamp was to be hghted daily at 
the seats ’ An image of Buddha was set up at Mathura in 453 A.D,, 
another in 5.!|8 A D , and others at Deonya in the Allahabad Dis- 
trict, Kasia in the Gorakpur Distnct, and m Buddhagaya.* 
The last was set up by Mahanaman who also constructed a temple 
(PrSsada) of LokaSSstr in 387 A D.*. 

The language of these inscnptions, unlike that of those of 
the precedmg period, is Sanskrit, and it will be seen that images 
of Buddha were set up and worshipped, like those of the 
Brahmamc gods In both these respects it cannot be demed 
that Buddhism became subject to the same infiuences which 
were m operation m the case of Brahmanism, or rather, ap- 
propnated those points m the nval system , which mcreased its 
popularity about this time. The pnnciples of faith in personal 
beings and devotion to them were incorporated into their creed ; 
and Sansknt was resorted to, to confer digmty on their religious 
books and teachers. The use of this learned language shows, at 
the same time, that, hke Brahmanism, Buddhism now agRnmpH a 
more exclusive character, and ceased to appeal to the people at 
large in their own language ; and the sphere of its iTiflnpnrp hpramp 
much narrower Thus it appears that the revival and renovation 
of Brahmanism went on side by side with corresponding changes in 
Buddhism , which impressed on it the form and character known by 

I Ibid, ^To 5 2 Ibtd, No ii 3 Ibid. No 62 

4 fttd. Nos 63, 70, 68, 69 and 72 5 ibid. No 71 
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the name of Mahayana The earlier form of Buddhism appealing 
only to the moral feelmgs of man, had split up mto a number of 
schools and exhausted itself, and its place was taken up by Brahma- 
nism and Mahayanism But the chann of the names Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sangha, the three jewels, was lost , and Mahayanism 
was unable to regam what had been lost by pnrmtive Buddhism. 
Compared with revived Brahmanism it was feeble, and from the 
first, it had to face the severe attacks of its renovated nval. 

The J AINAS. 

We have two Jama inscnptions also in this period, recordmg the 
installation of images m the 3'ears 424 A D , and 459 A D., at 
Udayagiri and Kahaum respectively ^ Another inscnption of the 
reign of Kumaragupta dated 113 G E or 431 A D . recoids the set- 
ting up of an image at Mathura * It would thus appear that that 
rehgion had not many adherents or patrons about this time. 

Causes of the Previous Decline of Brahmanism and of its 
Revival and Renovation at this Period. 

The vigorous Brahmanical revival we have been considenng must 
have been due, in a large measure, to the natural decay of early 
Buddhism It was this Buddhism that had previously supplanted 
Brahmanism m popular favour, — and for the four or five centnnes 
that it enjoyed the ascendency it had acqmred, Brahmanism and 
the Sansknt language and literature weie neglected The Brah- 
mans themselves regarded their decline as due to the tnumph 
of Buddhism. Subandhu in one of his puns in the Vasavadatta 
tells us that the Buddha doctrmc had brought about the destruc- 
tion of the system based on the words of the Veda ® If so, the 
Brahmamc revival must be regarded as s3mchronous with the de- 
rlmp of early Buddhism and the rise of Mahayanism. Accordmg to 
all accounts it was Nagarjuna, the contemporary of Kamska, that 
gave a distinct form to this Buddhism^ , though the movement may 
have begun a httle earlier. As, according to our view, Kani^ 


I Ibid , Nos 61 and is 
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reigned in the last quarter of the third century, the revival of 
Brahmanism must have alreadj' begun before that penod. 

But the ascendency of early Buddhism was not the only 
cause that had kept down Brahmanism For about a century 
before Chnst and three centunes and a half after, there 
was no powerful Brahmanic prmce , and this is shown by 
the Gupta inscriptions already noticed, which state that the 
horse-sacnfice, indicative of supreme sovereignty, had gone 
out of use for a long time, and also by the facr, that no 
inscription or com reports the existence ot such a prmce 
during the penod This circumstance must have been the result 
of the pohtical condition of the country It was overrun agam and 
agam by foreign invaders each of whom established his power for 
a short time and had to yield to another. The Sakas of Malwa and 
Kathiawad only retamed their sovereignty foi about three hundred 
years. The argument which has been advanced, that these foreign 
princes held a comparatively small portion of the country, and 
could not have influenced its literary’ and rehgious condition for 
the worse, has no weight The unsettled condition of the country 
consequent on their frequent invasions rendered the rise of a 
supreme Brahmamc ruler impossible , and the foreigners them- 
selves could not be expected to favour Brahmanism m a manner to 
enable it to deprive Buddhism of its ascendency. Some of them 
were no doubt Hmduized, but they were not Brahmmized. And 
the Brahmans themselves complained of their bemg neglected by 
the Yavanas, Sakas and Pahlavas, as will hereafter be shown in 
connection with a passage from Manu and the Mahabharata. 

Patrons of the Brahmanic Revival and Renovation 

Wema-Kadphises 

Wema-Kadphises, however, seems to have become a more thorough 
Hindu than any other foreign prmce, and in his time, the 
Brahmanic revival may be understood to have truly begun, i.e., in 
the middle of the third century of the Chnstian era. We have seen 
that his coins bear a figure of Nandm and Siva on the reverse, and 
he styles himself a worshipper of MaheSvara or a mpm-hp r of the 
MaheSvara sect The &kas had figures of Greek deities on their 
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cans, and there are no distmrt indications on them, or on those 
of the Parthians, of any Indian deity But with Wema-Khadphises 
what might almost be called a revolution in this respect begins. 
His Ku^na successors continue their respect towards Brahmanic 
deities, but extend it also to those of the Greeks and Zoroastnztns 
as well as to Buddha Kadphises, however, could not have been 
a patron of the old Vedic religion, nor of Brahmans in particular 
as a sacred caste, nor of the Sanknt language and literature An 
all-sided revival and renovation could proceed only under the pat- 
ronage of Hindu princes And such were the Guptas 


The Guptas — Samudraglpta and Candragupta II, or 
VlKRAMADITYA SVKARI 

The fact that the inscriptions recording gifts to Brahmanic deities, 
and for the daily sacrifices, begin about the end of the fourth century, 
shows unmistakably that the Brahmanic revival denved its force 
and vigour from the patronage of the Gupta princes Samudra- 
gupta and Kumaragupta performed, as we have seen, the horse- 
sacrifice, which had gone out of use The former is represented 
on his Allahabad inscnption to have acquired the title of " Pnnee 
of poets ” by writing w orks which served as models for learned 
men , or pleased them * He patronized poets, and thus put an end 
to the hostility between good poetry and worldly prosperity. 

The tradition about aVikramaditya, who was Sakan or enemy of 
the Sakas, and drove them and other foreigners out of the country 
and patronized learning, is appropriately applicable onty to Can- 
dragupta II of all the pnnees who flourished before him and after 
and whose names have come down to us For he conquered 
Malwa, as we have seen, before 400 A D , — and probably in 388 or 
389 A.D. — and exterminated the §akas, t r , the Satraps of Malwa, 
whose latest date is 388 A D , and drove out the Kuranas, since he 
is the earliest Gupta prince whose inscription is found at Mathura, 
a town which belonged to the Kusanas ^ He assumed the title of 


I Mg®* 

No. I, line 27 

3 D. R. Bbandarkar, JBBRAS, Vol XX pp 31-32. 
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Vikramaditya, which we find on his coins ^ He made Ujjayini his 
capital. For, certain chieftains of the name of Guttas (Guptas) of 
Guttal m the Dharwar district, give themselves m their inscnptions 
the title of U]]aymipuravaradhi§vara, which, like similar titles, 
found m other places, signifies that they belonged to a family whiclj 
once reigned in glory at Ujjayml They trace their descent through 
Vikramaditya, specified as king of Ujjayini, and are styled fuO 
moons of the ocean of nectar m the shape of the hneage of Candra- 
gupta U]]aymi was thus the capital of the Guptas from whom 
the Dharwar Guptas denved their descent The Candragupta 
and Vikramaditya mentioned m their inscnptions are, it will be 
observed, one and the same person, and it is but nght that he 
should be mentioned above all , for it was he who drove away the 
foreigners, and first estabhshed himself at U]]aymi. In one place, 
however, instead of Ujjayini we have Patall m the title, showmg 
that Patahputra, the ongmal capital, had not been forgotten by 
the Southern Guptas. “ There is no other Vikramaditya whose 
existence is authenticated by any contemporary document, and 
who can be construed as the destroyer of Sakas. The supposition 
of the existence of one in the middle of the sixth century has no 
ground to stand on. , 

How, though Candragupta 11 was Vikramaditya Sakari 
and the patron of leammg, it is by no means necessary’ to 
suppose that all the celebrated nme gems flourished at his court. 
Tradition often jumbles together persons and things belonging to 
different times and places. Varahamihira, who died in 509 
Saka, or 5S7 A.D., and the epoch year of whose Pancasiddhantika 
IS iflf] Saka, or 503 A.D., caimothave flourished at the court of 
Candragupta-Vikramaditya, who died between 411 and 414 A,D,. 
But that Vikramaditya Sakan was a patron of learning, is stated by 
the Rajatarangini. He is said to have made a poet of the name 
of Matrgupta kmg of Kasmir, and Matrgupta had a poet depeiv; 
dent on him of the name of Mentha or Bhartpnentha, so that 

, 1 JRAb, 1889, pp gi. 82, 78, 76. 

s Bombay Gazetteer, Vol 1 , Part II Dr. Fleet's Dynasties of the Kaohiese 
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ih'ese two were contemporaries of Candragupta-Vikramaditya. 
The date assigned by Cunnmgham to Matrgupta is 430 A D , which 
is not far removed from that of the Gupta prince as determmed 
from his inscriptions Mentha has been associated with Vikrama- 
ditya by the compilers of anthologies who ascribe a certain verse 
to their jomt authorship ' 

Kalidasa 

And some of the nine gems, perhaps Kalidasa himself, may 
have lived during the reign of Candragupta-Vikramaditya. 
Mallmatha, m his comment on verse 14 of the Meghaduta, states 
that there is m that verse an implied allusion to an opponent of 
Kahdasa, named Dinnaga This person is supposed to be the 
same as the celebrated Buddhist logician of that name, known 
also to Brahmanic waters , and the supposition is, I think, very 
probable. He is said to have been a pupil of a Buddhist patri- 
arch of the name of Vasubandhu , and the date of the latter, and 
consequently that of his pupd and of Kalidasa, has been deter- 
mined by Professor Max Muller to be the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury. But the Professor goes, I think, upon the chronological 
traditions reported by the Chinese, and does not attach due weight 
to certam facts, which necessitate our placing VasubEuidhu earher. 
One of Vasubandhu’s works was translated mto Chinese m the 
year 404 A.D. and another about the year 405 AD®. This shows 
that Vasubandhu must have fiounshed before 404 AD At the 
same time, the Chmese authonties make him a contemporary 
of King Vikramaditya of &avasti,^ or of S^eta, smee the town 
was situated m that provmce. If he was a contemporary of that 
King, the King may have hved m the last quarter of the fourth 
caitury. Saketa, or Ayodhya, over which he ruled, was a provmce 
belonging to the Guptas , and the attitude of the Kmg towards 
the Bauddhas was hostile, as he convoked assembhes of learned 
Buddhists and Brahmans, for religious disputations, m which the 

W 1 occurs m the Mrc- 

chakatika 
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former were defeated and lost the King’s support ’ For these 
reasons, the Vikramaditya, whose contemporary Vasubandhu was, 
must, in all hkelihood, have been the Brahmanic Gupta prince, 
Candragupta-Vikramaditya And if he held his court at SravastI, 
and IS represented to hai e ruled over Saketa, the time referred to 
must be that previous to the conquest of Malwa, which took place 
about 389 A D , and after which the King in all probability resided 
at U]]ayini Vasubandhu therefore lived in the last quarter of 
the fourth century , and his pupil Dinnaga, about the end of that 
century, and if Kalidasa vias his contemporary, he too must 
have hved about that time, and thus, have been one of the gems 
at Vikramaditya’s court 

Literary Revival and Renovation. 

If then after several centuries of neglect on the part of princes 
and people, Brahmanism began to rise in influence and importance 
under Wema-Kadphises, about the middle of the thud century after 
Christ, and made rapid strides in the time of the Gupta Emperors, 
we might expect the Brahmans to make every effort to widen theur 
influence and render it permanent And this is what, I think, we do 
find. With that object, they gave a new and more popular shape to 
the literature of their cieed.and re-arranged it in a manner to meet 
the wants, and be in harmony with the changed feelings, of an in- 
creased number of followers, and strengthen their hold over them. 
They made a great endeavour to place it on a philosophical basis, 
and to show that the creed of their opponents had no such basis. 
This, therefore, was the age when metrical Smrtis, Puranas, and 
Bhasyas or commentaries containing explanatory, apologetic, and 
controversial matter, began to be wntten , and the general hterary 
impulse was communicated to other branches of learning including 
poetry. We shall now proceed to the elucidation of this point. 

Works on Reugious Law. 

In the olden times, the works on rehgious law existed in the form 
of Sutras or prose aphorisms, and they were identified withparti- 

1 Hiuen Xsang's Travels, Beal's Trans Vol. I., pp. 106 fi ; Wassiljew, 
Germ. Trans., p. 240. 
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cular schools or Sakhas of Brahmans. We have thus the Dharma- 
and the Grhya-Sutras of Apastamba, of Baudhayana, Katha, 
ASvalayana, &c But afterwaids books wntten in Anustubh 
Slokas came to be used They prescribed the same rules as those 
given m the (Dharma — ) and Grhya Sutras, and in some cases, a 
close resemblance has been found to exist between the words and 
expressions used in the Sutras and the metrical Law-books or 
Smrtis Thus the Sutras on the Vinayaka§anti in the Katha 
Sutra are reproduced almost word for word in the corresponding 
portion of the Yajnavalkya Smrti ^ But in the new books the 
exposition is plainer than in the Sutras, which werepnmanly meant 
to be supplemented by oral explanation Here, therefore, is an 
attempt to disentangle the Brahmamc rehgious law from the iiar- 
row schools to which it was before attached, and put it in a form 
intelligible and apphcable to all Brahmamc Hmdus. Hence is the 
choice of the Anustubh Slokas mstcad of the old Sutras, as it 
was used ordinarily for aU hterary purposes But in the revised 
Hindu Law, certam customs such as the kiUing of cows even for 
sacrificial purposes, and levirate — the feehng agamst which bad 
grown strong — were prohibited , while a compromise was effected 
in the case of others, which had not become unpopular to that 
extent. The old precept, for instance, about eatmg the flesh of five 
species of animals, was hedged round by a number of restrictions ; 
but in order to satisfy the claims of the old Vedic religion, the 
slaughter of some of them was freely allowed m religious ntes. 
These metncal Smrtis, therefore, it would not be wrong to refer to 
about the Ku^a-Gupta penod. 

There is a passage in the Smrti of Manu, m which it is 
stated that certain native Indian tnbes, such as the Fundrakas 
and Dravu^, and the Yavanas, Sakas and Pahlavas, 
were ongmally Ksatriyas, but they became Madras by their 
setting the Brahmans at defiance and gradually ceasing to 
perform the rehgious ntes.’ In a chapter in the Anu&- 

1 Von Brsulke on M&nava Grhya Sntra, Jour. Germlan Or, S., Va 
XXXVI., pp 427fi. 
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ggTiilfa Book of the Mahabharata, Bhisma says to Yudhisthira: 
'* The highest duty of a crowned king is to worship learned 
Brahmans ; they should be protected as one protects oneself or one’s 
children, and be respected, bowed to, and revered as if they were 
one’s parents If Brahmans are contented, the whole country 
prospers ; if they are discontented and angry, eveiythmg goes to 
destruction They can make a god not a god, and a not-god, a 
god. One whom they praise prospers, one whom they reproach, 
becomes miserable. The different Ksatnya tnbes, 6akas, Yavanas, 
and Kambo]as became Sudras through not seemg or following 
Brahmans."^ In these passages, a Ksatnya ongm is supposed in 
order that the Sudrahood of these tnbes, which was consequent on 
their being beyond the Aryan pale, and which, as stated before, ist 
plainly asserted by Patanjah in the case of two of them, may appear 
as the result of their not paying deference to Br ahman s. This 
shows that the neglect of the sacerdotal caste by the Yavanas, 
Walras, Pahlavas and other tnbes, was uppermost in the minds of 
those who mvented a Ksatriya ongm for them , and the passages 
and especially the chapter in the Mahahharata, look as if they were 
written when the foreign domination had come to a dose, and the 
Brahmans had fully tnumphed, and were anxious to preserve their 
newly gained influence. The chapter, therefore, must have been inter- 
polated mto the epic in the Gupta penod, and the Smrti of Manu 
— based on a previous Sutra work and traditional or floating texts® — 
composed at about the same time. The Mahabharata, however, 
already existed in its full form at the period; for it is mentioned by 
name m copperplate inscnptions of the years 174 G.E. {492-3 A.D.,) 
and 177 G.E. (495-6 A.D.) and two more, and as a §atasahasri, ora 
work of a hundred thousand verses, m one of the year 214 G.E- 
(532-3 A.D.) * But it can hardly admit of a reasonable doubt 
that it was retouched about this period. 

Works on the SACRinciAL Ritual. 

The works on the sacrificial ntual, and specially the Bhasyas or 
great commentaries on the Sutras of the several Vedas or Vakhas, 

1 Chaptei J3 2 See below. 
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must have begun to be written about this tune Since the saciifi- 
^ dal religion was being reiuved.the necessity of a definite and autho- 
ritative ntual was felt , and as the sacrifices had been out of use for 
a long tune, a knowledge of the ritual was rare and vague. The 
names of the writers of the Bhasyas and other works on the ntual, 
end in the honorific title Svatnin, such as a Devasvamin, the com- 
mentator on the Sutra of Asvalayana , Bhavasvamm, on that of 
Baudhayana , Dhtirtasvamin, on that of Apastamba, Agnisvamm, 
on that of Latyayana, &c This title we find used in Central 
India in the last quarter of the fifth century, and the first of the 
sixth. In the copperplate charters dated 474-5 AD, 481-2 A.D., 
and 509-10 A D , and issued by the Panvra]aka Maharajas, occur 
such names as Gopasvamin,^ Bhavasvamm, ° Devasvamm the son 
of Agnisvamm, Govindasvamm,^ &c , among the grantees In the 
Deccan, we find the title affixed to the names of some of the grantees 
in the copperplates, issued by the prmces of the earlj. Calukya 
dynasty, in the second half of the seventh century and the early 
part of the eighth , and we have such names as KeSavasvammi 
Karkasvimin, and Devasvamin, which are the names of wnters of 
commentaries on the sacrificial Sutras, and other works on the 
ritual. The title Svamin is indicative of the period between the 
fourth and the tenth centunes , for we do not find it used later. 

PURANAS. 

The idea of recastmg the Puranas into their present form must 
have origmated about this time They existed long before, smee 
they are alluded to in the Upanisads and 6rautasutras, but their 
contents must have been stnctly in accordance with the rule given 
by Amarasimha in his lexicon, — they embraced an account of the 
creation and dissolution of the world, of the different famihes of 
and princes, and of the deeds of the most heroic among 
them, and of the Manvantaras, or different ages of the world. 
But now the necessity of glonfymg the different gods and 
goddesses, whose worship was nsmg in favour, and of firmly 
ju mlrpting other rellgious duties, had been felt ; and new 

Fleet, I c.. No ai 2 No. aa. 3 IM, Ko. a3. 
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PurSnas were composed, having the frame-work of the old 
but with new matter mtroduced on every occasion Thus, 
if we compare the chapters on Creation in the Vayu, the 
Lihga, and the Markandeya Puranas, we shall find not only a 
similanty of contents but of language also The Visnu contams an 
abridged account of the matter, but often-times, the words are the 
same. Most of the existmg Puranas, — perhaps all — were written 
to promote the worship of particular deities, Visnu, Siva, and 
Durga m their several forms, or to strengthen the authonty of the 
religious practices that had begun to prevail The Vayu appears 
to be one of the oldest of these works, as it is quoted in Sankara- 
carya’s Bhasya It mentions the Guptas, as I have already 
observed, as ruling alongside of the Ganga, over Prayaga, Saketa 
and Magadha If this verse has undergone no corruption and was 
advisedly put in, the Purana, in which we find it, must have been 
written before Candragupta-Vikramaditya conquered Malwa and 
Mathura and drove out the foreigners, that is, before the last 
quarter of the fourth century The Visnu has the text in a cor- 
rupt form. As the Purana editors did not care very much for the 
matter, which did not immediately concern their purpose, they 
were not careful to give the ongmal before them correctly, and 
even misunderstood it The Visnu is evidently later than the 
Vayu. The Puranas began to be recast, when the worship of 
Hmdu deities rose in popular estimation — about the time of Wema- 
Kadphises, mca 250 A D , and the process continued through the 
Gupta period to a much later date, and new Puranas appeared from 
time to time , and it has hardly ceased even to this day, since we 
find Mahatmyas springing up now and then, though not Pura^ 
in a complete shape. 

Floating Literature. 

In considermg the question of the recasting of the works on the 
religious creed of the Brahmans, and those on mythology, it should 
be borne in mind, that the ait of writing was mtroduced mto India 
at a comparatively late period, and even afterwards was resorted 
to, very rarely. Hence, hterary works and detached verses, coB- 
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taimng religious ajid moral precepts and beautiful poetic senti- 
ments, were, in the olden times, composed and transmitted orally. 
In the case of the latter, the name of the author was forgotten, 
and there was thus a floatmg mass of anon5unous verses in the 
mouths of the learned When, therefore, systematic writing had 
to be resorted to, to give fixity and permanence to the creed, and 
when wnting came to be generally used even for purposes of pro- 
fane literature, these floating verses were appropriated or used by 
several wnters Hence it is, that we often find the same verses 
in such works as the Smrti of Manu, the Mahabhaiata, and even 
in Pall Buddhistic works, and sometimes, though v ery rarely, m 
dramatic plays and poems also This source, therefore, was also 
drawn upon by the unters of Smrtis and Puiaras m the Gupta 
period, in addition to those already indicated 

Astronomy 

Like the Dharma and legendary lore, the astronomy of the Hmdus 
was also recast on the same pnnciple as that which guided the 
re-edition of those two branches, namely to put it in a form stated 
to the condition of the new times Hence, the old astronomical 
elements were combined t\ith such ones of a Gieek origin, as had 
found acceptance among the Hindus, and some new elements, dis- 
covered or thought out by the w liters thcmsches being added, 
the works known as the original five Siddhantas arose ' As in the 
r acp of the new works on the first two subjects, the name of a pro- 
fane author was not connected with these works, but it was ex- 
pressly stated or left to be understood that they were composed by 
old Mums or gods Dr Thibaut thinks that two of them - the 
Romaka and the PauliSa— must haie been composed not later 
than 400 A.D.. Probably all the Siddhantas were written about 
the middle of the fourth century 01 even earlier, especially as they 
were held in reverence by Varahamihira who wrote about them m 
the middle of the sixth century A direct borrowing fiom any 
particular Greek woik is not contended for by any body As in 

j 'riubaul. Introduction to his Edition of the PaficssiddlidnliL^, 
pp xlixfi. 
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the case of the art of coinage, the knowledge of some elements of 
Greek astronomy, must have reached the Hindu‘S through theBac- 
tnans, the &ikas, and the other foreign races with whom they came 
in contact , and this was made use of, in their works, when the 
Biahmans gained or regained influence in the fourth century All 
the celebrated Indian astronomers flourished after this period 
Aryabhatta was born in 476 A D , and Varahamihira died, as 
already stated, in 587 A D 

MImamsa 

Subandhu in his ^'asa^adatta tells us that the doctnne of Tatha- 
gata or Buddha was destrojed or attacked by those who followed 
the system of Jaimini ^ The earliest of these followers whose 
works are extant, is Sabarasvamm, the author of the Mimamsa- 
bhasya Sabarasvamm establishes the existence of the soul as 
an independent entitj, and not identical with thefeehngs, which 
are phenomenal only, against the Bauddhas generall}’, and the 
reahty of the external world against the followers of the Yoga- 
cara School, and refutes the nihihsm taught by the Madhyamika 
School.® The Yogacara School was founded by Aryasahga, or 
Asahga, who was the elder brother of Vasubandhu, the preceptor 
of Dinnagacarya. Arj asanga was thus a contemporary of Vasu- 
bandhu,3 and hved in the last quarter of the fourth century Sa- 
barasvamm, therefore, probably composed his Bhasya on Jaimini, 
in the fifth century, and we have seen that the honorific title, 
Svamin which he bore, was in use in that century. Kumaiila was 
the writer of a Vartika on the Bhasya, and he was a strong com- 
batant. He flourished about the end of the seventh century. 
There was another school of the Munamsa, thoroughly atheistic, 
founded by Prabhakara. But it appears to have been soon neglect- 
ed. AU these writers laboured also to establish the authoritative- 

1 In the pun contained m the expression 

2 Bibl Ind Ed pp 19 ff , S, g Kumaiila, in his Sloka\ai tika, indicates 
that Sahara refutes in the last two cases the doctrines of the YogaeSra and 
Madhyamika Schools 

3 Wassiljew, Germ Trans , pp 146, 226 and 237 
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ness of the Vedas and their eternity, against the objections urged 
by the Buddhists and Jainas 

Logic, Dialectics, and Samkhya 

Buddhists and Brahmans earned on controversies in the field of 
logic also. The well-known passage in the beginning of Vacas- 
pati's work, entitled Vartikatatparyatika, gives us valuable in- 
formation about the matter " The levered Aksapada, havmg 
composed the Sastia, calculated to lead to eternal bliss, and an 
exposition of it havmg been given by Paksilasvamin, what is it 
that remains and requires that a Vartika should be composed ^ 
Though the author of the Bhasya has given an exposition of the 
festra, still modem (scholars) Dinnaga and others, having enveloped 
it m the darkness of fallacious arguments, that exposition is not 
suffiaent for determining the trath , hence the author of the Ud- 
dyota dispels the darkness by his work — ^the Uddyota, ^ e , light 
(torch)." ^ Vacaspati here calls Dihnaga modem, in comparison 
with Paksilasvamin or Vatsyayana, the author of the Bhasya. 
If he had correct information, Vatsyayana must be supposed to 
have lived about two or more centuries before Dinnaga. But it 
can hardly be expected that he should have a correct, histoncal 
knowledge of the mattei It is, therefore, not unlikely, especially 
in view of the fact that the title Svamin is given to the author, that 
he flourished about half a centuiy before Dinnaga, i e , about the 
middle of the fourth centuiy Bharadvaja or the author of the 
Uddyota, is, as is well known, mentioned by Subandhu, who again 
IS praised by Bana in the middle of the seventh century. He 
may therefore have flourished in the middle of the sixth century, 
or even earlier. — In later times, the Buddhist doctrines in logic 
and metaphysics were criticised by the Vedantms Saihkaracarya 
and his pupil SureSvara 

The Samkhya philosophy also was revived by ISvarakrsna, who 
wrote the Sariikhya-Kankas The oldest commentary on the 
work is that by Gaudapadacarya The Karikas and the com- 
mentary were translated into Chinese between the years 557 ® • 


I Vizianagaram Senes, p i. 
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and 569 AD.. The Kankas are m the Arya metre; and this 
metre is used by Aryabhatta and others, and appears to have 
been a favourite one with the writers of the period An author 
quoted by Dr. Hall says that Kalidasa composed the Kankas m 
the name of I§varakrsna, or using the name ISvarakrsna.' Whether 
this IS true or not, all that we know about I§varakrsna, is not 
inconsistent with the supposition that he flounshed in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. 

Ornate Poetry 

Sanslmt poetry was cultivated and appreciated more generally 
m this period, than it could have been in the preceding ages, when 
the language itself was not generally studied, and the Prakrits were 
in favour. I have already spoken about Kalidasa and Bhartrmen- 
tha. Though the dates of all the poets, fiom whose works we have 
excerpts in our anthologies are not known, my general feeling is that 
none of the waters of ornate poetry quoted theiein is older than the 
fourth or the end of the third century, ASvaghoa, the author of 
the Buddhacarita, which has often been compared to Kalidasa’s 
RaghuvamSa, was a contemporarj’ of Kaniska, as is admitted by 
all, and lived, according to our interpretation of the Kusana dates, 
at the end of the third, and the beginning of the fourth century. 

Professor Max Muller started several years ago the theory of the 
" Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature " It was powerfully contested 
by several able scholars, and now it seems almost to have been 
given up But there is no question that the inscnptions place clearly 
before us the facts of the decline of Brahmanism, the ascendancy 
of early Buddhism, and the neglect of the Sansknt language and of 
the cultivation of the Prakrits, from about the first century before 
Christ to about the middle of the fourth, and a powerful Brahmanic 
revival about the end of the century. This phenomenon may be 
called “ The Revival and Renovation of Brahmanism and of the 
Sanskrit Language and Literature ” Professor Max Mfiller placed 
the Sakari Vikramaditya in the middle of the sixth century, and 

1 Hall, SamkhyasS,ra, Preface, p 29 I understand the passage 

fcTT: “ in the text 
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assigned that penod to the nine gems, and consequently later 
dates to the whole of the modem Sanskrit hterature. I have 
identified him with Candragupta-Vikramaditya of the Gupta 
dynasty, who reigned about the end of the fourth century^ 
and have referred Kalidasa to that period. Under this supposi- 
tion, most of the arguments, used by the late Professor 
Buhler lose their weight . and the only Sanskrit inscription left 
for him to go upon, is that of Rudradaman at Gimar of the 
year 150 A D.. But, according to my way of understandmg the 
matter, ornate poetry was not undeveloped or unknown in the 
centuries of Brahmanic depression , but the language chiefly used 
for its cultivation, was one or other of the Prakrits or Vernaculars, 
and Sanskrit was resorted to rarely I attach full weight to the 
argument based upon the specimens of Sanskrit poetry occumng in 
the Mahabhasya. But I maintain that, like Brahmanism itself, it 
had not many votaries, and was not extensively cultivated. With 
the restoration of Brahmanic influence m the Gupta penod, Sans- 
krit poetiy received a fresh start along with the other branches of 
literature we have passed under review , and just as there were 
earlier works m those branches, so were there earlier poetic works. 
The dechne m the previous penod was due, not to any positive 
hostility of the foreign rulers, but to the popularity of early 
Buddhism and of the Praknt languages; and the only way in 
which the foreigners exercised a baneful influence was, as has been 
already indicated, by not patronizing the Brahmanic l earn i n g in 
the mann er, in which a Brahmamc universal sovereign would have 
done, and by rendering, by their frequent incursions and their 
power, the rise of such a one impossible. 



THE SAMKHYA PHILOSOPHY. 

[from the INDIAN PHILOSOPHICAL BSVIEW, JAN. ZQIQ 
VOL. 11 . NO. 3 , PP. 193-199- ] 

This essay ms onginally published by Su R. G. Bhandarkar himself 
about the year 1870 , it was subsequently reprinted in the ( now defunct ) 
Indian Philosophical Review, Vol. II. edited by Professors A. G. Widgery 
and R. D. Ranade, and published by the Oxford Umversity Press, Bombay • — 

N. B. U. 


Of the SIX systems of philosophy regarded as orthodox that of 
the Stmkhyas is one. The Samkhya doctnnes claim a very high 
antiquity. Perhaps the earhest philosophical speculations of the 
Indian Aryans ran in this direction, and m that of a kmdred system 
known m later tunes as the Vedanta Some of the terms chara- 
cteristic of the Samkhya School are to be met with in the Upam^ds 
and though Samkaracarya m h» Vedanta Bhasya has brought 
forward very elaborate arguments ® to prove that the terms have no 
reference to that system but to his own, an unsectanan reader can 
have very little difficulty m arriving at the conclusion that the 
Samkhya doctrmes are set forth m those places There is scarcely 
a Purana ^ that does not give an account of the creation of the 
umverse m accordance with this system, though in a greatly mo- 
dified form, and m a manner which mdicates that the ongmal sig- 
nificance of the Saihkbya doctrmes, as I conceive it, was not clearly 


1 Katha Up , Bib Ind page, 114-15, SvetESvatara Up, Bib Ind 
page 336-37 and MaitrSyamya Upanisad 6-10 

2. Vei^nta Sutra Bhasya, chap. I, pada 4, adhikarana I-II 

3. See Bhagavata, sk III. chap V, Matsya, Poona edn Chap III , Agni! 
Bib. Ind. chap 17, page 41, Markandeya, Bib. Ind. chap 45, page 258 
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understood In the Bhagavadglta ' allusions are now and then 
made to the philosophy of this school, and several charpters are 
devoted to it in the Santi-parva ® of the Mahabharata. So that, 
it appears that the system along with or supplemented by the 
Vedanta, with which however it is often confounded, has worked 
itself into the ordinary behef of the Hindus. But m spite of this, 
the Samkhya philosophy has long been driven away from the cur- 
riculum of Sansknt students on this side of India, and I have 
not heard of any &sln in the Maratha or Gujrath country having 
devoted himself to it, and nearly ail know but httle about it. But 
in the North and in the Gauda country a better treatment is ac- 
corded to it It IS more generally studied, and a chair for it eidsts 
in the Benares Saasknt College. 

But from the mere fact that the doctrines of the Samkhyas are 

to be met with in very ancient works, it does not necessarily follow 

that these speculations weie systematized at the time when those 

works were wntten. No fact is plainer in the history of Sanskrit 

literature than this — that the body of notions embodied under each 
* 

Sastra.wasnot conceived at once by the chief writer on the subject, 
but that before they were put into that shape, they had gone through 
a process of growth and development But the Samkhya philoso- 
phy seems to have been very early reduced to a system. The name 
Samkhya, about the etymology^ of which there is much dispute, 
could not have been invented before the floatmg mass of the 
Samkhya doctrines obtained fixity and stabihty. And this name 


I Chap III, 3 , 27 : 42 i 

2. Chap 308, 9 , 312, 17. 

3. Malwblmrata- ^ I ^ ^ 

»Rrr: ll ^ etc Matsya-?lt^ 

■ II In these is derived from 


‘number’, and the Sastra is so called on account of its enumeration of 
the 25 principles This etymology appears to be correct The scholiasts 
explain the term by knowledge See Samkara and 

Sridhara on Gita II, 39 , III, 3. 
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occurs in one at least ' of the earher Upanisads, and in the Bhaga- 
vadgita^ and other parts of the Mahabh^ata. The person, to whom 
an almost unammous tradition ascnhes the authorship of the sys- 
tem, IS Kapila In the Bhagavata, he is represented as an avatara 
ot ^'lsllu ; ^ and his name occurs in the SvetaSratara Upamsad, ■* 
Mhorc the creator of the Universe is spoken of ‘ as having nourish- 
ed Kapila the Rsi with knowledge and =cen him bom ” ^m- 
kailcdiya, whose great object is to show that the philosophy of 
the Saihkhyas has no basis in the hallowed Smti, considers the 
Kapila here alluded to, to he thatRsi who humt the sons of Sagara 
to ashes by a curse <tnd not the author of the sj stem he is combat- 
ing.® But the Bhagavata represents the enemy of Sagara’s sons 
to be the founder of the school of the Samkh\'as.® and there can be 
little occasion for the mention of such a person as the former, if he 
is to be considered as a difierent indii idual from the latter, m such 
a work as the ^vetaSiatara Upamsad, devoted as it is, to the m- 
vestigation of the soul of the Uraverse 

But which of the existing works on the sj'stem is to be 
ascribed to Kapila, or whether anj' work written bj’ him has 
come down to us at all, is a question which it is not 
very' easy' to answer. A collection of Sutras entitled Samkhya 
Pramcana is ascribed to him ; but the very' name of this work is 
unknown on this side of India. Madhava in his San'adarSana 
Samgraha does not mention it, though in settmg forth the doctrines 
of each school, he m most cases first gives the title of the work of 
the founder, and m several cases,ananalvsis of its contents. The only 
Samkhya Pravacana known to him is the leading treatise of the 
Yoga School, of which he gives a short abstract ; while his observa- 


I. §Teta£vataia Up., Bib. Ind. page $ 66 . 

2- in. 3- 3L3.;n. 7 

4. Bib Ind. p 351-3. 

Vedanta Bhasya, Chap. p&da I ^tia 1 .^ 

6.1X.& 
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tions on the Samkhya philosophy aie based on Isvarakrsna’s 
Karikas The Samkhya Pravacana, too, attnbuted to Kapila 
bears altogether a modem air about it. Next in importance to the 
leading treatise on a particular ^stra is the bhasya on it Such 
bhasyasinthe case of the other Sastias were untten bj poisons, 
who, in consequence of their work, enjoj great reputation, and are 
to be referred to a pietty high antiqm^'j All subsequent writers 
never style their elucidatory works bhasyas, but giie them the 
name of vrtti ' or vaiiika Such foi instance is the case with the 
Mmiarosa, Vedanta, Nyaya, and Vyikarana bhasyas, the authors 
of which, Sabara, Samkaia, Vatsj'ajana, and Patanjali aii' wndcly 
known and justly held in reicrcncc, and flounshed, all of them 
before the tenth century of the Chnstan Era While the onlj 
bhasya on the Samkhva Pravacana, is that by Vijnana Bluksu, who. 
Dr. Hall thinks, flounshed in the sixteenth or sei'entcenth century, 
and not earlier than Madhaia, smcc he does not appear to have 
known him It is haid to believe, on the supposition of the high 
antiquity of the Samkliya Piavacana, that it could have remained 
without a bhasya for so many centuries, considering the impoitance 
of the Sastra itself Eoi tiiese and other reasons, I think that the 
Samkhya Pravacana is not a vvoik of high antiquity, and could 
not have been written bv Kapila But there aie scvcial works of 
authonty on the subject, and among these, that of Isvarakrsna, the 
Kankas, enjoys great reputation Di Hall gieatly piaises Vijnana 
Bhiksu , but to me he appeals to Lc a very unsafe guide since his 
great object seems to be to bnng the Vedanta and the Samkhya as 
dose as possible 

It is time now that I should entei into the philosophy of Kapila. 
The world is full of misery. Man’s sufleiings in it are of three 
kinds,' those originating with his body and his mind (Adhyatmika). 
He IS liable to disease, such as fever, dysentery or cholera, and to 
mental anguish caused by such an occurrence as the death of a 


I The Vrtti on the Vedanta Sfttra alluded to by Samkaia, ol course, 
existed before Sarnkara. 

9 [R G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. i.] 
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child, wife or fnend i Then again the creatures around him are 
often the source of great trouble to him Mosquitoes, bugs, snakes, 
crocodiles, sharks, vultuies, tigcis, wolves, and even his fellow men 
render his existence intolerable to him (Adhibhantika) 3 And even 
the gods will not let him alone Thei will send down lightmng 
on his head, or blow aw'ay his liouse bv a hurricane (Adhidaivika) 
Nothing that we see, will free us fiom these evils Even after death 
we have another existence in which oui fate pursues us, and we are 
again subjected to these very ills The Siuti tcUs us to perform 
sacrifices or practise some other virtues, and for these deeds, 
promises us a place m Heaven where w c shall be happy But even 
here, the happiness allowed us, is just in proportion to our deserts, 
and after a time, must come to an end It is not pure, complete, 
absolute How then to secure this absolute bhss or this absolute 
cessation from pain ’ This is the pioblem Kapila has undertaken 
to solve " Reflect," says he, " what your miscncs anse from If 
they aiise from the nature of your soul, there is no help for you 
But they do not ausc from the nature of your soul , their cause 
is totally dillercnt , separate yourself from that cause, and you 
wdl be happy ’’ 

Then the nature of the soul and of the world, which is the source 
of afEhction, are set forth m the shape ol twenty-five tattvas or 
principles, a knowledge of which is nccessaij^ foi the attainment of 
eternal beatitude. The first is prakrti or piadhana, the onginal 
prmciple or cause of all, which consists m the equipoise of the 
three qualities viz , sattva, light, bnghtness or goodness ; rajas, 
passion or feeling, and tamas darkness, pain, ignorance. The 
first IS the source of happiness and its function is to render 
anjdhmg manifest and clear , from the second, action originates, 
and from the third, pam, stohdity or stupour. 

From this pradhana, is produced by a process of development, 
the principle of maliat 01 buddhi which is translated intelligence, 
but which I consider to be ecjuivalent to fimte or conditioned 
intelligence This buddhi assumes four foinis when the quahty 
of goodness prevails in it over the other two , viz , dharma or 
wrtue, jfiana or knowledge, vairagya or fiecdom from earthly 
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affection, and aisvarya or magical power, buch. as is ascribed to 
a yogin When the quality of darkness prevails, this same 
buddhi appears in the form of adharma or \uce, ajnana or 
Ignorance, avairag3-a or earthly affection, and anaisvarya or 
absence of extraordinary power 

This mahat-tattva or buddln gives birth to ahamkara, con- 
sciousness of individuahty or egoism, which in its turn, where 
sattva or light is predominant, produces the five senses and the 
five organs of action The five senses are seeing, hearing, 
smelling, tasting, and feeling , and the five organs of action are 
the speech, hand, foot, and the organs of excretion and regenera- 
tion Manas wluch sets in motion both these groups, is an organ 
of sense as well as action It is to be translated by the words 
will and attention When in the principle of consciousness, the 
quality of tamas or darkness prevails, it produces the five subtle 
elements, the rudiments of the objects of the five senses. 

And from these subtle elements are produced m a developed 
or grosser form, aka§a or sl:j', tejas or light, prthivi or earth, 
vayu or wmd, and apas or water, wluch are the object of the 
senses of hearing, seeing, smelling, touch and taste, lespectively. 

We thus get twenty-four principles, and the last is punisa or soul 
which IS pure, eternal, and absolute Purusa is incapable of action, 
but has light and life, while pradhana or prakrti whose products 
we have noticed, is acetana, * e , has no life or light, but possesses 
the power of action Puiusa is like a pangu or man without 
legs who has got eyes, and prakiti has got legs but no eyes (andha) 
Hence left to themselves, the andha and pangu would not be able 
to move, but if they agree that the pangu with no legs should sit on 
the shoulders of the andha, then they both can go over any dis- 
tance they choose In the same manner, if purusa and prakrti 
were disjoined, the world would not exist, and it is their union that 
sets prakrti in motion, and all things up to the five gross elements 
are produced It is in consequence of this union thatpurua appears 
to be active, though not so m reahty, and prakrti has the ap- 
pearance of something living or cetana. 
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In everj' sensation or present act of sense, buddhi or intelligence 
ahamkara or consciousness, manas or will and attention, together 
with the particular uigan of sense, are concerned, while in a past 
or future act of sense, ifi , inrecalhng a past or conceiMng a possi- 
ble sensation, the first three only are employed These three, 
therefore, are internal faculties of cc^mtion, and the organs of sense 
and action are called external faculties These thirteen faculties 
together with the five subtle elements form what is called the 
suksma Sarira or subtle body. At death, the gross elements of 
the human body only are destroyed, while this subtle body assumes 
several gross bodies and appears m the world again If this subtle 
body IS instinct with virtue, it goes up, if with vice, it goes below; if 
with ]nana or real knowledge *«, (of course) of the twenty-five 
principles, it is cast off, and the soul attams Moksa or its original 
absoluteness. 

This, in bnef, is the system of the Samkhyas To one who really 
attempts to understand it and to reduce it to a modem shape, not 
a few difficulties present themselves V\Tiat is the nature of this 
prakrti or pradhana which, umted with the puru^, is said to 
be the origin of all things, and in what sense can it be said to pro- 
duce mtelhgence, and through it, ahamkara or consciousness, and 
through this again, the subtle elements and thence the world ? 
The books themselves on the Sastra, do not explain this satisfac- 
torily, and Vi]nana Bhiksu says that the order of production of 
these prinaples rests on the authority of the Sastra alone, and is a 
thing that cannot be proved * But a Sastra which re.juires thmgs 
to be taken on trust, is no Sastra The Puranas too afford us no 


I samkhya SBia '■The only evidence 
for the production of Mahat from Frakrti and of Ahamkara from Mahat 
IS the Sastra itself , from inference, one can arrive only at the general con- 
clusion that an effect has a cause , but as to production, there can be no 
inference calculated to show whether the gross elements are first produced 
and thence the internal organs, or these latter first and from them, the 
elements " 
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help The Matsya' tells us that from mahat-tattva is produced the 
Pur.amc Tnnity. With an excess of sattva, mahat is Visnu, of rajas 
it is Brahma, and of tanias, it is Rudra And as a general rule, the 
Samkhya principles arc lepresented by them as having been first 
produced or set in motion by the creator, at the tune of the crea- 
tion, and aie personified and put into the ranks of gods * Cole- 
brooke thinks prakrti to be “ eternal matter, mdnscrete, undis- 
tingnishable, as destitute of parts ’* If so, it is like the eternal 
paramanus or atoms of the VaiSesikas, and m this case, theSariikhyas, 
ought to be consistent and represent, like the VaiSesikas, the pro- 
duction of such things as dvyanuka, trasarenu (small pieces of mat- 
ter), and ghata (pot) from it and not that of buddhi, ]nana,dhanna, 
daya, ahamkara and such other purely mental states We must 
also bear in mind, that the umon of this prakrti ivith the soul is 
considered necessary for the production of the result though the 
soul is regarded as incapable of action What is the necessity 
of this union, if prakrti were matter in the ordmary sense ? 
Professor Wilson also considers prakrti as the material cause of 
things. 

To me, however, the system of Kapila appears to disclose 
an idealistic view of nature The position of Idealism is this. I 
know directly what passes in my consciousness I am con- 
scious of certam sensations of which I believe myself not to be 
the cause To account for them, I suppose the existence of an 
external natiue. But this is simply an inference necessitated by 
the constitution of my mind, t e , the external world for me 
exists in consequence of a law of my mtellect Beyond my 
consaousness and my intellect, there is no warranty for the 
existence of the external world Whence anses the necessity 
of the supposition of its existence ? In consciousness, there 


II 
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are feelings and representations » e , I feel myself tied down to a 
particular state, my freedom is restrained, my free activity is limit 
ed. Who has limited me ’ Certainly not the external world, 
for it IS my own creation It is to account for that limitation of 
my free activity that I posit it The limitation is prior, the sup- 
position of the external world is subsequent I feel my activity 
impaired, and so much, as I feci is taken away from me, I attribute 
to something else I simplj' objectivise my subjective feehng We 
must then look tor this limitation of the me in the state of the in- 
tellect, previous to consaousness , foi when the me awoke, it awoke 
with its limitations, with the not me These limitations, thercfoie, 
pomt to the natuie of the intellect, just as the little red, green, and 
blue clouds visible to the eye when it is dazzled, indicate the struc- 
ture of the organ itself, and do not exist in themselves 

This IS the Idealism of Fichte, the German philosopher. Let us 
compare Kapila’s system with it We must here distinguish be- 
tween four things In the state of consciousness when the me 
feels itself limited, the intellect first of all posits or afiirms the me, 
and then opposes to itself the not me The not me is apprehended 
as hnuting the me, putting it into a definite state The hmitation 
of the me imphes its previous freedom or luilimiteness Had it not 
been absolutely free or unlimited ,it would not have felt itself limit- 
ed If firateness were its nature these limitations would not 
awaken it, te , consciousness would be impossible The four 
things then are —the ego te , the finite ego, the non-ego, the limi- 
tation or limiting, and the free, unhmited or absolute ego, t e , the 
ego previous to consciousness Now, Kapila's ahamkara corresponds 
to the fimte ego, and the five subtle and gross elements, together 
with their counterparts, the senses, which without this ego would 
not exist m consciousness, and which consequently, m the language 
of our philosopher, are produced by the ego, correspond to the nonr 
ego. The free, unlimited, absolute egois purusa, and its limitation by 
the non-ego is the bandha or "sanga which ties us down to this world. 
But Fichte has told us that the limitation of the ego is the result of 
something that had passed m the intellect previous to conscious- 
ness, previous to the positing of the ego This according to Kapila, 
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IS the pnnciple of buddbi or mahat, which produces ahamkara or 
the ego 

But here there is a difterence between the two philoso- 
phers, a difference due to the object with which each started m 
this inquiry Kapila had in view the liberation of the soul from 
its fetters Fichtc wanted to explain the world That limita- 
tion of the free ego, then, which Fichte derives from the nature of 
that ego IS asciibed by Kapila to a cause which is distinct from it 
It IS pradhana, a combination of the three qualities and its pro- 
duct, the principle of mahat But this is not an external object 
in the ordinary sense, foi, buddhi and ahamkara which are its im- 
mediate products and the manas arc, as we observed before, called 
by the Samkhvas, abhyantara kaianas (internal organs), and virtue, 
compassion, the faculties of acquiring knowledge &c, which are 
compreliended under buddhi are, of course, not external things — 
these latter, as we have seen, are produced only after ahaiiikara 
has been affirmed Again, this remarkable peculianty shows the 
logical consistency of Kapila To state that the me believes itself 
to have been absolutely fiee and unlimited, and at the same time 
to deduce its limitations from its essence, involves a contradiction. 
It is tantamount to saying that the absolutely free and unlmnted 
IS not free and unlimited This is one of the charges brought against 
Fitche by his critics, from which Kapila escapes by affirming that 
since the absolute and the infinite cannot be conditioned and finite, 
the limitations are due to a distinct cause , which in its nature is 
finite and whose finitencss, from its intimate connection with the 
infinite the ego attnbutes to itself from ignorance On this ac- 
count, the system of Kapila is not a perfectly subjective Idealism 
cis Fichte's IS 

Now, smee all our cogmtions and feelings are either good 
or bad, quiescent or active, true or false, right or wrrong, the 
fimte cause of all these must be composed of the three quahties, 
sattva, rajas, and tamas The fimte ego is either a cogmzing or a 
moral subject , it is, therefore prepared for these functions by 
buddhi which mstills those principles into it. If it did not possess 
those principles or instincts, it would not be fit for an mtellectual 
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or moral life, and perception or action would not follow i e , the 
fimte ego would not he boin at all Hence it is, that it is said to 
be produced by buddhi Bom with the intellectual and moral 
instincts, it realizes them and creates objects suited to them, and so 
the external world and the organs of sense and action come 
into existence We thus see that the sjstem of the Samkhyas 
distinguishes between the finite and the infinite soul, the limited 
and the free The unlimited oi infinite soul is not capable of our 
present life, the finite is , but this finiteness is, according to the 
system, not its own attribute but of anothei pimciple, which in 
reality it is, that, in conjunction with the infinite soul, leads this 
moial and intellectual life which wc call ours If we separate 
oui selves from this principle, oui bonds arc bioken, and wc are 
again free and absolute This is Moksa/ 

This idea of the absolute or limitless soul and this kind of idea- 
lism more or less modified, runs through all the rehgio-philosophical 
literature of the country ^ Indeed, if this were an isolated instance, 
grave doubts might reasonably be entertained about the ex- 
planation, I have attempted, of tlic Samkhya system There are 
striking resemblances betw'een the metaphysics of Kapila and 
of the Buddhistic Schools The Vedanta, also, bears some affinity 


I. As this IS the central idea of many of the most important Hindu 
systems, and as it is often, by modern writers on Indian Philosophy, con- 
founded with non-existence or nihd, I quote the following Imes from 
Wordsworth, which would give an idea of what is considered to be the 
state of the soul after it is freed from the trammels of the world What 
IS meant is a condition in which " thought is not, ” m which the soul is 
free from any definite representation 

His spirit drank 
The spectacle* sensation, soul and form. 

All melted mto him , they swallowed up 
His ammal being , in them did he live, 

And 1^ them did he live , they were his life 
In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God 
Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired 
This resembles closely the description of the freed soul given by ths 
Vadantms, m particular 

2 BhagavadgitA, III. 27 and Sfntxparvan, fol 2io, Bom edn. 
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to it The Maya of that system is often regarded as equivalent to 
piadhana oi piakrti, and Ihe two expiessioiis axe fiequeiitly, in 
unsystematic works, confounded 

The doctiines of the Yogacara school of the Buddhists 
are, that the only existing thmg is the ego, and the ex- 
ternal and fimte world is a phantom As, to one whose 
eyes are affected with the disease called timira, two moons 
appear instead of one, so docs the world appear to exist to the ego 
affected with the disea'-e called vasana (habit) This v asana assumes 
various forms, and this it is, that leads the ego to picture to itself the 
external world, and is the cause of all our feelings and passions * 
The great object of a human being, therefore, ought to be, by prac- 
tising the virtues and duties imposed by Buddha on his followers, 
to free the soul from this \ asana, the root of all evil “ This, then, 
resembles the idealism of Kapila The external world is reduced 
to states of consciousness, and along with our finite thoughts and 
feelings, is denved from a certain power called vasana which is not 
of the essence of the me, and though it resides in it, is separable 
from it 

Then by a transition not unusual in the history of Philo- 
sophy, the Madhyamikas, another sect, deny the existence of both 
the internal and the external world, and end in nihilism With 
them, vasana is the cause of both, and w hen, by the discipline en- 
joined by their master, this is rooted out, nothing remains and this 
IS their nirvana ® Then, again, another school, that of the Sau- 
trantikas, starting from a subjective basis, similarly with these 
two, admits the existence of external objects, but only as the re- 
sult of an mference that cannot be avoided They say that if the 
vasana producing such a representation, as that of a blue obj'ect 
for instance, exists in the soul, it must always produce that repre- 
sentation, that IS, we must always see a blue object But we see it 


1 SarvadarSanasamgraha , 'Bib Ind pages, i6 — 17, Samkaiui^rTa’s 
Bt^sya, II 2 28 

2 Sarvadarganasamgraha, p 17 

3 Ibid p 15 ' ~ 

10 [R. G. Bhandarkar’b Works, Vol. l.] 
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only occasionally , therefoie, the cause of that representation must 
exist out of the ego ^ But the forms of external objects are sup- 
plied to them by the mtellect , they are the creations of our mind 
This external world, and the internal one of finite thoughts and 
feelmgs, are capable of destruction or separation from the soul, 
(nirodha), and the way to this, is the discipline spoken of before 
(Marga) When thej’ are thus destroyed, puie intelligence alone 
remains and the soul attains Moksa ® We thus see how closely 
these schools are connected The philosophy of the Saiitrantikas 
may be compared to that of Kant, that of the Yogacaias to 
Fichte’s, while that of the Madhyamikas is nihilism But all the 
schools start from a subjective basis and aie idealistic, in which 
respect they resemble the Samkhya system 

Professor Max Muller remarks m the Chips that all authors who 
write on Buddhism always go on the supposition that the meta- 
physics of Buddhism were denved from Kapila, but he does not 
see any grounds for this belief Such ideas as the transmigration 
of souls, are common to all Hindu philosophers, wherefore their occur- 
rence in the Samkhya and Buddhistic systems would not afford an 
indication of the one having borrowed them from the other This 
IS qmte true, but the special coincidences which he denies, I hum- 
bly think, do exist Deriving the external world from states of 
consciousness , referring these along wuth the feehngs and passions 
to a finite cause , and distmguishmg this cause from the infimte 
soul-these are the essential doctnnes of both the systems. The only 
difference is that the finite cause of the Samkhyas is indestructi- 
ble, while that of the Buddhists is not. But this difference is more 
apparent than real The pradbana of the Samkhyas is capable of 
separation from the soul, and the word nirodha, used by the Sautra- 
ntikas to denote the disappearance of their finite cause, means 

1 Ibid p 19 

2 Jagaddhara, in his commentary on Malatl-Madhava, incidentaJly 

gives the Sautranbka doctrine thus — ^1%- t 

3. SarvadarSanasamgraba, p 22. 
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much the same thing However, even if we recognise a real differr 
ence on this point, it inay well be consideied as due to a further 
development of one and the same system. 

Again, the denial of God, as the controUci of the unnerse, which 
IS common to both the systems, is not a mere accidental oi general 
coincidence It is a neccssaiy consequence of the systems and mdi- 
cates their essential identity. The pioblem which both under- 
take to solve IS, freeing the soul from misery Misery anses from 
the external world and fiom oni feelings The external world is 
sub] ecti vised, and referred along with the feelings to a finite cause, 
the destruction of which sets the soul, infinite and absolute in its 
nature, at liberty The problem is solved And in this way of 
solving it, there is no loom foi a controller of the universe The 
systems, however, do not deny the existence of gods or super- 
human beings They' exist but their constitution is similar to that 
of man. There are prakrti and purusa, even there, but some of 
the effects of prakrti do not exist m their case They have only 
subtle bodies or only the internal organs, and not the gross sub- 
stances with which we find ourselves united 

There is another staking resemblance Some Buddhistic schools 
give the order in which the W'orld is produced, thus — ^First of aU 
there is ignorance from which arise feelings such as those of love 
and hatred Then follows consaousness which gives birth to names 
and forms (the external world), and m this manner, the senses, 
the contact of the senses with the world, pleasure or pam, desire, 
virtue and vice, old age, death, Icmentation, sorrow and distress, 
are successively produced, one from the other ' This order closely 
resembles that of the Samkhyas Ignorance corresponds to pra- 
dhana, love and hatred to buddhi, consciousness to ahamkara, and 


cosy'll I- I 

§amkamcHrya's VedSnta Bhasya,, Bib Ind. p 549. Vol. I. See also 


Govindananda on the same. 
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so on. The pnnaple of both is the same, though theie may be 
differences m the particulais For these reasons, there is, I thmk, 
sufhcient ground to behe\e, that though the Buddhistic systems 
may not have sprung directly from the Samkh5a, they denied 
their ongin from the same current of thought, and are to be referred 
to the same, or immediately successive ages And having arrived 
thus far, the balance of probabihty is, in my opinion, in favour of 
the supposition that the Samkhyas preceded the Buddhists 

Agam, Professor Max Muller thmks the Buddhistic mrvana to be 
total annihilation, and lefers to the sacred book Abhidharma, said 
to have been written by KaSyapa,the fnend and pupil of Buddha I 
have had no access to this book, but with due deference, I must 
say, that if Madhava has given the doctnnes of the several sects 
rightly, the nirvana of the Madhyamikas only is anmhilation, while 
the summum bonum of the other schools is the separation of the 
free and unlimited soul from the fimte force we observe in it, as 
the reader may have seen.* 

The coincidences between the Saihkhya and the Budhistic systems 
will derive greater significance if we compare and contrast the 
Vedanta with them. The absolute soul is the central idea of the 
Vedanta as well as of the Samkhya But the problem with the 
Vedantins was not simply to teach the way to eternal bliss, but also 
to restore the Indian race to the §ruti, which the Sariikhyas had 
affected to reverence, and the Buddhists openly defied, and to God 
Revelation is, therefore, the basis of the S5^tem. The second sutra 
of Badarayana, the first being simply mtroductory, bimgs m at 
once, the idea of God as the Cieator of the world. Accordmg to the 
Vedanta, then, there is first, God and the individual soul. God is 
the sum total of the individual souls He first creates the five ele- 
ments, and from these five, the senses, and thence the two internal 


I Saxvadarianasamgraha Madhyamikas 

I Sautranbkas | qi I 
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faculties {manas and buddhi) From the elements are also pro- 
duced the organs of action, and the five winds in the body. The 
last seventeen constitute the subtle body, which follows us after 
death , and the gross one is created by a certain elaborate process of 
mixture, called paneikarana The sum total of the subtle bodies 
with the soul in it, is another body of God called Hiranyagaibha ; 
and all the gioss bodies with the souls, constitute a third, distin- 
guished by the name of Vai§vanara * Here, then, is an attempt to 
seek the Absolute objectively, which the Sariikhyas arrive at, sub- 
jectively. But equally with these, the Vedantms hold the subject 
also to be Absolute To estabhsh identity between these two, 
and secure mok^, fimte thinking and the fimte manifestations of 
the real or external absolute, must be dissolved, buddhi and matter 
— ^the creations of God, must be destroyed. If by creation is to be 
understood a development of the Divme essence, this object cannot 
be gamed For the development must be as real as the essence 
itself, ^mkaracarya, therefore, rejects this theory,* and attri- 
butes creation to a certam power m the Divine essence, which can- 
not be considered as existing, because its effects would no less exist, 
nor as non-existmg, for the effects arc perceptible * It is Maya 
or illusion which generates appearances, such as those of a mirage. 
And the individual soul which in its essence is the same as the 
Universal soul, is absolute, is enclosed by a similar veil of illusion, 
and confounds himself with the creations of God’s maya and at- 
tnbutes their fimteness to himself That the gross and subtle 
bodies are such creations, is shown by the conditions m which we 
find ourselves in sleep In dreamy sleep, the gross body of flesh 
and blood does not exist for the mdividiial soul, while the subtle 


1. Vedanta , Fadcadagi of Bharatitlrtba, Viveka I. 

2. SainkaiAcarya's Vedanta Bha.sya II I 14, Bib. Ind, p. 447 and 
453,vol. I. This theory called pana^mavada was afterwards taken np 
fhlly and strictly by Vallabha and qnalided by Ramanuja, in the hands 
of both of whom, it became the basis of a religious system more pracbcal 
than S'amkara's. 

3. I Vedsnta-sara , ^ ^ 

I Bharatitirfba, Pafica-Vivexa II. 
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does, and this latter also ceases to be, in sound sleep. But even in 
sound sleep, the soul is still enveloped ui avidya oi ignoiance which 
IS maya itself as referring to the individual soul These avidya 
and maya are got nd of by the concentraton of the mmd in the 
manner piescnbed by the Yoga philosophers, ]omed with moral 
disapline, and as the result of the process, the soul issues forth 
into its transcendent condition, and is pure intelligence and joy. 



CONSIDERATION OF THE DATE 
OF THE MAHABHARATA 

IN CONNECTION WITH THE CORRESPONDENCE 
FROM COL. ELLIS 

[From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1872, Vol X, pp 81 ff ] 

This paper was read before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society on 12th September 1872. 

In the Ninth volume of the Asiatic Researches, there is a notice 
by Colebrooke of an inscnption on copper-plates purporting to 
be a grant of land by Janamejaya, the son of Panksit, of 
the race of the Pandavas. The characters engraved bemg very 
modem, and the language veiy inconect, Colebrooke came to 
the conclusion that it was a forgery. But this decision rests on 
the supposition that the Mahabharata, which descnbes the great 
serpent-sacrifice held by Janamejaya, alluded to also in the grant, 
is a very ancient work The antiquity of this work, however, 
may be demed, in which case there is nothmg m the grant itself 
to show that it is spunous Colonel Ellis, therefore, m the cor- 
respondence placed before us, considers the grant as genmne, and 
refers the composition of the Mahabhaiata to a penod subsequent 
to its execution On the day on which the grant was made, there 
was a partial eclipse of the sun, which, from calculations made by 
the Rev G B Gibbons and Prof Airy, took place at about ii a.m. 
on Sunday, the gth of April 1521 The date of the grant bemg 
thus determined beyond any possibility of doubt. Colonel Ellis 
wishes us to prosecute further mquines, with a view to find out 
whether any traces of the events and circumstances mentioned in 
the grant, or connected with the stoiy of Janamejaya, exist at 
the present day For instance, we are asked to ascertam whether 
the ruins of the palace in which Sarvadamana or Bharata, the 
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son of Dusyanta and Sakuntala, was crowned, and of the couil 
in which Janainejaya held the ASvanicdha ‘Jagg,’ oi Horse-sacri- 
fice, are still visible at Anagundi, with which the Colonel identi- 
fies Hastmapura, or whether any burnt remains of the saciihce 
aie found by digging for them on the spot But the supposition 
on whieli the Colonel goes leads him into a difficulty Krsna 
Raya, one of the ablest kings, of the local dynasty, and not Jana- 
mc]aya of the Pandava race was on the throne of Vijayanagaia, 
or Anagundi, about 1521 Smee, then, both could not have been 
kings at the same time. Colonel EUis suspects that Krsna Kaja’-. 
minister, Appaji, was the Jananiejaya of the giant, i e. it is con- 
sidered not at all unlikely that a king who is represented in the 
plates as the king of kings and the refuge of the whole universe, 
and whom Col EUis himself speaks of as a renowned conqueror, 
should have been but an insignificant minister of the king of a 
mmor state Again, if the grant is genuine, and the Mahabharata 
was written after 1521 A D., we should certainly expect to find in 
it a picture of the state of society in the sixteenth century, when 
the Mahomedans had been rubng over a large portion of the coun- 
try for about four hundred years, and wffien the few remaining 
Hindu states were struggling for existence, and not such an ar- 
chaic condition as that which the poem unfolds to our view. The 
current tradition which asenbes a high antiquity to the Maha- 
bharata, ought also to be explained and not lost sight of. How 
is it that it has come to be an almost intuitive behef wth every 
intelligent Hindu that the epic is very old, while at the same time, 
he considers works wntten long before 1521 ad, to be but very 
recent^ At the same time it is very difficult to conceive how an 
epic only three hundred and fifty years old, could have w'orked 
itself into the thoughts and feelmgs of all the Hmdu natioiiahties, 
from the Himalaya to Cape Comonn, so thoroughly as the Maha- 
bharata has done Reasons such as these ought, I think, to be 
sufficient to enable one to pronounce the grant to be spurious. But 
Col Ellis does not seem to consider them to be weighty, and in the 
view he has put forth, he but represents, m a somewhat exaggerated 
form, the tendency of most European scholars and antiqua- 
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nans to moderni,4e everything Hindu. I will, however, not 
content myself with this general reasoning, but will give more 
specific proofs of the antiquity of the Mahabharata. 

If Col. Ellis’s view IS correct, the greater part of our existing 
Classical Literatuie must be supposed to have been written after 
1521 \. D , for there aie but few works which, directly or 
indirectly, do not allude to the Mahabhaiata or the principal 
characters in the poem. But such a conclusion is inadmissible, 
for there are some dates m the history of India and the history 
of Sanskrit literature which cannot be called in question. I will 
therefore set forth the principal testimonies to the existence of 
the Mahabharata, in chronological order. 

The earliest literary date is that of Pataiqali, the author of the 
Mahabhasya, or the gieat commentary on Pamni’s grammar. 
Prof. Goldstucker places him m the second century before 
Christ, and I have recently succeeded m making out that 
he lived in the reign of Puspamitra, the founder of the Sunga 
dynasty, who reigned from B c. 178 to b c 142. Panini must 
have preceded him, and the interval between them was probably 
about three centuries, or e\en much greater. The .Srauta and 
Grhya Sutras of the three Vedas preceded the work of Panini, 
or, according to some scholars, some of them were written at 
about the same time The Brahmanas or these Vedas must 
have preceded the Sutras Now Janamcjaya, the son of Panksit, 
and Bharaia, the son of Dusyanta, are mentioned in the 
Aitareya Brahmana, as very powerful kings who conquered the 
whole earth I do not mean to assert that the Mahabharata existed 
before the Aitareya Bnilimana, but I bring forward this instance to 
show how \ ery far into antiquity some of the elements of the story 
of the Mahabharata run. In Asvalayana Grhya, there is a Sutra 
containing the names of the gods and Rsis to whom water is to be 
given, i.e., technically, whose tarpana is to be made every day by 

1. Aitareya BeShma^a, VIII. 81 and 23. 

11 [ B. G. Bhandarkar'a Works, VoU I. ] 
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a Rgvedi Brahmana. In this list the name of the Mahabharata’ 
occurs. But It may perhaps be questioned whether the reference 
here is to the Mahabharata as we have it, or to some other work 
that existed in the time of Asvalayana. For the Rsi mention^ 
several classes of literary works, such as G.ithas, "Narasaihsis &c , 
which are not now known. This objection amounts to this A 
Mahabharata may have existed before Asvalayana, but there is 
nothing to show that it contained the story of the Kurus. But 
I do not see why this question should be raised, since a few' 
centuries later we are told by another author that the story of 
these heroes was popular and current in his time and when, 
only a short time after, oi about the same time, as Asvalayana, a 
third mentions the names of the Mahabharata and some of the 
principal characteis. Panim (VI 2 38) teaches us the accent of 
Maha in the word Mahabharata. Another Sfltra’ of his teaches 
that the termination Aka should be applied to the nouns 
Vasudeva and Arjuna to form derivatives from them signifying one 
who is devoted to Vasudeva and Arjuna. In the Mahabharata 
these two persons are represented as great friends, and then being 
mentioned together by Panini is very significant Even 
Patanjali, commenting on the Sutra, sees no reason why Vasu- 
deva should have been put in here, since there is another and a 
more general rule under which the noun would come. He 
explains that the Vasudeva here meant was the god Vasudeva, 
and not the one that comes under the general rule+. This is a 
subtlety which, however, shows that the characters in the 
Mahabharata had come to be regarded as demi-gods. But it is 


1 . AivalSyana Grhya III. 4. | 

2. 14vlHyana Gyhya III. 3.1. 
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not unlikely that Panmi was let to put them together because 
they were always associated together in the minds of the people, 
as they are in the Mahabharata In a third Sutra we have Yudhis- 
fhira'. The words i have brought forward are not taken from 
the Ganas or groups which form an appendix of Panini’s work nor 
are they the examples of his rules given by the grammarians, for 
there is no evidence to determine what portion of these is to be 
attributed to Panmi. But they occur in the Sutras themselves 
Panini’s authorship of which is unquestionable. 

In Patahjali’s work we find m one place the names of Bhima- 
sena, Sahadeva and Nakula, who are mentioned as descendants 
of Kuru," and of Durvodhana and Duhsasana.'' The compound 
Yudhisthiraijunau occurs in seveial places * In one of these, 
Patanjali, in explaining a Vaitika of Katyayana, tells us that the 
word Dvi becomes D\andvam as applied to a copulative com- 
pound of the names of persons or things always mentioned to- 
gether and well known to all In the case of the compound 
Yudhisthiraijunau, though the peisons are well known, says he, 
they are not always or invariably mentioned together ; hence 
Dvi does not become dvandvam, i. e. we have to say Dvau 
Yudhisthiiaijunau, and not dvandvam Yudhisthirarjanau.s From 
this I infer that the story of Yudhisthira and Arjuna was current 
and popular in Patanjali’s time 


1 VIII 3.95. 
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In anothei place, Pataiijali, in his comments on Panini III. 
2. 122, gives, as an example of a countei-rqle. III. 2. ii8, 
Dhannenasma Kuravo yudhyante, i. e., the Kurus fought with 
fairness Now the war between the sons of Pandu and 
Dhrtaiastra, both of whom belonged to the Kuiu race, is known 
as a Dharma-yuddha, i. e , a war in w hich it was not allowable for 
the hostile parties to carry their enmity beyond the field of battle, 
and in which, even in battle, no unfair advantage could be taken 
hv either side. Besides, this is an instance in which the present 
Yudhyante, we arc told, has the sense of the perfect, i. e , the 
action of fighting took place at a lemote time and was not wit- 
nessed by the speaker This shows that, w hen Pataiijali wrote, 
the war was consideied as having taken place at a remote time 
From these quotations it follows that there was in Patanjali’s 
time a woik desciibing the war of the Kuius, that it was popu- 
larly read, that It contained a story concei ning the five Pandavas 
also, and that it w as regarded as ancient. This could be no other 
than the Mahabharata. Perhaps the story in the epic was made 
the subject of new poems in Patahjali’s time, for under II. 2 
24 he quotes, as if from such a wwk, ‘Asidvitiyonusasara Panda- 
vam, ’ ‘ he followed the Pandava, sword in hand. ’ This forms 
a regular line in the Vamasastha metie Of course I do not assert 
that the poem existed in Patanjali’s time in exactly the same form 
as we have it now Theie can be no question that several addi- 
tions have been subsequently made, and it has undergone a good 
deal of transformation The very popuharity of our epics has 
made it almost impossible now to secure a correct or reliable 
text. But the main stoiy as w'^e now have it, leaving the epi- 
sodes out of consideration, was current long before Patanjali’s 
time. 

My next testimony is from Insciiptions. The Inscriptions 
in the Nasik caves — at least the earliei ones — appear, from the 
forms of the characters and the names of kings and other noted 
persons occurring therein, to date from the first to the thud 
(jenturyof the Christian era, In on^ qf tjhese Gotami^utra’s 
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prowess and exploits are compaied to those of Kesava, Bhima- 
sena, Aijuna, and Tanamejaya,' all of whom are Mahabhrirata 
characters The Calukya coppei-plate giant translated by 
Professor Dowson, and one of the Gurjjaia ones translated by 
me last year, contain verses, quoted fiom the woik of Vyasa, one 
of which is addressed to Yudhisthira - This clearly is a refer- 
ence to the Mahabhaiata The date of the former is 394 , and of 
the latter 417 w Inch correspond to 472 \ d and 495 a d. on 
the supposition that the era leferred to is the Saka An Inscri- 
ption’ in a temple at Iwullee, in the Dharwar and Mysore 
DistiictSj bears the date 3730 in the era of the war of the Bharata. 
The Saka date coiresponding to it is given as 506 , 1 e. 584 a. d. 
It thus appeals that in the latter pait of the sixth century the 
w^ar which foims the theme of the Mahabharata was considered 
to have taken place about foui thousand years before 

The date of Kalidasa is not yet thoroughly settled, but he must 
certainly have flourished long befoie Bana, for he is mentioned 
by him m the Haisacaiita ’ Bana, whose patron w'as §ri-Harsa, 
as he himself tell us, lived in the first half of the seventh century, 
as Is determined by a comparison of Hwan Thsang’s itinerary 
with what is knowm fiom Sanskiit souices and fiom the Calukya 
copperplates > Kalidasa is also mentioned in the Iwullee Insciip- 


1 . Jour Bom as Soc , No XXII , p 52, Inscr. No 26, 1 8 , and Jour 
No XVIII . p 41 

2. Jour BAS vol I, NewSaries, pp 269, 270 , and Jour. Bom A S , 
No XXVIII 

3 Jour Bom A S,No XXVII , p cscvui Dr Bhau Daji here reads 
the Mahabharata date as three thousand eight hundred and fifty-five 
years, but 3730 as above at p 315 of the same No The mistake 
seems to have arisen from his having taken for in the former 

place 

4. Dr. Hall’s edn of VasavadattS, p 14, notes 

5 Ibid p 17, notes Journal Bom A S,Vol III,, p. 203 The CSlukya 
prince who conquered Harsavardhana, the patron of Bana, was Satya- 
sraya Sri Prthivi Vallahha, whose great grandson Vijayaditya was on the 
throne in Saka 627 i e 705 a d From the Iivullee Inscription quoted 
above, it also appears that SatySsraya was on the throne in 506 Saka, or 
^84 A p. This agrees pretty well with Hwan Thsang's qhronology. 
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tion, noticed above, as a famous poet Now, the Yaksa in 
Kalidasa’s Megliaduta directs his messenger, the cloud, to go by 
Kuruksetra, in which the Ksatnyas fought a battle, “ in the 
course of which he with the Gandiva bow ( i. e. Arjuna ) dis- 
charged showers of arrows at the faces of the assembled warriors.”’ 
Bana himself in his Kadambari makes Vilasavati, the queen of 
T.iuipida, one of the characters in the tale, to go to the temple 
of Mahdkala in U)jayinl, wheie she hears the Mahabharata read ’ 
By the way, this shows that the custom of reading the Mahd- 
bhaiata or Puidnas in temples for the edification of the visitors 
IS as old as Banabhatfa In another place we are told that the 
inhabitants of Ujjayini were fond of the Mahabharata, the 
Puranas, and the Ramayana.^ Elsewhere the Acchoda lake is 
compared to the Bh'irata * Foi there were observable there 
distui bailees caused bv the Paksa of the race of Pdndu Dhnarastras. 
There is a double entendre here , in the case of the Bharata the 
expression means the adheients of the laces of Pandu and of 
Dhitardstia, and in the other the wings of white swans. There 
IS also another equivoque on the name of the Bharata ^ Bana 
also alludes in the same woik to the death of Pandu caused by 
the curse of Kimdama Mum, to his wife Prthd having remained 
a widow all her life, to the death ofAbhimaiiyu,’and to the widow- 
hood of Ins wife Uttaia, to Aijuna’s having killed Jayadratha, to 
Aquna’s basing been restored to life by Ulupi after he had been 
killed by his own son Babhruvahana, as related in the Asvame- 
dhika Paiva, and to Krsna’s having restored to life Pariksit, the 

2. Kadambari. Calc edn. of 1919 Sam. ; 3 ^ j 

3 Kadambari Calc, edn of 1919 Sam , p. 57 . n^iT[rfPT f| or < | M tqqrWU- 

fipjTl I 

4 Ibid , p 133 I 

Ibid , p. 103 I 
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son of Abhimanj'u, still-born m consequence of Asvatharaa’s 
charmed arrow.' There can^ therefore^ be no question that the 
Mahabharata existed in a form complete, so far as the story con- 
cerning the principal characters goes, in Bana’s time, i. e. in the 
first half of the seventh century 

In the Harsacaiitra, Bana mentions a work called Vasavadatta. 
It is very probable that the Vasavadatt.i here meant is a work of 
that name by Suhandhu But even if it were thought otherwise, 
Subandhu is mentioned in a Sloka' attiibuted to Rajasekhara, 
from whose works again theie aie quotations^ in the Sarasxati- 
kanthabharana This last woik is attributed to king Bhoja. 
It contains a §loka in the first chaptei addressed to Munja' the 
uncle of the celebrated Bhoja of Dhara, from which it appears 
that the work was written soon aftei the tenth century. Now 
Subandhu’s Vasavadatta contains many allusions to the Maha- 
bhSrata and to some of the chaiacteis in the sioiy Bhima’s 
having killed the giant Baka, the skill of the Pandavas in gambling, 
the Kicakas as officers of king Virata, Duhsasana, Arjuna, and 
such other persons and events are mentioned. The name of the 
epic also occurs several times > 

The Mrcchakatika is one of the oldest dramas, though its 
exact date is not yet determined It is mentioned in the com- 
mentary on the Dasarupa" of which more heicafter. In this 
play, the poet, in order to bring out the meanness, foolishness, 
and presumption of one of the characters makes him misquote 

1. Ibid, pp 196 and 197, from ^ qjsrhff to 

2. SSrhgdhara, ohap on Visistha KaviprasamsS irpff 

1 reading of the first name in this is 

which is evidently a mistake. ( See his edn. of Vas., p, 20, notes. 

3. Prof. Aufreoht’s Oxford Cat , p. 209a. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Dr. Hall’s edn., pp 15, 21, 27, 33, 70, 106, & 147, 

6. Dr, Hall's edn. of Da^arupa, p. 127. 
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the Mahabharata. Draupadi is, according to him, dragged bj" 
the hair by Rama instead of Duhsasana, Subhadri becomes tlie 
sister of Visvavasu and not Kisna, and she is carried away by 
Hanuman instead of Arjuna In other parts of the play also 
there are several allusions ' 

There is a commentary by Samkaracarya on the Bhagavadgita, 
which forms an episode of the Mahabhaiata In his principal 
w'ork— the Bhasya on the Vedanta Sutras— there aie many quota- 
tions from the Gita and other parts of the Mahabhaiata.^ 
A verse from the Savitiyupakhyana, an episode in the Vana- 
parva, occurs in his comments on the Sutra I. 3 24.^ The age 
of Samkaracarya has not yet been fixed with ceitainty, but some 
scholars aie of opinion that he flourished in the ninth centuiy 
In the Konga-Desa-Carita, a Tamil chronicle in the Mackenzie 
Collection, Samkaracarj a is mentioned as having conterted a king 
of the Chera country named Tiiu Vikrama from Jainism to the 
^aiva faith. The date of the king given in the MS. is 100 §aka 
But Prof. Dow son thinks the MS. is not trustworthy here, and 
is of opinion that he reigned in the sixth centurj'. He also 
thinks that, perhaps out of a desire to assign a remote antiquity 
to the reformer, the compiler of the MS may have transferred 
him from the icigii of Tiiu Vikiania II., anothei king of the 
same country, to that of Tiru Vikrama I , and assigns the eighth 
centurji- to the former * Mi. Burgess possesses a Copperplate 
Grant! by Kongani Mahadhiraja, another king of the dynasty, 
who appeals, fiom a compaiison of the plates and the chioniclc, 
to have been the tenth after Tiiu Vikrama I., and the third 

1 . Calc edn. of the play, Saka 1732, pp 28, 31, 109, 199. 

2. Sutra BhSsya Bibl. lud vol. I. p. 275, 456, &c 

3. Ibid. p. 276 I 311 -gMN JW 

^ II. *he Bombay edn. of the Mahabharau this Sloka 
occurs as it is here, the only difference being the substitution of 

4. See the Professor’s Essay on the Chera Kingdom, Jour. II. A. S., 
No. XV., pp. 17, 18. 

5. Since published in the Ind. Ant,, vol. I., pp. 363-366. 
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before Tiru Vikrama II. The date of the grant is 388, which 
supposing the era to be the $aka, as is very likely^ since the dates 
in the MS are all lefeired to that eia, corresponds to 466 a d. 
Now, taking twenty years as the average duration of each reign, 
Tiru Vikrama I. must have been reigning m 346 a. d., and Tiru 
Vikrama II. in 326 \ d And this latter date, curiously enough, 
agrees with that given m the chronicle, while the former does 
not. It thus follows that if the king converted to the Saiva faith 
was Tiru Vikrama I , Samkaracarya must have flourished in the 
fourth century, and if he was Tiiu Vikrama II , in the sixth 
centurj’. The Mah.ibhaiata then must have existed at the latter 
date. 

The drama of the Venisamhaia by Bhatta NaiAyana is based 
on the lattei part of the story in the Mahabharata, It drama- 
tizes the incidents in the war between the sons of Paodu and 
Dhrtarastra. In the prologue, Bhatta NSrSyana thus speaks of the 
reputed author of the Mahabharata — “I adore Krsna Dvaipi- 
yana, who was no Krsna, 1. e whose deeds were pure, who had 
conquered his passions and who composed the nectar of the 
Mahabharata, drinkable by die ears. ” The Kiratarjuniya of 
Bharavi and the Sisupalavadha of Magha aie also based on parts 
of the story In the Mahabharata. The d.ates of these authors 
have not been determined, but it appears they must all have 
flourished befoie the tenth centuiy There are quotations' from 
their works in Dhanika’s commentary on the Dasarflpa by Dha- 
namjaya, who was patronised by Muiija, the uncle of Bhoja, 
as appears from the last veisc in the woik. Dhanika seems to 
have been Dhanaihjaya’s brother, and from a Copperplate grant 
mentioned by Dr. Hall,= he appears to have lived in the middle 
of the tenth century. There are also extracts from these three- 

1. Dr Hall’s edn. of Dasarupa, pp 118, 142, 143, 146, 148, 150, 151, 15& 
153, &o. &c. 

2. Dr. HbU'b Da^arUpa, p. 3, notes. 

12 [ R. a. Bbandarkar'a Works, Vol, I. J 
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books in the Sarasvatikanthabharana,' a work which I have 
already noticed. 

Hemadn, as he tells us in his works^ was a minister of Maha- 
devaj a Yadava king of Devagiri, who, according to Sir Walter 
Elliot ascended the throne in 1 182 Saka, corresponding to 1260 
A. D.' In the Danakhanda of this author, recently printed by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, there are many quotations from the 
Mahabharata.3 

We will next turn our attention to a Marathi work. The 
Jhanesvari a Marathi commentary on the Bhagavadgita, was 
finished as the author tells us, in the year of §aka 1212 1. e., 
1 290 A. D.+ In the first chapter the Mahabharata is spoken of 
in terms of praise and reverence, and we are told that the Bhaga- 
vadgita was addressed by Krsna to Arjuna and occurs in the 
Bhi§maparva of the work, as it does in our existing copies. 
Janamejaya also is mentioned by Jfianesvara.s 

Sayapa was minister to Bukka, king of Vijayanagara, whom he 
mentions in all his works. Bukka was on the throne in 1334 a.d.* 

Sayana quotes from the Mahabharata in his commentary on 
the Taittiriya Upanisad. In the Sarvadarsana-Samgraha an 


1. Dr. Aufreoht's Oxford Cat., p 208b, p 209a. In the Iwullee Inscrip- 
tion noticed above. Dr. Bbau reads the name of Bbaravi, and in the copy 
given in the Bombay Society's Journal the name does Seem to oocur in 
the last line, but in the photographic copy the Ba is wanting, and the word 
looks like BhSvi. I cannot arrive at any definite conclusion on the point 
in the absence of a better copy of the Inscription, 

i. Jour. B. A, S., Vol, IV., p. 28. 

3. Fp. 6, 10, 25, 31, 33, &o. 

H I 1 4ri4i 1 

U L^Bt verse of chap, 18. 

... I II I 

11 ... 

$. Frlnoep's Chronological Tables. 
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argument is brought forward by a follower of Jaimini to prove 
that the Vedas are eternal. An objector is then introduced who 
says that it would apply equally well to the Mahabharata. In 
another place also the epic is mentioned in the Sarvadarsana- 
Samgraha.' In the same book quotations from the Kavyapra^ 
ka& occur.® The Kavyaprakasa itself quotes from the Venlsarh» 
hara’ which I have already mentioned, Sayana quotes from the 
Mahabharata in his comments on Parasara also.'^ 

Sarftgadhara, in his Paddhati or anthology, tells us that he 
was the grandson of Raghava, who was in the service of Ham- 
mira, a Cohan prince. 5 Hammira came to the throne, according 
to Col. Tod, in 1300 a. d ^ ^rngadhara must have therefore 
flourished in the latter part of the fourteenth century. In hiS 


1. Sarva'Darsana-Samgraha, Bibl. Ind., p. 64 and p. 188. 

qvi 11 i 

2. Ibid., p 172. 


3. In the Chapters on Basa and Dofa. 

4 . Prof. Aufrecht’s Oxford Cat , p. 265a, 866b ; Anu^Ssana-parva and 
isvamedha-parTa are mentioned here. 


5- 3^ 1 
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^¥1 I 

6. Pr. Hfill’a V^savadattS, p. 48. notps, 
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Paddhati he quotes from the Venisamhara, Kiratarjuniya, Sisu- 
palavadhaj Bhagavadgita and other parts of the Mahabharata.' 

I have thus briefly sketched the principal testimonies to the 
existence of the Mahabharata from the time of Panini and Asva- 
layana, i. e , from about the fifth century before Christ to the 
time of Sarngadharaj i. e. the 14th century after Christ. 

The antiquity of the Mahabharata being thus established, the 
grant, which according to Prof. Airy’s calculations was made in 
1521 A. D., must be pronounced to be a forgeiy. The fact that 
the villages conveyed by it are still in the possession of the 
descendents of the pretended donees agrees with the conclusions 
arrived at from the other data. Most of the queries of Col. Ellis 
contained in the letter before us, based as they are on the genui- 
neness of the grant, require, I think, no answer. He refeis to a 
passage in Anandagiri’s Samkara-Vijaya in which the Matha of 
Mandana Misra is said to have been situated a few miles from 
Hastinapura, which, as I have before mentioned, the Colonel 
identifies with Anagundi. There must have been some mistake 
here ; for Madhava m his ^mkara-vijaya tells us that Mandana 
Misra lived m Mahismati, on the Narmada.* Anagundi may ha\e 
been called Hastinapura in some corner of the country, and there 
is some ground for it, for the name Anagundi is derived from 
one, which in Canerese means, I am told, an elephant, and Gundi 
a lane. But the classical Hastinapura was certainly far to tlie 
north, Patan)ali, in his remarks on the Sutra yasya cayamah 
( Panini II. i. 16) gives Anugangam Hastinapuram as an 
example from which it is clear that Hastinapura was situated on 
the Ganges. Besides, in the grant, Janamejaya is represented as 
having gone from his capital to the south to subjugate the 
different parts of the country, and performed the Sarpasatra or 


^ 1 . Chapters on Visistakavjpraiamsa, Raudrarasa, BhaySnakarasa, 
SSntarasa, yirarasa, &c. &c. 

9 . See the Bombay Editioi) of MSdltava’s S'atfakara-vljaya, chap, yiii, 
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serpent-sacrifice at Hanharaj at the junction of the Tungabhadra 
with the Handa. There is a place of that name on the map and 
it is situated at the junction of the Tungabhadia with another 
river, but its bearing from Anagundi is South-east by east, so that 
it appears that even in the grant the Hastinapura that was meant 
was that one in the north. Some of the Colonel’s questions to 
the identification of the places the names of which occur in 
the grant can only be answered by one acquainted with the 
locality. 



THE ARYANS IN THE LAND OF THE ASSURS 
( Skr. ASURA ) 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XXV, pp. 76 IF. ] 

( Gommunioated ) 

Since the discovery* in Asia Minor of a treaty between the 
King of the Hittites and the King of Mitani in which the latter 
invokes Indra, Mitravaruna and the Nasatyas in those forms of 
the names which are found in the Rk-Saihhita, the question 
before scholars has been where in the course of Vedic culture to 
place what this Inscription exhibits. No satisfactory conclusion 
seems to have been arrived at, but one direction may be pointed 
out for inquiry which will enable us to arrive at a plausible 
solution of the problem. The enquiry should take its start 
from the word Asura. In the Brahmanas it signifies a race of 
beings mimical to the Devas, or gods. In the ]^k-Sarhhita it is 
mostly used in the sense of “living”, “vigorous”, “powerful” 
and applied as an epithet to various gods such as Dyaus, Indra, 
Varuna, &c. But in three or four cases it denotes beings hostile 
or inimical to the gods. There are, however, a few passages in 
which what is said about the Asuras resembles that which is 
said in connection with the Dasyus, and there the word may he 
taken to denote enemies of men. In RV. VIII. 96. 9, Indra is 
called upon to destroy by his wheel the Asuras who are not gods 
or are godless. In other places the gods are said to have des- 
troyed the hosts belonging to the Asuras Varcin and Pipru. 
Some gods (Indra, Agni and Sun) are called Asura-han or 
Asura-slayers. 

In the following passages the term Asura denotes the enemies 
of men more distinctly . — In AV. XIX. 66 . i, the Asuras are 
spoken of as rivals ( Sapatnan ) by the worshipper and Agni is 


1, See JBAS, for 1909, page 731 S. 
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implored to slaughter them. If they weie rivals of the wor- 
shipper, they must have been men like the Dasyus. Again in 
AV. IX 2 17 and 18, Kama is invoked to dispel the worshipper’s 
rivals as the gods did the Asuias and as India hurled the Dasyus 
mto utter darkness Here Asuras aie compared with the Das3rus 
and may be like the latter the aboiigines of a specific country. 
In AV X 3. It, we have ^ ^ \ 

Here the amulet of the Varuna-tree is desired to “destroy the 
wearer’s enemies as Indra did the Dasyus, the Asuras.” Here 
Dasyus and Asuras are put togethei, the former charactensing 
the latter so as to make the whole signify " the Dasyu Asuras or 
aboriginal Asuras,” or the e\:pression may be taken to mean 
“Dasyus and Asuras” , in which case it is possible to under- 
stand that if the aborigines of India were called by the first name, 
tire Asuias also must signify the aboiigines of some other 
country ' These quotations point to the Asuras being the 
enemies of the Aryan wanderers like the Dasyus and to their 
having been destroyed by the gods of the emigrants. 

Theic is a passage in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya which shows that 
the name Asura denotes a certain class of Mlecchas or fo- 
reigners . -“frsgrr I 5T 

I f ^ trr 1 

sqict^uiH, 11"“. Those Asuras uttering tlie words 5^’ were 

1 I he word Das/u is by some taken to mean demons or enemies of 
gods. But the preponderant sense being the dark-coloured aborigines of 
India who did not acknowledge the Aryan gods and did not obey the 
Aryan ordinances and whom the gods enabled the Aryan to vanquishi 
it must surely have led to the words having come to signify the enemies 
of gods The Aitareya BrSbmanai which is to be referred to a period 
not far removed from the latei hymns of the Atharva-Veda, plainly and 
distinctly understands by the word the aboriginal races amongst which 
it includes the Andhras, Fundras, ^abaras, Fulindas and Mutibas 
(VII 18). In the last two quotations in the text it is perfectly allow- 
able to take the word Dasyu to mean human enemies or Indian aborigines, 
and the Asuras are contrasted with them in so far as they resembled 
the Dasyus in being an aboriginal people but differing fr.m them as 
belonging to a country other than India, 

Xielhorn’s Edition, Vol, I, page 2 , 
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baffled ( were defeated ), for say the commentators, instead of 
% 3Tf!T: \ ^ which IS good Sanskrit, they omitted the long 
(Pluta) vowel, elided the at, and changed ^ to and thus showed 
themselves not to be Aryans but Mlecchas. — Therefore, a 
Biahmana should not act like a Mleccha and speak incorrectly. 
An incoirect word, it is said, is a Mleccha (Mleccha-making). 
We should learn Vyakarana in order that we may not become 
Mlecchas.” Here it is clear that by the word Asura is meant a 
foreign, un-Biahmanic race. 

This passage occuriiug In Patanjali’s work must have been 
taken from some Brahmana which has not been traced yet 
But there is a similar passage mthe Satapatha Brahmana (III.2.1, 
18-24) The gods and the Asuras, it is said, sprang, both of 
them, from Piajapati and entered upon their father’s inheritance 
The gods came in foi the mind and the Asuras for speech 
Thereby the gods came to have the sacrifice and the Asuras 
speech only; the gods came to have the yonder world (the 
heaven) and the Asuras this ( earth ). Thereafter the gods 
contrived to deprive the Asuras of the speech which they had 
inherited from Prajapati and when this was effected the Asuras 
uttering fgsr. were baffled. “Such was the untelligible 
speech which they then uttered,-and he (who speaks thus), is a 
Mleccha (barbaiian). Hence let no Brahmana speak barbaious 
language (jt ■««<), since such is the speech of the Asuras”' 
(atguT 5 Ti^). Heie I lay stress on two statements. The 
heaven was assigned to the gods and the earth to the Asuras is 
one of them. It means that the Asuras were the denizens of 
this earth. The second statement is that the Brahmanas are 
enjoined not to act like Mlecchas, 1. e., not to speak Mleccha 
language. For it is Asurya speech or the speech of the Asuras. 
These show that the Asuras were regarded as dwellers of the 
earth, and as speaking Mleccha language; and consequently were 
Mlecchas or foreign barbarians. Who then were these Asuias, 


1. EKSelmg’s Tranalation, Fart II, Saored Books of the East, p. 33. 
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who dwelt on the earth, were Mlecchas, were rivals or opponents 
of the Aryans and aie compared with the Dasyus oi aborigines 
of India, w ho contested the passage of the Aryans through- 
out India ? The answer is supplied by the Inscription under 
notice. 

Now the King of Mitani and the people over whom he ruled 
inhabited the northern poition of the plain between the Euph- 
rates and the Tigiis Their neighbours were thus the Assyiians 
01 Assuryans, if the Greek vowel which is generally represented 
by Y, may be translated by U as is often done Amongst the 
Assyrians w^e find such names as Assur-ban -pal, Assur-Nazir-pal 
Tiglath-pilescr, &c The name Asssna itself is said to have been 
derived from Assur, the name of the ancient capital of the country 
and Its gods. Assyria coiresponds to Asuryah as applied to 
Lokah in the Isavasyopanisad (veise 3) and may be regarded as 
meaning the country of the Asuias Thus then it is not 
unlikely that just as in India the p^ogiess of the Aryans was 
contested by the Dasyus, so w'as it contested by the Asuras of 
Assyria and they weie thus compaicd v nh the Dasyus in some 
of the passages quoted above That the Assyrians were Mle- 
cchas according to the ideas of Hindus is plain enough In 
later times especially when Aiyans sttikd in the icgion of the 
five rivers, and afteiw'aids when then religious system was 
developed in Brahmavarta, the leminisccnces of the human 
Asuras and the fights of the Aryans with them and their civili- 
sation led to the whole subject hasing tiausformed itself into a 
myth of the deteimmed enmiiy between the Devas and the 
Asuras It is said that the eniniiy icsiihed from a seism between 
the Avestic people and ilie Vedic jicople as legaids the gods 
worshipped by them The Dcv.is w 01 shipped by the Brahmanas 
were stigmatised as demons by the Iranians, and the Indians 
repaid the compliment by representing ihe Ahuras or Asuras as 
fiends. But the objection to this is that Ahuia is m Avesta the 
name of the Supiemc Loid Ahui.ini.i/da and the name does not 
denote a whole race of beings though it may be applied to two 
13 [ R. G. Bbandarkar's Works, Vol. 1 ]• 
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or three angels. The explanation, therefore, that our mythical 
Asuras represent the Asuras of Assyria seems nioie plausible. 
Thus the word Asura first signifies (i) a “living spirit”, “of 
wonderful power,” and was used as an epithet of the gods, even 
the most ancient of them Dyaus. Then it came to denote (2) a 
human being hostile to the wandering Ar3'ans, and the reason 
why It acquired this sense is that they came in contact with the 
Asuras of Asyria as is shown by the Inscription under discus- 
sion. This led in later times to the sense (3) of a race of my- 
thical beings hostile to gods W’lthout the implication of 
hostileness the word came to denote (4) a Mleccha or a foreignci 
of that name. This is shown by the quotation from Patanjali 
and the Satapatha Bralimana and also by the name of Mayasura 
to be mentioned below. The word Asura in the first sense 
appears entirely distinct from ihat which has the three last 
senses 

In AV. VI. 108.3, ■"S told of the wisdom which the Asuras 
possessed. I'hey are credited w ith the possession of Maya or 
magical power inAV VI 72 i. The Srauta Sutra of Asvala- 
yana ( X. 7. 7 ) speaks of an Asuri Vid}a as the Veda of the 
Asuras who constitute the sul ,ects ruled over by a king of the 
name of Asita Dhansa. The Asuii^idj’a is unquestionably 
magical skill and knowleugc Maya-Asnra who had located 
himself in Kha^da^a forest knew' architecture and constructed an 
Audience Hall or a palace foi the Pandavas in return for Arjuiia's 
hating saved his life w hile the forest was burning. Dr Spooner, 
Archaeological Superintendent, Bengal Circle, ridiculousl} 
enough traced the name Asura-Maya to a reminiscence of the 
great god Ahura-Ma^da, theieby converting him into a craven 
creature that had taken refuge m the Khandava forest. The 
Assyrians, we are told, cultivated the art of architecture and w'ere 
known for their skill in building, and it is more leasonable to 
trace the name of the architect ot the Panda\as to an Assmjjh or 
Asura proficient m architecture. 
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But the question arises, if the Vedic Aryans were, as the Inscrip- 
tion shows, the neighbours of the Assyrians of the 15th century 
B. C , about M'hat time did they migiate to India and settle in 
the land of the five riveis If they took about 500 years to 
reach the latter country and began their Vedic culture, 1. e., the 
composition of the hymns and the systematising of the sacrificial 
worship, aftei that period, the time that elapsed between this event 
and the use of the Buddhism in the 6th century B C. is too short 
for the innumerable incidents that marked the piogress of the 
Indians fiom the Vedic stage to the Buddhistic stage This objection 
IS certainijf of great eight and to meet it we must resort to 
the theory of Bi unnhofer that all hymns weie composed not in 
the Punjab , but Vcdic poetiy began when the Indian Aryans 
lived in a moie noitheily legioii It is “ the work of poets 
of North Iran fiom Casp'an Sea to the Punjab.” I should, 
however, correct this North Iian into North Mesapotamia or the 
region thereabouts If my deiivation of the word Asura from 
the name of the inhabitants of Assyria is correct, the Aryans 
must have lived in their neighbourhood foi a very long period, 
since the whole liteiature fiom the latest portion of the Samhitas 
and the subsequent liteiatuic is full of Asuias and incidents 
connected Midi them, shoeing that they had made a strong, 
indelible impression on tnc mind of the Aryans The Vedic 
Rsis cannot be consideicd to have been in a condition of literal^ 
inactivity duiing then wanderings from their oiiginal home, 
whereever it was, and suddenly thiown into a literary mood 
after they reached the Punjab The object of those who collected 
those hymns into the ten Mandalas of the Rg-Veda and the twenty 
Kandas of the Atharva-veda was to look for any piece of com- 
position existing in any corner of the Aryan country or in any 
family ; and comparative antiquity of composition was not taken 
into consideration in arranging them, but other principles such 
as identity of the dcif\ and the numbci of ver'cs wfw' ■ J 
to in foiming the peisent co'Itci t ’ 1' • \ « 

twenty Kandas, theiefoie, may very well be taken as comprising 
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all the hA'mns and stanzas composed since the the time the 
Aryans lived in their original home, whether in the North of 
Mesopotamia or elsewhere and went on w'andenn? until thev 
settled in the land of the five iivers By the middle of the r5th 
centurv B C., the Indian Aryans had progiessed so far in the 
development of their religion as to cenceive of five deities, one 
single and four arranged ingroups of two each. These groups 
along with the grammatical forms of the names are exactly as 
they exist m Rg-Veda. A gieat deal of hymnal literature must 
have gathered round those names by that time, and its origin 
may with Brunnhofer be pushed back to about 2500 B. C. 

The question remains whether the Indian Aryans settled in 
the Punjab before the date of the Inscription or afterwards The 
Aryans appear in India as di\ ided into a number of tribes Some 
tribes may have migrated before the 15th century B C, but 
those who lived in the neighbourhood of Assyria must ha\e gone 
afteiwards. But that they did go is unquestionable. For they 
preserved the memory of their struggles with the Asuras who 
are compared to the Dasyus of India and of such other points 
about them as have already been detailed. Their memoir, 
however, of the Asurya-Loka was certainly not agreeable to 
them. For they speak of it as enveloped in stark darkness to 
which those who commit su’cides are sent'. The Madhyandina 
Recension- of the Bihadaranj'akopanisad condemns the ignorant 
to those regions and that of the Kanvas’ forgets that it was the 
Asurya country and gives its general character only by calling it 
Anandah or the joyless country' 

I have thus simply indicated a new line of research To 
work it out fully by comparing all the necessary passages in the 


1. See the verse referred to above from the IsSvSsyopamsad 

2. IV. 4. 14, page 45 of Bshtlmgk's Edition, 

9. iy.4.11. 
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Vedic liteiature and also comparing what we find therein with 
what the Assyiio'ogisfs haic to tell us, is a task that at my age 
with mv evcsight considerably nnpaiied, is be5'ond my power 
It will, of com sc, be taken up, if louncl to be a sound and pro- 
mising line of research, by intelligent and accurate scholars, who, 
I see, are coming foiward and who will maintain our reputation 
for critical scholarship and will cairy on the work of research 
amongst us m a manner to win the appreciation of the great 
scholars of the West.' 


1. The above constitutes in a somewhat expanded form the observa- 
tions I made at a meeting of the Poona Literary and Philosophical Club 
held on the 15th August 1917, in connection with the paper read by pr, 
8. Belvalkar on “Devaa ^nd Asuras." 



PANINI AND THE GEOGRAPHY OF AFGHANISTAN 
AND THE PANJAB. 

[ From ihe Indian Axtiquvry, Volume I, 1872, pp 21 ff] 

The chief native authoiities for ancient Indian gcogiaph}-, 
hithcito made use of by Antiquarians, are the Puianas and the 
Itihasas But theie is anothci, and a very important one, which 
IS not fiequently lefeiied to The gieat Grammarian Panim and 
his commentators, often gn c \crj' useful information in cases 
wheic the Puianas and the Itihasas afford no hint We propose 
in the following remaiks to show by examples, what use may be 
made of in this blanch of SaiicKi It liteiature, m illustrating the 
ancient geogiaphy of India 

In teaching the foi mation of the names of places and of the in- 
habitants thereof, Panim, as IS usual with him, gi\cs geneial 
rules where possible , and w'heic not, he groups together certain 
names, in which the giammatical pecuhaiicy is the same These 
groups arc distinguished fiom each other by the name of the hist 
in the list, with an expic.sion w Inch is equivalent to ‘ and otlicis ’ 
added to It In the bod) of the v oik, tiie names of the gioups 
so formed, and the grammatical or et) mological changes charac- 
teristic of them, arc only gixcn, while the wmrds constituting 
each group aic set foith, in what may be considcied as an appen- 
dix to the woik, called Gana-Patha Instances of the general iiilcs 
arc given b) the commentators, butthci arc not, on that account, 
to be considcied as icccnt Theic is internal c\idencc to show 
that most of these must have been handed down from the time 
of Panini himself A good many arc given by Patahjali, the 
author of the gicat comnicntaiy on Pan ini’s woik On the othci 
hand, all the words compnsctl 111 each group ought not, because 
the Gana-patha is attiibuted to Panini, to be rcgaidcd as having 
been laid down by him 

Several of the Ganas, 01 gioups, arc wh.it arc called Akitigan as, 
i. €., such as each subsequent writer has the libeity of adding to ; 
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and wc liave no doubt, that even such as are aiot now considered 
to be ol ihio natur»., must ha\c fai>.d sinularh at tlic hands of the 
early ouccessois of Panmi Foi instance, the name of the 
mednev.il Kathiawad town Valabhi, occurs at the end of the 
group called Vaianadi ( Panini IV 2 82 ) and of U))a\ mi, in the 
same gitnip, and also at the endof Dhtimadi (Panini IV 2 127) 
No one would, w'e heliet e, push hu spccticism, as to the age of 
Panim so far is to urge that this pio\cs him to have flourished 
after Valabhi came into importance under the dynasty of Bha- 
Jarka And it an) one wcie to do so, it would not be difficult 
to satisfy him l oi, mdependenth of ihe mass of eiidcnce 
hitherto bi ought forward to pio\e tint Pamm flourished long 
before the Chustian Era, wl mav natL that in the Coppei plate 
gfant' of Dhaiasena IV we find puns on a good man\ of the 
technical terms of Pamm, and the gieai giammanan himself is 
alluded to undei the name of §alatuii\ a, ( natne of Salatura ). 
This shews that Pamm was at that tune a pcison of established 
reputation, and consequently, was c\en then an ancient author. 
The groups or Ganas, therefore, seem to ha\e been tampared 
wnth by Ins successors, hut we think we are safe in ascribing the 
first three names at least, in each, to him 

The numbei of names of towns, rilkiges, risers, mountains, 
and warlike iribco, occuinng in the svorks of Pamm and his com- 
mentators, is sen kiige It w c.uld be difficult, 01 csen impos- 
sible, to idcmifs them all, but the positions and modem names 
of a good many can be detei mined with case It is not our 
purpose m tins ai tide to notice all such places, but to confine 
oursches to such as may seen to thiow' new light on some 
doubtful points connected with the Ancient Geogiaphy of 
Afghanisian and the Panjab 

The noi them most kingdom of Afgliamstan, in ancient tunes, 
was known to some of lire Gieck and Roman Geographeis by 
tlie name of K.ipi'.enc, and the Chine .e tras-ellei Hsvan Ihsang 


1, Translated from the Indian Antiquary, I, p. 14 
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calls It Kia-pi-she Panini mentions Kapisi (IV 2 99 ), from 
which he dciives Kapisayani, the name of a wine, manufactured 
from gn.pcs, pioduccd in the distiict The counri7 about Kabul 
IS still icmarkable foi its fine grapes The name of another 
kingdom was Archosia, which was called Arkho] or Rokhaj by 
the Aiab geogiapheis, and Tsaiikuta, supposed to be equnalent 
to Raukiita by Hwan Thsang Euiopean antiquarians trace the 
name, 01 that of the risei Aichotis, in the piovmce, to the Zend 
Haraqaiti, corresponding to the Sanskrit Sarasvati But we are 
not aware upon wh;t evidence a rnei of the name ot Sarasvati 
is fixed in this disiiicc Sarasvati is one of the Sapta Smdhavah, 
or seven iiveis of the Vedas, and if assigned a position here, 
would ceitamly be far away^ fiom the othei six The river Saia- 
svati wa. s't.iatcd to the cast of the Sutlcj Perhaps the name 
Archosia, Aiklioj, or Rokho), is to be derived fiom that of the 
mountain Riksoda, mentioned by Pamni’s commentators, the 
Brahmans living about which, were called Arksodas This name 
IS given as one to which Pamni’s mlc (IV. 3.91) does not 
apply. 

Another proMiice of Afghanistan 13 called Fa-la-nu by Hwan 
Thsang, and identified AMih the modem Vaneh or Wanneh by 
some, and with Bannu b) General Cunningham The Sauskiit 
name cciiesponding to tins is not known P.inini, however, 
mentions a countiy mimed V.iinu m scicial places ( IV 2 103, 
and IV 3 93 ), which is very likely the same as Hwan Thsang’s 
Fa-la-nu The country of Gandhaia is mentioned in the group 
K.acchhadi IV 2 133 and in IV. i 169, and the river Suvastu, 
the modern Swat, a branch of the Kabul river, m IV. 2 77 

The position of the hill-foit of Aornos, m the capture of which, 
Alexander the Great displayed veiy gieat valour, is still a matter 
of unceitainty The Sanskrit name corresponding to it is also 
equally unknown Piofcssoi Wilson' traces it to tlic word 
Avarana, ‘enclosuie, ’ which, he thinks, forms the latter pait of 


1. See Wilson's Ariana Antiqua. 
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many names of cities Whether it was actually so used, is more 
than doubtful, and it would be necessary to suppose that the 
Greeks'in their Aornos dropped the first part of the name, re^ 
taming only the latter General Cunningham derives it from 
the name of a king, whom he c.ills Raja- Vara May it not be 
the Varana mentioned by Panini m IV 2 82 ? It wms the name 
of a city as well as its people Theie is a place on the right bank 
of the Indus, opposite to Attak, still called, we are told, Baranas 
or Varanas 

The Ortospan of the classical geogiaphers has been identified 
with the modern Kabul The Sanskiit name coiresponding to it 
IS not known Professor Wilson derives it fiom such an original 
as Urddhastliana But we do not meet with such a name, and 
the etymologj is purely aimless and conjectural To derive it 
from the name of a tribe would be more reasonable Hwan- 
Thsang calls the country about the place Fo-li-shi-sa-tang-na. 
May not this name be derived fiom such a compound as Pariu- 
sthana, the country of the Parsus, a warlike tribe mentioned by 
Panini in V, 3 117 ? 

Pamni and Patanjali call the Paiijab, Bahlika(IV. 2. 117 and 
V. 3. 114 ). The historians of Alexander tell us, that after 
having crossed the Hydraotes 01 Ravi, in the course of his march 
through the Panjab, he captured and destroyed a town of the 
name of Sangala European antiquaiians have identified it with 
the Sanskrit Sakala. But Sakala, from the evidence to be gather- 
ed from the Mahabharata, and according to Hwan Thsang, who 
visited the place, was situated to the west of the Ravi. 
Professor Wilson, theicfon thinks, that aftci Alcxandci had des- 
troyed the Sakal.t to the cast of the Ravi, another was founded to 
the west of the rivci This is mciely a gratuitous supposition. 
General Cunningham thinks that Alexander re-ciossed the Ravi 
to conquer the town Would it not be better to suppose that 
the two places weie distinct ? Alexander dcstioycd Sangala, 
while Sakala existed 111 the time of Hwan Thsang. Sangala be- 
longed to a tribe that had no King, while Sakala was the capita/ 
14 [ B. G. Bbandaikar’s Works, Vol. I. ] 
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of the Madras, who were governed by a king. Sangala is veiy 
probably to be traced to Sankala, a place mentioned by Panini 
in IV. 2 75. Saflkala was the name of the person who is said to 
have founded the city. It stands at the head of the group San- 
kaladi, the second name in which is Puskala, from'whom the city 
of Pauskala, the ancient capital of Gandhara, [and the Peukalas of 
the ancient European geogiaphers, derived its name. Sankala 
agrees more closely Mith Sangala than Sakala. If this identifi- 
cation IS to be trusted, the occurrence of the name of Sangala in 
Pimni may be taken as a proof of his having flourished before 
Alexander; for the Macedonian conqueror is said to have destroy- 
ed the city, on which account it must have ceased to exist 
after him. 

The central province of the Panjab is called Pa-la~fa-to by 
Hwan Thsang, transcribed Parvata by M. Julien. General 
Cunningham proposes Sortata for Parvata. But Parvata is given 
as the name of a country by P3nini, IV. 2 143 and in the group 
Tak5afiladi, under IV. 3 93. 

In the central and lower Paiijab, Alexander met tvith two tribes 
of warriors, named the Main and the Oxydrakae. The Sanskrit 
original of the former is unknown ; and Professor Wilson iden- 
tifies the latter with the Sudrakas of the Puranas. But there is a 
rule in Panini V. 3. 1 14 which teaches us to form the singular and 
dual of the names of warlike tribes in the Panjab, by addding the 
termination -Ya and changing the vowel of the first syllable to 
its Vrddhi Of this rule, his commentators give Malavyas 
( pi. Malavas ) and Ksaudrakyas ( pi. Ksudrakas ) as instances. 
We thus learn that the Malavas and Ksaudrakas were two tribes 
of warriors in the Panjab The name Malavas corresponds with 
Malii, and Ksudrakas with Oxydrakae. Ksudrakas is nearer to 
the latter than Piofessor Wilson’s Sudrakas. 

At the confluence of the Panjab rivers, Alexander came in con- 
tact with a tribe which is called Sambraca; or Sabracae. 
General Cunningham traces this name to Samvagri, which he 
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considers a Sanskrit word But wc are not aware of the existence 
of such a word, and it has an unsanskiit look about it, meaning 
as It does, according to the General, ‘ united warriors. ’ The 
Sabracse were probably the Saubhreyas, grouped along with the 
Yaudheyas, in V. 3. 117, 



ON THE DATE OF PATANJALI AND THE KING IN 
WHOSE REIGN HE LIVED 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume I, 1873, pp. 2 ^ 9 ^.] 

- * 

In Patanjah’s Mahabhasya or great commentarj' on Panmi, 
a rule ( Vartika ) laid down by Katyayana, is given,' teaching 
that the Imperfect should be used to signify an action not wit- 
nessed by the speaker but capable of being witnessed by him and 
known to people in gcneial Of this rule Patanjali gnes two 
instances • “The Yavana besieged | Arunat ] Saketa ”, and “ The 
Yavana besieged [ Arunat ] the Madht'amikas ” The siege of 
Saketa, therefoie, must be considered to ha\c been an c\ent 
capable of being witnessed by the speaker, 1 e , by Patanjali 
himself : in other words, some Yavana king must hat e besieged 
Saketa in Paianjali’s time Saketa is the usual name for 
Ayodhya Reasoning in this way, the late Piof. Goldstucker 
arrived at the conclusion that the Yavana here spoken of must 
have been Menaiidros, King of Bactiia, who is said to hate 
pushed his conquests in India to the iiver Yamuna Menandros, 
according to Piof Lassen, became king about 144 B C Pataii- 
jali therefore must have lived about that time 

But there is another passage in Patanjali not noticed by 
Prof Goldstucker, in which the name of the king of Pataliputra, 
during whose reign he flourished, is given, and which enables 
us to arrive at the date of the author of the Mahabhasya in 
anothei way and from other data In his remarks on Panini, 
III. 2 123, Patanjali quotes a Vaitika of Katyayana, the meaning 
of which is : “A rule should be made teaching the use of the 
present tense [Lat] to denote an action or undertaking which has 
been begun but not finished ” The examples given by Patanjali 
are • — “ Here we study , ” “ Here we dwell , ” “ Here v c per- 
form ( as priests ) the sacrifices ( instituted ) by Puspamitra ” 
Then Patanjali asks ; — “ How is it that Panini’s rule HI. 2 123, 

I, VSrtika 2 on Paijini III 2 111 ( Keilhorn, Vol.II, p 119 ). [ N B U.J 
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( Vattamane lat ), which teaches that the present tense should 
be used to denote present time, does not extend to these cases ? ” 
The answer is : “ The time here invoked is not present time.” 
How not ? This question is answered by Kaiyaja, whose gloss 
upon this runs as follows — “The phiase ‘here we study’ 
means that study has begun but not ended. When the students, 
being engaged in dining and doing such other things, do not 
study, they cannot then properly say ‘ we study ’ [ according to 
Panini III 2 12^, i e., they cannot use the present tense, for it 
is not study that is then going on, and consequently the time is 
not present ; ] hciicc the rule by Katyayana ” * The sense of 
the w hole is, that w hen an aaion, such as that of studying or 
performing the gi cat sacrifices, spicads o\er many days, the pre- 
sent tense should be used to denote it, if the action has begun 
but not ended, c\cn though at the time of speaking the speaker 
may not be actually performing the action “Here we sacrifice 
for Puspamitia,” is Patan)ali’s example Now this cannot be an 
imaginary instance, foi such a one would not bring out the dis- 
tinctive sense that Pataiijah w'lshes to conve)’-, namely, that the 
action has begun but not ended. This example, then, expresses 
a fact , namely that, at the time Pataiijali wTote, there lived a 
person named Puspanutra, and a gieac saciifice was being per- 
formed for him and under his oiders If he cmplo)ed priests 
to peifoim the gieat sacnfices foi him, he must have been a king, 
for 111 the olden days. It w. IS Indian kings that piopitiatcd the 
gods and patronized the Brahmans in this w'ay. The sacrifices 
were always cxpensiic, and were treated rather as extraordinary 
festivals than ordinaiy religious pcrfoimances. But in another 

1 Panini . ^ III 2.123 , Katyayana , i%Kn 

I, Patanjali, 

I spiPiT ^ I I Kaiyata ; 

I f ^ rTIglFR; I ^ 

r%?TT ri^ sr^fir H arsflftTl^ 1 ^’atanjah then 

proceeds to say that the sense is conveyed by Panim III 2 123 and no 
rule is required , but this has no bearing on the present question, 
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part of the Mahabhasya, we are actually told who this Puspa- 
mitra was. Panini in I. i. 68 tells us that any grammatical 
change or operation that he may have in his work prescribed in 
the case of a certain word ought to be made applicable to that 
word alone and not to what it signifies, or to its synonyms. 
This, however, does not hold in the case of his own technical 
terms. Thus, for instance, to form derivatives in a certain sense 
from the word Agni ( fire ) the termination Eya should, he says, 
be applied to Agni. The meaning of this rule should not be 
stretched so as to make it applicable not only to Agni, but to 
other words also having the sense of Agni. Vahni for instance 
also means fire, but does not take that termination. But in the 
case of the technical terms of grammar, the change or operation 
should be effected in the case of the things ( which of course are 
words ) signified by that term Thus, for instance, when he 
tells us to apply a certain termination to Ghu, it is to be applied, 
not to Ghu itself, but to the roots to which the name Ghu is 
given by him. Now Patanjali, after a long discussion of this 
rule, in the course of which he shows that it is not wanted, 
though out of respect for the great Acarya he does not distinctly 
say so, tells us that there aic some Sutras in which the rules 
given are applicable : — i, sometimes to the synonyms of the 
words — 2, sometimes to the individuals compiised under the 
species denoted by the word — 3, sometimes to the words alone, 
and, sometimes to any two of these three. In these cases some 
indicatory letters ouglit, he says, to be attached to the words to 
show to which, or to which two, of the thiee categoiies the 
rule is to be applied. Then in such rules as II 4 23, which 
teaches that a Tatpurusa compound ending in the w'ord Sabha 
( court or assembly ) preceded by Rajan ( king ) becomes neuter, 
he tells us that J should be attached to Rajan and otheis, to show 
that the rule is applicable only to the synonyms of Rajan and 
others, and not to Rajan or others themselves, or to the indivi- 
duals comprised under the species denoted bj^ Rajan and others 
And the instance he gives to shpw that it is not applicable to 
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individual Rajas or kings are Puspamitrasabha ( the assembly or 
court of Puspamitra ) and Candragupta-sabha' ( the assembly or 
court of Candragupta ) in which we see that the compound is 
not neuter but feminine. We thus come to the conclusion that 
Puspamitra was the name of a king. 

Now, we know that the most pow erful kingdom during a few 
centuries before Chiist, the sovereigns of which extended their 
sway over a large portion of India, was that of Magadha, the 
capital of which was Pataliputra And Patahjali so often speaks 
of this city in his woik^ that we must infer that he had a great 
deal to do ’ix ith Pataliputra, and perhaps lived there for some- 
time, and that on that account the city and things concerning it 
were uppermost in his thoughts. The Puspamitra then that he 
speaks of, in the tw o cases litre pointed out, must have been king 
of Pataliputra in his time. And the lact of his being mentioned 
along with Candragupta in one of tlie two cases strengthens this 
inference. For Candragupta the Maurya was king of Magadha, 
and there \\ as no Candragupta till sevcial centuries afterwards 
when the Gupta dynasty came into power. 

Now looking into the Puianas we find that there was only 
one king of Magadha of the name of Puspamitra, the founder of 
the Sunga dynasty, w’hich succeeded the Mauiyas.i He was the 

1. Patanjah . I ^dsq; I qipsq 

I I ^ I I rf^iqioif ^ !T I 3«T- 

OraraNT I 

2. See amongst others his comments on I..3-2, II. 1.16, II. 3.28, III, 3.134, 
and 136 and V. 3.57 In the second of these, one of the examples given is 

I ‘ Pataliputra was situated on the banks of the Sopa,' 

3. And I may say that the Furapas do not mention another king of the 
■ame name of any country whatever The name Puspamitra does occur 
elsewhere, but m (hat case there is no agreement among the FurSpas. 
The Vi9pu and the VSyu PurSpas make it the name of a dynasty, and 
acoording to the former it was a Bahllka or foreign dynasty, the 
3hagavata only mentions It ds the name of an individual,, but this 
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Commander-in-Chicf of Brhadratha, the last Maurya king, and 

PurS^a, from the maaner m which It has corrupted several names and 
some faets, is not much to be depended on. See Wilson, Visnu-FurSpa, 
1st edition, p. 478, 

This Puspamitra is spoken of in the MSlavikagnimitra of EalidSsa 
Prof, Wilson calls him a general, and Prof. Lassen the general of his son, 
who IS represented in the drama as the king of VidisS. Prof. Lassen, Ind 
Alterthumsk ( vol. II. p. 271 and 346 ) is constrained however by other 
evidence to admit that he was king , but he thinks he reigned at Vidisa, 
and that his son was co-regent with him. Prof Wilson supposes that he 
usurped the throne for his son rather than for himself. But the first 
portion of the passage on which they seem to base their conclusions is 
thus , — Devasya sen3pateh Puspamitrasya sakasSt , . . lekhah 

prSptah. Professor Lassen understands this to mean “ a letter has been 
received from Puspamitra, the general of the lord ( i. e. Agnimitra ) 
But who ever heard of a father being Commander-in-Chief to his son ^ And 
immediatedly after, Puspamitra is represented as about to perform an 
Asvamedha sacrifice, which none but kings who pretended to paramount 
cupremacy could institute. In other authorities also it is Puspamitra 
that appears as the conqueror or usurper and not his son. Puspamitra 
therefore could not have been his son’s general, nor does KalidSsa say that 
he was Agnimitra's commander-in-cbief was Virasena, to whom he is 
more than once represented in the play as issuing orders. The words 
above quoted are to be thus interpreted . — '* A letter has been received 
from the Lord Senapati (general), Puspamitra” i. e., the genitive Devasya 
ought to be taken as an epithet of Puspamitra, and not as connected with 
or governed by Senapati, Indeed the title Deva shows that Puspamitra 
was king, for it is applied in the dramatic works to kings only, and there 
IS even a rule to this effect ( See Dr. Hall's Dasarupa, p. 109 , Devah 
svSmlti nrpatih ). And Senapati (general) must have become a distin- 
guishing epithet of Puspamitra, for he was the general of Brhdratha, the 
lust Maurya king. And even in theVisqu PurSqa, the epithet SenSpati 
seems to have been applied to him somewhat in this way , — “ Tatah 
Puspamitrah Senapatih Svaminam hatvS rhjysm karisyati " The first 
two kings of the Valabhi dynasty in SurSstra were called SenSpatis ,, 
net does it follow from this passage that Vidiia was the capital of Fuspa- 
mitra, but rather the opposite . For, in the letter which he sends to Agni- 
mitra, he invites the latter to come with his wife to be present at the 
Asvamedha sacrifice. If Vidi^3 had been his capital, the sacrifice would 
have been performed at that city, and no such invitation would have been 
necessary. It follows, therefore, that some other city was Fuspamitra's 
capital, and what other could it have been but FStahputra, the capital of 
the Mauryas whom he had supplanted, and which in the Buddhistic 
aecoont given by M. Bumouf is mentioned as his plaoe of residence ? 
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usurped the throne after having killed his master.' The ten 
Mauryas are said to have ruled tl-'e kingdom loi 157 years * The 
accession of Candragupia, the first of these ten, has been fixed 
about 315 B. C Puspamitra, therefore, must have raised him- 
self to the throne about 178 B C. The Matsya Purana assigns 
him a reign of 36 years, ^ i. e., from 1,78 B. C. to 142 B. C. It 
follows then that Patanjali wrote iiis comments on Pamni III 2. 
123 some time between these limits The limits assigned by 
Dr. Goldstuckcr, reasoning from the one example he considers, 
are 140 and 120 B. C. But there is appaicntly no reason why he 
should not take into account the earlier years of Menandros’s 
reign. For, according to Prof Lassen, Menandros must have 
become king about 144 B. C.* The passage in the Mahabhasya, 

Agnimura his son may probably have been appointed by him Governor or 
King of Vidisa, while he himself reigned as supreme monarch at Patali- 
putra , for the practice of appointing sons to govern remote provinces 
existed in the time of the Mauryas May not Fataniali be alluding to 
this Asvamedha sacrifice in the instance quoted in the text > 

1, The Buddhist Aaoka-Avaddna erroneously makes him the successor 
of Fusyadharman, and the last of the Mauryas. See Burnout, Introd. 
a la Hist, du Bud. I. p. 432 , Lassen, Ind .Alt II. pp. 271, 272, 345, 346 
—This last IS a Note by the Editor of the Indian Antiquary 1872 
-(N.B.U.] 

8. Yif. Fur. yi. 24, or Wilson's translation. 

3. Wilson’s V 13 F. 1st Edn. p. 471 The Brabmav^a FurSpa agrees 
with the MStsya. See Dr Hall's note in his edition 

4. Various dates have been assigned to the accession of Menandros 
from B.O. 200 to B.C. 126. But the facts here brought forward may be 
used as a oorreotive. The manner m which Fatanjali (in the passage 
alluded to in the next para of the text ) contrasts the times m which the 
Mauryas lived with his own shews that when he.wrote, the new polity had 
completely superseded the old This may have taken twenty years or 
more. He oould not have said *' the Mauryas did such and such a thingi 
but in these days it is not so, ” if he wrote only five or six years after 
they were displaced. Fatanjali therefore may have written the passage 
as early as B.C. 158. Now in order that about (his time Puspamitra and 
Menandros should be contemporaries, it is necessary that the date of the 
aooesBion of the later should not be pushed higher than about 175 B.C. nor 
lower than 148 B.C., for Menandros reigned for about 20 years according 
to all the writers , and only the two dates that fall within these limits 
are those assigned by Gen. Cunmngbam (B C. 160) and Prof. Lassen, 
If we take that of the former, the limits between which the third chapter 
of the Mahabhasya was written will be about 158 and 142 B. C. But 1 
have adopted Frof. Lassen’s date as it agrees sufficiently with all the 
facta, 

U ( B, G. Bhandarkat'a Works, Vol. I. j 
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on which I base my conclusion, is not far from the one noticed 
by Dr Goldstuckcr. The latter occuis in the comments on III. 
2. Ill, while the former in those on III 2.123 
that wlien this portion of the Bhasyj was written, a Ya\ana king 
( who must have been Menandios ) had laid seige to Saketa or 
Ayodhya, and Puspamitra as reigning at Pataliputra , and if we 
adhere to Lassen’s chronology' these two things could have 
happened only between 144 B. C and 142 B. C ; for there is 
IS, I think, no reason to distrust the chronology of the Puranas 
here, since the date arrived at from the statements contained in 
them coincide in a remarkable degree w ith that determined from 
the evidence of coins. And even supposing that Prof. Lassen’s 
date is not quite accurate, it must be admitted that it cannot be 
very far wrong. 

We thus see that Patanjali lived in the reign of Puspamitra, 
and that he probably wrote the third chapter of his Bhasya 
betsseen 144 B. C. and 142 B. C. And this agrees with the con- 
clusion drawn by Prof, Goldstticker tiom a statement in another 
part of the work that the author of the Mahabhasya flourished 
.irfter the Maurya dynasty w'as extinct Since all the passages, 
then, and the different historical events they point to, lead us to 
about the same period, the date of Patahjali so derived must be 
regarded as trustworthy, and in the History of Sanskrit Literature, 
It is of great importance. 



A NOTE ON PROFESSOR WEBER’S LETTER 

[ From the Indian Antiouary, volume ii, 1873, pp. 59-61 ]. 

Sir B. O. Bhandarkar read in manuscript Professor Weber’s remarks 
on certain points regarding Puspamitra, PatanjaU &o. the following is 
Sir R. Q. Bhandarkar's reply to the same. [ N, B. U. ] 

Through the courtesy of the editor of the Indian Antiquary, 
I have been permitted to see Professor Weber’s letter, which 
contains notices of my aiticle on the Date of Patanjali, and of 
my paper on the Age of the Mahabharata. This is not the first 
time the Professor has been so kind to me. One of my humble 
productions he has deemed worthy of a place in his Indische 
Studien.' While, theiefore, I am thankful to him foi these 
favours, I feel bound to consider his remarks on my articles, 
and to reply to them. 

Professor Weber thinks it a pity that I should not have been 
acquainted with his Critique on Dr. Goldstucker’s Panini. I 
hardly share in his regret, because the facts w'hich I have brought 
forward are new, and my conclusions are not affected by any- 
thing he has said in the Review He certainly brought to notice, 
in that Ciitique ( as 1 now leain ), the occurience in Patanjali of 
the expression “ Puspamitta-Sabha. ” = But Professor Weber 
will see that my argument is not at all based on that passage. 
I simply quoted it to show that even Patanjali tells us that the 
Puspamitra he speaks of in another place w'as a king, and not an 
ordinary individual or an imaginary person. My reasoning in 
the article in question is based on the words “ Iha Puspamitram 
yajayamah. ” This is given by Patanjali as an instance of the 
Varttika, which teaches that the present tense ( Lat ) should be 

1. The paper is printed in this volume later [ N B U. ] 

2 By the way, I prefere the form ‘Puspamitra’ to ’'Fusyamitra” as the 
latter appears to me to be a mislection for the former, which might 
fgsily occur, ^-‘p’- being often by careless soribes written as ? -‘y’. 
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used to denote an action which has begun but not ended. Now 
this passage was noticed neither by Professor Weber nor by 
Dr. Goldstucker ; and hence the trouble I gave to the Editor of 
the Antiquary. The p.issage enables us, I think, to arrive at a 
satisfactoiy^ conclusion as to the date of Pataiijali, since it shows 
that the author of the Mahabha.sya flouiished in the reign of 
Puspamitra. And the conclusion based on this and on one of 
the two instances pointed out by Dr. Goldstucker, viz., Arunad 
Yavanah Saketam, agree so throughly with each other, that they 
can leave but little doubt on the mind of the reader as to the 
II ue date of Patanjali. 

But I must consider Professor Weber’s argument for bringing 
Patanjali down to about 25 after Christ The two instances 
brought forwaid by Dr Goldstucker contain the name Yavana; 
and a king of that genetic name is spoken of as having besieged 
^iaketa, commonly undeistood to be AyodhyS. This name was 
applied most unquestionabl)', though not exclusivelj’’, to the 
Creek Kings of Bactria The Yavanas are spoken of, in a 
fi inskrit astronomical work noticed by Dr. Kern, as having push- 
ed their conquests up to Saketa, and Bactrian Kings are also 
mentioned by some classical writers as having done the same. 
Looked at independently, this passage leads us to the conclusion 
arrived at Di Goldstucker, that is it fixes the date of Patanjali at 
about 150 B C. But the othei instance contains in addition 
the name Madh)''amikas The Buddhist school of that name is 
said to have been founded by Nagarjuna, who, according to the 
Rajatarangini, flourished in the reigns of Kaniska and Abhi- 
manyu, that is, a few years after Christ This instance then 
bungs the author of the Mahabhasya to some period after Christ 
Here then is a case resembling those which are frequently dis- 
cussed by our Panditas, in which a Sruti and a Smrti ( or a Sruti 
and an inference ) conflict with each other. The Brahinanical 
rule IS that the Siuti must be understood in its natural sense, 
and the Smrti so interpreted as to agree with it, that is, any sort 
of violence may be done to the Smiii to bring it into conformity 
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with the Sniti, and the inference must be somehow explained 
away. Now, in the present case, Professor Weber's Sruti is the 
instance containing the name of the Madhyamikas. But the 
word Yavana, occurring in it and in tlie other instance, cannot 
be taken to apply to the Greek kings of Bactria, for the dynasty 
had become extinct a pretty long time before Christ. Professor 
Weber therefore thinks that by it is to be understood the Indo- 
Scythic king Kaniska, who reigned before Abhimanyu. But 
Kaniska cannot be regarded as having oppressed or persecuted 
the Madhyamikas, for he was himself a Buddhist. This objec- 
tion is obviated by the Professor by the supposition that he 
must have persecuted them before he became one of them. 

I must confess this argument appeals to me to be very weak. 
It has many inhcicnt impiobabilitics In the first place, I do 
not see wh}' tlie passage containing the name Madhyamika and 
the name itself should be regarded as so much moie important 
than the other passage and the name Yavana. Why may »we 
not rather take oui stand on this latter name, and the mention 
of the conquests of the King so designated upto Saketa, and 
inrerpiet the « Old M.adlmniika by the light thus tin own upon 
it ? And the passage I hat e brought foi ward is, I think, so 
decisite, and agiees so well with tins statement, that some other 
explanation must be sought for of the name Madhyamika ; but 
of this more heieaftcr. In the next place, we have to 
suppose that the most impoitant peiiod of Nagarjuna’s life was 
passed in the reign of Kaniska, that he lived so long in that reign 
as to have founded a school, and that in that reign the sect 
assumed the name Madhyamika, and grew into such importance 
that Its fame spread so far and wide, and that even Patanjah in 
the far east knew of it From the words of Rajataiangini, how- 
ever, It would appear that Nagarjuna and his disciples or school 
rose into importance in the reign of Abhimanyu, the successor 
of Kaniska ; for the words are — “ About that time ( i e , m the 
reign of Abhimanyu ^ the Bauddhas, protected by the wise Nagar- 
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juna, the Bodhisattva, became ptcdominant ” And in the same 
reign, we are told in the liistoiN of Kashmir, that the Bhasya of 
Patahjali was introduced by Gmdracarya and others in that 
country In tlie Vakyapadiya also it is stated that in the course 
of time It came to pass that Patanjali’s work was possessed only 
by the inhabitants of the Deccan, and that too only in books, 
i. e,, it was not studied Afterwards Candracaiya brought it into 
vogue. Now even supposing foi a time that the Bhasya was wnt- 
ten in the reign of Kaniska, i e., about 25 A D , fifteen or twenty 
years are too small a period for it to have come to be regarded as 
a work of authority, to have ceased to be studied, to have existed 
only in books in the South, and to have obtained such wide 
reputation as to be introduced into Kaslimir, .1 place far distant 
from Patah jail’s native countiy and fiom the Deccan Even 
Professoi Wcbei is staggeied by the shoitncss of the intcival , 
but instead of being thus led to call in question his theory or the 
soundness of his argument, he is inclined to doubt the authenti- 
city of the texts brought forward by Dr Goldstuckcr. Besides, 
he gnes no c\idcnce to show that the name Yavana was applied 
to Indo-Sc\ tine kings I am awaic that at diffeient periods of 
Indian histon it \\ is applied to diffcicnt laccs, but this \ague 
knowledge ought not to be sufiicicnt to lead us to belies e as a 
matter of fact that it was applied to these kings And the 
generic name by which they weie known to the authoi of the 
Rajatarangini was Tuiuska This name is not unknown to 
Sanskrit Literatuic, for it occurs even in such recent work as the 
Visvagunadaisa I cannot, theieforc, believe that Patanjah 
could not ha\c known it, if he leally lived so late as 111 the time 
of those kings. And that Kaniska persecuted the Buddhists 
before he himself became conveit, is a mere supposition, not 
suppoited by any leliable authoi ity Kaniska is also not 
mentipned anywhere as having carried his conquests upto 
Saketa, while, as before observed, the Ya\anas are mentioned by 
Hindu writers, and the Bactrian King by Greek authors, as 
having done so, 
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. The truth is that the name “Madhyamika” has been misunder- 
stood both by Dr Goldstuckei and I’lol Weber, and hence, in 
giving Dr Goldstuckei ’s argument in nn article, I omitted the 
portion based on tliat name The expression Arunad Yavano 
Madhyamikam makes no sense, if we understand by the last 
word, the Buddhist school of that name The rootVnidh 
means “to besiege” or “blockade” , and the besieging or the 
blockading of a sect is something I cannot understand Places 
arc besieged or blockaded, but not sects I am aware that 
Professor Webei translates this serb bv a word which in English 
means “to oppress” ; but I am not awaie that the root is ever 
used m that sense By the word “Madlnaimka” is to be under- 
stood the people of a certain place, as Di Kern has pointed out 
in his preface to his edition of the Brhat-Samhita, on the autho- 
rity of the Sariihita itself We aie thus saved the necessity of 
making a string of very improbable suppositions , and in this 
way Professor Weber’s argument, based as it is on the hypothesis 
that the Mitdhtamikas alluded to by Patanjah were the Buddhist 
sect of tliat name, falls to the ground The first of Dr. Gold- 
stiicker’s pass.iges (the w'Oid “Yarana ’ occunng in both of thepi), 
and the passage I ha\c for the first time pointed out, taken 
togethei, determine the date of Palanjali to be about 144 B. c. 
And this agices better with the other passages pointed out by 
Dr. Goldstucker For, if Patanjah lived in the reign of the 
founder of the Sunga dynasty, one can understand why the 
Mauryas and their founder should have been uppermost in his 
thoughts ; but if he lived in 25 A D., when the Andhrabhrtya 
dynasty was in power, one may well ask why he should have 
gone back for illustrating his rules to the Mauryas and Candra- 
gupta, and passed over the intermediate dynasties of the Sungas 
and the Kanvas. 

* » * 

As to my paper on the Age of the Mahabharata, I have to 
observe that ft was written with a certain purpose. Colonel 
Ellis, going upon the authority of the Gowja Agrahara grants 
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translated by Colebrook in 1806, and again by Mr.Narasitnmiycn- 
gar in Part II of the Indian Antiquary, had referred the com- 
position of the Mahabharata to a period subsequent to 1521 A.D , 
and had asked the Asiatic Society of Bombay to make inquiries 
as to whether the ashes of the Sarpa-Sattra instituted by Janame- 
jaya could be found by digging for them at Anagundi, with 
which the Colonel identified Hastinapura , and whether the 
remains of the palace, in which Bharata, the son of Dusyanta 
and Sakuntala, was crowned, is ere observable at the place. My 
object, therefore, was to show that the Mahabharata was far 
more ancient, and that it existed at and before all the well- 
ascertained dates in Sanskrit Literature It was not meant to 
collect all possible evidence, whether certain or doubtful, for the 
existence of the poem Had I thought of doing so, it would 
have taken me much longer time than I could spare ; and some 
of the books to which it would have been necessary to refer were 
also wanting. I have not even brought together all the passages 
bearing on the point to be found in Patanjali’s work. But I am 
content for the present to leave the task to the well-known 
industry and acuteness of Prof. Weber. 



mahabhAsya of patanjali 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, Vol. II, 1873, p. 6 $ ff ]. 

(I) PUSPAMITRA. 

Since I wiotc last on the subject, I have discovered a third 
passage in the Mahabhasya in which Puspamitra is spoken of. 
Panini in III. i 26, tcaclies that the termination A)^a, technically 
called Ni, should be applied to a root when the action of causing 
something to be done is implied Upon this, the author of the 
Vartikas obscivcs that a lulc should be made to provide for the 
use of the causal and piimitne forms m the uninveited or the 
usual order in the c.ise of the loots Yaj and otheis. This Patan- 
jali explains thus — “ Puspamilia s.iciifices ( Yajate ), and the 
sacrificing piicsts cause him to sacrifice ( i e , to be the sacrificer 
by performing the ccicmonics for him ) This is the usual or 
uninverted 01 dci of using the forms But by Panim’s rule, the 
order ought to be ‘ Puspamitra causes ( the piicsts ) to sacrifice, 
and the priests saci ificc ’ This objection is removed by the 
author of the Vaitikas himself, by saving that the loot Yaj signi. 
fying seseral actions, the usual 01 unimcrtcd older is piosided 
for, and no ness lule is necessary How it is so, Patanjah tells 
us as follows — “ Y.1) denotes seveial actions. It docs not 
necessarily signify the throwing of the oblations into the fire, 
but also giMiig money, or prosiding the means of the sacrifice. 
For instance, they say ‘O ' how W'cll he sacrifices, ’ in the case of 
one who presides the means piopcily That providing of the 
means, or giving money, is done by Puspamitia, and the 
sacrificing piicsts cause him so to piovidc or so to become the 
sacrificer. In this sense, then, Puspamitra sacrifices ( Yajate ), 
and the priests cause him to peifoim it ( Yajayanti ). ” This is 
the univerted or the usual order In the sense of thrownng the 
oblations into the fire, tlie oihci is the correct order.’ 

1 FS^im III. 1.36 Katyayana I I’atafijali 

16 [ B. G. Bhandarkat's Works, Vol. 1. ] 
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In this instance we see Patahjali speaks of the sacrifices of Pus- 
pamitra as if he were familiar with them , and by itself this 
passage shows that he could not ha\e li\ed long after him, 
certainly not SO long as 175 years after, as Pi of. Weber makes 
out. But the other instance pointed out on page 300 Volume I of 
the Antiquary, in 'which his sacrifices are spoken of as if going 
on, sho'W’s that he li\ ed /« Puspamitra’s time. The three pas- 
sages, then, in which his name occurs are perfectly consistent 
with, and confirm, each other. 

(II) Pata>.jali’s native place 

Indian tradition makes the author of the Mahabhasya, a natitc 
of a countiy called Gonarda, which is spoken of by the gram- 
marians as an eastern country’ The Matsya-Purana also enume- 
rates It amongst the countries in that diiection. The position of 
Patanjali’s natite place, whether It was Gonaida or some other, 
can, I think, be pretty definitely fixed by means of ccitain pas- 
sages m his w ork. In his comments on Paniiii III 3 136, the 

two follow ing passages occur (i)*Yoy am adhva gata a Pataliputiat 
tasya yadavarani Saketat — ‘ Of the distance 01 path ficm Patali- 
putra which has been tra^tlsed [ such a thing was dcnc in J that 
part of it w Inch is on this side of Saketa; ’ and (2) Yojam ?dh\a 
a Patahputi ad gantavyas tasya yat param Saketat — ‘ Of the dis- 
tance or path up to Pafaliputia which is to be ti.uciscd [ some- 
thing w ill be done in ] that ponion w Inch lies on that side of 
Saketa ' In these two instances we see that the limit of the 
distance is Patahputra, and that it is divided into iw 0 parts, one 
of which IS on this side of Saketa, and the other on that. Saketa, 
then, must be in the middle, 1. e., on the w’ay from the place 
represented by ‘ this ’ in the expression ‘ this side, " to Patali- 

I KatySyana. qisnl^OIT 

I Patafiiah . i%5;: 15?!; 1 

I 

1 . 1 omit the grammatical details of this as not neoeEsaryi 
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putra. This place must be that where PatafijaU speaks or writes ; 
and It must, we see, be m the line connecting Saketa and Patali' 
putra on the side of it remote from Pataliputra, The bearing of 
Oudh fi om Patna is north-west bj’ west , Patanjali’s native place, 
therefore, must have been somevtlicre to the north-west b)”^ west 
of Oudh. Piol Wcbei thinks he Incd to the east of Pataliputra; 
but of this I have spoken elsewheie 

Let us now see whethei the information thus gathered can be 
brought into harmony with the tradition mentioned above. 
The exact position of Gonarda is not known ; but if it really was 
Patahjali’s country, it must have been situated somewhere to 
the north or north-w’est of Oudh. Now, there is a district 
thereabouts winch is known by the name of Gonda, and there 
is also a town of that name about 20 miles to the north-west of 
Oudh. Accoiding to the usual rules of corruption, Sanskrit 
rda ( ef ) IS in the Prakrits corrupted to dda (5), but sometimes 
also it is changed to dda ( f )'. Gonarda, therefoie, must in 
the Prakrit assume the form Gonadda Hasty pronunciation 
elides the A, and, in the latei stages of the development of the 
Prakrits, one of the two similar consonants is rejected.' The 
form is thus reduced to Gonda, which is the way in w hich it is 
now pronounced. General Cunningham derives Gonda from 
Gauda.3 But, so fai as I am aware, theie are no instances of 
the insertion oi a nasal m a Prakrit word, -when it does not exist 
in the corresponding Sanskrit one. It appears, therefore, very 
probable that the district of Gonda m Oudh was the ancient 
Gonarda, and had the honoui of giving birth to the great 
author of the Mahabhasya 

(III) The \ative country or Katyayana. 

Prof. Weber is of opinion that Katyayana was one of the 
eastern grammaiians, and Di Goldstucker agrees with him. 
But it is a question whethei the distinction between Northern 

1 Vararuoi’a PrSkrfcaprakasa, III. 26, 

2 Compare Weber’s letter, Indian Antiquary, Vol.II, 1873, p 57. [N,B.U.* 

9 Ancient G-eography, p 408 , Arch. Surv. Vol. I, p. 327, 
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or eastern grammarians, which Panini mentions, really existed 
in the time of Katyayana. But to whatever school of gram- 
marians he may have belonged, supposing such schools existed 
i n his time, it appears, from a passage in the Mahabhasya, that 
the author of the Vartikas was a Daksinatya, i. e , a native of the 
South or the Deccan. In the introduction to the Mahabhasya' 
occurs a passage, the sense of which is this • — ’’ If a man, who 
wishes to express his thoughts, docs so by using some words or 
other simply fiom his acquaintance with the usage of the world, 
what is the use of grammar ? The object of giammar is to restrict 
the liberty of speech in such a mannei that religious good may 
arise from it , just as Is done m the affairs of the world and in 
matters concerning the Vedas In the world we find people 
saying ‘ A domesticated cock should not be eaten. ’ Things aie 
eaten for the satisfaction of hunger Hunger, however, can be 
satisfied even by eating dog’s flesh, and such other things. But 
then though it is so, a resiiaint is put on us, and we are told 
such a thing is eatable and such a thing is uneatable. * " * In 

the same manner, while one is able to express his thoughts 
equally by correct or incoriect words, what grammar does is to 
restrict him to the use of correct woids, in order that religious 
good may arise fiom it. ” 

Now, this is Patanjali’s explanation of two Vartikas, the latter 
of xvhich IS Yatha laukikavaidikeshu, i e., 'as in the world and 
in the Veda.’ On this Patanjali’s remark is Priya-taddhita Dak- 
sinatyah i Yatha loke vede ceti piayoktav)'e yatha laukika-vaidi- 
kesviti prayuiijate, i. e , the Daksinatyas, i e. people of the 
South or the Deccan, are fond of using ( words with ) Taddhita 
affixes, that is, instead of saying Yatha loke vede ca they say 
Yatha laukika-vaidikesu ” ( i e , instead of using the words Loka 
and Veda, they use derivatives from them, formed by affixing the 
termination Ika. "). This clearly means that Katyayana, the 
author of the Vartika m which the words Laukika and Vaidika 
occur, was a Daksinatya. 


1. Balluntyne's Edition, pp. 54, 59. 



ON THE INTERPRETATION OF PATANJALI 
[From the Indian Antiquary, Vol. II, 1873, p 94 ff.] 

In the extract from Prof. Weber’s critique on Dr. Goldstucker, 
given in the Indian Antiquary vol II. p. 61, there are several 
points, besides the main one I took up which require 
notice From the passage about the Mauiyas quoted by Dr, 
Goldstukcr, Piof. Wcbci infeis that Piinini, in making his rule 
V 3. 99,’ had m his eye such images as those that had come down 
from the Mauivas How the passage supports such an inference, 
I am at a loss to sec Panim in that Sutra tells us that the 
termination Ka applied to the names of objects, m the sense of 
images of those objects, is diopped in cases when the images 
enable one to earn his Inehhood, but are not saleable. 
Upon this Patanjali obscncs that, because the word— 'un- 
.saleable’ is used, such forms 'as Sivah, Skandah, andVisSkhah 
(m which the termination Ka is diopped) aie not \.ilid. Why 
not ? Because the Mauryas, dcsiious of obtaining gold, used, or 
applied, to their purpose, 1 c , sold, objects' of worship Since, 
then, these (viz., images of Si\a, &c ) were sold by them, they 
were Panya, or ‘saleable,’ and hance the teimination Ka should 
not be dropped It maj^ not be droopped m those cases (i.e., 
the proper forms must be Si\.ika, &c ), says Patanjali, but it is 
dropped in the case of those images which are now used for 
worship. — This interpretation of the passage is consistent and 
proper Prof Weber understands it to mean, that the only 
cases in which the lule about the diopping of the termination 
does not apply, aie tliose of images with which the Maurj'as 
were concerned. But that it is inapplicable to all images that 
are saleable, is clear fiom the passage itself, and the two com- 
mentaries on It Kai)'ata distinctly says that the rule does not 


1, Tbe r^adin^ m the Benares edition is ArcySh, and not AroSh. 
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apply to those that are sold, and gives Sivakan vikrinite as an 
instance. What Patanjali means lo say is that the termination 
Ka should be applied to the names of the images sold by the 
Mainyas, accoiding to Panini’s lule; but the rule is set aside in 
this case, and the wrong foims 5 i\a, Skanda, and Visakha are 
used. Nagojibhatta cxpicssU’ states — Tatia piatya)’a-sia\anam 
istameveti vadan sutiasyodahaianaih darsaj^ati (i e.. Saying that 
the use of the teimination there is necessary, he points out an 
instance of the rule). Now, m all this there is not only nothing 
to show that Panini had the images sold by the Mauryas in 
view, but that the names of those images violate his rule. Dr, 
Goldstucker’s interpretation of this passage is also not correct, 

In the next place. Prof. Weber thinks that the word Acarya in 
such expressions as Pasyati tvacarj'ah, occurring in the Maha- 
bhasya, applies to Patanjali It appears to me that Prof. Weber 
has overlooked the context of these passages. In all these cases 
the Acarya meant is cleaily PSnini, and not Patanjali. I will 
here briefly examine two or tliiee of the passages referred to by 
the Professor, for I have no space foi more In the first of 

these, the question Patanjali discusses is this — Which N is it 

• 

that is used in the term An occurring in the Sutra Ur an raparah, ‘ 
i. e., does An here mean only A, I, and U, or all the \owels, 
semi-vowels, and He answers by saying that the n in this 
case is clearly the first, and not the second, that is, that which is 
at the end of the sutia a- i- un, and hence An signifies only the 
vowels A, I, and U And w hy is it to be so understood ^ The 
Sutia Uranraparah means, when An is substituted for R, it is 
alw ays follow'ed by R, tliat is, if, for instance, you are told in a 
Sutra to subsititute A foi R, 3'ou should substitute not A alone, 
but Ar. No\v, the reason why, in this Sutra, An signifies the 
fiist three vowels only, is that there is no othei significate of the 
moie compiehensive term An, that is, no other vow^el or any 
semi-vowel 01 H which is ever substituted for r. “Why not ? 
theie is ”, says the objectoi One instance brought forward by 


1, Fa9iDl,1.1.51. [N. B.n] 
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him is explained away, and an other that he adduces is Matrnam. 
In this case, by the Sutra Nami,' a long vowel, i. e., f is substi- 
tuted for the short R. R is a significate of the more comprehensive 
an and not of the less comprehensive. Hence, then, the objeaor 
would say the an, m the Sutra ur an, &c., is the more com- 
prehensive one. But, says the Siddhanti, this is not a case in 
which the substitute has an r added on to it. Does it follow 
from Panim’s work itself that no r is to be added ? For aught 
we know, Panini may ha\e meant that r should be added in 
this case also. Now, the evidence from Panini for this is in the 
Sutra Rita iddhatoh^. 'This is the reason,’ says, the siddhanti, 
'why the word dhatu is put in the sutra, — that in such cases as 
Matrnam and Pitrnam, which are not dhatus, ir may not be sub- 
stituted for the longi. If the long vouel substitute in Matrnam 
had an r following it, it would not be necessary to put the word 
dhatu in this Sutra, for Mat? r would not then be an anga or 
base’ ending in r and such bases only are intended in the stitra 
rita iddhatoh The use of the word Dhatu then shows that "the 
Acarya sees that in Matrnam, &c., the long substitute has not an 
r following it, and hence he uses the word dhatu in the sutra.”^ 
— Now, It IS evident fiom this that the Ac 5 rya is Panini, for the 
Acarya is spoken of as having put the w’ord dhatu in the Sutra 
for a certain purpose. The author of the Sutras being Panini, 
the Acarya meant must be he himself. In the same manner, in 
the passage at 196 (Ballantyne s edition), Panini is intended, for 
the Acarya is there spoken of as having put t after r in the 
sutra urrt. Similarly, in page 197,’ the Acaiyfa is lepresented 
as having used n twice in the Piatyabiira Sutras. The author of 

1. Paflini, VI, 4. 3. [N. B. U ] 

2. Ibid, VII, 1. 100. [N. B. U ] 

8. Antyatvad, tbe reading in Ballantyne’s MahBbhSsya, Is Wrong of not 
good. It ought to be AnantyatrSd as m the new Benares edition, 

4, PaSyati tvacaryo nStra raparatvam bbavati tato dhstu-agrahapaib 
karoti. 

5. PSpini, VII. 4, 7, IN. B, U J 
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these Sutras, then, is meant there. And I may say that, so far as 
I have seen the Bhasya, the word Acarya used in this way, applies 
either to Panini or Katyayana, and Patanjali never speaks of 
himself as Acarya. 

Thirdly. — Prof. Weber’s interpretation of the Vartika : Parok- 
se ca loka,' &c., is different from Dr. Goldstucker’s and mine. 
But he will see that our interpretation is confirmed by Kaiyata and 
Nagojibhatta He seems to take Paroksam in the sense of the 
'past.’ 

But Patanjali’s own explanation is •— Paramaksnoh paroksam : 
(that which is turned away from the eyes, i.e., not seen), and 
one of his quotations from other writers about the sense of the 
word is: kudya-katantaritam paroksam* (that which is hidden from 
one even by a fence), both of which show that the only essential 
sense of the word is ‘a thing not seen by the speaker.’ Darkna- 
visaya, the Professor interprets by a thing once seen, or that 

hich once fell within the range of the speaker’s vision,’ but if 
it has been once seen, it can never be called paroksa in the sense 
which is always attributed to the word. 

Fourthly. — Prof. Weber quotes from Patanjali the passage 
Mathurayah Pataliputram purvam, and infers that the author of 
the Mahabhasya lived to the east of Pataliputra. His interpre- 
tation of the passage seems to be ‘Pataliputra is first and Mathura 
afterwards.’ But the natural sense is — ‘Pataliputra is to the east 
of Mathura,’ as it is, or rather was, as a matter of fact. That 
Patanjali lived, not to the east of Pataliputra, but to the north- 
west of Saketa, I have shown in a separate article. J 

Lastly, Dr. Goldstticker and Prof. Weber understand the 
v\ord Acaryadesiya used by Kaiyata in some places in the sense 
of “ Countryman of the Acarya.” It is not unnatural that an 
antiquarian, looking for historical facts in what he reads; should" 

1 V 5 rtika 2 onin 2.111. 

2. See MahBbhBsya, under Parokse lit. 111. 2. 115. 

3. In the article, on ‘ Fatafijali’s MehBbhBBya,” under “Patafi]ah's 
Native Place" printed earlier in this volume, p, 124. [N. B. IT.] 
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interpret his author thus ; but it is not natural that a Hindu 
commentator, caring only for his subject, and nor at all for 
history, should use such an expression to contrast one of the 
authors he comments on with another. He will look to the 
scale of estimation in which he holds them. To the Hindu 
grammarian the greatest Acarya is Panini, next to him is Katya- 
j^ana, and next to this latter is Patanjali If it is necessary in 
one place to contrast one of them with another, he would 
naturally use some such expression as Acaiya and Acarya the 
younger. And this appears to me to be the sense of the word, 
and a Hindu would naturally understand it thus. It is derived 
according to Panini V. 3 67 , but the sense ought not to be 
taken as ' an unaccomplished teacher,’ as Dr. Goldstucker does, 
but a teacher who is lower in the scale, or the younger teacher. 
And that Patanjali was so, is plain. That there is very great 
reason to believe that Patanjali and Katyayana did not belong 
to the same country, I have shown elsewhere.' 


1. Kamely, at p 124, aboxe. [K B IT] 

J7 I E. G. Bb jndarkar’s Worka, Vol. I ]. 



REPLY TO PROFESSOR WEBER. • 

C From THE Indian Antiquary, Volume, II. 1873, pp. 238-40]. 

( Prof. Weber replied to Sir B, G. Bhandarkai's observations, and the 
followiag IS the latter'a final reply. — N. B. U ) 

Professor Weber does not, so far as I can see, refute my argu- 
ment for inferring from tlie passage about Puspamitra I have 
brought forward, that Patahjali si as a contemporary of tha 
monarch, nor does he assign his o\\ n reasons for diffei ing from 
me In the passage containing the words “ Iha Puspamitram 
yajayamah,” Patanjali does not merely speak of Puspamitra’s 
sacrifices as one living aftei him might do, but he speaks of them 
in a definite mannet If those words illustiate the rule that the 
present tense (Lat) denotes actions that ha\ e begun but not ended, 
and if, again, Puspamitra was a histoiical peisonage, and not a 
mere Cains, it ceitainly docs, in my opinion, follow that the 
action of sacrificing h<id not ended when the passage w-as wTitten, 
If we were in these days required to gi\c an instance of such a 
rule, an inst.ince containing the name of a historical personage, 
should we gi\ e such a one as “ Johnson edits the Rambler,” or 
“Gibbon IS writing the Historj' of the Decline .ind Fall ? ” Would 
not on the contuiiy, oui instances be such as “ Drs Bohtlingk 
and Roth arc compiling a Diaionaiy of Sanskiit ? ” I think we 
should use such as this latter, foi m the foi mer the actions of 
editing and w riting have long been over, and consequently they 
would be of no use to illustiate the lulc, w'hich specially requires 
that they should not be o\ er I perfectly agiec w ith w hat Professoi 
Weber says in the quotation he gives from his essay, and I my- 
self always thought that Dr Goldstucker’s infeience tiom the in- 
stance about Kashmir w'as extremely weak But I contend that my 
instance in not one containing merely the “ first person, ” but it 
is one 111 the present tense, and given purposely to illustrate, the 
use of that tense in a ceitain sense, and that sense, therefore, the 
present tense in the instance given must have. The passage 15 
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exact!} s] mi lai to \ninad Yavaiiah Saketam, the historical value 
of which IS admitted by Professor Weber The translation Pro- 
fessor Weber gl^cs cf the passage under discussion does not seem 
to remove the ohscuntt in which he sa}s mine was shrouded 

With regard to the second point, 1 must complain of Professor 
Weber’s not bcliesing what I say with legard to myself. The 
exigencies of the controvers} do not, I think, require this I again 
distinctly state that ilu icason wh} I was silent as regards Dr 
Goldstucker’s second instance, was that 1 did not agree with him in 
his interpi elation ol it, and nn object in the article was not to 
criticize him, but to ihiow additional light on the date of Paianjali. 
I considered his lendciing sen questionable when 1 fiist read the 
book, about ten }eais ago, and some time before I wrote an article 
in the Name Opinion icMcwing his theory of Pamni’s techni- 
cal terms ' M} piincipal ica'-on was the impropriety of speak- 
ing of a sect or '•chool as besieged And I had, and ha\e, a feel- 
ing that the names of the Buddhistic Schools generally know n to 
Sanskrit authors could not ha\e originated so early. Dr Kern’s 
book I saw and glanced o\ei the preface of it, several years ago, 
but I did not icmbembci his explanation of the word Madhyamika 
when I wiotc ni} aiticlc in the Indian Antiquary, Vol I p. 299, 
though I alwaxs thought the woid meant some such thing. 
But soon after the article appe.ired, and before Professor Weber’s 
criticism on it w as receix ed, I read Di Kern’s Preface again, so 
that It was not Profcssoi Weber that first directed my attention 
to it, 

Now to come to Piofessoi Weber’s lemarks on my article’ 

[ Indian Antiquarj Vol II p. 69 ]. The Proiessor still adheres 
to his interpietation of the passage . Mathurayah Patali- 
putralh ptirxam And hi.s reason is Patanjali’s use of the 
Word Vyaxahita in that connection, which he thinks means 
‘distance.’ Now the word Vyaxahita, so far as I know, 

1. This essay is printed bore later. [ N. B. U. ] 

3. Printed in this Volutne, pp. lOSfF. [ N. B. U, ] 
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never means ‘ distance ’ but ‘ covered,’ ‘ concealed, ’ or ‘ sepa- 
rated ’ by something intervening , as, for instance, England 
is Vyavahita from us, by several countries and seas intervening ; 
or in the word Ramena, r is Vyavahita from n by a, m, and e. 
The context of the passage in Patahjali is shortly this — In the 
Sutra Acah parasmm purvavidhau, the question is with reference 
to what standard is the word Purva oi ‘ preceding ’ to be under- 
stood ^ For .1 time he takes the Nimitta, or condition of a 
grammatical change, to be the standard, and says that the princi- 
pal example of this Siitia, \iz. patvya or mridvya is also explained 
or shown to fit with the lulc on this supposition. How does it fit ? 
The state of the case in Pa^ya is this —First we have Patu 
then i the feminine tei mmation changed to y and aftci that, a, the 
termination of the instiuinental singular Tins last is the Nimitta 
of the chage of the previous i to ) Then what is to be done by 
applying the Sutra IS to regard y as a vowel and change the u 
of patu to v. But says the objector, the rule in the Sutra does not 
apply here on the supposition you have made, for tlie u of Patu 
IS not purva from a, which is the Nimitta, as it is sepaiatcd from 
It by y substituted loi i. Then, says the original speaker, the 
word Purva is used not only to signify a thing that immediately 
precedes anothei, but also to signify one that piecedcs but is sepa- 
lated from it by something intcivening, as in sucli expressions as 
this . “ Pataliputra is puivam from Mathura,” in which Purvam 

is used though seveial places intervene between the tw o towns — 
Now, It IS plain that this is given as a phrase in use and cunenl 
among the people to serv e as an authority for taking Purva in a 
certain sense, and therefoie, if Piofessor Webei’s inference is 
correct, all people using the expression, i e , the Sanskrit-speaking 
population of India, must have lived to the east of Pataliputra — 
The only proper meaning therefore is “ Pataliputra is to the east 
of Mathuia ” And even if vv’c take Professor Weber’s explanation, 
“ Pataliptitia IS before Mathura,” it does not follow that the 
speakti, supposing he was Patahjali — vv hich how cv ei is not the 
case — was to the east of Pataliputra, any more than it does when I 
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say “ The horse is before the cart ” tliat I am to that side of the 
cart, and not this, or to this, and not that The word Purva no 
doubt means primarily ‘ before,' but when applied to show the 
relations between places, the antcriorncss of one from another is 
to be taken with reference to the usual standard in such e'ompa- 
risons, naniel) — the rising sun Hence the word e-onics to signify 
the ‘ east,’ and as used in connection with places it has 
always this sense I ha\e no doubt theiefoie that my inter- 
pretation of the passage is conect, and that it does not in any 
way militate against the conclusion I base drawn fiom another as 
to the nati\ e place of Patahjali. I do not see w hs a district \ ery 
near Oudh may not be said to be situated Piacain dese. Benares 
was not the point from w Inch the bearings of different places in 
India w ere taken Pragdes.i, Udagdesa, &c w ere settled terms ; 
and one liMug in Piagdesa ct'uld call himself Piacja Amara 
defines Pragtlesa as that l)ing to the south and east of theSaras\ati. 

Professor Weber gi\es no leason toi thinking that Yathi lau- 
kika\aidikesu is not a Vaitika But this passage is explained by 
Patanjali and made the subject of a dissertation just as other Va- 
rtikas are The whole aigunient gnen by the author of the 
Mahabhas) a, a portion of which was lejirodiiccd by me in my 
article, is contained in these tbiec aphoiisms, the last of which is 
the one undei discussion -i, Siddhe sabdartha-sambandhe , 2, 
Lokaiortha-prayukte sabdaprayoge sasiiena dhaima-niyamah ; 
3, Yatha laukika-saidikesu Ihese aie all explained and, as texts, 
descanted upon by our authoi , he mentions Acaija' incidentally 
as the author in connection with the fiist of these, which Acarya 
must be Katyayana here, since these aie not Sutias, and Nagoji- 
bhafta* expressly calls the first two Vartikas. The third also 
must then be a Vartika, since it is of a piece in every respect 
with the other two, and completes the aigument, which without 
It would be incomplete The aplioiisin cannot be the compo- 
sition of Patanjali, foi lie makes It the subject of his ciiticism, 

1 Ballantine, pp. 47, 49. 'i. Ibid, p, $3, 
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and says that the words contained in it are Deccani words. I 
cannot understand the connection between this passage and the 
one quoted by Professor Weber about the use of Sarasi in the 
South. What lias that to do with the circumstance of this being 
a Vartika ^ If Professor Weber means to show that Patanjali 
was acquainted with the lingual usages prevailing in the South, 
I do not deny that he as, and it is )usi the lingual usages in 
that part of the country that are noticed even here But this 
does not destroy the character of the passage as a Vartika. It 
must be a V.irtika for the above leasons ■ hence my inference 
that Katyayana was a southerner. The Protessor is inclined to 
account for allusions to southern usage contained in the Maha« 
bhasya from the fact that it was preserved in books in the South, 
1. e., probably, he thinks them interpolations. Are we similarly 
to think that the Mahabhasya was preserved in books and unfair- 
ly treated by the people of Surastra, by the Kambojas, and by 
the Pracyas and Madhyamas, because it contains allusions to 
their usage also* 

Inferiority in rank there is in Patan)ah in comparison with 
Katyayana It does not matter if Patanjali’s views are adopted 
by Kaiyata and others They are so adopted because he ^\as 
the last of the three Munis When the tin ec Mums diher, the 
rule foi one’s guidance is . Yathottaiam muninam pramanyam 
the later the Muni, the grcatci the authoiity. But still Pariini is 
always regarded as first iii rank, Katyayana second, and Patanjali 
third. 

I need not say anything on the few remaining points. 
Professor Weber has made one or two admissions, and as to the 
rest, I leave it to my readers to judge of the merits of the con- 
troversy. I reserve one point for discussion on some future 
occasion, especially as Professor Weber has not given prominence 
to It now. I do not believe that the Vakyapadiya and the 
Kajatarangipi afford evidence of the Mahabhasya having been 
tampered with by Candracarya and others. They appear to me 


1, See pege 6S, ed. by BallantiOf, 
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to say that these persons piomoted the study of grainpar, brought 
the Mahtihhas^a into use, and wiote sescial works thcmschcs. 

In conclusion, I gne Ptofessoi Wtbci ms sinceic thanks foi 
the many good and encouraging words he has said about me. 
I am gratified to find that my criticisms have not oiFended him. 
Controversies on philological or literary points ought not to 
embitter the feelings of the disputants against each other, but 
unfortunately they sery often do so. I am therefore particularly 
glad that out contros eisy is an CKCcption to the general rule m 
this respect. 



ACARYA, the friend of the student ; AND THE 
RELATIONS BETWEEN THE THREE ACARYAS. 

[ Fj^om the Indiw’ A\tiqu\ry, 1876, Volume V, pp. 345 ff. ] 

When I closed mj controveisy with Prof. Weber on some 
points connected with the Mahibhasya, I said I resettled one 
question for discussion on a future occasion, and stated my be- 
lief that the VakyapadJya and the Rajatarangini did not afford 
evidence of the Mahabhasya having been tampered with by 
Candracarya and others.' I am very glad so see that Prof. Kielhorn 
has taken up this question, and discussed it in a very able and 
thoiough manner, m the last number of this Journal. I agree 
with all that he has said, though I should translate the passage 
in the Vskyapadiya somewhat diherently, but as the difl'eiences 
are unimportant, and have no bearing on the main point, *it is 
not necessary to state them. 

There are, however, some points alluded to by Prof. Kielhorn 
on which I have been thinking for some time. He has shown 
that the word Acarya occui ring in the fiist 2^0 pages of the 
Benares edition of the Mahabhasya, when it is used to denote a 
specific individual, lefers to Panini or Katyayana, but never to 
Patanjali, except in one instance pointed out by Nagojibhatta. 
Prof. Kielhorn expresses his doubts as .regards the correctness of 
Nagoji’s remark, and I also think Nago]ibhatta is WTong. In 
a case of this kind, the great grammarian, who flourished only 
about a hundred and fifty years ago, can be no great authority if 
we can adduce cogent reasons for differing from him. And I 
believe there are such reasons in the present case. The passage 
in which the word occurs is this : — 

I. Chap. I. p. loa, Benares lith. ed. . — ftvtr q# 


1. Indian Antiquary, Vol, II. p. 240 [equal to this Volume, p. 134»N.B.U.] 
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The expression airyii}: occurs in several places m the 

Mahabhasya, m all of winch ^^e have to understand Katyiyana 
by the term arr^ tor instance - 


2. I. 4, p. 271, Benares lith ed. 

3 . 11. I p 316a &c. as above ... a ^pgp f : 

4- II. 4 - P 4 ^^ — rtsjwl ( 3 'rtinl*<riqq*il I 

7 

5. III. 3. p. 93 .— Htsif I 5t5p^r- 

7 

6. Ill 3. p. 97a .— ^ i TP -d t R - ^ gr gqm? ! y< T f srR iil [ a T fi<' »Tt Hg- 

*« 

7. IV. 3. p 76 : — at®T (as in 2 and 3 )...H<ll-«n<?! 


8. IV. 3. p. 86.—;^ i 

HrtVl r RfHijPl l ^V fit I 

9. V. I. p. 12 •— Na ri ww t ^Qji^ o ia ^ ft?r- 

to. V. I. p. 19 — 5<!7 NaTHfOTS^llTe^g^iffT FT?r*7nf: 

7 •> 

*?ra% ^Tfw jWrM'iWWrsi^'T 51^ I 

1 1. V. 3 p. 5 5a .— %S 7 Q 5 tHjinTiyi'«n»nri<»I sTfTtRT^ 1 fr^ranJ- 

dull'^lri Mlld*Trs*M^9i flH I 


Now we see that in all these instances, the sentence indicated by 
f<?r. which stands in the place of an object to the verb 3Tffra%, 
is a Vartika, for it is explained just before by Patahjali, as all 

18 ( B. O. Bhandatkar's worka, Yol. 1.] 
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Vartikas are.’ Hence the expression refers 

unqestionably to Katyayana. Are we then to understand that in 
the first only out of these eleven passages it refers to Patanjali ? 
Surely the evidence afforded by the other ten, occurring as they 
do in different parts of the Mahabhasya, is sufficient to warrant 
us in declaring that in No. i also the expression refers to Katya- 
yana. The reason why Nagojibhatta understands Patanjali by 
the term Acarya here is this — The author of the Mahabhasya 
tells us m his comments on the Virtika ‘Siddhe ^abdartha’ &c. that 
the word Siddha has been used at the beginning for the sake of 
Mangala, i. e., because it is an auspicious term, and such a term 
used at the beginning of a Sastra conduces to the success of that 
Sastra. The beginning, then, of the Sastra composed by Katya- 
yana, i. e. the first of his Vartikas, is Siddhe Sabdartha &c. If so, 
all that precedes this Vartika, including the aphorisms in which the 
uses of grammar are given, is not the work ot Katyayana These 
aphorisms, therefore, are to be ascribed to Patanjali himself, and 
hence the Acarya who sets forth the uses of grammar is the 
author of the Mahabhasya. To this it may be leplied that these 

1. Thare is a mistake in the Benares Edition in the last passage The 
Vsrtika IB not given separately from the BhSsya on it. It is, however, so 
given in an old MS in my possession. In passage No. 3 Patanjali gives 
the substance of the vartika and does not quote It. It is not necessary 
to discuss at length the question how a Vartika is to be distinguished It 
IS suihcient to state that one unfailing criterion is its being paraphrased 
or explained by Patanjali. Because (1) the very fact that it is so para- 
phrased shows that it must be the work of another person than the one who 
paraphrases It , (3) PataSjali himself incidentally mentions EStySyana 
as the author of some of these aphorisms, and calls him the VartikakSra 
( See I 101 b, III. 64a, III. 76a, &c. ), while be speaks of the author gene- 
rally as AcSrya, in connection with a great many others, without naming 
him ; (3) FSqmi's Sutras are never so paraphrased, though they may 
form the subject of a long discussion; and (4) most of the aphorisms so 
paraphrased by Patanjali are expressly called VSrtikas by Eaiyata and 
other grammarians Very rarely the dicta of other AcSryas are also 
paraphrased, but they are introduced by such an expression as 3 ^ 1 ^ 

indicative of the authorship ; while no such expression is used in introduc- 
ing a VSrtika. Prof, Ooldstuoker does not seeip to h^vp called this crl- 
tenoa IB question. 
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aphorisms aie simpl)’ iatroductoiv, while theiegnlaiSistia begins 
with Siddhe Sabdartha &c. The provision for Mangala is thei e- 
fore made in this, and not in the preceding ones, just as Panfci 
secures Mangala in the first of his regular Sutras, viz., Vrddhira- 
daica and not in the Pratyahara-Sutras There is, therefore, no 
impropriety in ascribing thsse introductory aphorisms to Katya* 
yana. And the whole manner m which they are stated and ex- 
plained by Pataiijah, and the evidence of the ten passages contain- 
ing the expression &c., require that we should so 

a ascribe them to him. 

If, then, Katyayana is the AcaiiM alluded to in passage No. i, 
this passage and the few lines that precede it enable us to deter- 
mine the character, nature, and object of Katya5-ana’s work. 
Patanjali tells us that in the times preceding his own, after a 
Brihmana boy’s Upanayana ceiemonv was performed, grammar 
was the first thing taught to him, and the study of the Veda 
followed. In his ( or rather Katvayana’s ) time, however, Veda 
was first taught, and aftci that was gone ovei, they said . “The 
Vedic words we have learnt fiom the Vedas, and the w ords current 
in popular usage we know fiom that usage Grammar, therefore, 
IS useless ” Foi these students,” wc arc told,” whose feeling is 
thus opposed, the Acaiya (Katyayana) expounds the Sastra,' 
(sa5ing) ‘These .11 c the uses; giammar should be studied.” In 
the comment on Siddhe sabdaitha, See. we are also told, as remark- 
ed above, that Katyayana uses the w'ord Siddha at the beginning, 
that It may augur well for the “ great stream of the Sastra. ” 
We thus see thai what Katyayana proposes to himself is the com- 
position or edition of a Sastra, and to attract students to it he 
explains its uses. And it appears to me that the opening words 

I 

1. lTSgo]ibhatta understands by tbe term SSstra here “the explanation 
of the uses of grammar ” But there is no reason to restrict the term thus. 
Besides, “the explanation of the uses of grammar" can with no propriety 
be called a Sastra Before and after, PataBjah uses the term in tbe sense 
of the whole science of grammar SSstra also properly signifies “a rule" 
Tt IS, however, immaterial to tbe argument in the text in what sense 
taka 
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of the Mahabhasya : aw i are Katj^ayana’s words, and 

form a Vartika, notwithstanding what Kaiyata savs about them. 
For they are explained by Patanjah, just as all Vaitikas are ; and 
to suppose that this alone of similar aphorisms is as composed by 
him, and commented on with all the formality of a scholiast, is, 
I think, unreasonable There appears no reason why in this 
paiticular case Patahjali should have resoited to this plan. If he 
wanted to say that he now began the Sabdanusasanasastra, he 
might have done so more directly than bv composing an aphorism 
and commenting on it.' 

Fiom the passages quoted abo\e, it seems that the verb Anva- 
caste is used by Patanjah as characteristic of the work of Katya- 
vana, as describing specifically \\ hat he did His own work 
Patanjali calls ^'yakhyana, and fiequently uses the verb Vyakbyi- 
sySmah ‘ There is anothei w ord that is used in controversial writ- 
ing, and occurs in the Mahabhasya, also, which is derived from 
the same root, vi7 PratyakhjSna The differences in the senses 
of these words must be due to the prepositions or Upasargas 
that are used in each case Pratyakhyana is speaking against or 
refuting a thing , Vyakhyana is speaking about a thing, or a-way, 
in vaiud ivays, in detail, oi i e, writing a commentary 

on It, and Anvakyana must mean ' speaking in accordance with, 
agreeably to, or to the same purpose as a thing’ The woi d is used 
with reference to Katyayana in other forms in two other places, 
where it is contrasted with teaching something new s If, then. 
It properly denotes what Katylyana did mostly, if not altogether, 
with reference to Panini’s Sutras, his work must be m accordance, 

1 It IS only modern authors that say that the V&rtikas begin with 
Siddbe sabdartha, &c, 

2 Mahal'hasya, I p 13a, I p. 42, I. p. 49, III 67a, and many other 
places. 

3 I. p. 22a & b. I P- 58*. 
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in keeping, in harmony zuith, Panmi’s, i. e. explain, develope, or 
support the latter. That the woul ‘Anvikhv.tna’ is peculiarly 
applicable to Katj'ayana’s work is also cofitmed by the fact that 
this is called Anutantra in the Vakyapadiva.' For these reasons 
it is clear that Kat\a)’ana’s object in composing his work was to 

A grammar, fiisi, by developing and explaining Panini, and 
then supplementing him, and not “to find fault w ith him,” as 
the late Prof Goldstuckei thought The \'yakh}ana of the work 
of this author diiectly, and thatofPamni indirectly, was what 
Patanjali proposed to himself He himself explains what the 
duties of one who undertakes this task are “Not only,” says 
he, “does the division of a Sutra into the individual words which 
compose it constitute \’yakh\aua, but example, counter-example, 
and the woids to be understood oi supplied, all these taken to- 
gether make up \’yakhvana To explain the \artikas thus in 
detail, to discuss the Sutras, and occasionlj to give supplemen- 
tary rules (Istis) wheie necessary, was Patanjah’s mam object, 
and not to refute Katya) ana. 

Now, if we look into the Mahabhasya, we shall find this view of 
the lelations of the three Mums amply confirmed In fact, the 
instances in which there is no refutation of one by another, but 
simply an explanation of the woids, or the bearing of the words, 
of the earlier sage b)- the latei one, aie so many that it is difficult 
to see how any other i lew can be maintained Not to go very 
far for the present, none of the eleven passages quoted above con- 
tains or is followed by a refutation, vv hilc they all give some expla- 


1. Prof Kielhoru's article, Ind Ant., Vol. V. p 247, notes 

f I I P' ***« passage 

justifies those who ascribe the examples contained in the MShabhRsya to 
PatBSiali, and draw historical inferences from them with regard to his age 
and other matters. For we are here told that it is the busmess of the 
author of Vyakhyana to give examples. There is little reason, then, to 
suppose that the examples were banded down from the time of PSpini ti) 
WtyBy an^ , , 
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nation. No. i explains why Katt'ayana gives the uses of grammar; 
in No. 2 Katyayana is spoken of as making a rule calculated to 
restrict the operation of .inotliei laid down by himself. In the 
Virtika in No 3, Katyayana tells us that another V.irtlka of his 
which IS likely to supersede Panini VIII i 24, ought not to do 
so; in the one in No. 4 he explains the word Anvadesa used in 
P.inini II. 4. 32, in that in No 3 he tells us in what 1 elation the 
words Kartr and Karman occuring in P.inim III. 3. 127 are to 
betaken; in the one in No 6 he explains Panini III. 3. 141, 
and clears a doubt that natuially arises, in that in No. 7 he says 
that a Vartika of his should not supersede Panini IV. 3. 6; in 
the one in No 8 he explains the word Etayoh occuring in Panini 
IV. 3. 143, in that in No 9 he tells us that the words Dm and 
Tri occuring in Panmi V i 30 are to be taken on to the next 
Sutia only, i e , they .ipply to these two Sutras alone; in that in 
No. 10, that the termination given in the last Sutra is to be 
brought on to this, and not the one in the previous Sutia ; 
and in No ii the Vaitika explains to what the pronoun Etayoh 
occurring in V, 3. 20 lefeis. 

But let us exaiiuiie the Bhasya more closely. In the Vartikas 
on I 2. I, Katyayana explains that what Panini means by saying 
that certain terminations aie and is, that before those 
terminations, those rules are to be applied to the preceding roots 
that are laid down W'lth reference to such terminations as have act- 
ually got an indicatory ^ or ip in them,- i. e. Panini attributes the 
properties or to those terminations, though they have 
not got g: or 5^ in them. Before coming to this conclusion, how- 
ever, the author of the Vartikas refutes three other ways of 
taking this and the following Sutras that may be suggested. 
Katyayana then gives reasons why is attributed to some ter- 
minations, and to others, and why one same property 
or f g vq' IS not mentioned with regard to all. In all this Patafijali 
confines himself to a detailed explanation of the Vartikas, and 
there is no refutation of any one of them. 

On I. 4 14, there is only one Vartika in which Katyayana ex- 
plains why the word Anta is used<n the Sutra, and infers that in 
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other Sutras in which technical teims are defined, those terms signify 
only the terminations that may ha\ e been mentioned, and not 
the words ending with those terminations, — i. e for instance Gha 
signifies only the terminations Tara and Tama, and- not Gauritara 
or Gauritama Patahjali does not make any adverse remark, 
but explains the Vartika. On 111 1 1 134, Katyayana remarks that 
the last termination Ac must be stated geneially as applicable 
to all roots, because there .tie such forms as Bhava and Sava. 
Why, then, does Paiiini lay down the Gana, Pac and others, 
and teach the addition of the termination to those roots ^ Katya- 
yana himself tells us, it is because in this way he may be able to 
add some indicatory letter or Anubandlias to some of the roots, 
and to prevent the application of special rules to others. On the 
next Sutra the author of the \ artikas remarks that the termina- 
tion Ka should be taught as applicable to the roots indicated in the 
Sutra, only when they have a preposition prefived, for when with- 
out a preposition, tlie roots have foims made up by the addition of 
another, which necessitates the change of the vowel to its Guna. 
Then he himself answers this by saying, “ No, it should not be 
so taught, because we have such forms as Budha and others, ” 
i.e., forms made up by the addition ot Ka. On III 2, 123, the first 
two Vartikas requiie that the use of the piesent tense (Bhavanti) 
should be taught in cases which the Sutra is supposed not to in- 
clude ; in the last three, tie arc toldtlwt the Siitra does extend 
to these cases also, and leasons are given to show how it does. 
Patanjah has no adverse remark. 

In all these instances, K-ltyayana simply gives an Anvakhyana 
or explanation of the .Siitias, and Patan|ali agrees with him ; and 
such instances may be multiplied to any extent. Of course, it 
IS not to be denied that often tliere are adverse criticisms on 
Pacini, and that Patanjah defends him and refutes Katyayana, 1 e., 
makes Pratyakhyana as M'cll as Vsakhsana of the Vartikas. But 
Patanjali not seldom refutes Panini also, i.e. makes Pratyakhyana 
of the Sutras, the expression aw tnrr 1 occuring pretty 

often. On the other hand, he often says with regard to the 
V4rti\ais, a w T fitgw Tjr, &c. To show the nature of the Great 
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Commentary generally as regards this subject, I will here give a 
short analysis of a portion of the Bhasya on the Angadhtkara in 
the order in which the Sutias occui there, not here selecting my 
instances. 

I VI. 4. 1. Katyayana settles the meaning of the gen. 

stipW; Patahjah does not refute Katyayana gives the objects of 
the Angadhikara, and says that that they may be attained other- 
wise than by having such an Adhikaia. Patahjah agrees while 
Kaiyata re-establishes that Adhikara 

2. In VI. 4. 2, Katyayana raises an objection and answers 
it Paianjali accepts this explanation, but proposes also another. 

3. In sin^ VI 4 3, Katyayana justifies the use of for 
Patanjali does not refute. 

4. &c VI 4 12 Katyayana in the Vartikas e.xplains 

this Sfltra in a manner to avoid the lengthening of the penulti- 
mate vowel of necessitated by the $titra &c. VI. 

4. 15. 

5. &c. VI 4 14 Katyayana finds fault; Patanjali 
agrees. 

6 . gtsgar &c. VI. 4. 16 Katyayana finds fault, not explicitly 
but tacitly. Patanjali avoids the objection by re-arranging the Sutra. 
A Vartika on another point is refuted by Patanjali 

7. VI 4. 19 Katyayana shows that If <%ti: comes 

9 s* 

down to this SCitra, ^ must be inseited in the Sfitra &c , 

VIII 2 36, and It must have gy, 1. e. w, prefixed to it This is 
done in that Sutia. The \artikas therefore explain thatf^ 
does come down. Patanjali does not refute. 

8. &c. VI 4. 22. Katyayana refers to his explanation 

of the objects of considering a grammatical operation to be 
given under VI. i . 86, explains the sense of atsr, and gives the objects 
of the sTTHT^f^r*'. These last, Patanjali shows, may be attained 
in other ways, and thus makes of them. Then objections 

to this Adhikara are raised by Katyayana, and answered by Patanjali 
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explaining 3 lsr as equivalent to R R H l ia iTfq’. Then follows a Vartika 
stating cases in which, when wc take this Adhikara to extend to 
the beginning of Bhadhikara, we arrive at incorrect foims ; and 
another giving other cases when tlic same result ensues, if we 
take it to extend to the end ot that Adhikara. Patanjali refutes 
these Vartikas by showing that the correct forms are arrived at, 
whether we take the one or the other as the limit of the Adhikara. 

9. WRT &c. VI 4.23. No Vartikas. 

10. &c. VI. 4. 24. There are five supplementary ot 
corrective Vartikas, two of which are refuted by Patanjali. 

11. &c. VI. 4. 34. The Vartika is refuted by re>cast* 
ing the Sutra. 

12. 313 ^# &c. VI. 4. 37. VI 4. 38, as it is, would lead to 
wrong forms. KatyAyana therefore proposes to re-cast these two ; 
Patanjali does not objea. 

13. 1^, &c. VI. 4. 40. Two supplementary Vartikas; 
neither refuted by Patanjali. 

14. 313^3 &c. VI. 4. 42. Patanjali discusses the connection 
of and in the end divides the Sutra into two, so as to render 
the use of irsi unnecessary. Then follows an explanatory Var- 
tika, which is discussed and defended by Patanjali at great length. 

15. VI. 4. 45. Patanjali says the word 

might well have been omitted in this Sutra, as unnecessary. 
" Another ” says that even the word might be omitted. 
There is no Vartika. 

16. VI. 4. 46. A Kanka, very likely by Patanjali 
himself, gives the purposes of this Adhikara ; and they are dis- 
cussed in detail afterwards. No Vartikas. 

17* VI. 4. 47. Some explanation by Patanjali, Then 

follow three Vartikas on a certain point, which are refuted by 
Patanjali. 

18. aral VI. 4. 48. Varuka "refuted by taking W as equi- 
valent to <V. 

19 [ B. O. BhandarkWi Worka, Vol. I. ] 
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19 - *W55y!VI 4 49 Katvlyana gives undesirable effects 
of taking IT as two letters Y and A, and of taking it as Y only. 
Patanjali says one may take it cither way , and the faults pointed 
out by Katyayana are explained away. 

30 . VI. 4. 51. Patanjali decides that the word 

in this Sutra is unnecessary, and explains the next Sutra in a 
manner to avoid the objections that may arise. He also recasts 
VI. 4. 55. There is no Vartika. 

21. VI. 4. 52. Katyayana discusses, and explains 
the reason of using the word here. Patanjali says this word, 
and even the \\ hole Sutra, might be omitted, and recasts VII. 2. 
26, in a manner to include the sense of this. A Vartika follows, 
which IS refuted. 

22. amronTT &c. VI. 4. 55. There are three Vartikas showing 
what rules should be laid down if we should have ^ as an Unadi 
termination, and what if itg. These last are actually laid down 
by Paijini, says Patanjali. 

23. 5J5 &c. VI. 4. 36. Katyayana brings objections to the 

reading and settles that it should be Patanjali 

does not object. 

24. VI. 4. 37. stiff should have its indicatory sign tE 

here, observes Katyayana, to prevent the application of this rule 
to arsffrf^. Patanjali applies the Paribhasa &c. and 

refutes the Vartika. 

23. wfti-a &c. VI. 4. 62. Patanjali discusses at great length 
the relations of the words and Then, in a 

Karika which must be attributed to him, are set forth the purposes 
of attributing to these terminations after these roots. 

This IS followed by Vartikas, in the first of which the reason for 
the use of the word is given, and in the second we are told 
that r%os[^Tff prevails over the Sutra which lays down as a 
substitute for 5^, m the precative. The next two provide that 
the substitutes for 5 to go, and f to study, which are used 
before f^bi^in the aroist, should not be used here. This, we are 
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told, follows from the context of this Sutra, No adverse remarks 
from Pataii|ali, 

We thus see (i) that Katya3’ana explains and supports the Sutras, 
sometimes by raising questions about them and answering them, 
sometimes without resorting to this procedure ; (2) that he 
amends them, and thus must be understood to criticize them, 
or find fault with them ; and (3) that he supplements them. 
Patanjali (i) comments on the Vartikas in accordance with his own 
definition of Vyakhyana, (2) agrees with Katyayana ; (3) refutes 
him j (4) iccasts-Pani Ill’s Sutras, (5) affirms that they, or a word 
or words in them, aic not wanted, even in cases when Katyaj^ana 
justifies them or defends Panini , (6) discusses and explains Sutras 
or words in them, notwithstanding that thcie is no Variika ; and 
(7) g^ves supplementary rules called Istis, which, however, occur 
very rarely, very little being left for him to do m this lespect, by 
predecessors. It wull thus appear that in w riting the Vartikas, Katya- 
yana did “mean to justify and to defend the rules of Panini” also, and 
that a Varcika is often “a commentary which explains,” and that the 
Mahabhasya contains such varied in.itter, arguments of such length, 
so consistent, so well connected, and so subtle, that it by no means 
deserves the title of “a skilful compilation of the views of Panini’a 
critics and of tlicir refutation by Patanjali,” or of a "mere refuta- 
tion of Katyayana ,” or of “a synopsis of arguments for and against 
the details of Paniiii’s system, or a controversial manual." The 
only tenable theory is that Katyayana’s w'ork is an edition of Panini 
with notes, cxpl.in.atory, critical, and supplementary; and that 
Patanjali’s is a commentary on this edition, explaining in detail 
the notes of Katy.i)'ana, but discussing at length all points connect- 
ed with the system of Panini and with grammar generally, whether 
Katya}'ana notices them or not, in a mannei favourable or other- 
wise to his author.' The object of both was the same, viz., to 
teach grammar by following and explaining the system of Panini, 
endeavouring to perfect it, even though this sometimes required 
a remodelling of his Sotras or their entire refutation, and to com- 
plete It by supplying the omissions and bringing up the know'- 
ledge of Sanskrit grammar conveyed therein to their own times, 
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[ From the Indian ANTiauARV, 1887, p. 156 ff.] 

In the first number of the new Vienna Oriental Journal, just 
received, there is an article by my honoured friend. Dr. Kielhorni 
in which he brings forward some objections against the interpre- 
tation of the Maurya-passage in the Mahabhasya given by other 
scholars. As I am one of these last, and as Dr. Kielhorn invites 
criticism on his observations by saying he would “ be glad to 
be corrected by others, ” and that his reason for writing on the 
subject is “ to give others an opportunity of removing his 
difficulties, ” I will here endeavour, to the best of my ability, 
to answer the difficulties raised by him. 

The first expression, to the translation of which my friend 
objects, IS Yas tv Etah. His objections in this, as well as in the 
other cases, aie based on the supposition that the translations 
already given are opposed to the sense that the several expres- 
sions have In other parts of the Mahabha§ya ; and it will be my 
duty to show that my translation, at least, is not so opposed, 
Dr. Kielhorn says that (excepting, so for as his observation goes, 
a single passage ) the pionoun Etad m such expressions as Ya 
esah, Yad ctad, Ya ete, &c , docs not refer to something stated 
before ; but expresses a thing well-known, a thing to be met 
with geneially in ordinary life. That it has the sense men- 
tioned by him in the instances he quotes, is unquestionable. 
But this sense it derives from the fact that primarily, it means 
‘ this; ’ I, e. it denotes ‘ proximity. ' Now, the W'orld in w^hich 
a man moves and with which he is intimately acquainted, is from 
that point of view regarded by him as being ‘ near; ’ i. e having 
proximity. Hence, everybody m that world is spoken of as 
‘this ’ ; ( I ) but this is not the only way in which things come 
to have nearness or proximitv. They may become near because 
hey are actually before |ont. } or, in the case of a writer, (2^ 
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because he has just mentioned them, or (3) is going to mention 
them, Dr. Kielhorn has given instances from the MahabhSsya, 
in which Etad with Yad has the first sense. I will give’ others in 
which it has the nvo other senses. Two of my instances • have 
Idam for Tad ; which, however, makes no difference whatever. 

a. Vol. I. p. 10, 1 . I : Ye capy ete bhavato prayuktst 
abhimatah sabda &c. The woids alluded to here have been 
given by Patafijali before, at the beginning of the argument. 

b. Vol. I. p 31, last line. Ya esa bhavata varnanim 
arthavattayarii hetur upadistd’rthavanto varna, &c. This Hetu 
has been given before and is here repeated. 

c. Vol II. p. 86, 1 . 3. Ya ete sariijnayam vidhiyante te§u 
&c. These have been mentioned just before. 

d. Vol. II p, 19, I. 19. Yad etat trntracor grahanam &c. 
The Siitra in which the affixes here spoken of occur, has been 
quoted just before. 

e. Vol. II. p. 326,{1. 19. Na vaisa yukto viprati-sedho yo’yam 
ano raayatas ca. The Vipratisedha has been given in the last 
but one Virttika. 

f. Vol. III.' p. 238, 1 . 9. Yat t\' idarh Varttikakarah pathati &c. 
What is referred to by Idam has been mentioned before, and is 
here repeated. 

Vol. II. p. 139, 1 . 19. Vepi hy ete’ta uttararh pratyayih 
sisyanta &c. Ete refers to the terminations that follow. 

Here there are five instances in which Etad with Yad, and two 
in which Idam with Yad. denote proximity’ to the passage in 
which they occur. In six of these cases, the pronoun refers to 
things mentioned before; and in one, to things mentioned after- 
wards. And I dare say a good many more instances will be 
found, if a diligent search is made foi them. I do not see why 
Patanjali should not, in the nature of things, use Etad to denote 
this sort of proximity, and restiict himself to that conceived to 
exist m things well-known to us. And the expression, or its 
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several senses, are by no means peculiar to Patanjali, but are to 
be found in the language itself. The following instances occur' 
to me at the present moment ; and doubtless a long list can be 
made out if necessary : — 

Yeyarii prete vicikitsa manusye, — Katha-Upanisad ( 3 or i ) 

Ya esa snptesu jagarti &c. — Ibid (i) 

Yoyam yogas tvayi proktah, — Bhagavadgita, Ch. 6, v. 33. (a) 

Yad etad anumaranaih nama tad atinisphalam, — Kadambari (i) 

Yoyarh baddho yudhi parikaras tena vo &c. — Uttara-Rama- 
carita— Act. V. (2) 

Yenanena jagatsu Khandaparasur, &c. — 'Viracarita Act II. (a), 

Yah punar ayam ante’paro vikalpa&c. Sa±kara-Bhasya, 'Vol. I, 
(Bibl. Ind.) p. 434, 1 . 2 . (2) 

So that it does not appear to me that there is anything pecu- 
liar to Patanjali in this respect. He has used the expression 
under notice in those senses in which it is used elsewhere. 
Thus Yas tv etah ■ in the Maurya passage, may, if the context 
require it, be taken to refer to some of the images already men- 
tioned. 

Now as to the word Samprati Purakalpa means 'ancient 
time,’ a time so remote that nobody has a definite conception of 
it, and Adyatve, as opposed to it, signifies ‘modern times.’ But 
this is not the sense we require in the present passage, accor- 
ding to my translation For the Maurya family became extinct 
only about thirty-five years before Patanjali wrote, 
according to Prof Goldstucker’s view and mine ; and 
consequently the time when it reigned cannot be spoken of 
as Purakalpa The word Sampiati denotes ‘now’, as opposed to 
a past time which is definite and not very remote ; and this is 
exactly the sense required in the passage under discussion. Dr. 
Kielhorn, however, is led to think, from some of the instances 
quoted by him, that the past time, implied by the present which 
the word Sampiati denotes, must lefer to the same thing as that 
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the present condition of which is expressed by that word. But 
this IS by no means necessary Foi Nivasa (Vol II p 314, 1 . 7) 
IS spoken of by Patanjali as the place where one lives now , while 
Abhijana is the place where his ancestors lived. Here the past 
time implied by the word Samprati or ‘now/ is not the past of 
the man whose present Niviisa is spoken of; but refers to his 
ancestors. And even the sense attached to the word by Dr. 
Kielhorn does not go entirely against my interpretation of the 
passage. We shall only have to suppose that the images now 
under worship were the same as those sold by the Mauiyas, and 
not like them, or belonging to the same class with them. But 
this view I have rejected, aftei consideiablc deliberation. 

The third expression the sense of which Dr. Kielhorn dis- 
cusses, is Prakalpitah He thinks th.it Prakalpayati means ‘ to 
fashion or make one thing out of another/ ‘to produce a thing 
which did not exist before out of something else ,’ and that it is 
equivalent to Nirvartayati. I feel no hesitation in saying that 
this sense does not appeal to me to be at all appropriate, whether 
in the Mahabhasya or elsewhere In the expressions in which 
the genitive is spoken of as Piakalpita, is the genitne really 
produced ? In grammar we speak of the Utpatti or production of 
a termination, when it is applied to a b.ise which did not possess 
It before, as the accusative is Utpanna after the noun Kata and the 
termination kta after the loot kr ( Voi. I. p 441, 11 . 3, 4). Is 
the genitive so produced heie and, if it is, why should Patanjali 
never use in the mnumeiable places where the phrase occurs, the 
word Utpadayati, as he does in these cases, or Nirvartayati, instead 
of Prakalpayati ? And how are w c to tninslate the phrase . Anu- 
svirah sthani yaijam anun.isikam pnikalpaj'ati (Vol. I. p. 16 )? 
that an oiiginal Anusvaia produces .1 Yaii to be Anunasika ? 
How can wc produce a thing such as a pot to be red ? The 
Word produce or Utpatti is out of pLice here , we can only say 
that an additional quality Anunasikau a is given to an existing 
thing Yan. Again, when Pataiij-ili says that the general rule 
operates after having Prakalpita the scope of the special rule (Vol. 
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I. p. 463, 1 . 2; Vol. 11 . p. 127, 1 . s), does he mean “after 
having produced the scope of the special rule ^ ” Is not “after 
having devised, arranged, or assigned scope to the special rule, 
the proper translation ? And, using the root in its primitive or 
non-causal from, when Patanjali says : Vyapadeso na prakalpate 
Vol. I. p 61, 1 . 21 ), [^does he mean “ the appellation or des- 
cription IS not produced” ? Is not “ the description does not 
fit,” the proper sense here ?” When he says Samanyavisesau na 
prakalpete : if what is general may become particular, and what 
IS particular, general, he does not mean that Samanya and Visesa 
are not 'produced,’ but that they do not “ fit each other ” the 
relation ‘does not hold,’ ‘is not intelligible,’ ‘not proper’; (Vol, 
I. p. 172, 1 . 3). Avakasah prakiptah (Vol. 11 . p. 297, 1 . 14) means 
the scope of the rules alluded to has been ‘ devised 'arranged’ or 
‘determined,’ not ‘produced.* So also when Nigrahapam is said to 
be ^esapraklptyartham (Vol. III. p. 159, 1 . 1), the sense cannot be 
that Ni is used m VI.3.43 for producing §e%a; for ^esa is not to be 
pioduced or transformed. The word occurs in the very next Sfitra; 
and being a relative term equivalent to, remainder’ or ‘residue,’ it 
can have no sense if Ni, with reference to which it is the residue, is 
not admitted in VI. 3. 43. So then ^esaprakiptyartham means 
‘for making Sesa fit in with, answer to, or correspond with 
something else,’ for giving an intelligible sense to the word. 
Again, ifPatan)ali meant by Prakalpayati the same thing as 
Nirvartayati, why does he, fond as he is of the former word, not 
use it when he has occasion to speak of the production of a 
Ghata or a Kata, or of Odana, but use Nirvartayati or Karoti only ? 
Thus he speaks of the Nirvrtti of things which are made, not 
Praklpti ; makes a man say to a potter Kuru ghatam, not Pra 
kalpaya ghatam (Vol. I. p. 7, 11. 2 and 3 from bottom), uses the 
expressions Odauaih nirvartayati, not Odanam prakalpayati (Vol. 
I. p. 332, 1 . 18), and Katam karoti, Katam kuru, Ghatam ktiru 
several times (Vol. 1 . pp. 440 and 441 ; Vol. III. p. 36, 1 . 8) 
and pot Katam prakalpayati, &c. &c< 
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The central idea expressed by the root VKlp is that of a plan, 
system, arrangement, device, mutual fitness or consistency. 
The genitive is Prakalpita by tne ablative in the place o tiie 
nominative in virtue of Panini’s rule Tasmad ity utui.is^a i.c , 
it is devised, arranged for, led to by a logical necessity or condi- 
tions of propriety, and has thus to be understood. 'Ihc oiiginal 
Anusvaro yanam anunasikam piakalpayati.i.e , ‘de\ iscs c-i an .ngcs 
that the Yan which takes Its place should be nasal.’ ihc Vnus- 
vara is a reason why the substituted Yan should be nasalized. 
The general rule devises, arranges or plans out the scope of the 
special rule from the whole available region, and then operates 
(in the part that remains). Similarly in all the other instances 
given above, it will be seen that fitness, propriety, devising or 
planning is the sense involved. It will also be observed that 
that which is spoken of as the Prakalpaka is, or involves, a 
reason or a principle which justifies, explains, or determines 
something else, and makes the Prakalpaka fit m with or answer 
to the Prakalpita, while that which is Nirvartaka produces a 
thing that did not exist before, and possesses voluntary agency 
only. Thus then, in the passage under discussion, the images 
were devised, fitted, or made to answer by the Maury as who 
wanted gold, i.e., to answer or fit in with their desire tor gold, 
just as Sesa answers to or fits in with Ni in VI. 3. 43, or Visesa 
with Samanya, or the Vyapadesa (description or appellation) with 
the nature of the thing alluded to, the genitive with the pre- 
vious ablative or the following locative, the Anunasikatva with 
the Anusvara and the province of the general rule with that of 
the special rule. In other words, they were used as means fit 
for the end, the attainment of gold. 


So [ R. G. Bhandarkar’t Worki, T»4Ii 



A SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON THE MAURYA-PASSAGE 
IN THE MAHABHASYA. 

[From the Indian ANTiauARY, Volume XVI, 1887 , p. 172 f J 

In connection with my previous note on the Maurya-Passage 
in the Mahabhasya, at page i^ 6 S. above,* I find that I have 
three more passages to quote, of the use of Etad or Idam v ith 
Yad , and it also appears to me desirable to put on record the full 
original passage,’ which is the subject of discussion, in order that 
the readers of this Journal may have it for easy reference in 
understanding the point that is at issue. 

The original passage, which is Patanjali’s comment on 
Panim V. 3. 99, runs •— 

Apanya ity ucyate tatredam na sidhyati Sivah Skando Visakha 
iti I Kim karanam 1 Mauryair hiranyarthibhir arcliah prakalpitah l 
Bhavet tasu na syad I Yas tv etah sarhprati pujarthas tasu 
bhavisyati I 

And the following are my additional instances in which Etad 
or Idam, with Yad, refers to things occurring before or to he 
mentioned afterwards : — 

Vol. II. p. I It, 1 . 18. Ye’py eta ita uttaiaih pratyayali 
^isanta &c. 

Vol III. p. 277, I. 7. Ayukto’yaih vipratisedho yo’yam 
gunasyettvottvayos ca. 

Vol III. p. 385, 1 . 2. Yeyarii sapadasaptadhyayyanukran- 
taitasyam ayam &c. 

I have stated in my previous note that I have rejected, after 
considerable deliberation, the view that the images spoken of in 


1. That IS the Indian Antiquary Volume XVI, 1887, N. B. U. 
S. Equal to this Volume, p. 148ff above R. B. U. 
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the passage as under worship now, were the same as those sold 
by the Mauryas A.s, however, the revered Dr. Bohtlingk seetns, 
if I understand him right, to favour that view in his ‘Ein Versuch 
zur Beilegung,’ dec., I must give my reasons. They are these 
If the images, Siva, Skanda and Vi^akha, were the same as those 
sold or “introduced” by the Mauryas, Patanjali would have 
indicated the same by some expression in the sentence Mauryair 
hiranyarthibhir, &c The pronoun tasu in the next sentence, 
and Etah in the one that follows it, will both have to he taken 
as referring to the same images. The same images cannot be 
spoken of as ‘those’ and ‘these’; and to remove this inconsistency, 
we shall ha\ e tojunderstand Tasu as equivalent to Tadaiiim so as to 
bring out the sense, that the rule about the dropping of Ka was 
not applicable to these images at the time when they were sold 
or introduced by the Mauryas. But the demonstrative Tad 
cannot by itself be so understood. According to Dr. Bohtlingk’s 
way of looking at the matter, the passage has no grammatical 
point at all, the object of Patanjali being simply to cast a reflec- 
tion on the Mauryas. This is not proper Patanjali always 
makes out a grammatical point; and the point made out accord- 
ing to the view under discussion, as it appeared to me when I 
rejected it, is, that, in framing the names of idols under worship, 
we have not to look to the fact that they were sold before they 
were used for worship. But this point is almost evident, and 
is more appropriately made out, if necessary', by speaking of 
ordinary manufacturers as selling images which are afterwards 
used for worship. The point according to the view which I 
have accepted, is this ; — Pany^a has two senses, “something that 
has the possibility of being sold” and "something that is ex- 
posed for sale.” The idols, Siva, &c., which are under worship 
now possess the possibility of being sold, because idols under 
worship were sold by the Mauryas. But, though they possess 
the possibility of being sold, they are not actually exposed for 
sale. Panini’s rule applies to idols of the latter description, and 
not of the former. The distinction between the two senses of 
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the word Panya and its giammatical effect, cannot be illustrated 
except by taking instances of the sale of idols under actual 
worship ; and since ordinary manufacturers do not do that , 
Patanjali, knowing that the Mauryas had done it, makes use of 
the fact for the purposes of his grammatical exposition. Tlie 
word Etah is not supeifluous in my translation as Dr. Bohtlingk 
thinks ; for, it is used for pointing out the idols under discussion , 
Siva, Skanda, Visikha, as contrasted with the idols sold by the 
Mauryas. All this I have explained at length in my Second 
Reply to Dr Peterson on the Date of Patanjah and especially 
in my Sanskrit comment on the passage. It will be seen that, 
even according to my view, the passage shows that Patanjali 
flourished but a short time after the Mauiy'as For he remembers 
rather an unimportant incident with regard to the princes of that 
dynasty , and the word Samprati, as I have already observed, 
indicates ‘present time’ as contrasted, not witl\ a remote past 
time — Adyatve IS the word which has that sense — but with a 
past time fairly near to the person who uses the word. 


j. It la printed later in this Volume.— [ N. B. C. 



THE DATE OF PATANJALI, No I BEING THE FIRST 
REPLY TO PROFESSOR PETERSON. 

[From the Journ\l or the Bombay Branch or the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Volume XVI, 1885, p i99 ]■ 

The Paper was read before the Society on May 1st, 1885, 

The Jatc Professoi Goldstuckcr,' from the examination of a 
passage occurring in Patanjali’s Mali ibhasya, or the great commen- 
tary on Katyayana’s Vartikas, 1 c , shoit cutical dicta on Panini s 
Grammatical Suti.is, arrived at the conclusion that the author of 
the great commentaiy lived in the middle of the second century 
before Christ From another passage, the evidence affoided by 
which is totally of a different kind, I airivcd, moic than twelve 
years ago, at precisely the same conclusion Two other pass- 
ages in the woik and eveiything else of a liistoncal natuic occur- 
ring in it liarmom/e with our conclusion , and it has now been 
accepted by a good many scholars Professoi Peterson' of 
Elphinstone College has leccntly called it in question, and is in- 
clined to refer Patanjali to the time of Skandagupta of the Gupta 
Dynasty w'ho was reigning in 146 of the Gupta Era*. This date 
corresponds, according to w'hat I consider to be unimpeachable 
evidence as regards the initial date of the Gupta Eia, to 465 a. d., 
but according to others it conesponds to 3^6 \ d. and 313 a. d. 
Professor Peteison asserts that “ recent speculation has been 
“slowly but surcl)'” refciring Patafi]ali to this date One o^ 
the references he gives in support of tins assertion is to the 
following statement of I-tsing, the Chinese pilgrim, given by 
Professor Max Mullet in his Note on the Renaissance' “There is 

1. In the article on " The AucityalaihkSra of Ksemendra, with a note 
on the Date of Patanjali" read by Prof Peterson before the Bombay 
Branch cf the Royal Asiatic Society on the 6th of March 1885, and 
published in the Journal of that Society, \oluma XVI, 1885, pp 167ff, 
The note on the Date of Patanjali appears at pp 181 ff.— [N B U ] 

8. General Cunningham's Arch Report, Vol. XII. p. 38 
3. The Note on the Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature was omitted 
from the subsequent editions of that work, n't also from the Collected 
^ition of Mas Muller’s Works. |N. B U.J 
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a commentary on it ( the Vrtti Sutra, i l tlic Kasika Vrtti ), 
entitled Curni, containing 24,000 Slokas ; it is a work of the 
learned Patanjah ” To speak of Patahjali’s Maliabhasya as a 
commentary on the KasiLl is to speak somctlimg that is absurd. 
The autlior of the Kasika himself tells us that his work is based, 
among other works, on the Bhasya, which can be no other chan 
the Maliabhasya of Patahjali, and there is internal e\ idencc at 
every step to show that it is based on that work. And there can 
be no question whatevei that the Maliabhasya is not a commetary 
on the Kasika. The absuidity of the statcnient is also patent from 
what I-tsing liiniself states with regard to the dates of the several 
grammarians. Jayadiiya, the authoi'of the Vitti Sutia, i e., the 
Kasika, accoidmg to Professor Mas. Mullei, died thirty years 
before I-tsing wrote, 01 about 660 a. n , while Bhartrhan, the 
author of a comnientary on the Mahabhasya, died forty years 
before, 01 about 650 a d., so that the author of the Kasika died 
ten years after the autlior of a commentary on a commentary on 
his own work ; that is, he was so fortunate as to have these two 
large and \eiy learned works, written m elucidation of his own 
during his own lifetime by men who died before him. 
And yet this is the evidence that, according to Professor Peterson 
IS “ slowly but surely ” referring Patanjah to a date much later 
than that assigned to him by Professor Goldstucker and my- 
self. When I-tsing speaks of Patanjali’s work as a commentary 
on the Vrtti Sutra and of Jav'aditya as the author of the Vrtti 
Sutra, he is confounding the Vartika Sutras of Katyayana with 
the Kasika or some work of Jayaditya, or has been mis-under- 
stood and mis-translated. 

Professor Peterson’s other reference is to the verses quoted as 
from Panini m the several anthologies noticed by him m his Re- 
ports on the Search for Manuscripts during the last two years. 
These verses are precisely siiuilai in chaiacter to those to which 
dates betw een 600 and i ,000 A D have been assigned ; and 
herefore he says, “ it is impossible to admit a gap of a thousand 
years between them.” He therefore brings Panim down to about 
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that period He docs not deny the possibility of there being two 
Panmis. But he thinks “ theie is no evidence for such a supposi- 
tion." If the similarity between the veises attributed to Panini 
and others is .i sufficient reason foi referring both to the same 
period, ought not the utter dissimilarity between them and the 
language of the Sutras, as well as tlic gieat difference between the 
Sanskrit the rules of which the Sutras give and the Sanskrit of 
the verses, to be considered a reason sufficiently urgent for as- 
signing to the Sutras a period separated by a long interval from 
that in which the verses were written > If the argument based 
on the similarity is valid, that based on the dissimilarity is equally 
so ; and as I proceed, I shall show that the latter is so powerful, 
and there are so many circumstances which harmonize only with 
the conclusion deducible from it, that the only option left to us 
is to suppose that the Panini of the \ erses was altogether a dif- 
ferent man from the Great Grammarian. It does not advance 
the cause of research to foiget the points clearly made out by 
Goldstuckei nioic than tweiitj yeais ago A substance of his 
arguments and my expansion of them I have given in my Early 
History of the Deccan, and since the matter is of importance m 
the present discussion I quote it here ‘ 

" Professor Goldstucker has shown from an examination of 
the VartikaSj that certain giammatical forms are not noticed by 
Panini but are taught by Katyayana, and concludes that they did 
not exist in the language m Panuii’s time I have followed up 
the argument in ray lectures* "On the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
languages, " and given from the Vai tikas several ordinary in- 
stances of such forms. From these one of two conclusions 
only is possible, viz., either that Panini was a very careless and 
ignorant grammarian, or that the forms did not exist in the 
language in his time. The first is of course inadmissible, where- 


1. Si'rR. G. Bhandarhar's Collected Works, Valume III, p. 14f. [N.B.U.] 

2. Wllbon Pbilologioal Laoturas on Sanskrit &o„ Edition of 1914 , 
p.28f. [N. B.U.] 
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fore the second must be accepted 1 have also shown from a 
passage in the introduction to Patanjah’s Mahabhasya, that verbal 
forms such as those of the Perfect \\ hicb are taught by P^nini 
as found in the Bhas.i or cuircnt languagej not the Chandasa oi 
obsolete language, had gone out of use m the time of Katyayana 
and Patanjali, and participles had come to be used instead 
Professor Goldsiuckcr has also given a list of words used by 
Panim in his Sutias in a sense which became obsolete m the 
time of Kttyayaua and has shown what portion of Sanskrit Lite- 
rature did not probably cMst in Panini’s time but was known to 
Katyayana, and in one case comes to the not unjustifible con- 
clusion that the time that had elapsed between Panini and 
Katyayana was so great that certain literary works which either 
did not exist in Panini’s time or t\eie not old to him came to be 
considered by Katyayana to be as old as those which were old 
to Panini ” 

To this I may now add, what I show ed in the Preface to my 
Second Book of Sanskrit’ seventeen years ago, that according to 
Panini’s rules llic Aoiist expresses ( i ) past time generally', oi 
the simple completion of an action, ( 2 ) the past time of this 
day and not picvious to this day and ( 3 ) recent past time ; and 
thus resembles m eteiy respect the English Present Perfect, 
But in the later language the distinction between that tense and 
the other tw o past tenses is set aside and the Aoiist is used 
exactly like these. Now', the language of the \erses ascribed to 
Panini and generally the language of what Professor Max Muller 
calls the Renaissance period is grammatically the same as that 
oi Katyayana and Patanjali, and is the language of participles 
instead of verbs ; and even tiom theirs it differs in malting ex- 
tensive use of compounds and neglecting the distinction bet- 
ween the Aonst and the otliei past tenses. The Sanskrit of Pa- 
ijmi’s time is more archaic than that of Katyayaua’s time, and 
Panini’s rules are nowhere more scrupulously observ'ed than in 

!• Sir R. G. Bbandatkar’s Collected Works, Volume H, page 416f. 

[N.B.U.] 
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such an ancient work .is the Aitareya Brahmana.* The many 
forms and expressions Inch he teaches, and which must have 
existed in the language, are nowhere found in the later literature, 
while specimens of them are to be seen in that Brahmana and 
like works. Between therefore the .irchaic language of the 
Sutras and the language which Panini calls Bhasa and of which 
he teaches the grammar, on the one hand, and the language of 
the Renaissance period on the other, there is such a wide 
difference that no one will cvei think of attiibuting a work 
written in the style and language of this period to the Great 
Grammarian. I have in mj' first lecture^ assigned Yaska and 
Papini to the same period of Sanski it Literature , and therefore, 
in my opinion, the style and manner of a work wiitten by 
Paijini, the grammarian must lescmble those of the Niiukta; 
but in the few \erses attributed to P.inmi there is no such 
resemblance whatevei . Should the ciitiic w ork be discovered and 
found as a whole to be W'ntten in an archaic st) le, there will be 
time enough to considei its claim to be the woik ot Panini , but 
at present we must tejcct that adtanced on behalf of these 
artificial verses 

I will here briefly state the othei aiguments I have elsewhere 
used to prove Panmi’s great antiquity Tn the Early History 
of the Deccan’ I have mentioned that w hile in the Sutras of 
Panini there are a gieat many names of places in Afghanistan, 
Panjab, and Northern India, there is none of any situated in 
Southern India But Katyayana inserts such names in his 

1. I have ahewn this, so far as the Aorist is concerned, in the preface 
to my Second Book of Sanskrit, and I learn from Dr. Eielhorn that one of 
his German pupils has recently done the same ae regards the cases, In 
hie diBsertation for hia Fh. D. 

S. See the Wilson Philological Lectures for 1877. printed separately, 
Bombay 1914 p. 30 These Wilson Philological Senes 1877, are also now 
printed in Sir R. G Bhandarkar's Collected Works in Volume IV. [N.B.Uj 
3. That is Sir R. G Bhandarkar's Collected Works, Volume III, 
pkgalif. [N. B, U.] 

U [ R. 6. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. 1. ] 
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emendations of the Sutras, and from this circumstance I have 
concluded, as Goldstucker has done in other cases, that Southern 
India was unknown to the Aryas of the North in the time of 
Panini, while it was known in the time of Katyayana. The 
Asoka Inscriptions contain a good many names of places in the 
South, which shows that the Aiyas were familiar with that part 
of the country in his time, i. c in the middle of the third 
century before Christ Panini therefore must have flourished 
before the third century at least In a paper published in the 
first number of the Indian Antiquary’ I have given reasons for 
identifying a town of the name of Sangala, destroyed by 
Alexander the Great, with Sankala mentioned by Panini under 
IV. 2. 75. Sankala therefoie existed in Panini’s time, which it 
could not have done if he lived after Alexander the Great. 
Panini must therefore have flourished before him. In a review 
of this paper’ Professor Weber states that ceitain Greek geogra- 
phers speak of the existence of a town of that name even aftei 
the time of Alexander. But I believe it is a town of the name 
of Sakala that they mention, and Sakala, we know, was a flou- 
rishing town in Panjab up to a very late period, and was different 
from Sangala which was situated to the east of the Ravi, while 
Sakala was situated to the west Ptolemy mentions Sagala 
which must be Sakala and not Sankala, as it wants the nasal. 
Sakala is mentioned in the Maliabharata as the capital of the 
Madras, by Patanjali under Panini IV. 2, 104, and in the 
form of Sagala in Pali Buddhistic books such as the Milinda- 
panho. It appears to ha\e been the capital of the Indo-Bactrian 
princes, since Milinda or Menander is spoken of as reigning at 
that place But Saflkala is not mentioned in any Indian work , 
or Sangala by any Greek wriiei, in a manner to show that it 
existed after the time ot Alexandei. Sakala was an old city, and 
appears to have been re-built by an Indo-Bactrian king and called 
Euthydemia. Ptolemy gives this as another name of Sagala. 

1. Printed m this volume pages 102-107. [ E. B. U. ] 

2. Bee above. [ N. B. TT. ] 
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SaAgala was destroyed by Alexander, and there is nothing to 
show that It was le-built In a Copper-plate Grant of the Valabhl 
Dynasty, dated 326, a translation of which was published by me 
in that same number,' and a Nagarl Transcript in the tenth 
Volume of the Journal of this Society, puns on the technical 
terms of Panini are used in describing a king, who is represented 
as thoroughly versed in the Tantra or art of the Salaturlya, as 
well as in that of government By the Salituriya is, 7 of course, 
meant Panini, lie being a native of the town of Salatuia. Such 
a use of the name of Painnr and of his technical teims argues a 
great deal of everyday familiarity with his work on the part of 
the writer, and of those for whom he wrote, which would not 
have been possible unless he had for a very long time been in 
undisputed possession of the place he has occupied in Sanskrit 
Literature Now the date 326 refers to the Gupta-Valabhi Era 
and corresponds according to my view to 643 A. D., and accord- 
ing to the views of others to 493 and 516 A. D. Thus then in 
the first half of the seventh century or about the end of the fifth, 
Panini was an author of established repute, with whom every- 
body was faraili.ir, and consequently, even then, of great anti- 
quity. Hmen Tsiang mentions Panini, the author of the 
grammar, as having been born at Salatura. Five hundred years 
after the Nirvana of Buddha, he tells us, an Arhat converted a 
boy at Sahitura whom he saw undergoing chastisement at the 
hands of Ins teacher for not learning his lessons in Paijini’s 
grammar In connection with the Arhat’s observation that the 
Rsi Panini had compiled the Sabdavidya, the teacher said that 
the children of the town re\ ered his eminent qualities, and that a 
statue erected to his mcmoiy still existed at Salatura. The Arhat 
thereupon told the teachei that the boy whom he had been 
chastising was Panini himself, who had come into the world 
again to study tlic holy doctimc of the Tathagata. As Panini 
he had wasted a \igoious intellect in studying worldly literature 
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and composing heretical treatises, and therefore had, since that 
tinae, run through cycles of continued births. This boy there* 
fore had no capacity for the study of grammar. From this it is 
clear that, according to the Buddhistic tradition prevalent in 
Hiuen Tsiang’s time, i.e , in the first half of the seventh century, 
the length of time that elapsed betv een Panini and the end of 
the fifth century after the Nirvana, was computable by cycles 
of continued births. And the “ recent speculation ” also that 
Professor Peterson speaks of, instead of modernizing Panini, 
tends in the same diiection Foi, we now know that Bhartrhaii 
lived before 650 A D., and fiom the account that he gives of 
the fate of the Maliabliasva, it appeals, as 1 shall mention furthei 
on more paiticiilai 1\ , that that woik was written seieral cen- 
turies befoie him And Panini, of couise, must have lived a 
long time before Patan)ali, the author of the Mahabha^ya. A 
very large Aariety of arguments such as these clearly prove 
Paninds high antiquity The modern verses, therefore, attribut- 
ed to him must be rcgaidcd as written by another author of 
that time. 

In his Second Rcpoit, Piofcssoi Pcicison quotesa \ersc ascrib- 
ed to Rajasekhaia m which Pamni, the aulhoi of the grammar, 
IS repicsentcd to be the aiitlioi of a poem entitled Jambiivatijaja. 
He also speaks ofPiofessoi Auficcht’s basing seen it stated in an 
anonymous verse that the poet Panini w as the son of Daksi 
In themselves both these statements piove nothing as to the age 
of Panini The great Grammarian may have been a poet, and 
may have written a woik called Jambuvati)aya But if the 
verses brought to light aic from that work and consequently 
the work is of the natuie of those belonging to the period of 
the Renaissance then at once the tradition which represents the 
author of that woik to be the same as the author of the Asta- 
dhyayi must be rejected as conflicting with the clearest evidence, 
internal as well as external It is a tradition of the same nature 
as that which represents the author of the Nalodaya to be the 
Sfiine as the author of Sakuntala, or which refers Kalidasa to thf 
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first century before the Christian eia, or which makes Kalidasa 
and Bhavabhun contemporaries, or which identifies Hala with 
Kuntala, and both with Salivihana 

This, then, is what comes of the “ lecent speculation ” which 
is “ slowly but sill cly” referring Patanjali to the fifth century 
of the Christian cm And if I can show that the evidence on 
which the authoi of the Mahabhas5’a is referied to the middle 
of the second ccmiiii before Christ not only remains totally 
un-shaken by anytliing that Professor Petei son has directly urged 
against it, but is coriobor.itcd by facts, recently brought to light, 
the Professor’s “ leccnt speculation ” wull be utteily powerless 
by itfclf to modeini/.e Panini and his commentators Professor 
Peterson himself secs this, and hence he makes only' a passing 
allusion to it, and does not bring it forw^ard prominently. 

The first thing again*:! which Profcssoi Peterson diiects his 
attack IS the statement of Kalhana,’ the chronicler of Ka^mir, 
that CandiflcAiya and others introduced the study of the Maha- 
bhasya into that country in the reign ot Abhimanyu His state- 
ment IS consideied as deserving of no credit, on the general 
ground that the pait ol the Rajatarangini w'here it occurs is, 
according to the Piofessoi, full of improbabilities. In regard to 
such a professedly historical work as the Rajtarangini the correct 
principle to go upon is, in my opinion, to accept such statements 
as are not iinpiobablc in themselves, and do not go against 
stronger and moic reliable evidence If we adopt the principle 
laid down by Piotessoi Peterson, we shall have to reject every- 
thing that is said m this pait of the wmrk, even his statement 
that Kasmli was luled oiei a little bcfoie this time by three 
princes of Tuuiska cxti action, Huska, Juska, and Kamska But 
Inscriptions and coins punc this sutcnient of Kalhana to be true, 
and confiirmation of this nature shows that he is entitled to our 
credit, except, I iepe.it, in those cases wheic strongci evidence 
proves him to be w rong And in the piescnt case not only* is 
licre nothing that goes against his statement, but the passage in 

k Bapatarangini, 1. 176, Bombay Sanskrit Senes. [N.B. U.] 
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Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadi5fa confirms it, since, there also, we are 
told that Candracarr'a revived the stud}' of the Mahabhasya 
Of course, Bhartrhaii does not say that Candracarya did that in 
the leign of Abhimanyu , but since the main portion of the 
statement is confirmed, it is in every way reasonable that we 
should belies e in the remaining part. Professor Peterson says 
that Kalhanas authority is the statement in the Vakyapadiya, 
but this IS a mere assumption, and the fact that Bhartrhari does 
not mention the name of Abhimanyu would rather show that 
it was not the Vakyap.idiya that Kalhana followed. In another 
place the Rajataiaiiginl states* that a subsequent king, Jayapida, 
who IS said to have leigned fiom 755 A. D. to 786 A. D., re- 
mtioduced the stud\ of the Mahabhasya which had ceased to be 
studied in his re.ilm The ^\ordf7f^^ which occurs in the 
verse and signifies “ cut off,” “ interrupted,” and which, conse- 
quently, I ha\e translated by “ceased to be studied, ” shows 
that the Mahabhasya continued to be studied in Kasmir for some 
time after Gindracarya had revived its study, but had fallen into 
disuse in that country. Hence it was that JaySpida brought 
Panditas from othei parts of India, and re-introduced the study 
of the book. For this statement, also, Professor Peterson thinks 
the passage in the Vakyapadiya to be Kalhana’s authority, and 
believes that the .luthor of the Kasmir chronicle divided the 
passage into two paits, and assigned Candracarya to the reign of 
Abhimanyu foi “ gieater glory ” of that monarch. But why he 
should be so partial to that monarch, removed as he was from 
his time by centuries, it is difficult to conceive The Professor 
thinks this latter statement of Kalhana about Jayapida’s revival 
of the study of the Mahabhasya “ to be far more deserving of 
credit, ” and understands by that cessation of the study 

of the w'ork in the w'hole of India and not in Kasmir alone, 
from which, according to the Vakyapadiya, CandraeSrya “ had 
( recently ? ) rescued ” it For these several assumptions, how- 
ever, the Professor gives no grounds, and to me this looks like 
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a process of manufacturing history to order, and not interpreting 
history. But in this way Professor Peterson falls unawares into 
a trap which he has prepared for himself. He evidently seems 
to think that the revival of the study of the Mahabhasya by Can- 
dracarya, mentioned by Bhartrhan, took place in about 75 5 A.D., 
in the reign of Jayapida , but Bhartihan, who mentions the 
fact, died, according to I-tsing, the Chinese traveller, about the 
year 650 A D ; so that according to the Professor’s leading of 
history Bhartrhan makes mention of a fact that took place about 
105 years after his death • Thus then Kalhana did not assign 
one part of what took place m the time of Jayapida to Abhi- 
manyu’s reign “ for the greater gloiy ” of that monarch, and 
not only is there nothing that conflicts with that author’s placing 
Candracarya in the reign of AbhimaiiN u, but all that we know 
is in perfect harmony with it Hence the statement of Kalhana 
must be accepted. Now , when Abhimanyu reigned it is some- 
what difficult to determine, since the Kasmir chronology of 
this early period is not clear. Abhimanui, according to Kalhana, 
got possession of the Kasmir throne afiei the three Turuska or 
Indo-Scythian princes Kaniska, the first of these, is referred 
to the first century, and is by some considered to be the founder 
of the 5 aka era which begins in 78 A D On this supposition 
the last of these princess reigned up to about 178 A. D But 
I am inclined, foi leasons elsewhere given,' to place Kani§ka 
about a century latei, so as to bring the last Indo-Scythian prince 
about the end of the third centuiy = Thus the studv of the 
Mahibhasya was revived by Giiidracaiya about the end of the 
third century at the latest 

Professor Peterson next discusses the sense of the passage in 
the Mahabhasya in which the name Maniya occurs This has 
been understood to be the name of the dynasty that ruled over 
Pitaliputra and the whole of Northern India at the end of the 

1. Early History of the Deccan, p 20.=SirB. G Bbandarkar’s Collected 
Works, Volume III, p. 38ii. [ N. B. U ] 
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fourth and in the third century betoro Christ. Piofessor Peter- 
son criticises Professor Goldstucker’s translation, says that no 
contrast between the Mauryas and common people, which he 
thinks led Goldstiickei to undeisund tlie d\ nasty bj that name, 
IS here meant, and takes the word Maun a to me.in a guild or 
caste of idol-makers, which is the intcipiciation put upon the 
word by Nagojibhatta 

That Goldstucker inisundei stood the giainmaiiuil iiiipoii ol 
the passage and that Professor Peterson gives it coirecily is true. 
I myself published' a translation of it in 1873, in accordance tilth 
the native commentatois, and stated that Goldstuckei’s tiansla- 
tion was wrong But in othei respects Professor Peterson’s 
translation is incoirect, and the grounds foi taking “ Mauiya” as 
the name of a dynasty that was extinct in Pataiijali’s time still re 
mam. The contiast between a loyal dynasty and common people 
IS not that ground ; but there is another contr.ist which Prole.ssoi 
Peterson has lost sight of and which conscqueiitiv has been 
neglected m his translation That translation* is - 

“ In that case [ if aitnnj- is to be part of the lulc ] //r 
expresston is not obtained [1. e., must be declared to be bad gram- 
mar, while as a matter of fact, it is in common use, and so it 
is the correctness of the Sutia that is in peril | “A 

Skanda in act to shoot ” “ Why ? ” “ It is for gain that the 

Mauryas viakc images ” ar® *r ’PiTtt “ Let it be admitted that so 
far to them the rule gq; should not apply, but that the affix 
Ka shouldbe used ” i5n«iT , "But whatever images 

among these even, aie frvm th beginning intended for worship 
and not for sale, mg' to them that rule will apply, and 

the affix Ka will be barred.” The luhcs are mine w ith the ex- 
ception of those in the first expression 

1. This Volume, p. 154 [N. B.U.] 

2, MahSbhfisyaonPainni, V.3. 99. siquaf sf | 
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ProfessoiJPeterson rejects the reading before why, 
I do'not understand, unless the reason be that it goes against the 
translation which he was worked himself into believing to be 
correct, he' translates by “in act to shoot” and his authority 

is a certain explanation of the word with a second-hand quotation 
in support from a commentary on the Amarakosa, contained 
in the St. Petersburg Lexicon, and copied from that as a 
matter of course by Moniei Williams. But Bohtlingk and 
Roth have not found a single instance of the use of the word in 
that sense in the whole extent of the literature which they have 
examined. Still Professor Peterson thinks Patanjali has used it in 
that sense. But after all what Bohtlingk and Roth and Moniei 
Williams say is that expicsses “nn attitude in shooting” ; 
and not “ one in that .ittitiide ”, so that if the sense is to be ad- 
mitted here at all, would mean “ Skanda who is an 

attitude in shooting,” which of course will not do. Patanjali, 
however, uses the At oi d as expressive of a certain god who is 
always mentioned togethei with Skanda. Under Panini VIII. I. 
15, he gives 555 along with as an in- 

stance of a copulative compound of the names of things or persons 
always mentioned together, which admits of the use of the word 
Ovandva or “ pair ” instead of Dvau, 01 “ two.” It is clear from 
this that Patanjali himself means to speak of them as two indivi- 
duals always associated together, and forming a pair, and the dual 
also expresses that they were two. 

Now Professor Peterson’s translation of TO- 

ftqHTi is “It is for gain that the Maurj^as make images.” “Make" 
is present tense while the original is past tense, that be- 

ing the past passive participle of the causal of Again uqdvqHT- 
means “ devised,” “ planned,” “ used as means,” and not simply 
“ made.” A closer translation of than that we have 

in the expression “ for gain ” ought to be given ; for an import- 
Rnt point is involved in that. Patanjali applies several times the 
expression arfi&HW “ ^vek for gold” to kings ; and 

M ( R. O. Bhandatkar'a works, Yol. I.) 
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the presumption it gives rise to is that here too those to whom 
he applies it must be kings. In the last sentence Professor Peter- 
son’s translation of the nominative ijfn: by “ among these ” is 
wrong It IS only the genitive iirt i yii^^ or the locative that 
can be so translated Similarly cannot mean “from the 
beginning” as the Professor takes it to mean ; it can only signify 
“ now,” “ in these days,” &c. 

The sense of the passage is this • — Panini lays down a rule that 
the termination Ka which is appended to the name of an object 
to signify something resembling that object ( ), provided that 
something is an image ( ), is dropped ( when 

the image is used for deriving a Ii\ elihood ( ) snd is not 

vendible ( ) Now, Patanjali raises this question. Tht 

addition of the condition that the image should not be vendible 
renders such forms as Sivah, Skandah, Visakhah, grammatically 
not justifiable (ait? -- ffff)- He must here be taken to 
mean that these foims are current, and that the description “ not 
vendible ” is not applicable to them “ Why not ” ( fik )> 
he asks. “Because the Mauryas, seeking for gold or money, used 
images of gods as means ” ( ). Here the authoi 
must be undci stood to say that the description “ not vendible” 
is not applicable to the images now called Sivah, Skandah, and 
Visakhah because such images wcie sold by the Mauryas. They 
aie therefore vendible objects, though as a matter of fact they are 
not for sale, and though the selling of such images of gods is 
discieditable. It is the act of the Mauryas that has rendered them 
vendible objects. Hence the teimination cannot be dropped m 
accordance with the rule, and they should be called Sivakah, 
Skandakah and Visakhakah, but they are called ^ivah, Skandah, 
and Visakhah. “It may be that the rule about the 

dropping of Ka is not applicable (;t ^iUTg;) to them, i. e. to those 
( ) images of gods which were sold by the Mauryas. But as 
to these ( qar: ) [ viz. those called by the names Sivafi, Skandah, 
and Visakh.ih, the correctness of which is in question] which 
3;are at the piesent day used fot Worship ( ) the 
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rule Is applicable to tliem ( arif '»TiN«ifa’ ).” That is, the termina- 
tion Ka should be dropped in their case and the forms whose 
correctness was questioned are correct. 

The forms ai c coi i ect, because they signify images of gods which 
are now woi shipped and are not vendible They were thought 
to come under the class of vendible objects because such Images 
were used by the Maurj’-as for raising money ; but the vendibi- 
lity of some docs not make those that arc w’orshipped vendible, 
and consequently, the names of those images do come under 
Panim’s rule and drop Ka. In understanding the passage thus I 
have set aside Nagojibhatta’s comment which I think can be 
shown to be wiong He appears to me to say that the words, 
§ivah, Skandah and Visakhah, expiess images sold by the Maur- 
yas, and as such they are vendible objects and consequently 
should have the termination Ka, i c thefoimsshould beSivakab, 
&c., and not Sivah, &c , as given in the Mahabhasya which are 
incorrect, while those, which, m conformity with Panim’s Sutra 
drop Ka, are such as expiess images, intended ioi that sort of 
worship which immediately aftci their manufactuie bungs in 
gains and enables a man to earn his livelihood Now this makes 
no difference as to the province or operation of Paniiu’s lule ; but 
that the passage itself has been misundci stood by Nagojibhatta 
appears to me clear. He interpiets “ bringing in 

gains immediately after manufactuie,” which interpietation is far- 
fetched, as aic those of all comnientaioi'' when they do not un- 
derstand the point and still w ish lo explain a passage somehow. 
He also neglects the word tjHT Bui the great mistake he 
makes is his forgetting that when Patanjali supposes an opponent 
and makes him raise an objection by the expiession fsTarfil, 
“ this is not justifiable by that lule,” he verj' geneially makes 
him object to tl'.c lule by bunging foiv aid coriect foims which 
that rule does not explain. Eventually, he interprets the rule in 
such a raannei that those forms also are explained by it. In 
accordance with my interpretation this is exactly what is done 
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here by Patafijali. If the passage were put in tlie form of a dia- 
logue between the Doctoi ( Siddliantin ) and his opponent 
( Purvapaksin ), it would stand thus 

Op. Panini inserts the condition that the image should not 
be vendible. Then, the foiiiis Sivah, Skandah, Visakhah, are 
not correa according to his rule. [ These forms express images 
of those gods, and should have the suffix Ka ]. 

Doc, Why? 

Op. Because tlu Mauiyas, desirous of raising money, used as 
means the images of gods, [ i. e. they bartered tliem ; and these 
are such images, and consequently belong to the class of seudible 
objects ]. 

Doc. Those images may not come under the rule, [ because they 
bartered them, and consequently they may not di op Ka J But 
these, [ viz , those in question] which at the present day are used 
for worship, come undei the operation of the rule [ and conse- 
quently the Ka is dropped J 

Does this passage contain history ? The past tense in the thud 
speech itself shows that wlioever the Mauryas \\ ere, tiiey existed 
at a time which preceded the present time expressed in the last 
sentence of the fourth speech And the present time must clearly 
be the time when Patanjali wiote The Mauryas could not have 
been idol-makers, for, if they were, there was no necessity for 
referring them to past time. N.igo)ibhatta, no doubt, says they 
were idol-makers. But Nagojibhatta was a Sastri or Pandita, who 
lived about a hundred and fifty years ago, and though a man of 
very great learning and acuteness, did not care at all for history 
or had no conception of* it, and as I have already observed, like 
other commentators, he often cuts the gordian knot of a difficulty 
instead of untying it. And what authority is there in the whole 
range of Sanskrit literature for taking the word in that sense ? 
It is used in the Markandeya Purana to express a certain class of 
demons. But these demons can have nothing to do here. The 
word therefore must ,bc understood in the only other^ known 
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sense, and that is, that it was the name of a loyal dynasty found- 
ed by Candragupta about 320 B C And Patanjah’s expiession 
Hiranyarthibhih does ccitainl) not disuounienancc the h\pothesis, 
as I have already obseived ; foi he lias used ilic same expiession 
in an uncompounded condition in speaking of kings generally. 
What is this fact that the authoi of the Mahabhasya mentions 
regarding the Mauryas ? It may be, as Professor Weber has 
stated, that the Mauryas coined money by stamping the images 
of gods on the pieces ; or it mav be anything else. 

Professor Peterson next proceeds to considei the historical 
value of the passages pointed out bv Professor Goldstucker and 
myself, the events mentioned in which we regaid as contem- 
poraneous ss'ith Patanjali In Goldstticker’s passage, Patahjali 
gives ^rr^enr, “The Yavan a besieged Saketa, ” as an 

instance of KatyatMna’s ittle tliat the Imperfect should he used 
to express an event, ( i ) known generally to people, and( 2 ) uot 
witnessed by the speaker, but ( 3 ) capable of being witnessed 
by him. The event mentioned in the instance must be under- 
stood as ha\ mg these thiee auiibutes The Yavanas siege ot 
Saketa was known to all. and could be actually witnessed by the 
speaker if he wished, but v\ as not, as a matter of fact , that is to 
say, the event took place during the life--time of the speaker. 
But who is the speaker ^ Is he necessarily to be supposed to be 
contemporaneous with Pataiijali ot Patanjali himself, or is his 
time an irrelevant mattei ^ Professor Peterson thinks it is irre- 
levant, and the speaker may be supposed to have lived any num- 
ber of years before Patahjah Then how is it to be made out 
by Patahjali's pupil, for whose edification he gives the example, 
that the verb Arunad here expresses an action that could be 
witnessed by the speaker ? What Professor Peterson says 
amounts to this, that the pupil should know, as we now know 
it, that the verb expresses such an action, from the fact that this 
is an example of the rule that the Imperfect is used to denote an 
action that could be witnessed by the speakei. Then what was 
^he necessity oi a historical example ? Patanjali might have 
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given such an instance as this ; — Deva- 
datta went to Mailmra ” That this was a fact well known, not 
witnessed by ihc speakci, but capable of beint; witnessed by him, 
his papiis should have gatheicd fiom the fact that it was an 
example of the rule. And what is the point of the counter- 
examples that he gives 5' He puts the question, " Why does 
the Vartikakara sav, ‘ the event must not be witnessed by the 
speaker ’[ faff i qq: ] The answer is, “In such in- 
stances as ' The sun has risen ’ f ], the Imperfect is 

not to be used but the Aoiist ”, for this fact is known to people 
geneially and is capable of being witnessed by the speaker , 
but it is not such as is not witnessed by the speaker Again, 
“ Why does he say the event must be known to people 
generally [ ^ “ Because, in such in- 
stances as ' Devadatta made a mat ' ), the Perfect 

must be used and not the Imperfect ” ; for this event is not 
witnessed by the speakei and is capable of being witnessed by 
him, but It is not a thing that is known to people generally. 
And lastly, " Why dots he say it must be capable of being wit- 
nessed by the speakei f ] ^ ” “Because 

in .such instances as ' Vasudeva killed Kamsa ’ ( srtn^ 

), the Peifcct should be used, and not the Imperfect ” ; 
foi the event is generally known to people, and is not witnessed 
by the speaker ; Iml U o not capable of being witnessed by the 
speaker, as it took place a long lime ago. It will thus be seen 
that these countci-examplcs aie such that their possessing two 
of the three conditions, and not possessing one, is a fact that is 
known to the persons whom Patanjali is addressing, and is not 
to be made out by them simply because he says so Similarly, 
the fact that the example, “ the Yavana besieged Saketa”, pos- 
sesses the thiee ncccssaiy conditions, must be known to the pupils 
independently of the lulc, and then only can they see that the 
Imperfect is properly used If the "existence of the three con- 
ditions in the example were a thing to be made out from the 
wording of the rule only, would also serve as 
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an example of the rule instead of for wc might 

suppose the speaker to be contemporaneous with Vasudeva, since 
the rule requires n to be so The counter-examples would be 
pointless it there weie no way of knowing, independent!) of the 
rule, that one of the conditions was absent. And we shall sec, 
if we compare these examples, that the means of judging whether 
the conditions of a rule are realized in an example aic supplied 
by the pupil’s acquaintance with the world, and with history and 
mythology. When the conditions are verbal, it is the eye and 
the eai that discovci whether they aie fulfilled. This is what 
Patanjali supposes, and not a previous acquaintance with the 
language, as Professor Peterson thinks Even m the English 
example he has given, “ In six davs God made heaven and earth”, 
wc know that tins use of the past tense is projier, because we 
know from the Book ol Genesis and iioi from the tnle .ibont that 
tense, that God did cicate (icasen and eaiih in six days, i. e. it is 
a past action 

I will here endcatour to state clcaily tlie relation between the 
rules and examples gi\cn b)' a giammarian. Every rule lays 
down a certain condition, and presciibcs n liat should be done 
when the condition is satisfied. An ex.imple intended to illus« 
trate such a rule can sene us puipose only then wdien the pupil 
Or readei sees, independently of the lule, horn his knowledge of 
the world, including that of histoiv, that the condition mention- 
ed in the rule is satisfied and what is piesaibed is done In 
thosd examples in s\ hich the names ol possible individuals such 
as John, and Caius, and De\ adatta aie used, the condition can 
only be satisfied by the possible and not actual existence of its 
requirements. “ john is wiiting a book ” is an iippropnare 
example of the use of the Piescnt Piogicssise, because the con- 
dition that the action of wuting should be ol a nattuc to be prO' 
ffgyjwe and pmm/ is satisfied in so fai as it is possible foi the 
action to have both chaiactciistics in this case. But this possibi- 
lity is independent of the rule, and is to be made out by the 
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reader or pupil through his knowledge 'of the world. For if, 
instead of this example, wc have “ John is loving Jane and hating 
Tom”, vte see it is not appropiute, though the rule is the same. 
The reason is that the condition is not satisfied, as the actions ot 
hvtng and hating are not of a nature to admit of progressivencss, 
and this we know independently of the rule. In the same way 
the example, “ Gibbon is writing the history of the Decline and 
Fall ” would be inappropriate as given by grammarians of the 
present day, because the condition that the action should be 
present annot be satisfied, for Gibbon is not living now. But 
as given by a graniniarian living while Gibbon was writing his 
work, it would be appropriate ; foi that condition would then be 
satisfied. A grammarian of the present day can use the fact 
only for illustrating the use of the Past tense and say, “ Gibbon 
wrote the History of the Decline and Fall. ” It will, therefore, 
be seen, that when examples containing the names of actual or 
historical and not possible individuals are used, the condition of 
the rule can only be satisfied by its lequirements having an 
actual or historical, and not possible, existence. 

Thus, then, in the case before us, in which we have a historical 
example, the requiiements of the condition must have an actual 
or historical existence, and Patanjali’s pupils must see from their 
acquaintance with the woild, and not from the rule of Katya- 
yana, that the siege by the Yatana was known to people general- 
ly, that It was not witnessed by the speaker, but that it was 
capable of being witnessed by him. Now if the speaker was 
an indefinite person who lived nobody knew' when, it was not 
possible that the pupils should be able to find out whethei the 
condition that the siege should be capable of being witnessed 
by him was satisfied in the example, and therefore he must be 
supposed to be contenipoianeous with them and with Patanjali, 
or Patanjali himself. Professoi Peterson thinks Nagojibhatta 
supports his view. But Nago)ibhatta puts himself in the position 
of a modern reader, and not in the position of Pataiijali’s pupils ; 
and infers from the Vartika and the example that the speaker 
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belongs lo ihe s.imc Ume ,is ihai -^Ahcn the siege took place. We 
know nothing of this siege and when it was undertaken • and 
ha\c consequent!}- to infer fiom the passage the chronological 
relation between it and the speakei But Nagojibhatta does not 
say that the contemporaneit)- of the siege and the speaker is the 
only inference that is valid, and that the “ user ” is not necessari- 
ly Patanjali or conlcmpoianeous with him. On the other hand, 
he remarks — “The killing of Kamsa is not even capable of being 
witnessed by a speaker Ining in these days ( ), 

while m the example Arunad etc the speaker is contjmpora- 
ous with the action. ” The word fa[T:ftfT 5 T ‘ living in these days ’ 
which he has used in connection with the speaker in the coun- 
tei -example, “ Vasudeva killed Kamsa, ” is to be understood as 
applicable to the oi speakei in the example also, so that 
Nagojibhatta must be taken to mean that the speaker of these 
days IS contempoianeous vvith the action “ I'hese days ” are 
of course the days w hen Patanjah wiote 

Again, even if the contcmpoianeitv of the siege of Saketa bj' 
the Yavana and of Paiahjalt be admitted, it piovcs nothing, ac- 
cording to Pi ofcssoi Peleison, as legauls the age of Patanjali. 
“ Theie is nothing to show that the Yatanas besieged Saketa in 
the time of Menandei , oi that they did not besiege that ciry moie 
than once in the ccmuiies that followed ” But the question has 
certainly advanced a stage and it wcic \civ much to be w'ished 
that the Professor had taken It up ihcie Of the Indo-Bactrian 
princes Demetiius and Menander hate been represented by the 
Greek histoiians to hate made the largest conquests The 
former is said to hate leigned between 205 and 165 B. C.“ 
According to Siiabo, as Goldstuckci has stated, Menandei pushed 
his conquests up to the junina ( Yamuna ) 1 it ci The Indo-Bac- 
trian dynasty became CNtinct in B C 85, accoiding to Lassen. 

1. I ^sN^^l 1 3T?soir^- 

<T I possession 

i Eern'j Edition of VarShamihira, Preface. 

23 [ R G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol 1. 1 
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In the Cargi Sariihita, the Yavanas arc mentioned as having con- 
quered Saketa, Pancala, and Mathura, and penetrated even to 
Kusumapura or Patahputra. Of the Indo-Bactrian kings, Me- 
nander was tlie one who seems to have come m close contact 
with the Indians. There is a work in Pali entitled Milindapahho 
which gives an account of a religious conversation between a 
Yona king of the name of Milinda and a Buddhist sage of the 
name of Nagasena Milinda has been identified v\ ith Menander, 
There is, therefore, every probability that it was Menander that 
laid the siege to Saketa alluded to by Paran|ali. But if Professor 
Peterson IS not satisfied, no Greek invasion of India could have 
taken place after 85 B. C ; so that the “ centuries that follow ed ” 
during which the Yavanas could, accoiding to him, liave besieged 
the city are reduced to about 60 3'ears. That the Indians called 
the Gieeks onlv Yavanas during the three centuries preceding 
the Christian era and about as many after, is a fact, Asoka calls 
Antiochus, king of Syria, a Yona-ra)a. Milinda or Menander is 
so styled in the Milindapanho, and in the Gargi Samhita the 
Yavanas are spoken of as good astronomers, ; w’herefore the Greeks 
must have been meant. Kaniska and his successors are called 
Turuskas in the Rajatarangini, and the Indo-Scythians, vv ho o\ er- 
ran a large part of the countrj', vv ere called Sakas Persians or 
Parthians are spoken of as Palhavas ; and the Huns, vv'^ho pouicd 
into the countiv later, aie styled Hunas So that during this 
early period, each of these foreign 1 aces W.1S called by a distinc- 
tive name and there was no confusion By the name Yavana, 
Patanjali theiefore could not have meant a prince of any othei 
than the Ci eck 1 ace Hence the siege of Saketa by a Yav ana 
could by no possibility have taken place aftei 85 B. C ; and foi 
the reasons above stated and also because tlic Indo-Bactrian kings 
could not have invaded the countiy duiing the years of their 
decline, it wms Menander in all likelihood that is spoken of .is 
the Yavana by our great Grammaiian. 

As with the example pointed out by Goldstucker, so with mine. 
Katyayana’s V.irtika is “the Bhavanti or fo) ms of the Present 
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Tense should be prescribed for use to express an action which 
has begun but not ceased, ” for, though at a particular time 
during the interval that action may not be going on, still if it 
has not ceased, it should be expressed even at that time, by 
means of the Present tense “ Here we sacrifices for Puspa- 
mitra ” ( q- Mn i tf . ) is one of the three instances by 

which Patanjali illustrates the rule It is a historical instance, 
and consequently on the principles laid down before, the re 
quirement of the condition mentioned m the rule must have an 
actual or historical existence. If Puspamitra had flourished long 
before Patanjali, it would not have done for him to illustrate an 
action that had begun but not ended by speaking of his sacrifice, 
in the same manner as it would not do for us in these days, to 
illustrate such an action by “ God is making heaven and earth ” 
or “ Gibbon is writing the History of the Decline and Fall. ” 
And as we must have recourse in these days to an event that is 
going on at present, if we wish to give a historical illustration, 
and say such a thing as “ Kielhorn is editing the Mahabhasya, ” 
so when Patanjali wanted to give a historical illustration of the 
rule, and said, “ Here we sacrifice for Puspamitra, ” it must have 
been an occurrence actually then going on that he had recourse 
to. In other words, Patanjali’s pupils must be able to see that 
in this example, the condition laid doivn m the rule that “ an 
action must have begun but not ended ” is fulfilled. This 
would, of course, be impossible foi them to find out if Puspa- 
mitra flourished long before them If instead of this historical 
fact, Patanjali had instanced a possible tact and said, ” Here we 
sacrifice for Devadatta ”(51' itwvrir: ), all that would have 
been necessary is that the action of sacrificing ( ) should 
be of a nature to have a possible present existence and to extend 
over many days and admit of intervals during which it is not 
actually going on , and then his example would have resembled 
such a modern example as ‘‘John is wilting a book.” But Pu?- 
pamitra, being a historical personage, the action affirmed with 
reference to him must have an actual present existence at the 
time. When, therefore Patanjali wrote this, the sacrifice of 
Puspamitra bad begun, but not ended. 
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Professor Peterson, however, considers ii “ more probable 
than not ” from the whole context of the passage, and not from 
the illustration, that Patahjali lived at the lime, and perhaps 
at the court, of Puspaniitra ” The hisioiieal import of the 
illustration I have explained, and nothing moic remains to be 
said on this point, except that instead ol saying the “ whole 
context of the passage, ” if the Professoi h.id said “ from this 
passage, and anothci in which Puspanutia’s saciifice is spoken of 
and he is represented .is giving the money required, and from a 
third in uhich he is meant to be spoken of as a particular king 
( ) 3nd as holding his courts ”, it would have answered 

his puipose bettei But though Professoi Peterson admits that 
Patahjali veiy piohably lived in the time of Puspamitra, still he 
thinks that thcie is no ground for belies ing that he was the 
Puspamitia who leigned in the second cenluiy befoie Chiist , 
and has got Di Bh.igvanlal Indiaji to unuith foi him another 
Puspamitia, who lived about the time ot Skaiidagiipta But this 
process has certainly not succeeded For, in the first place, 
General Cunningham, writing in 1861-62, s.iys with regard to 
the Bhitari Lat and the Inscription on it “ Unfortunately, this 
face IS much weathci-woin, and the stone has also peeled off in 
several places, so that the Insciiption is now in even a worse con- 
dition than when I first saw It in January 1836”' Then, the 
line read by Di Bliau Daji, and 

by Dr. Bhagvanlal ( both reading 
from the same transcript ), reads in Gercial Cunningham’s copy=“ 

where we see Pusyamitra is trans- 
formed into Vakyamitia This shows animstakably in what con- 
dition the Inscription is In the impression or facsimile given by 
Dr Bhau Daji, I can read ?lflr5rT The 

of Bhagvanlal’s does not at all appear there, and the word 
looks certainly far more like than ^ and General 

Cunningham’s irf^srr agrees better with the former than with the 

1. Arch. Beport, Volume I. p 

S. Ibid, plate ZXX. 
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laiici riic iwo leiicis between ipfr andfinr are illegible, and 
the second ceriainlj’ looks much more like General Cunningham’s 
spT than sq- and may be ^tr, and it was on this account that Bhau 
Daji himself must have enclosed “ Pusya ” within brackets in 
his translation It cannot be a piintei’s ei roi, as Professor Peter- 
son supposes, and the reason why gsq IS not bracketed in the 
Nagari Transcript must have been that Bhau Daji himself did not 
read a proof of it, but left it to his Sastris. There is then no 
authority for reading the word as “Pusyamitra” in the published 
copies of the Inscription So that until Professor Peterson gets 
Dr. Bhagvanlal to publish a moie legible facsimile, I must refuse 
to believe m his Pusyamitra’s having been a man of flesh and 
bones and in his having been conqueied by Skandgupta ' 

But supposing that theic was a prince of that name in Skanda- 
gupta’s time, is it possible he could have been Patanjali’s Puspa- 
mitra ? Decidedly not Let us determine the environments of 
Patanjali’s Puspamitra as they aie to be gathered from the Maha- 

1 After the above "was written I saw Mr Fleet in Poona. As Epigra- 
phical Surveyor to the Government of India be has taken fresh impres* 
sions of the Gupta Inscriptions He was good enough to show that of the 
Inscription on the Bhitari L3t to me He agrees with Genertl Cunning- 
ham in stating that the inscription is much worn and illegible, and saya 
it is the worst of the Gupta inscriptions He reads but instead of 

J 

^ Offll ®®Py distinctly But he saya the whole line 

is quite capable of being read I 

believe, is a much better reading than Bhagvanlal s 

For, the ablative as taken to express the means by which Skanda- 

gupta IS represented to have conquered Pusyamitra is unquestionably un- 
grammatical The accusative, therefore, is correct, and thus 
for is also correct If then this is the true reading, qsjffqq be- 

.J 

comes the iiaitiet not ot an iiidividuul, but ot a tribe, and a tribe of that 
name is mentioned in the Puranafe as Uavmg held power over some part 
of the country during the period of confusion that followed the over- 
throw ot the .^ndbrabhrivas. 
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bhasya, and then examine whether they are to be found in the 
first prince of the Sunga dynasty who reigned in the second cen- 
tury before Christy oi m Skandagupta’s supposed Pusyamitra. 
I. Patanj all’s Puspamitra performed, as we have seen, a sacrifice 
which must have been the Asvamedha sacrifice performed by 
paramount sovereigns. 2. He must have lived at a time when 
the country was exposed to the inroads of Yavanas. For, though 
Professor Peterson has denied the contemporaneity of Patanjali 
and the sieges of ^aketa and Madhyamika he cannot deny that 
such events must have taken place at a time sufficiently near to 
that of Patanjali in order that he might know of them, think of 
them, and speak of them. 3. Patanj ah’s Puspamitra lived at a 
time when the memory of another great king of the name of 
Candragupta had not died aw.iy. For under Panini I. i. 68 
Patanjali gives as instance of compounds of the names of parti- 
cular kings with the word sabha, Candragupta-sabha' and Pus- 
pamitra-sabha Now these environments are fouiffi in the case of 
the Puspamitra who reigned m the second century before Chiist. 
For Kalidasa tells us in his Malavikagnimitra that Senapati Pus- 
pamitra, the father of Agnimitra and the grandfather of Vasu- 
mitra, and consequently the founder of the Sunga dynasty, per- 
formed an Asvamedha sacrifice. He also tells us that the horse 
which had been let loose previous to the sacrifice and was under 
the protection of Vasumitra w'as captured hy the cavalry of the 
Yavanas on the southern bank of the Sindhu. Greek writers 
also inform us, as we have seen, that the Indo- Bactrian kings 
several times invaded India in the second century Now, these 
two circumstances cannot be true in the case of the supposed 
Puspamitra of the fourth or fifth century For he ‘was a minor 

L Dr. Eielhorn omits this in hia Edition, hut it occurs in four of his MSS. 
and also in the ESsika Besides it ivill be seen that two instances of 
compounds of the synonyms of ^rs given, wherefore one might ex- 

pect two of RSjavisesas or particular kings The reading 
therefore, must be correct. [ Kielhorn’s Second edition of the Mdha- 
bbS^ya (1893) restores the reading P.177, lines 10-11. - N B .U | 
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prince, and not lord paramount, since he was conquered by 
Skandagupta and since paramount sovereignty was en)oyed, as 
we know, by the Gupta princes He could not, therefore, have 
performed an Asvamedha sacufice. And in the Inscription on 
the Bhitari Lat we are told that the Asvamedha sacrifice had long 
fallen into disuse, no doubt, because foi the first three centuries 
of the Christian era the country was in the hands of foreigners 
of the Saka, Palhava, and other tribes, and Buddhism rather than 
Brahmanism was in favour with these foreigners. It was Samu- 
dragupta, the greatest of the Gupta princes and great-grandfather 
of Skandagupta that levived the iite. Again, it was not the 
Yavanas that harassed the country in the time of Skandagupta, 
but the Hunas or Huns, as t\e know from the last pair of this 
same Inscription and fiom foreign wiiteis Their inroads con- 
tinued till the sixth centuiv, as we learn fioni the Haisacanta of 
which Piofessor Peterson has given such an excellent abstract 
in the Preface to his edition of Kadambari. As to the third 
circumstance, it is applicable to Puspamitra the Sunga ; for Can- 
dragupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty, flounshed only a 
little more than a hundred yeais before, and being one of the 
greatest princess of the family, perhaps the gieatest, was of course 
not forgotten. In the case of the supposed Puspamitra, his being 
associated with Candragupta is no doubt e.\plicable , foi there 
were two Candraguptas in the Gupta family. But neither of 
these two was the greatest prince of his family, and there is no 
reason why either should he mentioned in preference to Samu- 
dragupta Since, howevei, this is the only circumstance out of 
those found alluded to in the Mah.iblusya, which might he con- 
sidered applicable to the latter Puspamitra, little weight can be 
attached to vt as against the earlier Puspamitra, while the existing 
evidence in favoui of the lattei being Patanjah’s Puspamitra is 
greatly strengthened and corioboiated bv that circumstance 
being applicable in his case. 

And if there was such a Puspamitra in the time of Skanda- 
gupta and Patafijali lived in his reign, between Pataiijali and 
Bhanphari a period of only about 150 years intervened according 
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to the true d.itc of Skandagupta, hut of about 275 oi 300 years, ac- 
cording to those assumed by certain archx'ologists.' Is this peiiod 
enough to .iccouiu foi the mamiei in which Bhaitihaii speaks 
the Mahabhasya in that cclcbiatcd passage which lias been so 
often quoted and tianslated, and foi the eventful hisiorj of the 
work which he there goes ^ Bhaitrhaii calls Patahjah a Tiitha- 
darsiii, 1 e , “ the seer of the sating truth,” and the Mahabhasya 
an Arsagiantha, or a work composed by one w ho had such a 
keen perceptive faculty a.s the Rsis of old possessed, and consc' 
qucntly as authoritatne as those composed by the Rsis Can 
such a thing be said bv one of a woik wiitten onl\ 150 tears 
before him or even 300 5feai's ' A book can become Arsa, .is a 
custom can become law , 01 in ilie language of Indian w nteis, 
Vedamulaka, 1 c based on the Vedas, only when its 01 igin is 
forgotten Then, Bhaitihaii tells us “ Baqi, Isaubhata, and 
Haryaksa set at nought the woik of Patahjah, following then 
own conjectures and guesses ” “ And the tradition of gramma^ 
which had fallen atvav from the pupils of Patanjah was in the 
course of time preserved only in books among the people of the 
South. Then Candracarya and others obtained the tiadition from 
Parvata, and following the principles laid down m the Bhasva 
made it bianch off into many schools” And it was after all this 
had taken place that Bhartrhari’s master flourished I do not 
think a period of 150 or 300 years can account foi all this , .snd 
consequently the Puspamitra conquered by Skandagup'a, e\en ii 
he really existed, cannot be Patanjali’s Puspamitra, while, il we 
take the passages about the Mauiyas and the Yavanas in the 
manner m which they must be understood, and place reliance 
on Kalhana’s statement about Abhimanyu, he has no chance 
whatever I w ill now' pass under review the whole evidence as 
regards the date of Patahjah — 

a. The passage about Yavana shows that Patanjah lived about 
the time when a Yavana besieged Saketa and Madhyamika 


1 . Mr Fleet has reoentlv found a date of one of the 'luptas whioli 0011 
^fRis my interpretation of the dates of tlie dynasty. 
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This leads us to about the middle of the second century 
before Christ. 

b. The passage in which the name of Puspamitra occurs 
shows that Patahjali lived during the reign of Puspamitra. 
Two other passages in which the name of that monarch 
IS mentioned corroborate this view and leave no reason- 
able doubt about the matter. This also leads us to about 
the middle of the second century before Christ. 

The date so arrived at is consistent — 

c. With the mention of the name of Candragupta in the 
Mahabhasya. 

d. With the mention of the Mauryas as having flourished be- 
fore Patanjali’s time. 

And c. and d. together show that he lived at a time sufficiently 
close to the Mauryas in order that they might become the sub- 
jea of his thought. 

e. With Kalhana’s statement about the revival of the study of 
the Mahabhasya in the reign of Abhimanyu. 

f. With the eventful account given by Bhartrhari who lived 
in the first half of the seventh century, and with the re- 
verent manner in ^ Inch he speaks of Patahjali’s work. 

No later date can be assumed without doing voilence to one or 
more of these passages and statements , that is, without saying 
that a passage does not mean wffiat it naturally means, or that the 
statement is unfounded, incredible, or false And all of them 
harmonize so thoroughly with my hypothesis and, taken collective- 
ly, form such a conclusive body of evidence, that I feel myself 
fully justified in concluding this rather long reply to Professor 
Peterson with those words of mine with which he began his 
attack, “Patanjali’s date, B. C. 150, may now be relied on.” 


M [ B. O. Bhandarkar’i Works, Tol. 1. ] 



DATE OF PATANJALI No. II : BEING A SECOND REPLY 
TO PROFESSOR PETERSON. 

[ Originally published by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar himself 
AND Printed at Education Society’s Press, Byculla, 
Bombay, 1885 ] 

Dr. Peterson drew me into a controversy by publishing a Note 
on the Date of Patahjali, in which he discussed Professor Gold- 
stucker’s views and mine, and asking me how, in my opinion, 
the matter stood in the light of what he had written. I had no 
option but to take up the challenge. I also thought this was a 
good oppoi tunity to discuss fully the historical significance of the 
impoitaiT passages pointed out by Goldstuckei .ind myself, and to 
bring togctlici all the a\ail.ible evidence foi the date of Patanjali 
and also of Panini I therefoie wrote a long and, as Dr, Peter- 
son hiinself styles one pait of It, — whatc\ci may he the sense 
intended by him— an “elaborate” replj After waiting for about 
three months, Di Peterson has now published a leply to me.' 
In this, however, he discusses the sense of the least important of 
the passages, m his tianslation of which I pointed out some 
faults, and unceremonioush dismisses the main question and 
disposes of all I have said on it with the lemark, “ I think the 
whole argument a most unsafe one,” without giving himself the 
trouble of enteiing at all into the ment- of that aigument. This 
IS indeed a veiy easy w'ay of disposing ol gieat litciaiy questions, 
but it IS not one to which the scholar, born to a hard and a 
plodding lot, can afford to resort The connoversy has thus as- 
sumed a shape in which no good can be expected to come out 

1 This reply is contained in the “ Prefatory " Remarks to the sepa- 
rate reprint of Prof Peterson's Papers on the AucUyalamkSra of Ese- 
mendra, the Date of Fatan]dli, and An Inscription from Eotah, printed 
at Bombay, 1885 Prof Peterson’s “ Preface m Reply to Professor Bhan- 
darkar" in this booklet is dated 25th August 1885, and extends to 
eighteen pages [N. B. U.j 
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of it; and I should lia\'e said nothing with reference to Peterson’s' 
reply, had he not in his desire to take ' sweet revenge ’ yielded to 
the temptation of discovering “a capital erroi ” in one of my for- 
mer publications on the subject, and of accusing me of having 
mis-apprehended Nagojibhatta’s meaning As it is unquestionable 
that this discover)' and this accusation are the result of Peterson’s 
own palpable mis-apprehension of Nagojibhatta’s meaning and 
his failure, as I now see it, to catch the mam point of the passage 
in Patanjali, the sense of which he has been discussing with me, 

I must once more aigue the matter with him. I will begin by 
putting before the reader for reference the passage from Patanjali 
and the comments on it 

Pinini — -ejuiuil i 

Patanjali — aNWT sT ftnarin i 

Hsrfit q;3rraferT5 i 

Kaiyata— m^cTT m arferim i ur^ 

Hra 5T ' Rrg^prf^raFtiiftrT sf?!' i 

Nagojibhatta— jfrur fgisiBg tr ebiy uar i !%%- 

fftfrt I airtwitti qrniTferTH^ sirmraranuraiF wfa stfua- 

'm’wisd'ime'S'n aal3[anf^ ai^t^ar sfa ^ t Htrla 

tiM lo iTT ?5rr a<f" 

Sift I aTta at <TRa?TTa i 

The first thing lo be discussed is Di Petei son’s translation of 
n<^ i i t!< . Di Peterson’s w ords in his Note oi first paper 
are — ” But a refeience to any dictiimaiv will show that such a 
meaning is one of the best authenticated senses of the word^5rr<? 

means ‘A Skandain act to shoot ’ ” I looked into the 
St Petersbuig Lexicon and Moniei Williams’ Dictionary for the 
word as dnccted, and found what I have stated It ceitain 
ly is no fault of mine, if I find in the Dictionaries “a. ceitain 
explanation of the word with a second-hand quotation,” &c 
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Bohtlingk and Roth, as well as Monier Williams, give “ a certain 
attitude in shooting ” as the sense of the word ; and I told 
Peterson that with this sense could not be taken as an 

adjective to as certainly it cannot He however now 

directs me to look out the word ; and under that word I 
do find the two passages mentioned by him, as well as the expla- 
nation that also means “ a certain attitude in shooting 
and the passages show nothing more than that. But does this 
serve as a warrant to take as an adjective meaning “ one in 
that particular attitude ?” is a derivative from and 

means “ belonging to or relating to Visakha,” that is, the word 
means that particular attitude in shooting which was attributed to 
the god Visakha. The word occurs in Hemacandra’s Abhi- 
dhana-Cintamani, and this is the derivation given by him in his 
explanation of that word in his commentary on the work— 

Hemacandra, of course, identifies the god 
with tbe two having in later times come to be con- 

sidered as the names of the same god — Hemacandra’s Thesaurus 
is referred to by Bohtlingk ana Roth, though not the Commentary. 
Thus, though ^^ 1 IV 4 means “ an attitude in shooting,” there is no 
possibility of meaning ‘'one in that attitude,” i. e. of being 

used as an adjective in view of the explanation of con- 

tained in the Commentary on Amara referred to in the St. 
Petersburg Lexicon, and of the derivation of given by 

Hemacandra. 

Then Dr Peterson goes on : — " On another small point too 
here Bhandarkar does me some wrong He does not under- 
stand why I reject the reading before ‘ unless the 

reason be that it goes against the translation which ’ I have 
‘ worked myself into believing to be correct. ’ It would be a 
legitimate retort to say that Bhandarkar reads Candragupta-sabha 
against Kielhorn, in the note on Panini I. i. 68, because the 
omission of that word might be fatal to the edifice Bhandarkar 
has raised on it ” The retort is by no means legitimate, though 
of course I do not grudge Dr. Peterson the pleasure he evidently 
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feels in making it. There is very little or no resemblance be- 
tween the two cases. Dr. Peterson’s evidence for the omission 
of when he first wrote, was, according to his statement, one 
Manuscript out of the eight collated by Dr. Kielhorn and the 
India Office Photozincograph of Kaiyata. But Peterson made a 
mistake when he considered these as two diflFerent Manuscripts ; 
for they are really one. He did not see that that manuscript 
collated by Dr. Kielhorn, which does not contain f^., is called 
by him ‘ g. ’ And fiom the Preface to the First Volume of his 
edition we see that ' g ’ is the India Office Photozincograph of 
Kaiyata. Thus then Peterson had only one Manuscript against 
seven to support his reading, while my reading was 

supported by four MSS out of six collated by Dr. Kielhorn , and 
the evidence of the Kasika and the fact of Patahjali’s giving two 
instances of a correlative case were decidedly in its favour. 
Peterson also conjectured Kaiyata did not read , but he gave 
no reason w-hatever On the other hand, it would appear that 
his example was framed w ith the particular object 

of distinguishing that form from the occurring in Patahjah. 
As to the two new Manuscripts Peterson speaks of, I have got 
against them two which read f^ , viz. one from Benares belong- 
ing to Rao Saheb Narayan Vishnu Bapat and generously present- 
ed by him to me It contains the Blusya, Pradipa, and Pradi- 
poddyota. The other, w'hich also contains the three works, is 
Numbers 330-332 of Collection A of 1881-82, deposited in the 
Deccan College. 

In all this defence of the " shooting Skanda, ” Dr Peterson 
quietly leaves out of sight the phrase pointed out by 

me as occurring in the Bliasya on VIII. i. ij, from which it is 
unquestionable that Patahjah himself understood by the word 
‘ a god of that name. ’ If another passage is wanted in 
which also Patahjah renders it plain tliat the word is the name 
of a god, it will be found undei Panini, VI. 3. 26 . Here too 
we have which is a Dvandva compound meaning 

‘ the two gods Skanda and Visakha. ’ To persist in interpreting 
a word in Patahjah as meaning something totally different front 
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what Patafij.ili himself says it means is a feat i equiring courage 
ami boldness, which Peterson has shown himself to possess. 

Before proceeding fuithei, I must state that I did not fullv 
understand Dr Petei son’s translation of the passage under dis- 
cussion on the last occasion Though, of course, there \icic 
some mistakes, still I thought he had understood the argument 
generally according to Nagojibhatta’s view of it But I no\i sec 
that this IS not the case Though I do not agree with Nagoji- 
bhatta on one point, still, a great grammarian as he was and 
f.imiliar w ith his subject, it is impossible that he should not see 
the mam point of Patahjali’s aigument But Peterson has totallj 
mis-apprehended it. His view is so much out of the way that 
M ithotit more explanation than was contained in his first paper, 
It was not possible foi me to understand it And even on the 
present occasion it has cost me a good deal of trouble to ascertain 
It clearly. Dr Peterson does understand ‘ Skandah ’ to be an 
image brought forward to show that Panini’s rule is violated m 
that instance. But it is \iolated according to him because the 
image “ may oi may not be for sale. ” Fiom wliat follows and 
precedes, Peterson seems to mean by this expression that images 
have in them the possibility of being sold. The phrase 

contains, according to him, not according to me, 
as he supposes, “ instances or an instance, of a form \ihic'’ 's 
denoting an image, is puma facie incorrect under the rule ” “li 
IS notorious that images are vendible things. ’’ Thus Peterson 
means, what he afterwards sa5's m express words, that all idols 
are in their natuie lendible ”, and, therefore, we at once see 
that^ivah, .Skandah and Visakhah violate Pamni’s rule. This is 
the germ of the w hole mistake. Then, says he, " such names 
of idols then as Siva, Skanda, Visakha aie for the matter in hand 
colourless. They do not of themselves tell us whether the objects 
of which they are the names — that is idols in general — are Panya 
or Apanya, vendible or not vendible What then is it that laises 
the presumption, which it is necessary to notice, that all idols are 
in their nature sendible^ The answer to this query lies in the 
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phrase &c. ” So that, according to Peterson, Pe- 

tan)ali’s query is “ To what is it due, why is it that ‘ idols in 
general, ’ i. e , ‘all idols are in their naiuie vendible’^” And the 
answer is, “ because it is for gam that tlie Mauryas make images ” 
And herein lies Peteison’s ladical eiror In the next sentence 
Patahjali means to say, according to Peterson, that “ vendible 
images made by the Mauiyas aie as a class ’’excluded fiom the 
operation of the “ geneial lulc which enjoins the omission oi 
affix Ka”; that is, then names must all have the termination Ka. 
But such of the vendible images as “ aie from the beginning 
intended for woi ship and not for sale ” come under the lule and 
have not the affix This is the sense of the last sentence 

( I ) Now, if images are notoiiously vendible things, if 
“ they may oi may not be foi sale, " ifSivah, Skandah and Visi- 
khah are pnma facie incorrect under Panmi’s rule, why is it that 
Patanjali asks sc. ^ ftrwfe, i. e- “why aie the forms Sivah, 

Skandah, Visrikhah, incorrect under the rule^’’ But Peterson 
thinks that the meaning of this queiy is, " why is it that all idols 
are in their natuie vendible ?” What have you got to do with 
all idols ? Whence do you get them ? How does any question 
arise about them ^ Do Patanjali’s woids, w’hicliaie perfectly plain, 
mean that ? The question is on'y about lince idols and not all. 
And what is the necessity of accounting for the fact that all idols 
aie ill iheir natuie vendible ? The question does not hang at all 
on the reason of the fact, but on the fact itself. We have no- 
thing whatever to do with the leason The whole point is, the 
use of the word arcrDir m the Sun a makes the forms 
fq?[rna" incorrect How they became incorrect undei the rule 
in consequence ot the use of that word is what is required to be 
shown, 1. e it should be shown that while the operation pre- 
scribed in the sutia, \i/ the diopping of Ka. is done here, one of 
the conditions of the operation, \i/ or invendibility, is 

absent ; i e. that the images expressed by those forms are Panya 
or vendible And ii is also nece.ssary to decide wheihcr the 
iOrms arc really incoirect. This is the meaning of the wor^ 
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and no other meaning is possible. Now Peterson would 
objert, saying, ‘ What is the necessity of showing the images to 
be vendible and the forms to be incorrect ? It is notorious that 
images are vendible things and the forms are therefore, of course, 
incorrect. ’ My first emphatic reply is, I am under no obliga- 
tion to tell you why it is necessary to show this ; but there can 
be no doubt that Patanjali himself does admit the necessity and 
asks why they are incorrect. His words mean that, and can 
mean nothing else. My next reply is, you mis-understand the 
word Panya when you say that the vendibility of images is such 
a notorious and plain matter that it does not require to be 
shown. When you say, “ idols have been sold from the be- 
ginning and are sold now - and the supply will doubtless con- 
tinue so long as the demand shall last, ” all you mean is that 
images possess the possibility of being sold. Panya does not 
mean a thing which possesses the possibility of being sold. If 
that IS what you mean by Panya and the English word ‘vendible,’ 
the very clothes that you or I have now on our bodies are Panya , 
for clothes have been sold from the beginning and are sold now, 
&c. But I should consider it an insult if anybody so characte 
rized my clothes. The sense of the word Panya, therefore, is a 
thing that is intended to be sold, that is for sale. The defini- 
tion in the Kasika is . The clothes I v ear 

were Panya before I got them from a shop, are not panya now, 
and would be Panya again if I were reduced to destitution, v Inch 
God forbid, and should be obliged to sell them Just then, as 
you cannot say, when a shirt is spoken of, that it is panya or 
vendible in this sense, i e ‘ exposed for sale, ’ so when certain 
images are named, it does not necessarily follow that they are 
panya. Hence the necessity of showing that they are so ; and 
hence the question The answer is and must be con- 
tained in the next clause , i snn?«ttrr:- That 

answer, according to Nagojibhatta, is that they are Panya be- 
cause these are images exposed by the Mauryas for sale ; and 
according to my independent translation, they are Panya because 
images like them were sold or exposed for sale by the Mauryas 
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who wanted to raise money. " It is for gam that the Mauryas 
make images, ” which is Peterson’s translation, cannot possibly 
be the answer to the query. 

The difference between Nagojibhatta and myself here is that 
according to himself the Siddluntm who asks the question 

and the Puivap.'iksm who answers it by saying &c., 

both understand the woid Panya in its correct or proper sense, 
VIZ., ‘something exposed for sale’ ( tjTTf<nni>i: ) > while 
according to my view, the Siddhantin takes it in its correct sense, 
and the Purvapaksin resorts to the incoirect sense which Peterson 
seeks to attach to it, viz., ‘ the possibilit}' of being sold,’ which 
a thing comes to have on account of other things of the class be- 
ing ‘ exposed for sale,’ and thus wrongly brings Panyatva or ven- 
dibility on the thiee images The Purvapksin is in the remainder 
of the passage told by the Siddhantin that because certain things 
are ‘sold’ or ‘ exposed for sale, ’ that is, are Panya, it does not 
follow that those of the class that are under actual worship are 
Panya, i. e. panya does not mean * the possibility of being sold.’ 
You ( the PQrvapaksm ) attach that sense to the word and say 
that Sivah, Skandah, Visakhah are Panya because the Maur}'as 
sold such images, and consequently the forms should have the 
ifBx Ka. The images sold by the Mauryas being Panya in the 
correct sense, their names may have the affix ( si iqiH ) ; 
but that does not make these Siva, Skanda, and Visakha, which 
are under actual worship, Panya, i. e. again, Panya does not 
mean ‘ the possibility of being sold,’ and consequently Panini’s 
rule must apply, and no affix is wanted for these forms, and they 
are correct ( )• It will be seen 
from this why it is that the Purvapaksin resorts to the Maurya kings 
to bring Panyata in the sense of ‘ possibility of being sold,’ on 
Siva, Skanda, and Visakha, and to any ordinary image-seller. 
Siva, Skanda, and Vikkha were images under actual worship, 
and no ordinary image-sellei sells them The Maurya kings must 
have sold images under actual worship, and hence they are spoken 
of. This independent mteipretation of mine I have put into 
25 ( B. O. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol. I. ] 
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Sanskrit in the shape of a commentary on the passage in Patanjali 
under discussion, and I give it at the end [as an Appendix].' 

Nagojibhatta, on the other hand, regarding the Purvapaksin’s 
and Siddhantin’s sense of the word Panya to be the same, viz., 
the coirect sense ‘ exposed for sale,’ makes the Purvapaksin say 
that those paiticular images are Panya because they are images 
exposed for sale by the Maurj'as, who were certain images-makers 
(ifnif ^ ) This the Siddhantin admits, and therefore 
agrees with the Purvapaksin that §iva, Skanda, and Visakha should 
have the affix Ka ( ). And the Siddhantin goes 

on to say that the images dedicated for such woiship immediately 
after manufacture as brings in grains are the examples of the 
rule , 1 e their names drop the termination Ka 

(2) The true sense of the word Panya being that given abo\e 
the query, ‘Why is it “that all idols aie in then natuie vendible” 
which Peteison puts into the mouth of Patanjali is absurd. All 
idols are not \ endible, 1 e, ‘ exposed foi sale ’ 

(3) If according to Peterson’s translation of ST PJTa;. 

Panini’s rule does not apply to vendible images as a class, 1 e to 
all images, and consequently their names should take the termi- 
nation Ka, upon hat authoiity is it that such of these images as 
are intended for woiship fioin the beginning aie brought under 
the lule, as Peteison does by his translation of Iffy'S) rf i &c ? 
Peterson does admit that these images form a part of the class of 
vendible images The possibility of being sold attaches to them 
also Peterson’s argument, "Idols have been sold from the 
beginning, and are sold now,” &c., applies to them equally with 
the images ■ And if it does not, why should it 

apply to ^ If these are Panya or vendible 

prima facie, they also must be in accordance with Peterson’s sense 
of the word Panmi’s Sutra about dropping of Ka cannot there- 
lore apply to them. The word 37141114 in the Sutra must prevent 
Its application to them. We have no Varuka or Isti here, add- 
ing to or amending Panini’s rule and directing us to drop the 
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affix, though the images intended for worship are vendible. We 
have simply a Vyalchyana of Pinini’s Sutia And thus the result 
according to Peterson’s interpretation will be that P.inini’s Sutra 
has no instance and is vain Accoidmg to Nagojibhatta’s and my 
way of taking it, the images being under worship are not Panya 
or ‘ for sale,’ and hence Panini’s Sutra applies and the Ka is 
dropped. 

(4) Again, if images are notorioesly vendible and consequently 
it is not necessary to show that they are vendible, is it not equally 
notorious that the manufacturers of idols make the idols with a 
view to gain, and not from disinterested motives ? What then is 
the necessity of telling us, according to Peterson’s way of taking 
it, that “all images are vendible, because it is for gain that the 
Mauryas make images” ? 

(5) The whole point of the passage in Patanjali, according to 
Dr. Peterson, must be this. Images being in their nature vendible, 
such forms as ^ivah, Skandah, &c , are incorrect, 1 e., they should 
have the suffix ka But though all images arc \ endible, such of 
them as are fiom the beginning intended for worship, should be 
brought under P'lnmi’s rule, and Ka should not be added to their 
names Now, the sense of the fiist of the.se two sentences is 
according to Pcteison brought out by the clause swmr 

a I sfw and of the second by 

What then is the necessity for the matter m 
hand of the intei veiling clauses ^ The fiist of these means, 
according to him, “ It is for gain that the Maur}s'is make images.” 
What has this got to do with the mattei ? The second ( 
a Win) means, Panini’s rule does not apply to images which are, 
all of them, in their nature vendible, and thus they should take Ka. 
Do we not know this already, according to Peterson, and has he 
not assumed this in interpreting the first clause? Why then are 
we told this again ? 

(6) Peterson admits that we have first a doubt thrown on the 

correctness of the forms This doubt must be 
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cleared and it should be decided whether the forms are correct or 
incorrect. If that is not done the result will be that the question 
IS about one thing and the decision about quite another, i. e. the 
OTsEIT and will be inconsistent. In Peterson’s translation 

this decision of the original question nowhere appears, one thing 
is said first, and quite another afterwards. It will thus be seen 
that Peterson's interpretation of the query, the answer, and what 
follows, 1. e. of the whole passage, is entirely wrong. He does 
not understand the argument. 

I have already given the general sense of Nagojibhatta’s com- 
ment, but since, according to Peterson, in giving its substance in 
1873 I committed “a capital error,” and since, from a “mis- 
apprehension ” of its sense I have not, according to the same 
authority, “ yet shaken myself free,” it is necessary that I should 
discuss it more particularly. The reader will kindly look at the 
passage given before Dr. Peterson’s explanation is : — “We must, 
says Nagojibhatta, understand the word after ’ ” 

Good. But you should understand that here ends Nagojibhatta’s 
explanation of and that his explanation of the 

passage is that these images, Siva, Skanda, and Visakha, were ex- 
posed for sale by the Mauryasand not that “ images are made by 
the Mauryas for gain,” as you take it. “ The images refer- 
red to are therefore ^ endible, and.the occasion for the suffix Ka 
presents itself.” This is a translation of Muq ' fcHT<j4 srtnr- 

*rTW • The translation is correct so far as the words 
go, except that ‘vendible ’ means ‘ for sale,’ of which, however, 
Peterson has no conception But what are “ the images referred 
to ” which is your translation of guyiq; ? Arc they “ the images 
in genetal ” made by the Mauryas for gain which you have 
supposed or ? They cannot be images in 

general, for there is no question here, as I have already explained 
about “ images in general ” or "all images.” And images in 
general or all images cannot be vendible or ‘ exposed for sale, ’ 
while those referred to by Nagojibhafta are spoken of by him as 
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Panya. The question is about the correctness of the forms ftnr: 

and It IS their qmr^ that is required to be shown 
in order to make good the position that they are incorrect. By 
therefore, Nagojibhatta means to say that ( sjct:) 
for this reason, viz. that given m Patahjali’s statement 

explained by Nagoji, (jTRrt) their, i. e. of 
Panyatva is established. Now 
anr: referring to the whole statement cTT: and that state- 

ment containg the Hetu or reason, the ^ of aref whose Panyatva 
is establihed by that reason cannot be referred to anything con- 
tained in that statement which is the hetu or reason. Hence also 
Hl^lH must refer to It will be seen that 

Nagojibhatta speaks here of vendibility being established or prov- 
ed, while according to Peterson it does not require to be proved. 
Peterson theiefore sets Nagoji at defiance, 

Peterson then goes on with the explanation of Nagojibhatta. “In 
the two clauses that follow, beginning respectively with and 
Patanjali first ( I it ) accepts the preposition 
that the occasion for the suffix has presented itself, and, secondly, 

vI^wiTcT) shows how nevertheless his rule 
is not of none effect.” This is a translation or explanation of {rar 

Now this translation is open to the same objection as Peterson’s 
translation of Patanjali’s original, viz. if there is an occasion for 
the suffix, there is nothing that can prevent it, and the rule ts of 
none effect. There is also a special objection. In the last sen- 
tance Peterson has translated by “the occasion for 

the suffix Ka has presented itself” ; and in this sentence t wumduh 
also he translates in just the same words. Is there no dif- 
ference between st^: and ^ There is very great difference. 
SHRf shows ‘ the occasion for a thing,’ and the ‘ things be- 
coming an actual fact.’ The proper translation is, “Patanjali 
says ( in 5T ) that the termination is of course wanted 

or should be used thre and ( in ) he points out the ex- 

amples of Fanini’s rule.” The termination is, of course, wanted 
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or should be used there Where > There, where m the last 
sentence he speaks ot an occasion for consequent on Panyam 
or vendibility. Whose panyam ? fTTHTH> ^hat is of the images. 
What images ? Sivah, Skandah, Visakah, which are the subject 
of the discussion and the Panyam of which is established in the 
last sentence. The actual use of the termination cannot be 
spoken of as or “ of course wanted ” in the case of the 

merely hypothetical images or images in general understood by 
Peterson , and that we have nothing to do with images in general 
I have said several times The termination is therefore of course 
wanted, or should be used in these cases ; that is, the correct 
forms are ; and therefore f^iw: 

which were brought forward as in use, and which were the 
names of images exposed for sale by the Mauryas, as stated before, 
are incorrect, i. e. Panmi’s rule is set aside in their case. Thus 
is the original question decided ; and this is plainly what Nagoji- 
bhatta makes Patanjali say ; there can be no question whatever 
about it, and this is exactly what I stated in 1873. Yet Dr. Peter- 
son says — “ In 1873 Bhandarkar took Patanjali to mean that 
Panini’s rule is arbitrarily set aside in the case of images sold by 
the Mauryas, so that forms not valid are nevertheless in use 
‘ What Patanjali means to say is that the termination Ka should 
be applied to the names of the images sold by the Mauryas, ac- 
cording to Panini’s rule , but the rule is set aside in this case, 
and the wrong forms Siva, Skanda and Visakha are used’.' This 
is a capital error, as Bhandarkar now sees. That it is in accor- 
dance with the native commentators is a view of it due, I be- 
lieve, to a misapprehension of Nagojibhatta's meaning, from 
which Bhandarkar has not yet shaker himself free.” Is it not per- 
fectly clear that Peterson himself, when he says this, has no 
conception whatever of the matter ? He has totally misunder- 
stood the point in Patahjali’s passage, and interprets Kaiyata and 
Nagojibhatta in accordance with that misconception ; and thus 


^ Ttu> 18 a (quotation from Sic B. Q. Bbandackac'a paper of 1973. 
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confidently pronounces my former translation of NSgojibhaffa, 
which is unquestionably correct^ to be “ a capital error.” And 
yet with a charming simplicity and an unsuspecting belief in his 
own powers, Peterson rakes credit to himself for having given me 
hints in my mdepenpent translation of the passage. For says 
he. — “ In other respects, however, Bhandarkar’s version of 1873 
is Very defective, a fact which in fairness should not be lost 
sight of when comparing my version with that with which Bhan- 
darkar has now followed it.” Dr. Peterson evidently means that 
his version has suggested improvements to me in my former 
version. I repudiate the insinuation entirely. It was impossible 
to derive any hints from a version in which I pointed out seve- 
ral mistakes and which, on the last occasion, I took as agreeing 
as regards the mam point with Nagojibhatta, because the 
connection between the different sentences was not distinctly 
given, and which, now that Dr. Peterson has given more 
explanation, I see to be entirely away from the point and 
wrong from top to bottom. My readers will have seen and will 
see if they have the patience to go to the end of this paper, how 
little ground there is for Peterson’s taking credit to himself for 
having corrected Goldstucker, and given me hints. I must not 
omit to add that Dr. Peterson need not have searched the volumes 
of the Indian Antiquary for my explanation of Nagojibhatta ’s 
view. That explanation is given in my last Reply to him and it 
occurs even in the passage which he has quoted in his Paper 
under review. 

I will now notice Peterson’s defence of the remaining gramma- 
tical and other errors pointed out by me in his translation on 
the last occasion. When I called attention in my last article 
to Peterson’s having translated the past passive participle 
by the present tence " make, ” I, of course, did not mean he 
committed a schoolboy error , but that the past tense of 
was an important point m the argument and consequently 
should be prominently noticed But let us hear the defence. 
“ There is no restriction to time present, past or future in my 
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English sentence, any more than there is m the Sanskrit so- 
called ‘ past passive participle, ’ ycbi^rii:- ” I admit there is no 
restriction to time present, past or future in the English sentence 
“ The Mauryas make images ; ” but that is because it contains a 
general truth • and general truths are always represented by the 
present tense, and never by the past. You must always say 
“ Elephants have trunks,” but never “ had trunks ” The 
Sanskrit is a past passive participle, and as indicating past 

time It can never be used to express a general truth, and can 
apply only to a particular time and that particular time a past 
time. Therefore what is only true at a particular time cannot 
be a general truth. This is the difference between the present 
and past time in his English “ Mauryas make images ” and 
the Sansknt Peterson tries to get rid of the dis- 

tinction by the contention that “for gam ” is the predicate in his 
sentence “It is for gain that the Mauryas make images” and 
“ make images ” forms part of the clause which is used as the 
subject. But the subject clause “ the Mauryas make images ” is 
nevertheless a general proposition, and the distinction cannot be 
got rid of. But, says he, there is no restriction to a particular 
timem the Sanskrit “so-called past passive participle sr^flqaT: ” 
Why ? Is It not a past participle and does it not express past time ? 
If It does not, I must say Peterson follows a Sanskrit grammar 
and literature unknown to me and, I have no hesitation in saying, 
to all Sansknt Scholars. But, says Dr. Peterson, he would 
“ prefer now to translate 'images are made by the Mauryas for 
gain, ’ ” and is “ confident that the so-called past passive parti- 
ciple in Sansknt is the proper translation of ‘ made ’ here. ” 
Again he says his first translation “ ‘ Mauryas make images for 
gam ’ is only a more idiomatic rendering of the same thing as 
‘images are made by the Mauryas for gam.’” What is all this ? 

‘ Pots arc made of earth. ’ The Sanskrit past passive participle 
IS the proper translation of ‘ made ’ here. Therefore 

®?Tr. is the proper translation of that sentence. But that 
sentence is the same as ' They make pots of earth therefore 
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that is the Sanskrit translation of this sentence. Similarly the 
proper translation of ‘ Horned animals ruminate ’ is 

or TliTPSf ^ ; of ' man sees colour by the eye 
and of ‘ water removes thirst, ’ 

'That IS to say, Peterson is confident that we should teach our 
pupils that general truths might be translated into Sanskrit by 
the past passive participle which implies “ no restriction to time 
past, present or future ” ! 

And notwithstanding all this Peterson immediately afterwards 
states that “ snpf^r denotes no moi e than that the action of 
making is to be conceived as completed. ” Is the action of 
making to be conceived as completed in the English phrase '' the 
Mauryas make images Certainly not If so, your translation of 
araf. hj " make images ” must be wrong. Now if the 

action IS represented as completed in the phrase wrap .. itc F fiq ai:, 
was It not completed before Patanjali wrote or spoke those words? 
It must be. Then was it not past with reference to the time 
when he wrote, and may it not have been patf with leferencc to 
that time by any number of years, say two or three centuries ? 
The answer must be “yes.” If so, this is all that I contended for ; 
and your traversing directly my contention ” means nothing. 
Contrasted with the word as it is, must show a past 

action that took place a long ume before Patan)ali. And having 
been represented as completed with reference to the time when 
Patanjali wrote, has the action not been referred to a particular 
time ? If so, what is the meaning of your first statement that 
the Sanskrit so-called “past passive participle ” involves 

“ no restriction to time present, past, or future” ? One who en- 
deavours to defend the indefensible must fall into such contra- 
dictions. 

To my contention that rjat: Jn cannot mean “ which- 

ever of these; ” for it is either the genitive or locative that has 
that sense and not the nominative, Peterson’s reply is, he will 
“ substitute for q[ifn. its antecedent ardr’ " and then the meaning 

M { R. O. Bbandarkar's works, VoL I.] 
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will be “ whichever images. " But this is simply grammatical 
)ugglery, and will deceive nobody who is not a simpleton. Why 
do you substitute it ? Patanjali’s word is tjjn: and you must 
interpret that and nothing else. And do you really think you 
have given us all we had before, when you give us only the ante- 
cedent 31^. ? Does not qm- mean ' these, ’ i. e., such as are 
‘ nearer to the speaker than others. ’ Do you give us that sense 
when you substitute SRtf:? You surely cannot say you do. 
And what is it that you get after all this operation ? ‘The Maur- 
yas make images for gain. To those the rule does not apply 
and Ka must be appended. But whichever images are intended 
for worship come under the rule, ’ &c. If this is the construc- 
tion, one would naturally take ‘ whichever images ’ in the last 
sentence to be different images from those made by the Mauryas, 
as Nagojibhatta and I take them ; especially because the assertion 
with reference to the images in the last sentence is directly the 
opposite of that in this. But this would cut off the ground from 
below Peterson’s feet. For his idea is that these last images are 
to be included among those made by the Mauryas. This sense 
you have no chance of securing unless you allow the demon- 
strative to stand and at the same time mistranslate it as “of these.” 
Thus this grammatical jugglery, like other species of it, recoils 
on the person practising it. 

I will ask my reader to be good enough to consider this point. 
Patahjali uses the word m3 and in the same breath the word qm: 
( 5 T &c- )• the remote demonstrative, 

and means ‘that,’ while qtiq^is the near demonstrative and 
means ‘ this. ’ Is it possible that by these two inconsistent pro- 
nouns he should demonstrate or point out the same preceding 
thing, especially when the assertions, as I have stated, are con- 
tradictory of each other ? “ Mauryas make images To those the 
rule does not apply. But of these whichever are intended &c., to 
them the rule does apply.” Can those and these here both refer 
to “ images ” in the first sentence ? For this reason, and also be- 
cause without the genitive or locative you cannot have the sense 
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Peterson requires, the cannot refer to the images made by 
the Mauryas. Dr. Peterson says : — “He is fully supported by 
Kaiyata and Nagojibhatta ” in his construction of qjn-, but in the 
note immediately below, this expression is softened into “ I be- 
lieve that Kaiyata construes as I do. ” Connecting qai: 

with the images sold by the Mauryas would have the effect, as I 
have already explained, of making the images used for worship 
‘ vendible images ’ at the same time, and of rendering Panini’s 
Sutra inapplicable to them, and consequently vain and useless. 
This is a mistake that no native grammarian will make, much 
less men like Kaiyata and Nagojibhatta. And the reason for 
Peterson’s belief is his own utterly groundless conjecture that 
is meant as the nominative to 3izf^ by Kaiyata. But No ! 
Peterson does give evidence. “ I can only note here that in the 
India Office MS. Nagojibhatta seems actually to read ft ( i e. the 
Mauryas ) after qr: m Kaiyata.” Excellent' What we 

have got in the India Office MS , the photozincograph of which 
I have referred to, is frqrf nr Commentators put at the 

beginning of their comment on a passage of the original the 
opening words of that passage with after them. This is 
called a Pratika Now the Pratika from Kaiyata given by Na- 
gojibhatta in the present case is qr This the copyist 

of the Manuscript through stupidity or mistake has written as 
qrs and this evident mistake of the man Peterson relies 

on and uses as evidence to prove that Kaiyata meant to be 
the nominative of If qr- ^ had been meant by Na- 

gojibhatta as Kaiyata’s reading, would have been put after 
and we should have had qy-’ qRqfr N fRf. But we have not got 
it. The Pratika does occur in the form of qy: qftqfrirT m the 
manuscript consulted by Goldstucker and in the two mentioned 
by me before. This speaks for itself. 

Kaiyata’s note on the passage beginning with qyy^fiy:, on the 
contrary, is that “ qfyy signifies the images which are taken from 
door to door ” ; and they are thus distinguished from those with 
which the Mauryas are connected in the preceding sentence. 
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Nagojibhatta too disposes of the merchandise of the Mauryas by 
saying fra srftnrsraoiftreWrT and speaks of other distinct 
images by Peterson’s misappiehcnsion of the 

main point in Patanjali’s passage vitiates his interpretation of 
Nagojibhatta throughout Then again, I am told that neither 
of the two takes qm as I do No one can be-sure of this as regards 
Kaiyata , for he does not say that the images taken from door 
to door for worship were not the Sivah, Skandah, and Visakhah 
with which the argument began Kaiyata not only may have 
meant them to be the same, but his counter-example 

affords strong evidence that the instance of an image 
under worship meant by him was the occuiring above. 
And as to Nagojibhatta, Peterson tells me nothing new, for I 
have said in giving my independent tianslation that I disagree 
with Nagojibhatta, and that he has assigned no definite sense to 
the word qfTT i* e refers it to nothing, neither to the images of 
the Mauryas, nor to Sivah, Skandah and Visakhah Nagojibhatta 
and I agree as to the mam point, viz. that Sivah, Skandah and 
Visakhah are in the beginning spoken of as incorrect according 
to Panini’s rule, in consequence of a certain action of the Maur- 
yas which made the images Panya. We also agree that the 
question about the correctness of these forms has to be decided 
somehow Nagojibhatta thinks the Panyata attaches to the 
images and cannot be removed , therefore the forms ought to 
have Ka I say that the Panyata is conferred on them only in an 
incorrect sense, and is removed by the Siddhantin The other 
points of difference I have given before This difference between 
Nagojibhatta and me arises from my assigning to and trar 
the sense that they have, viz. ‘ those ’ or remote from the 
speaker, and ‘ these ’ or near to the speaker. Nagojibhatta has 
not attached to q?rr: this its definite sense. I also take m 

Its usual sense of ‘ now, ’ ‘ in these days, ’ and contrast it with 
the past ; while Nagojibhatta explains it as ‘ immediate- 

ly after their manufacture, ’ which sense the word cannot bear, 
and does not s?e the contrast. The other reason that I hav? 
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given in my last Paper is that when Patanjali raises any question 
about a rule, he does so by bringing forward correct forms which 
apparently go against the rule. When in rare cases incorrect 
forms are brought forward, he tells us at the end of the discus- 
sion that they are incorrect by using such an expression as 
aRf^TiTRT^- 

Dr. Peterson again says “ I feel sure that it ( q?iT’ ) would 
have been made to stand before, and not after the adversative 
particle g if it had the meaning Bhandarkar now ascribes to it ” 
Why he feels sure he does not tell us. But ur which I 

suppose he would have, is umdiomatic. The Sanskrit idiom 
requires g and such panicles to be put immediately after the 
forms of Innumci able instances might be given, but I wnll 
here quote a few' from the Mahabhasy.i itself, 

Mahabh.isya, Edition ot Kielhorn, Vol I p. 2, iRg 
Ibid, p 20 , ir?ir g Ibid. Vol II p. 332. 

In criticizing my translation of 1873 Peterson say — ‘'I should 
be more than human if I refrained from adding that in 1873 
Bhandarkar gave to the phrase ^ ^ precisely that reference 
which he now' seeks to give to the admittedly converse phrase 
” Now that I have explained the correct sense of Na- 
gojibhatta, Peterson will see that this is in accordance with his 
comment Again, “ he naturally then took in the sense 
he refuses to admit for it now ” I did not attach to its 
definite sense of these, following Nagojibhatta , but certainly I 
did not gi\ e to it Peterson’s meaning ‘ of these ’ and refer it to 
the images made by the Mauryas, if that is what he means by 
the word “ naturally 

As to the main question of Patanjali’s date, I have already 
stated that Peterson attaches no value to what I have set forth 
in my last papers and re-asserts most emphatically his own view, 
and makes other vague and general statements. I am therefore 
not called upon to say anything about them. I must however 
pot omit to notice one point. Peterson says that as ,fpr Pusy^ 
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mitra and Candragupta, “ he has pointed out that the existence 
of two princes of these names, reigning at about the same time, 
is better guaranteed for the fourth century after Christ than for 
the third before Christ. ” So then, according to this authority, 
the Bhitan Lat Inscription, which is in such a dilapidated con- 
dition that no perfectly satisfactory copy has yet been or can be 
published, possesses a far higher historical value than the works 
of the Greek historians of Alexander the great and his successors, 
who speak of Sandracottus or Candragupta as having esrablished 
a powerful monarchy at Pataliputra about 320 B. C., and the 
Inscription in which his name occurs, as well as all the Buddhis- 
tic, Jama, and Brahmanic books which mention both him and 
Puspamitra the founder of the Sunga dynasty that succeeded the 
Mauryas, Perhaps Dr, Peterson considers all this literature and 
the Inscription to be fabricated, or assigns them to the period 
between 600 and 1000 A. D., or it is quite possibls he never 
heard about them. Peterson’s last paper did not show any 
appreciation of the value of the name of Candragupta for the 
determination of the question under discussion. It was Puspa- 
mitra alone he spoke of and the name Candragupta simply 
occurred in the translation of a passage from that priceless Inscrip- 
tion, that on the Bhitari Lat along with Kumaragupta, Samudra- 
gupta, and others. His coupling the two names together in the 
present paper is therefore an afterthought, and the statement 
that it has been done in the first paper is not accurate. 

How many of this long list of errors of all sorts are " capital 
errors” or very serious errors I leave it to my readers to judge. 

Lastly, I am much obliged to my friend Peterson for his pro- 
mise to make over the Patalavijaya to me if it falls into his 
hands " in view of the effect the Prasasti, ” which he is sure 
it will contain, “ may have upon me. ” But I would advise 
ray friend to give up the “ [ cent- ] quest of the Dark Regions ” 
that he has been prosecuting so vigorously of late, and assure 
him that any number pf suph bpoks dealing with “ th? Dark 
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Regions ” are but trash in comparison with that “ Arsa-grantha ” 
or '* Book of Light/' the Mahabhasya. I shall, therefore, have 
undoubtedly a stronger claim to Peterson’s gratitude than he 
will have to mine, if I ask my friend Kielborn to send him a 
copy of his edition of the Mahlbhisya with the following note 
on the title-page in capital letters — 

“ THIS IS MOT AN ANTHOLOGY. ” 
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[From the Indian ANXiauARY, vol. hi, 1874, pp. 14 ff. ]. 

A Vartika on Panini, III. i. 26 teaches that the termination 
Aya, technically called Nic, should be appended to a verbal 
noun expressive of an event, in the sense of narrating the event. 
The derivative suffix is to be dropped, and the noun reduced to 
the form of the original root from which it was derived, and it is 
to this root that the termination Aya is to be applied. If there is 
any other noun depending on the verbal noun, it should be put 
in the accusative or other appropriate case, and governed by the 
verb in Aya. The example given by Patafijali to illustrate 
this is : Kamsavadhamacaste — Kamsam ghatayati , i. e., the expres- 
sion Kamsam ghatayati means "He narrates the story of Kamsa's 
being killed.” — Now Ghatayati in this instance is, according to 
the theory of the author of the Vartika, got by dropping the 
suffix of Vadha, reducing it to its original form of Han ( to kill ), 
appending the termination Aya and making the changes necessary 
in the case of Han Another instance given in the Bhasya is . Bali- 
bandhamacaste — Balim bandhayati. — Now Patanjali asks if this 
rule is applicable only to the settled names of stories, or to all 
nouns expressive of an event. His answer is to the latter effect, 
and, thus, one may use the expression Rajanam agamayati in the 
sense of “ he announces the coming of the king.” — This shows 
that Kaihsavadha and Balibandha were the settled names of certain 
current stones. Now in this Vartika, Katyayana notices a usage 
in Sanskrit common to it with several other languages, in virtue 
of which the causal form of a root may be used to denote the 
narration or announcement of an event expressed by the root. 
The expressions " He causes Kainsa to be killed. Bah to be put 
under restraint, and the king to come,” mean “ He narrates 
Kaihsa’s being killed ” and " Bali’s being put under restraint,’* 
and “ announces the coming of the king.” But though the form> 
17 [ B. O. Bhandarku'i Worki, Vol. I. ] 
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Ghatayati, Bandhayati, and Agamayati, are causalsof the roots Han, 
Bandh and Gam with A, the author of the Vartika does not here 
call them so, and hence the necessity of the new rule he has made. 
But Pataiijali, and perhaps Katyayana also eventually, looks upon 
them as causal forms, and decides that the rule is not requir- 
ed, and that the forms can be arrived at by Panini’s general 
sutra about the causals Hetumati ca III. i . 26. But there is some 
difficulty as to the Present Tense. In such instances as “ Having 
started from Ujjayini, he makes the sun rise (Suryam udgamayati) 
at Mahismati ( i. e., reaches Mahismati at sunrise ),” the Present 
Tense is appropriate, since at the time he is in Mihismatl, the 
sun actually does rise But its propriety is not so clear in such 
expressions as “He causes Kamsa to be killed,” and “ He causes 
Ball to be put under restraint,” for it is a long time since Kamsa 
was killed, or Bah restrained Even here, says Patahjali, the Pre- 
sent Tense is appropriate. For the narrauon or annountemement 
of a story or an event may be made in one of three ways : — ist, 
by representing the story on the stage , andly, by representing it 
by means of pictures ; and jrdly, by narraung it by word of 
month : — In the first case, the leader or manager of a dramatic 
corps does actually cause a person who calls himself Kamsa to be 
killed, and a person who calls himself Bali to be put under re- 
straint. Hence the Present Tense is appropriate. In the second 
case, the blows of Kamsa and Krsna are actually seen at the time 
in the pictures as aimed or received by the two combatants. In 
the third case the narrators give expression to what they know 
about them ( Kaifisa and Krsna ) from their birth to their death, 
and thus externally manifest what at the time exists internally. 
And that the things do exist internally or in the mind is shown 
in this way. They ( the narrators ) are of various kinds, some 
are adherents or devotees of Kamsa and some of Vasudeva. Their 
countenances assume different colours ; the faces of some (whose 
favourite hero is defeated) become dark, the faces of others, red. 
And m such cases all the three tenses are used by people. For 
example, they say “ Go, Kamsa is being killed " Go, Kamsa is 
to be killed ,” “ What is the use of going ? Kamsa is killed.”’ 
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This remarkable passage then shows : — 

1st— That the stones of the death of Kaihsa and the subjuga- 
tion of Bali were popular and current in Patahjali’s time. 

and — ^That Krsna or Vasudeva was mentioned in the story as 
having killed Kamsa. 

3rd — ^That such stories formed the subjects of dramatic re- 
presentations, as Puia^ic stories are still popularly represented on 
the Hindu stage. 

4th — ^That the event of Kamsa's death at the hands of Krs^a 
was in Patanjali’s time believed to have occurred at a very re- 
mote time. 


1. KSty. I Pat. 
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I now proceed to other pasbagcs. One of the Pratyudaharapas 
or counter-examples of the rule in Dr. Goldstucker’s passage 
( Bhasya on Panini III. 2. in') is . Jaghana Kamsam kila Vasu- 
devah : “ Vasudeva verily killed Kamsa.” From the context it is 
clear that this is given as an example, the occurrence mentioned 
in which is popularly known, but which was not, and could not 
have been, witnessed by the speaker, i. e., the story was ancient 
and popular. 

Again, we are told by the author of the Mah&bhasya, under a 
Vaitika on Panini II. 3. 36, that Krsna was not well disposed or 
friendly to his uncle : Asadhur matule Krsnah. In the disserta- 
tion on Bahuvrihi compounds, Panini II. 2. 23, the following 
occurs in the Mahabhasya Samkarsanadvitiyasya balam Krsnas- 
ya vardhatam, “May the power of Krsna, assisted by Sariikarsana, 
increase.” From this we gather that Samkarsana was his con- 
stant companion and assistant, as might have been expected from 
their relationship In the Vartikas that follow Panini, IV. 2. 104, 
Patanjali gives as instances of IV. 3. 64, Akriiravargyah, Akrflra- 
varginah, ( i- e a follower of Akrura ), Vasudevavargyah, Vasu- 
devavarginali ( a follower of Vasudeva ). Akrura plays a con- 
spicuous part in the story of Krsna Under VI. 3. 6 Patahjali 
quotes Janardanas tvatmacaturtha eva ( “ Janardana with himself 
as the fourth,” 1. e , with three companions ) as an apparent ex- 
ception to the rule. Janardana is another name of Krsna. This 
and the second passage from the Mahabhasya form regular lines 
in the Upendravajra metre, while the third and fourth form one- 
quarter and one-half respectively, of an Anustubh stanza, from 
which It would appear that these are lines quoted from an exist- 
ing poem on Krsna 

Not only was the story of Krsna and Kamsa current and po- 
pular in Patanjali’s time, but it appears clearly that the former 
was worshiped as a god. Panini, in IV. 3. 98, teaches us to ap- 
pend the termination Vun, 1. e.. Aka, to Vasudeva and Arjuna to 
fpriq nouns expressive of the adorer, adherent, or worshipper of 
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those persons. There is another more general rule ( IV. j. 99 ) 
which teaches us to form such derivatives from names of Ksatriyas. 
Visudeva, being the name of a Ksatriya, comes under that rule, 
and the form, made up according to it, is the same as that made 
up in conformity with this rule. “ Why, then,” Patah)ali asks, 
" are we told m this Sutra to apply Vun or Aka to Vasudeva ?” 
One reason may be, he says, that the word is put in here in 
order to indicate that m speaking of Vasudeva and Ar]una to- 
gether the name of Vasudeva should always be used first. Or, 
he goes on, this word Vasudeva is the name of the Divine Being* 
and not of a Ksatriya ; 1. e , Vasudeva is to be taken here, in his 
capacity as a god, and not in his capacity as a mere Ksatriya ; for 
in this latter capacity, the name comes under the other rule.' 

I have thus brought together seven passages, from a work 
written in the middle of the second century before Christ, which 
show that the stories about Krjjna and his worship as a god are 
not so recent as European scholars would make them. And to 
these I ask the attention of those who End in Christ a prototype 
of Krsna, and in the Bible, the original of the BhagvadgitA, and 
who believe our Puranic literature to be merely a later growth. 
If the stories of Krsna and Bah, and others which I shall notice 
hereafter, were current and popular in the second century before 
Christ, some such works as the Harivamsa and the Puranas must 
have existed then. 
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VASUDEVA of PANINI IV. III. 98. 

[ From tho Journal of tha Royal Asiatic Society of G-reat Britain and 
Ireland, London, 1910, pp. ICSff]. 

In Part IV of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic .Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, London, for 1909 (p. 1122) Dr. Grierson, re- 
ferring to a previous note of Professor Kielhorn (Part II of JRAS. 
for 1908, pp. 502 ff ), states the Professor’s view to be “ that 
Patan)ali therefore implies that here the word ' Vasudeva ’ 
is merely an ordinary proper name, and is not the name of a 
god This does not appear to me to be quite what Professor 
Kielhorn says. For his words are “ the word indeed conveys 
an honorific sense, but would be equally applicable to a human 
being. ” Professor Kielhorn, here, does not deny its applicabi- 
lity to a divine being , but it must be confessed that the trend of 
his argument is towards making out Vasudeva to be an ordinary 
individual. For he says Vasudeva ) “ is the proper name of 
an individual ailed Vasudeva ... In either case the word, 
‘ Tatrabhavatah, ’ by which ‘ Sarhjnaisa ’ is followed, does not in 
the least suggest that the personage denoted by the proper name 
is a divine being. ” Neither does it, I assen, suggest that he was 
not a divine being ; and this is plain from Dr. Kielhorn’s own 
statement that the word is equally applicable to a human being. 
“ Equally ” with whom ^ It must be " equally ” with divine 
beings. And certainly the word “ Tatrabhavat ’ means " res- 
pected, ” “ revered, ” “ worshipful, ” and may be applied to men 
as well as gods. And m the very passage in Patahjali, with 
which Professor Kielhorn compares the Vasudeva passage,' “Tatra- 
bhavatah ” is used of Prajapati, who is called “Sarva”, i. e., “ all. ” 
Pra)apati an be “ all ” only in the sense that he is the material 
cause ( ) of all that exists. This sense is assigned to 

Patahjali’s words sntTTfil: ” by Kaiyata Prajapati therefore 
is the creator, and to him is applied the epithet “ Tatrabhavatah.” 
Why not, then, may the same expression be understood to 
imply that Vasudeva was a god or a divine being ? 
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_ I do agree with Professor Kielhorn in thinking that the 
correct reading is “ Tatrabhavatah,” and not “ Tatrabhagavatah ”, 
^hich I accepted on a former occasion on the evidence of the 
Benares edition. But “ Tatrabhavat ” is applicable equally to 
gods and men, Patah]ali himself having used it in the case of 
the god Prajapati 

In all the passages, containing forms of the word ' tatrabhavat ” 
referred to by Professor Kielhorn, except three, the grammatical 
coanexion gives the substantives which are qualified by the 
epithet " tatrabhavat ” In two of these three, the wording of 
both of which is gfHr , the grammatical connexion does 
not bring out the substantive qualified by the epithet, and the 
sense is : “ This is the name of the worshipful. ” Thus stated, 
the word “ worshipful ” indicates one who is pre-eminently 
worshipful, 1 e., a god In the passage under P IV. II. 25, 
Prajapati is mentioned as equivalent to Ka , but in connexion 
with another argument, and not with that which ends with 
“ ” And this mention enables us to determine 

in the manner indicated above who it is that is meant by the 
‘ epithet “ worshipful ” not followed by any substantive. If the 
general epithet " worshipful ” thus indicates a god in this passage, 
there is every reason for understanding that that expression 
indicates a god in the Vasudeva passage ( IV. III. 98 ). 

Vasudeva is here associated with Arjuna, and in the whole 
literature in which they are so associated, Vasudeva is the name 
of a divine being. And the traditional interpretation of Patanjali’s 
passage is that by “ Tatrabhavatah ” is meant such a being. The 
instance from the Kasika, winch I found out for myself when 
Professor Kielhorn’s Note first appeared, has already been given 
by Dr, Grierson. Kaiyata’s explanation is • " 

I ” 1. e , the sense is, Vasudeva is to be 
understood as a certain eternal deity which is the supreme soul. 
The “ Tatrabhavatah ” occurring in the third passage is taken by 
Professor Kielhorn as used in an ironical sense. But even here. 
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since it is used without a substantive, “ Tatrabhavatah ” is under- 
stood by Nagojibhatta in his explanation of Kaiyata’s comment 
on Parahjali's text as equivalent to Isvara or god. Isvara is 
supposed to have taken upon himself the role of an opponent 
of the Vedas to delude the Oaityas, and to have uttered the 
verse quoted by Patahjali.' Thus in all the three passages in 
which “Tatrabhavatah" is not followed by a substantive, i. e., 
is Itself used substantively, the sense is “ of God, or a God ”, 
on the evidence of Patah]ali himself, Kaiyata and Nagojibhatta. 

Patahjali, for these reasons, and on his evidence Panini also, 
may be safely taken to speak of V&sudeva as a divine being. 
I understood them in this sense in an article I wrote formerly ; 
and propose so to understand them in writing a work for the 
Grundriss, which I intend doing if my eyesight is restored. i 


1 Pat. (Kielhorn’i Ed , Vol. I, p, 3) , I ^“‘^5 iIHft- 

I «fi?T 1 NBg, I xf|$ 



BHAVABHUTTS QUOTATION FROM THE RAMAYANA. 

(From tee Indian ANTiaoARY Volume II, 1873, p. 123 ] 

Prof, Weber's Essay on “ The RSmSySQa *' was translated by Ber. 
Boyd and pablished serially in the Indian A.ntiquary, Volume I, 1872, pp> 
120 ff, 178 839 ff. This translation was also published separately, and 

the verses under reference are quoted and discussed on pp. 88 ff, of this 
separate translation = p. 246 b, f„ of the Indian Antiquary. — [ N. B. U ] 

In his Essay on the Ramayana, Prof. Weber gives the 
verses quoted by Bhavabhuti in his Uttara-Rama-Carita from the 
last chapter of the Balakanda of the Ramayana, and points out 
corresponding verses in Schlegel’s and the Bombay and Seram- 
pore Editions, which resemble Bhavabhuti’s only in substance. 
In Gorresio, he says, there is nothing corresponding to them. 
But about the end of the chapter, immediately previous to the 
one, to which Prof. Weber refers us, there are these same 
verses in Gorresio, identical in all respects with those quoted by 
Bhavabhuti, except apparently in two small words, which are 
Eva ( in the last line of the first verse ) and Tu ( in the last line 
of the second verse ) in Bhavabhuti and Adhi and Hi in Gorres- 
sio. But the difference in the case of the first word at least is 
rather a difference between Gorresio and the Calcutta Edition of 
the Uttara-Rama-Carita, and not between Gorresio and Bhava- 
bhBti ; for in an old MS of the play existing in the Elphinstone 
College Library I find Adhi instead of Eva. 

But while Gorresio’s Edition agrees almost throughout with 
Bhavabhuti in this point, there is a material difference in another. 
Bhavabhuti quotes the verses from the last chapter of the Bala- 
Kituda, in Gorresio they occur in the last but two, while in 
Schlegel and the Bombay Edition the corresponding verses, 
though considerably differing in language, occur in the last. 
On comparing the several editions, one finds that Bharata's 
departure to the country of his maternal uncle, which is despat- 

88 [ B. O. Bhandarkar'a Works, Vol, 1 J 
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ched in five verses in the other Editions, in Goiresio is expanded 
into almost a chapter of which it forms the first 44 verses The 
remaining four verses of this chapter occur in the other Editions 
after the five verses about Bharata. — ^The last chapter, again, in 
Gorresio, which describes Bharata’s doings in the country of his 
uncle, and his sending a message to his father, is wanting in 
Schlegel and the Bombay Editions. And since these additional 
chapters contain no new incident except the sending of the 
messenger ( which has very little to do with the story ), they 
are propably interpolations. 



A NOTE ON MEANING OF GHATA 

(I) 

[ Froiii the Indian ANTiauARY, Volume 1 . 1872, p. 128 ]. 

The following Note on Gha^i was written in response to the request 
of en officer of the DinSjapur Distiiot, who wanted historioal information 
about that District, and in connection therewith had quoted Babu Bsjen- 
dralBl Mitra's translation of a verse in an Inscription containing the 
word Ohata, this word being translated b^ RSjendralSl as “ three-fold ” 
or "plural". ( Indian Antiquary, Volume 1, 1872 p. 12? ) — [ N, B. IT. ] 

Babu Rajendralal gives no authority for taking GhaQ as 
equivalent to three-fold ; and supposing that were its meaning,- 
“ threefold eight ” would be 24. But the instrumental Varsepa 
is a serious objection, I think, to his mterptetation of Kunjara- 
Ghafa-varsena,- for if the last word of the compound meant the 
" year ”, and the other two 888, Varsa ought to be in the 
locative case. When a noun denoting time is in the instru- 
mental case it indiates the period occupied in doing a thing 
( Papini II. 3. 6 ), and thus the sense of the above expression, 
iJF it referred to time, would be ' the temple was constructed in 
888 yearss, ’ or at least that it took the 888th year to be con- 
structed, But the construction is awkward, and if it represented 
a date the compound would be difficult to separate grammatical- 
ly. I think the expression means “ he who pours forth an 
array of elephants or, if the Va is to be taken as Dha~, which 
is not unlikely,- ‘ the defier of the ranks of elephants. ’ Varsa- 
mann does not agree with the metre and is consequently inad- 
missible ; besides the compound would be ungrammatical. The 
word has two forms Varsma and Varsman ; if the former be 
ta Vffp, the final word of the nominative singular of the compound 
would be Varsmo, if the latter, Varsma, but in neither case 
Vat^mano ; but even were it not so the meaning would be 
** a temple in which there are bodies or carcases of many 
elephants. ” The idiom of the language does not admit of such 
a word as “ caived " being understood, except when a double 
sense is intended. ' 
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A NOTB on MBANINO of OHATl 

To this Note Bobu BBjendralBl replied at Indian Antiquary, Volume I, 
1872, pp. 195 f The following ( Second ) note is a rejoinder to RBjen- 
dralal's observations contained there. Both letters are by Bit B. G. 
Bhandorkat himself — [N. B. U.] 

( 11 ) 

[From the Ihdiah Ahtiqjjary, Volume, 1 , 1872, p. 227 ]• 

In reply :o Babu Rajendralal, I must point out that he has 
given no authority for taking gha?a to mean three ; or if he 
did so, for taking the expression three eights to represent 888, 
and not 8+ 8 + 8 or even 8x8x8. He says he thinks his inter- 
pretation is ‘ not forced ’ , but is the word Ghata, which is very 
indefinite, ever used to signify figures in this way ? If the 
writer meant to express thi ee, could he not have used one of the 
many symbolical expressions for It, instead of a word which simply 
means ‘ a collection ' ? And according to the usual way of 
expressing numbers in this symbolic way, and to the rule ; 
AnkSnam vamato gatih ' i if GhajJ meant three, would not the 
expression Kunjara-Ghata mean 38 ? And what is the necessity 
of restricting the ‘ collection ’ to three ? It may mean any num- 
ber, even 9, in which case, though a row of nine nines, accord- 
ing to Babu Rajendralal’s way of taking it, may not refer to 
any era, still the expression may mean 98. Altogether the 
supposition that the expression represents the date appears to be 
extremely improbable. The grammatical difficulty the Babu 
thinks I have myself solved, when I admit the alternative inter- 
pretation that "the temple took the 888th year to be construct- 
ed.” But what one would naturally expect to find in an Inscrip- 
tion is that such and such a building was constructed in such 
and such a year, and not that it took such and such a year to 
be constructed. And the phrase that temple took the 
twentieth or any such year to be constructed is not Sanskrit as 
it is not English. I admitted the interpreution only so far as 
the grammar was concerned. The writer has not sinned against 
grammar in using Bhusana as masculine, for abstract verbal 
nouns ending in Ana only are necessarily neuter but others, 
signifying the instrument or place of an actiou,! geuenlly take 
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the gender of the noun qualified. This is clear from the LiAga* 
nurasana ( Siddhanta -Kaumud!, Calcutta Edition, Volume II, last 
page). This appears to be more especially the case when the verbal 
noun has what may be called an Upapada or another noun 
depending on it. In the Siddhanta-Kaumudi, under Panini III. 
3-1 13 and 1 17 the instances given are 1 ysff- 

Jrawr: wral • in which nouns in Ana take the 

gender of the nouns they qualify. Bhusana as an abstract noun 
is neuter, but in the sense of Bhusyate Anena it may take any 
gender. Many verbal nouns in Ana are used by Sanskrit 
authors in this way. In the present case Bhubhusana qualifies 
Prasada, and hence it is masculine. 

Babu Rajendralal supposes a double entendre on the ex- 
pression in question, but such a double entendre appears to be 
purposeless. For the syntactical connection of a word on which 
such a play is intended is generally the same in both senses, 
but here in the one sense the compound becomes an epithet of 
Gaudapatini, and in the other, it stands independently. 

Babu Rajendralal calls the compound awkward when inter- 
preted in the way I have done, but he takes it to be a Bahuvrihi, 
which it is not. It is what may be called an Upapada compound; 
and is to be dissolved thus .- Kun)aranam Ghata = Kunjara- 
Ghata; Kunjara-Ghatam Varsatm,=Kun)ara-Ghatavarsah: Pai^ini, 
III. 2. 1 . Neither is it farther from the noun qualified than 
such epithets are even in such a simple Kavya as Eagbu. 



.WHITE AND BLACK YAJUR-VEDAS. 

[From the Indian ANTiaARY, Volume I, 1872, p. 163 ] 

It is worth noticing that the followers of the Black Yajur- 
veda are almost confined to Southern India, while the predo- 
minant or only Veda among the Gaudas of the North is the White 
Yajur. The Gujarat people have got a trace of one Sakha only 
of the former— the Maitrayaniya. Among the Marathas, the 
Citpavana Brahmans are nearly equally divided between the 
Rgveda and the Black Yajur-veda ; while the Desasthas are 
Vajasaneyins ( followers of the White ) and Rgvedms. Whether 
this is to be accounted for by a revolution or some such event, 
enabling the followers of the White Veda to drive their rivals to 
the South, or by the supposition of that part of India being the 
country of the origin of the Black Yajur-veda is not determined. But 
there is a prophecy in the Agni Purana which represents the 
White Yajur-veda as a conquering or triumphant Veda, saying that 
the only Veda that will prevail in the latter part of the Kaliyuga 
will be ihe Vajasenayaka' , all others being lost, and the Purohita 
or priest of Kalki, the king that will overthrow the Mlechchhas, 
who will have overspread the earth, will be Yajnavalkya*. This 
latter part of the prophecy occurs in other Puranas also. Yajna- 
valkya is the founder or first teacher of the White Yajur-veda. 

Why should not a Census be taken of the several Vedas and 
Sakhas, and of the most important sects of Theosophy or reli- 
gious philosophy ? 


1 > DaBjavah sJlahiiia^ca redo Vajasaneyakah | 
i. SalUVifquyaBa^-putro YSjDaTalkya'purohitali I 



THE VEDA IN INDIA. 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume III, 1874, pp 132 ff. T 

Every Brahmanic family is devoted to the study of a parti- 
cular Veda, or a particular Maltha of a Veda ; and the domestic 
rites of the family are performed according to the ritual prescrib- 
ed ip the Sutra connected with that Veda. The study consists 
in getting by heart the books forming the particular Veda. In 
Northern India, where the predominant Veda* is the White 
Yajur, and the Sakha Madhyandina, this study has almost died 
out, except at Banares, where Brahmanic families from all parts 
of India are settled. It prevails to some extent in Gujarat, but to 
a much greater extent m the Maratha Country, and in Tailan- 
gana there is a large number of Brahmans who still devote their 
life to this study. Numbers of these go about to all parts of 
the country in search of Daksina, and all well-to-do natives 
patronize them according to their means, by getting them to 
repeat portions of their Veda, which IS mostly the Black Yajur, 
with Apastamba for their Stitra Hardly a week passes here in 
Bombay in which no Tailang.i Brahman comes to me to ask for 
Daksina. On each occasion I get the men to repeat what they 
have learnt, and compare it with the printed texts in my posses- 
sion. With reference to then occupation, Brahmanas of each 
Veda are generally divided into two classes, Grhasthas anc 
Bhiksukas. The former devote themselves to a wordly avoca- 
tion, while the latter spend their time in the study of their 
sacred books and the practice of their religious rites. Both these 
classes have to repeat the Saihdhya-Vandana or twilight prayers, 
the forms of which are somewhat different for the different 
Vedas. But the repetition of the Gaptri-mantra Tat-Savitur 
varenyam, &c., five, ten, twenty-eight, or a hundred and eight 
times, which forms the principal portion of the ceremony, is 

1 . Compare the Note on the White and Black Yajurvedas on the laet 
page in tbia Volume.— [ N> p. U- } 
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common to all. The Saihdhyi-Vandana is performed early in 
the morning and at sunset by a few pious Brahmans, but the rest 
do it a little before the morning and evening meals, i. e., from 
lo A. M. to 12 noon, and at about 8 p. m. Besides this, a great 
many perform daily what is called Brahmayajha, which is 
incumbent on all on certain occasions. This for the Rgvedis, 
consists of the first hymn of the first Mandala, and the opening 
sentences of the Aiiareya Brahmana, the five parts of the Aitareya 
Aranyayaka, the Yajus-Sariihita, the Sama-Sarhhita, the Atharva- 
Saihhita, Asvalayana Kalpa-Sutra, Nirukta, Chandas, Nlghantu, 
Jyotis, Siksa, Panini’s Grammar, Yijnavalkya Smrti, Maha- 
bharata, and the Sutras of Kanada, Jaimini, and Badarayana '. 


1. A^valSyana enjoins the BrahmayajBa in the following Sutra 


I Upon this is based the following, as repeated by the 
Rgvedi Brahmana in these days :~1. & o. up to 

I 1. 1) ! 2, 1^ : Tpr: i ( > *■ 


I ( ) . 4 ^ I ( Alt. 8nd Araij, ) , 5. 

arUlH: ■j qi H q iJ, l ( Ait.Srd Aran,), 6 I ( Ait.4th Aran.); 

l (AU. Sth Ara?. ) , 8 ^ I ^Yajur- 

veda SaAhita; , 9 3^ I ( SBmaveda Baifah.) , 10. ^ 

I ( Athar. Saihh.), IJ. gqvrRq N*T IHiqW I h NHf- 

*qiq: I < Nimkta ) , 13 I ( Chandas ) , 14. 

nl; I itTl I (Nighaptu) , 15, i ( Jyotis ) . 16 3^ I 

( SiksS ) , 17 I ( Paijini ) 18. | Smrti ) 


in. qi^quT | ( MahabhHrata ) , 20 sqilFTI^PT: I 

( EapSda Sutra ) , 21 . 3 ^!^ I MimaihsB ) , 22. 

I ( BadBrSyana-VedSnta-SutrB), iT(^ Hig 

qf ^ q : ^q^qq^t*q; i Piqig v qi ar^q f|[q^ 

V I ^ q^ ’TRl srqqii^ qq: qi^fsq qq arm^q: i qql qr% 

q^ qHWd^ qql Rcut^ q^ I. would be hazardous to affirm 

that our Brahma-yajna, as reoited in these days, ,was settled in Alva- 
ISyana’s time, but it is evidently based upon bis Sutra quoted above. Nq. I 
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Such Bhiksukas as have studied the whole Veda, repeat more 
of the first hymn, and a Khanda or more of the Brahmana, thus 
following the precept of Asvalayana . Sa yavan manyeta tAvada| 
dhitya, “ having recited so much as he wishes. ’’ The Brahma- 
yajna of the followers of the other Vedas consists of the first 
sections of their Samhitas and Brahinanas, and the opening sen- 
tences or verses of the other Vedas. The Vedangas and the other 
works are dispensed with. 

The Vedic learning of the Grhasthas extends generally thus 
far only, but that of the Bhiksukas goes further. Some of these 
latter are what are called Yajhikas They follow a priestly occu- 
pauon, and are skilled in the performance of the sacied rites. 
They study the manuals of domestic rites based on the several 
Grhya Sutras. The manual used by and for the Rgvedi followers 
of Asvalayana is one composed by Narayai:iabha(ta and known 
by the name of Narayaijabhatti. The Hiranyakesi^Yajurvedis use 
the Mahesvara'bhatti, composed by Mahesvarabhatfa, and the 
manual followed by the Apastambas is the work of one Candra- 
cuda, while a book of the name of Prayoga-Darpapa is used by 
the Madhyandmas. There are a few other works of this nature 
which are occasionally referred to, but the usual practice of the 
rites is based on these. But a more important class of Bhik$U‘ 
kas are Vaidikas, some of whom are Yajnikas as well. Learning 
the Vedas by heart and repeaung them in a manner never to 
to make a single mistake, even m the accents, is the occupation 
of their life. The best Rgvedi Vaidika knows by heart the 
Samhita, Pada, Krama, Jata, and Ghana of the hymns or Mantra 


ooiresponds, to bii Nos 2-'7 to No. 8 to his ^ 

to No. 10 to No. 11, and perhaps the VedSngas from 

12 to 17, to and the rest to j| Of then 

latter the quotation from the MahSbharata No, 19 corresponds rsmarka 
bly to £AvalSyana's and there is no reason to;tbuik this did not 

form part of the Brahma-yajfla repeated in his timo< 
n I Bi G, Bbandarkat's Works, Vol. I J . 
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portion of the Veda, and the Aitareya Brahmana and Aranyalca, 
the Kalpa and Grhya Sutra of Asvalayana, the Nighantu, Nirukta, 
Qhandas, Jyotis and Siksa, and Panini’s Astadhyayi on Grammar. 
A Vaidjka is thus a living Vedic Lhbrary The Samhita and Pada 
our readers will understand , Krama, Jata and Ghana are 
different arrangements of the words in the Mantras. All these 
I show below by an example : — 


Sathhita 

^ ^ I qi^ It 


Padas 

1 2 3 45 67 8 9, 10 11 

I ^'2: t ^ I 1 ^«ri I ^ I I Tcfjj 1 1 I II 

Krama 

12 233 4 4 S 666 7 77 8 

I ftwrlf I R I %«rr I 1 R ^ I ^ i q?- 

^ II I I qfH> i qf^r f irr 

q1^ 11 


Jata 

1 2 2 11 2| 23322 33 ,4 433 4 

4 ^ 6 6 (^* 8666 6 6 8 7766 

=51^ ^ I W R f% %NI ^Nl l^r I R ejSr B[^ 

7 7 89,778 8 91010U 9 10 

^ I ^ qa[^ ^ ^ q^q; I q^i^ q^2 • i 

9, , 10 11 11,10 10,11 11 

^fHSdboe^^i, I sRN qr^ qi^ i qfnr ^ qfjt (I 

Ghana 


2 3 3 


2 3 


3 3 2 2 3 


NqR R R«ur<?^ Rwrf^ I RwrR R RwrifsorR 

* 4 32 23 4 o 4 4 32, 4 6 6 4 

=q!p^ fq i R xjip^ tjsP^ r r 
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3 3,4 5 465 4 4 5665 4 4 

ft ft W I ifqi ^sri H R i>«rT 

6^8^6665 6 6 7 76 6 5 6 7 6, 7 7 6 

iMf H 1 5 «rt H ^tn ^ R %5?1 RT ^ ^ ^ ^ 

6766766 7 5 78377 6 S 

,9 IP 10 IT 9, 10 11 11,^0 9, 9, 10 11 9 

?R«5 qt^ qig^^ qi^ i tino^ 

ft# ?R;sg535q; i ^ qfg^ qlfl^fqivq qi^ i qif^ qi§> ii 

Padas are the different words of a Mantra repeated separate- 
ly. Samhita consists in putting them together according to the 
Saihdhi rules and using the Samdhi accents. In Krania the 
first word is repeated along with the second, the second with 
the third, the third with the fourth, and so on, as shown in the 
above scheme. The last word of a Mantra or a half of a Rik- 
verse, is simply repeated with the woid Iti placed between. 
This repetition is called Vestana In the Jata arrangement, the 
first word and the second, the second and the first, and the first 
and the second again, are repeated together, joined by the 
Saihdhi rules and having Samdhi accents In the same manner, 
the second and the third, the third and the second, and the 
second and the third are put together, and thus it goes on, 
each word in succession beginning a new Jata arrangement, up 
to the end of a half-Rik or of a mantia, when the last word is 
simply repeated, as in the Krama In the Ghana there is first a 
Ja;a arrangement of two successive words, and then the third 
is added on, then the three are put together in the reverse order, 
and again in the converse. A Ghana is thus composed of the 
first and the second , the second and the first ; the first and the 
second again, then the third ; the third, the second, and the 
first ; and the first, the second, and the third. The second word 
begins the next Ghana, and we hat e the second, third ; third, 
second ; second, third, fourth j fourth, third, second ; second, third, 
and fourth put together. In this manner it goes on to the las 
VOrd, which cannot begin a new Ghana, and is therefore simply 
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repeated, as in the other cases Whenever there is a compound, 
there is in addition what is called an Avagraha, i. e., a dis- 
solution of it into its parts, in all these schemes, as in the case 
of Samulham in the above. It ought by no means to be suppos- 
ed that to one who has got up the Padas these other arrange- 
ments are easy, since the Saihdhi changes and accents arc 
different in each scheme ; and in reciting, the horizontal and 
vertical ( Anudatta and svarita ) accents, as also the one 
compounded of these two, are distinctly shown by certain modu- 
lations of the voice The Rgvedis do this in a way different 
from that followed by the Taittiriyas, or followers of the Black 
Yaju, while the Madhyandmas indicate the accents by means 
of certain mo\ements of the light hand The Kanvas, however, 
differ from these latter, and follow the Rgvedis, as do the 
Atharvavedis also. 

In this manner the Vaidikas learn to recite the Mantra 
portions of their Veda. The Brahmanas and other works are 
learnt and repeated simply as we find them in Manuscripts, i. e., 
in the Samhita way. The quantity that the Rgvedis have to 
get up IS so large that a person who has carried his studies up 
to Ghana is very rarely to be met with, and generally the Vai- 
dikas of that Veda get up only the Samhita, Pada, and Krama of 
the Mantra portion, in addition to the Brahmana and the other 
works enumerated above Amongst the Taittiriyas, however, a 
great many Vaidikas go up to the Ghana of the Mantra portion 
of their Veda, since they have to get up only their Brahmana and 
Aranyaka m addition Some leain the Taittiriya Pratisakhya 
also , but the Vedangas, including the Kalpa and Grhya Sutras, 
are not attended to by that class, nor indeed by any except the 
Rgvedis. The Madhyandmas get up the Samhita, Pada, Krama, 
Jata and Ghana of their Mantra portion ; but their studies 
generally stop there ; and there is hardly one to be found who 
knows the whole Satapatha Brahmana by heart, though several 
get up portions of it. There are very few Atharvavedis in the 
Bopibay Presidency ,a few famiUes residing at Mahuli, pear Satara, 
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and some more in Revakanta (See Indian Antiquai y Volume, I. p, 
129). Last year, two Vaidikas of this Veda, very probably from the 
latter district, came up to me for Daksina. I took a copy of the 
German Edition in my hand and examined them, but they did 
not seem to know their Samhita well. The triumph of a Vai" 
dika consists m repeating his Veda fluently, - in all the^ ways 
above detailed, without a single mistake in the letters or accents. 
The students of the Samaveda have their own innumerable 
modes of singing the Samas. These are now being published 
in the Bibliotheca Indica. The Samavedis get up their 
Brahmanas and Upanisads also. 

The Vaidikas support themsehes generally on the gifts or 
Dak^inas of those of then countrymen \\ ho are charitably dispos- 
ed. Often lecital-meetings, know n by the name of Mantra-Ja- 
garas, are held by rich Grhasthas m their houses, at which the 
principal Vaidikas in the town or village are invited. The 
reciters of each Veda are divided into two parties, one of which 
repeats a portion of a Mantra m one or more of the several 
schemes, and the other party takes up the next ; and is then 
followed by the first again. Each of them is silent while the 
other is repeating. In this manner, they go on till the time for 
breaking up arrives The reciters are provided with milk and 
other refreshments, and at the end a money-Daksina is is given 
to them by the host, according to lus means It is always a 
point of honour, at these meetings, w ho should recite first. By 
general consent, however, the first place is gi\en to the Rgvedis, 
and after they have repeated then Mantras, the Ya]ur\edis begin. 
But, since there are two classes of Yajurvedis, the followers of 
Black Veda and of the White, this second place is the subject of 
contention between them. And sometimes the quarrel waxes 
so warm that it is often considered the safest couise for the 
convener of the meeting, in order that his house may not be a 
scene of tumult, to invite members of only one of these. The 
third place is assigned to the Samavedis 

The Veda-reciters are patronized by native princes also ; 
and the most liberal of these arf the Gaikavad and the Raja of 
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Travancore, whose praises are sung by the wandering Tailanga 
Vaidika. The former has got a regular board of examiners, by 
whom every candidate that comes up from any part of India 
is examined and recommended for Daksina according to his 
deserts. But, with all these sources of income, the Vaidika is 
hardly in easy circumstances. Hence the class is gradually dying 
out, and the sons of the best Vaidikas in Poona or the KoAkan, 
now attend Government English Schools — a result not to be 
much deplored. 

Though the time and energy wasted in transmitting the 
Vedas in this manner, from the times of Katyayana and other 
ancient editors of the Vedas, has been immense, we should not 
forget that this class of Vaidikas has rendered one important 
service to Philology I think the purity of our Vedic texts is to 
be wholly attributed to this system of getting them up by heart, 
and to the great importanve attached by the reciters to perfect 
accuracy, even to a syllable or an accent. 

There IS another class of Vedic students called Srotriyas, or 
popularly Srautis, which must not be omitted here These are 
acquainted with the art of performing the great sacrifices. They 
are generally good Vaidikas, and in addition, study the Kalpa- 
Sutra and the Prayogas or manuals. Their number is very 
limited. Here and there one meets with Agnihotris, who 
maintain the three sacnfical fires and perform the fortnightly 
Istis ( sacrifices ) and the Caturmasyas ( particular kinds of 
sacrifice ). The grander Soma sacrifices are now and 
then brought forward, but they are as a matter of 
course very unfrequent. There was one in the Konkan at a 
village called Golapa, near Ratnagin, in May 1868, at which I 
was present, and another at Poona last year. The young Chief of 
Colaba has made preparations to institute at Alibag, at the end of 
this month ( April ), a sacrifice which is to be a compound of 
the species called Aptoryama and of a ceremony known by the 
name of Cayana j that is, the ceremony of constructing the 
Kunda of altar m a peculiar shape. This will occupy the first 
jwejve dajrs, and the whole will last for about twenty days. 
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f From the Transactions of the First International Congress 
OF Orientalists, London, 1876, pp. 188 ff. ] 

In the following Translations of the Nasik Cave Inscriptions, 
I have mainly followed Mr. West’s excellent lithographs, given 
in Volume VII of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal. Lieutenant Brett’s copies, from which Dr. 
Stevenson translated them, were also consulted. But finding 
that neither Collection was satisfactory m every rsspect, I visited 
the caves myself about three weeks .igo, and compared the copies 
with the originals. I found a difference m several cases. 
These have been indicated in their proper places. I was accom- 
panied by my friend Mr. Abaji Visnu Kathavate, himself a San- 
skrit scholar, who was of much assistance to me. I have tnns^ 
lated all the Inscriptions with the exception of No 23, which 
consists of a few small and incomplete lines. The numbers used 
are those of Mr. West’s copies. The order in which I have 
arranged my Translations is as follows : — 

1. Gautamiputra’s Inscriptions, Nos. 26 and 25. 

2. Usavadata’s Inscriptions, Nos. 17, 19, 18, 16, and 14. 

3 . Inscriptions of private individuals containing the names 

of kings 

4. The rest. 

No. 26 
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JSRT 5r')*iriIoTl'^Tt*lrf« 

^ ^IW«?^»TPT»Tq5TB 

^ TO ^’IHIrlTORTTO^RPTfl' HM^I?^J3*TBT^rTTO^H 
qif^rr^oRj RiiRf?mRFgTO«W 3?TO?nHRI^BTOTO aWHRlHfq^- 



vs jaq;iwi^R?ri%«!^piRT^ff 3 ttjthh tto«tb ajR^rpr 3 th- 
«RI (Mb 3fTf^RB OTRRH B^RH '?^B[ c? ]B ^- 

^IH- 

« %B^pg5TBW^sia;c!^Tt5PTB [ ? ]^?50IB3BBBBR^^^H OIBIBB- 

S R-St^^t'f^TOBBfRrro BBf<«^% <JTO<W TOTOS- 

Bl^mRB fWW<!6 [ <B JRTR^^B I%RbITOHH BtTO »f(TOIB 

W9SrSfRI BRTOB^(TOBri?Bn^tBR fT^^RTO- 

I • w<TBf5B^B/%?5Bgwr«iBPTR ^rf?iff cut 

away in cut away Ifl^^lfRffr%'>|>nfTiflire RHHTORR^nfWTlTO ^ 
'J[B] ^ ^Er] B?l^f *T$l<MMfBI BpH^BPT?! fB^HBB 

fHgBWB 

I I '?flB R ^[R] l^iJ![rT] JT?I^'l?T 3TWIB B WR 
or cut away q^rafi ng'TRTOqBfl^ »nB i%o|q^H 
<Ti& i^Bii^q^^...in^Rm,..^ir. 

Though covered over with a black oily paint, this Inscrip- 
tion, with the exception of a few letters at the end, could be 
easily read. It is intelligible throughout, though not without a 
few difficulties , and the words can be readily traced to their 
Sanskrit oiiginals. The letters, not occurring in Mr. West’s litho- 
graph, and such as are different there from what I found them to 
be in the original, are underlined here, as in other Inscriptions. 
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Lines 2, 3. Some of the names cannot be identified, 
is perhaps in Sanskrit May this be Sri Saila on 

the Krsna ? — is very likely the Cakora mentioned in some 
of the Puranas. For the rest see Wilson’s Visnu-Purana and Vara- 
ha-Mihira, Chap, XIV 

L* 6. or The ught-hand stroke indicatory 

of an is distinct in the original 

L. 8 makes no sense gf must very likely be read 

before it, though it does not occur ; and then the word would 
correspond to wasT must have been intended for 

Engravers not seldom make sucli mistakes, can have no- 

thing to do here 5 Gautamiputia is compared to ancient kings, and 
not to gods, in the compound Di . Stevenson’s will not 
do ; for what is wanted here is an old Puranic king. 

I- 9- offers some difficulty. If taken as correspond- 
ing to flirtfhiT, there is nothing in the following words which U 
may with propriety be made to qualify would 

hardly be good sense ; for the fight is with mortal enemies, and 
not with the wind, Gaiuda, etc Nor would the compound end- 
ing with the word look well as an advei b The letter representing 
Ca may not unlikely have been cngiaved for Dha, which it 
greatly resembles ; and with a small stioke to the right, Na would 
be Na, and the whole word would be This yields pretty 

good sense ; for what seems to be intended is that he propitiated 
the wind, Garuda and the lest by some processes, and then 
obtained an easy victory ovei his enemies. mgiT, etc., 

stand for sngtr, etc instrumental singulars m Prakrit. 

L. 10. or more pioperly (see No. 25, 1 . 8 ), 

corresponds to fa r ftK ( See No. 17, middle of 1 . 3, and No. 15, 
I. 7 ), and was the name of the hill on whicb-these Cave-Temples 
ore excavated. It occurs in No 9, No ii, 1 . 2, No. 23, about 
end of 1 . 9, and also in 1 1 1 of this Dr. Stevenson makes 
“ Kanha mountain ” of it m one place ( p 43 ), “ the rays of the 
setting sun” in anothci (p. 50), and "wilderness” id A 

M [ B. O. Bhandtfku’i wotka, Yol. 1 J 
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third'. ni^N.fl< TTH ought to be n^wsfttlTiT (See to 11 . and 13 below) 
which was the name of a Buddhistic sea.* 

L. II. the reading of both Oeut. Brett 

and Mr. West , but I could distinctly see w instead of ^ and 
the genitive, is wanted here. 

gen. '* of the venerable lady” . is unintelligible. 

Sanskrit of No. 26. 





3 

TR'iof=q5aMUgc5B«fll^ — 

V ftq?[s5jnPI «R<illu|R'+H^Rit%|;H6T H'H'I'TW H 
^R55*I 


RltlR'n^l'ldl^^l^viTi^Bqtifqbnq— 

SRI??? Rl^sRreR^'RI^MI 
•>^T^ ^PT— 


1 , Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Boyal Aeiatio Society, Volume 
V, p. 96. 

t. Wauiljetr, p. S80. 
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rirwh Re5%Ri 

1 9 RtR^ffcRRTRf ^RlT cut 

away f^I^rare^ltu'vm?fRT^ R^H' 1 <H(?y«lHliN+ S*RH, I aRR 
*T^lH4'lH4KMNIril H^KwRcIwfl SRIW H+1 <w(rPT ) 
f^gWRFl(^) I 

S 1 ^flFI ^ 3 RRFT ^tRHT fJriR^ H^^SNI aRl^^HRi: It^TWT; TNR- 
^*Wr 5 T cut away fi^'I^N^lfSFI^tfl^lfH tTW ‘ 


THANaATION. 

This Cave-temple, a benefaction, the greatness of which is 
not excelled by the best (i) of Vimanas (celestial cars), is 
caused to be constructed on the summit of TriraSmi, which is 
like the summit of — , on the 13 th thirteenth day, in the 
2nd second fortnight of Grisma (2), in the year 19 nineteen of 
the King Sri Pudumayi, the son of Vasisthi, by the Great Queen 
Gautami, the presiding genius of power, taking delight in 
veracity, charity, forbearance, and abstinence from killing, 
devoted to religious austerities, self-restraint, vows and fasts, and 
acting (3) in every way as befits the title of “ daughter (4) 
of royal sages, ” and the mother of Saiakarni, Gautamiputra 
[ the son of Gautami], the King of Kings, whose might [ firm- 
ness ] is equal to that of the mountains Him^aya, Meru, and 
Mandara; who is king of Asika, Asmaka, Mudhaka, Surastra, 
Kukura (5), Aparanta, Anupa, Vidarbha, Akara, and Avanti, and 
lord of the mountains Vindhyavat, Pariyatra, Sahya, Krsna-giri, 
Mala3ra, Mahendra, Srestha-giri and Cakora ; whose orders are 
obeyed by the circle of all kings, whose pure face resembles the 
lotus blown open by the rays of the sun, whose beasts of burden 
have dnink(6) the waters of the three seas, whose look is as 
|;iaceful and lovely as the full disk of the moon, whose gait is as 
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pleasing as that of an excellent elephant, whose arm is as stout, 
rounded, massive, long, and beautiful as the body of the lord of 
serpents, whose fearless hand is wetted by the water poured in 
granting (7) asylums, who serves his living ( lit not dead ) 
mother, who has well arranged the times and places proper for 
[ the pursuit of ] the triad (8), whose happiness and misery are 
the same as, and not different from, those of his citizens, who 
has quelled the boast and pride of Ksatriyas, who is the 
destroyerer of the Sakas, Yavanas, and Palhavas, whe spends the 
[ revenue got from ] taxes levied only according to the law, who 
does not like to destroy life even in the case of enemies who 
have given offence, who has increased (9) the families of the 
best of Brahmans, who exterminated [ lit. left no remnants of] 
the race of Khagarata, who has established the glory of the 
family of Satavahana, whose feet are adored by the whole circle 
of kings, w'ho has stemmed [ the progress of] the confusion of 
the four castes, who has conquered the host of his enemies m 
innumerable battles, whose great capital is unappoachable to his 
enemies and has its victorious flag un conquered, to whom the 
great title of king has descended from a senes of ancestors [ lit. 
men of his family ], svho is the abode of learning, the support ot 
good men, the home of glory, the source of good manners, the 
only skilful person, the only archer, the only brave man, the 
only supporter of Brahmans, whose exploits rival those of Rama, 
Kesava, Arjuna, and Bhimasena, who holds festive meetings on 
the occasion of the summer solstice, svhose prowess is equal to 
that of Nabhaga, Nahusa, Janamejaya, Sagara, Yayati, Rama, and 
Ambarlsa ; w’ho conquered the host of his enemies in the brunt 
of battle in a curious and wonderful manner in virtue of his 
innumerable worships and obvervances, and by means of rites 
concerning the wind, Garuda, Siddhas, Yaksas, Raksasas, 
Vidyadharas, ghosts, Gandharvas, Caranas, the moon, the sun, 
the constellations and planets ; who erects his neck high in the 
sky like (ro) mountains and trees [ lit. w'ho goes or makes 
towards the sky ], and who has brought prosperity to his race. 
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The Great Queen, the mother of the Great King, and the grand** 
mothei of the Gie.it King, gives this cave to tlie Congregation, 
the host of mendicants of tlie Bhadiayaniya School. The Lord 
of — patha, desirous to please and to serve the venerable lady, 
the Great Queen, grants a village on the south-western side of 
the Trirasmi mount for the sake of the Caityas ( images ) in the 
cave-temple, in order thus to prepare a bridge for the fame and 
religious desert of her father and husband i 

Notes 

The syntactical connection of the sentence ending with 

in the tenth line is nitlwiT 

8IIH The words from m the first line to — Rft- 

in the ninth, aic epithets of , and from to 

— fWhmpnrr of inaift 

(i) My friend remarked, when we came to this part of the 
Inscription, that below the plinth of the verandah of the Cave, 
were arved figures of men with poles on their shoulders, giving 
to them the appearance of Viman.i-bearers, like the modem 
Palki— bearers, and to tlie Cave that of a Vimana 

' (2) It appears to have been the custom 111 some parts of the 

country in those days to mark the Rtu or season instead of the 
month. Each season is compsed of two months, and conse- 
quently of four Paksas or fonnights Gri-sma comprehends 
Jyestha and Asadlia. 

(3) aijiQu l q 'iTRNT IS in form passtve, while the artwe sense 
is required. It may have been a mistake of the engraver, 

(4) Daughter or daughter-in-law. 

(5) A portion of modern Rajaputana appears to have been 
known by the name of Kukura , for it is called Kiuchelo by' 
Huien Thsang, which General Cunningham identifies with 
Gurjjara. ‘ But Gurjjara is nowhere mentioned as the name 


1 Apoi^nt Geography of In4iai p. 319* 
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of a country ; and supposing that there was a country of that 
name, its position ought to be farther to the South. The Gurjjara 
dynasty which the General connects with that country reigned 
at Broach' (See Journal B. B. R. A. S. Vol. X). Kukura answers 
to Kiuchelo better than Gurjjara. Aparanta must be the Western 
coast below the Sahyadri ; for Kalidasa represents Raghu, in the 
fourth canto of the RaghuvamM (Sloka 52, 53, and 58), to have 
crossed the Sahya to conquer that country, and to have, by 
means of his immense army, made the sea to appear “ as if it 
touched the Sahya mountain. ” Anupa was a country on the 
Upper Narmada, with Mahismati for its capital.' 

(6) According to the usual Sanskrit idiom (Panini II. 2. 36) 
^ ought to be placed before But there are excep- 

tions, as noticed m Panini II. 2. 37 Such expressions as msv- 
fttWh for ( Malati-Madhava, Act VI.) are not un- 

common. Jagaddhara’s remark in this case is 

According to him, therefore, ad- 
jectives may be placed after the noun in Prakrit where this 
cannot be done in Sanskrit. 

{7) Properly the phrase ought to be translated thus, “Whose 
fearless hand is wetted by giving the water of asylum or safety.’’ 
But there is no object or propriety in comparing safety to water. 
The expression ought to be The compound, how- 
ever, may be dissolved as but this is hardly 

good. 

(8) The triad is qtf " religious merit or desert ”, 
“wealth, possessions, or worldly interests,” and tftnr, '‘desires or 
pleasures. ” 

(9) To put a Brahman in a condition in which he may 
“ increase and multiply ” his race has always been considered an 
act of virtue. Usavadata is praised in Inscription No. 17 for 

1 Journal of tho Bombay Branch Boyal Asiatic Society, Volume E. 

9 Eaghnvaibia, VI. 37-43, 
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“ having given eight wives to Brahmans, ” i. e. given them the 
means of marrying. 

(10) The termination qr showing “ manner ” or “variety,” 
which in Sanskrit is applied only to numerals, seems to be 
appended here to common nouns. Hence means “ in 

the manner of mountains and trees. ” 

By far the greater part of Dr. Stevenson’s translation of this 
Inscription is wrong, and wide away from the true sense. His 
“ Varaja, lord of the circle of Lanka ”, “ Surya going to the 
region of the lotuses at the suggestion of chaya ”, “ the spotless 
sister, ” “ Ksatnya flaming like the god of love, " the four in- 
stitutes, one for the sick and infirm ”, “ Umakhela, the queen, 
etc. etc., have all disappeared in my Translation. I need not 
criticize it further. Any one who will compare both with the 
original will perceive the truth of my remark. 

It will be seen that the cave was caused to be constructed 
and assigned to the mendicants by GautamI, the mother of 
Satakar5ii Gautamiputra, and not by his wife or widow, as suppos- 
ed by Dr. Stevenson and all subsequent writers. 

Below this Inscription there is another composed of about 
three lines in smaller characters, which is difficult to read. The 
time at my command was so short that 1 had to come away 
without comparing Mr West’s transcript with it. But I do not 
think such a comparison would hai e been of much use. The 
engraver was evidently in haste, and wanted to compress much 
matter within the short space at his disposed, in consequence of 
which the letters are badly formed. The difficulty is increased 
by a portion in the middle of each line being destroyed. The 
context is thus cut off I have, however, been able, by compar- 
the two copies, to make out the following “ 

No. 26 A. 

s 1 anortrriH sttr 

'To ^ 1^0 9 5 

^ <T^^ cut away it ^ rW 
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^ ^c5uwi<i'f| iSi«FwW 'T^f[FT ^ 

^ nl? [qj ^ ^ 

1 3 ni»Tf[q]tPT^ ^(?Rr h? ? 50 Kr 

qfdqsjC^ ST^n^ fg] qr*! qq [f^] 3 q^ nq cut away ??or cut away 


^ *R[iq*fi^ q^iqq qqqq [Rqii^qt ] 'jtnr qmH qq [tq] t%* 

^ U fl ^ ^ V ^ il f-i =J*l - ™ 

Hi« 4 HR«ii<^q HHi^q Mi«*i qqF^qr^qR qjqpq q>'ji qrqqqqi" 

^ U1 U U ^ 

qqqsq^q q'j^iw q siqq -qiMqq qqq<qqqqiq'iiwq I'qqqrH qqq 

J ] (1 [ ] [ .] - ^ ^ , 

1 ir muq a^qqq apnqq 3 t^ qqqq^ [qiqqiw] 

qqqqqqftqfK^ =q 'jqifr qft?Ri| ^ =q qiq^ qqC^jssq^Rqff ^ 

^ <qqq [Ptqq ] raR q?? [ft] qiqqqqqi^qqiq iq’iq^^^ anurqq^t 

^qrn^qi ^qrfqqqq^ qqr [q] Hi^^qr q 


When a reading not noticed below is not found in one of 
the copies^ it should be looked for in the other. 

L. 12. atikdr looks like wtq, but what is required is a Prakrit 
word having the sense of ar tH T Maq * —qrftiqft is the instrumental 
plural occuring again m No. 25, I 5. The q of the singular seems 
to have the plural termination attached to it in this case, as in 
the Marathi plural (=q#), the singular being 

The verb or participle of which is the agent in the in- 

strumental case IS wanting, probably lost in the portion of the 
Inscription destroyed. It should be some word signifying 
" given”. — The t seems to have been badly cut in the rock 
or compounded by the copyists with v — q^^ i g r iit 
whence the q ought to be f^. The word occurs in the next line 
in the form of q f^ qqr ^ fir = may also be read as 
district of Govardhana -f^Rjot is somewhat diffi- 
cult Mr. West has I prefer the former, and refer it to 

the Sanskrit qt^«nq or T^«rrq. — qqrq^. The v books like q, but 
there can be little doubt that q is the correct reading, since the 
word occurs near the end of I. 10 and in the middle of 1 . 13. 
In the latter place it is distinct in Lieut Bicti’s copy, — qft< j| q . 
The first letter is q in Lieut. Brett’s, and unreadable in Mr. West's. 
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It must be for the word is repeated 111 the next line, 
where the ^ is distinct. In the latter place the letter that looks 
like ^ must be corrected to as we have got it here. — 

The vowel of the last letter is not distinct. The vowel occurs 
in the last line about the end. — 5^. The vowel of the first letter 
is wanting in Mr. West’s, but some mark denoting it is to be 
seen in Lieut. Brett’s, though on the left side of the letter. Mr. 
West suspects the existence of h after g-, but that letter is not 
required here unless we read the whole word as q^. 

L. 13 iiTi^. This IS nominative singular, but the sense 
requires the accusative. — appears to be the first person 
plural of the perfect. In Sanskrit, however, the root first class 
takes the Atmanepada terminations. Or if one ^ is considered 
redundant, and consequently to have crept in by mistake, the 
form is of the root But the Praktits generally have not 
preserved the Atmanepada. — = aiifewin . The dots 
representing f sometimes stand for sr as in 1 . 5 of No 12, in 
which case the word is The plural is used as expressive 

of respect. — might be taken as corresponding to or 

Ttr or means a ” road ” or “ path but does 

not yield an appropriate sense. The letter, however, which 
looks like ^ may also be read as f?, in which case the expression 
is 'together with the ditches ( such as wells ) 

and roads. ” The expression occurs further on in this 

line and in the next. — 3 uqu. The isosceles triajigle 

which represents ^ has in several cases in this in* 
scription lost one of its sides. Taking the first letter, 
therefore, as the word nearest to which makes sense is 
or “ abandoned”. — is somewhat 

unintelligible. The first word is very likely the 

second must be one having the sense of “ a mendicant ” or 
“ beggar ,” and third so that the whole expression 

appears to mean “ for the sake of gods and beggars and mendi- 
cants.” Generally these are the objects of charity. ( See 
below. ) The first letter is not distinct, as it looks like 
91 [ B..O. Bhandatkar'a Works, YoL Z. ) 
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— lihr^ must be a mistake for jfNiiR. — or if the ;t is taken 
with the preceding to give it the form of the insrumental singu- 
lar, IS hardly intelligible But may be read as 
or firiXmi =flpn' and may be traced to in which case the 
expression is ” attended ( lit. begirt ) with prosperity. 

— IS perhaps the same man as O to g qrf gia , mentioned in 
No. 25 , 1. 2 . — ^TTor is difficult It may be the representative of 

L. 14 . etc. These expressions are commented on in 

the notes on 1. 4 , No. 25 . — should be fbi^q- ( See 1. 5 and 
It No. as ). — looks well as an epithet 
of but IS made part of the compound ending with 

mw i H j which in Sanskrit will not do. 

Sanskrit of No. 26 A, 

qfs?T cut away cSqtRq 

qi^qrif siw; 9 

I 159^9 qpwqw qRqtl* 9 t) 9 iq'|inq|i 

S ? 91999^9 95I#^t9T nlcPTFcItSlS. 

^53*99 9i?aq9^ I cut away cut away ( fStq;i ) ^9 9?t9ift9: sRl- 
9919 f99lf^9 1?999 =9 91999 91^39999 fJrCTqi®qrl9H?% 9919^ 9199 
99;^99i^9R } 9i9999Rei5995f^9I f^^?&9I9r^9l?i99 ' 

9c499?9H5r>nR(9:(9) f^99^(ll9) 3^9(3[r9) 

I-*- f^9J9IS5i^999I9?i999F9^I99i99I^f^fMS 9>5ntrqfi9r[t« 

9 I ^ 9l^i\: 9 9(9 9ra«q99R9R 9 1 3nr P[9?cf^{^f^r?9- 

9 ^: 9t^^I9T |etf^9?99«l^5t^9iqia9T ?t9rf^9ISSr99tl9 
«>:959 919 I 

Translation. 

The prosperous Pudumayi, the lord of Navanara (i), com 
mauds Sarvakgadalana, the Rojal Officer in Govardhana : — The 
village in the Govardhana district, in the southern division 
which ( was granted ) on the thirteenth day of the second fort 
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night of Grisma, in the year nineteen of our ( reign ), by th^ 
Lord of Dhanakata, as a permanent provision for the keeping up 
of this said cave-temple, was disapproved by the mendicants ot 
the place, the Bhadrayaniyas in congregation, residing in the 
Queen’s cave-temple, and given ( back ). In its place we grant- 
ed, by ( issuing ) mandates, another village of the same area as 
the former, along with the wells and roads, as a permanent pro- 
vision for the keeping up of the cave -temple of the great venera- 
ble lady (or grand-mother) which is the bridge of religious desert 
to the donor ; and the management of the village, which was 
disapproved by the Bhadrayaniyas in congregation, was placed 
in the hands of the body of the protectors of the mendicants, 
and of ? ) the body of the recluses ( 2 ), for purposes concern- 
ing gods and beggars ( generally ). We ( now ) grant the village 
to Buddha, the best of Jinas, the destroyer of the ignorance 
( lit. sleep ) of the crowd of mortals, by ( issuing ) commands to 
the prosperous Visnupala, the Royal Officer residing in Gona- 
bana. It is not to be entered on or interfered with by others, 
not to include what has been granted ( before ) or may be dug 
out, and not to be subject to the rules ( in matters of revenue ) 
applicable to ( other parts of ) the country, and to include all 
that may grow on it. ( We grant ) with these restrictions this 
village, along with the wells, roads, and appurtenances. This 
charter ( composition ) is engraved here by the general, the talent- 
ed Aksatasattva at the con,mand (^) of the very respectful com- 
posers of all mandates ( or charters ). 

Notes. 

(i) I translate as “the Lord of Navanara,” upon the 

analogy of the expression Navanara must have been 

the name of Pudumayi’s capital. But it may be translated as “the. 
new lord of men ” howevci, in the sense of a King, is 

hatdly to be met with, and the epithet ^ or “new,” as applied 
to the King, can have so significance, since about the time that' 
it was used in this Inscription he must have been more than 
pineteen years on the throne. 
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(2) A distinction seems to be intended here between a fiig 

and a The former term signifies a regular Buddhistic 

mendicant, and the latter, any one who has abandoned the world 
and devoted himself to the life of a recluse. 

(3) Command, i. e. the respected person composed the 
charter, and it was engraved as composed. The word 

may here be translated ‘‘ at the dictation of. ” 

The Lord of Dhanakata spoken of in this Inscription was 
Gautamiputra ; for the title occurs before his name in No. 25, l.i. 
He appears to be represented here to have granted a village on 
the thirteenth day of the second fortnight, etc., which is the date 
of No. 26. This, therefore, must be the same grant as that 
mentioned in 1 . 1 1 of that Inscription. From No. 26 A we see 
that the Bhadrayaniyas disapproved of the village granted to them 
by Gautamiputra, whereupon Pudumayi gave them another in 
its place, and the old one, which for some time had been devot- 
ed to charitable purposes generally, was assigned to the Buddhists 
by this charter. 

Govardhana appears from this Inscription, and from No. 25, 
to have been the capital of the province during the reign of these 
princes. There is a village of that name at present about three 
or four miles from the hill where these caves are constructed. 

No. 25. 

«iilt 

R ansTT^if^ nifsr> ar^i- 

3 % R • S iJrT % R 0 • 

fWtHW TifT^T ^ ^ qft^R 

rfcTW 9r<n^ «T^<ii^jr!T[or 
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•a 15^ € [a] fSiRni i^flCft] 5f^ an<ra 

[Pi] [?n] Ji5raifit=7 [^] ^ 

St ?ai[<T] i-i q?riq% »? airopr 11 fti 

*nqq?lr 9rif=q?r ?qi fl^iPiar 

« i"it »ilcr*ft5a?r w?raiGl?r ii5^q ^ qig^«r ^iswigq 
[aw] =q «*ilt aii»n% qcjfj rrq=w[qiqWJT] f%- 

< a?Tl^ ar^qfl qqaf(l7i|>% 9T9 i?b^> ^ qq- 

rlifiH »n^ gp ^ %cf 

[1 ' 

^ Ti« tr^ ^r =q »in?r siwf^ i?q[«] ?n% jt ?iPi[ir] ^ inni^ 

?f5f«&<f 815!^^ 51^ ipi« qq|5j?n4 fiigjr 

I • %RRr Piq?piw 1 • 0 i? 3 ?r liw qf^qit f^aiw aiqiltf oRurt 

«i^q«i'TO eqawaqi^qfR* 

II naf|;q qftplft "q n t?r qftpi ^ ii«r Piqqfi 

an"Riq1^feq [%] araPTqrtr ^ «q^ 

q% V 3(3lf^^ ^jl 

q» l?rtr>iq% ■*• ? f^% 

This Inscription is finely cut, and tlie sur&ce of the rock 
is so uneven that the natural indentations appear like letters or 
parts of letters. Hence neither of the published copies is satis- 
factory. Though Mr. West’s is superior as a whole to Lieut. 
Brett’s^ the latter is in several places better than the former. 
With the assistance of these two I was able to make out a good 
deal, but there are several difficulties which cannot be satis- 
factorily cleared up. ^ 

Line i. ^qr^T* What is marked as ], in Mr. West’s copy, 
has the mark of the vowel f above it, and looks so much like 
the letter which he has taken to be J =s or, that I have 
put down both as qpft. — ftawfir. The sense requires that Mr. 
Wear’s ^ should be taken as f^. — [O looks distinctly like 
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J 5 j- fiW. fiwsnn' should be which represents the Sanskrit 

Hemacandra gives ^ and as the Prakrit forms 
of 51?^.’ ( g fanmnlilui — 5R ' ^ ' 5lf ' )• The vowel marks 
are not distinct here. It is mri in Mr. West’s, but^ in Lieut. 
Brett’s. It must very likely be — eiiittad ^- The first letter 

should be read See No. 26 A. 1 . 12 ). The dot on h and the 
right hand stroke of ^ must be mistakes. There appears to be 
a letter Jjke ^ =h after this word, but nothing satisfactory can be 
made out of it. — when looked at from a certain position 
looks like and it must be so, for if it were simply nr, 

■ the'nether lobp would not be so much bfelow the level of that of 
the next h. The loop, therefore, must be another letter, i. e!, 
-~*n?nftg#T. X must have the mark of f , though I did not see it 
distinctly. — I is distinaly f. 

Line 2. anirrqrttl. The first two letters are: +1 =3 ir; 
Amust'be X- — The sense of this cannot be determined 
with perfect certainty, but it muit refer to the direction In which 
the field lay. In No. 26, 1 . ii, the word meaning 

"■southwest ” occurs, and in No. 19. The expression 

may therefore have been intended for 
probably corresponds to (ar^RST^l^). — Om H H . A and 

J. have been put together by Mr. West, but they appear separate 
in Lieut. Brett’s copy, 

Line 3. The mark for a hundred has a side stroke, though 
the copies do not give it. ‘It therefore signifies two hundred. 

The first letter is omitted in Mr. West’s copy, but there 
is a perpendicular stroke to represent it in Lieut. Brett’s. The 
context requires the fit. — must very likely be 

"What looks like must be prTj for the phrase qHtr fW 
occurs in No. 26 A. 

Line aRiXTH Mr. West’s 

copy is not faithful to tne original here. The third word is not 
distinct qven in the original ; but it must be as L have put it, for 


1 *pR4H4f^iir5^lt I I I 
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these expressions occur in 1 . 10 below, and in the last line of No. 
26 A. In this Inscription, however, we have or anw- 

for the fourth expression. These phrases correspond^ 
to or OCp, 

occuinng in copperplates of a later date', 

IS to be traced, I think, to amUTO to 

or an^ipnfRqj, as it may be read, to air^fi^nw or 

and the last probably to or more in confonnit]^,, 

with Sanskrit usage, to annaqftdHH , 1. e. “ not to be controlled'' 
or dealt with in point of revenue m the same manner as othef 
parts of the country, ” i. e. “not to be subjected to taxes. 'V* 
— The ^ appears to form part of the termination, the’ ' 
usual portion of the of the instrumental plural being written'*- 
separrtely. i-' 

Line 5. ([ftsg'^fTis the reading of Lieut. Brett’s copy. 
It should be qTT =9' ?T “1 found qftwit instead of qftsTT- — tn* 
is the reading of the original, as of Lieut. Brett’s ' 
copy, ought to be the word occurring in the^ 

same circumstances in No. 26 A 1 . 14 “a 

learned man.” Compare in No. 26 A. L 14.''' 

These charters were writen by learned men for those oEcers.' 
— SUQM ought either to be = 3 TT?'^ or should be taken as 
forming a compound with the following word. — Mr. West’s 
copyi s inaccurate here , the other is better, represeat« 

the Sanskrit or if there is a in the blank, “placed,’’^' 
i. e. “engraved.” — UdI'MiTU'diH niust be (See ND.26A, , 

1 . 12, and the note ). — The perpendicular stroke to thci 
right h^nd is wanting in the case of at. h 

Line 6. itf^orq^T^ is very likely ^^=^^3 “the preceding*' 
“or former”. — dmffri '- The mark of atr in ttr is distinct in the 
original and in Mr. Brett’s copy. trsTf^RIT maj have been intended., 
for TT ^ | Uird = ^ | !ri l itlft r- 

1 See Journal of the Boyal Asiatie Society, New Series, Volumel;' 
Jonrna I of the, Bombay Branch of the Itoyal Asiatie Society Volupies I, 
and X and Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol, VI. 

. I . ", . 1 . i , 
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T.in»; j I do not know what to make of this. If ^ 

were to be taken as the copulative particle, ^ alone would not 
signify anything, and the context seems to require that the 
sense should be “ the Queen of Satakarni Gautamiputra, ” and 
not " Satakarhi Gautamiputra, and the Queen ” because in line 9 
we have the word “ got from the father, ” i. e. patrimony, 
which expression would not suit in the case of the King. Per- 
haps it may be or It may notwithstanding 

be , the at may have existed, though it is not now 

seen, or it may be ^ or equivalent to a term of honour 
used before the names of women, as it is is in Inscription No. 24- 
1 distinctly saw the word, though in the copies it is 
found in a mutilated form. The s' for % may be a mistake of 
the engraver or owing to a defect in the rock, —am?* There 
must have been am in the blank before ^ ; for the following 
name is the same as in 1. 6 , and it is preceded by 3i«nr there. 

I saw this word distinctly. — liluvfir* What seems 
like tnay be ifkuir, and the first three letters countenance 
this supposition. It is difficult to say what the next four letters 
stand for. Perhaps the word is or 

meaning “ situated 

Line 8. The is not unlikely i^, and I saw something 

like ^ below it. The expression, then, is 3 i<Bmn^=atnnlr- — «iaRlf?r- 
The copies are defective here, but I could descern these 
words in the original. — Lieut. Brett’s copy is accurate 
here and in the case of the next word, where, however, the ;t 
ought to have the mark of f, as it has in the original, 

Here, again, I found Lieut. Brett’s copy to be correct. 

Line 9. The older copy is better here also. q^flT 

tr The first two letters are very illegible in the original • 
the second looks like A; but it appears likely that the two stand 
for qv ; for it is in this way that the sentence yields any sense. 
Had the word in the last line been iit^, and had there been 
iq after I should have taken these two* letters to represent 
qq, and their appearance would support this reading ; for the 
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sense in that case would be : — “ Formerly a village and a field 
were granted to the mendicants. The field is one hundred 
( nivartanas ), and the village nine. At the place where there is 
the grant of nine hundred is crownland on the boundary of the 
town, etc.” must be trnt- — is a locative, for Sanskrit 
nouns ending in ^ become masculine nouns ending in sf. 

So I read it In Mr West’s copy it looks somewhat like 
but in Lieut. Brett’s, decidedly moie like and this 

gives the good sense. 

Line 10. The words in this line have been remarked on 

before. 

Line ii. See notes on 1 . 5 above. What 

looks like ^ must be We see from L--4 

that these should be the words here but the original is so bad 
that Mr. West has got some characters which look like the usual 
marks for the figure 10. Lieut Brett’s copy is better. — <n% g< | !tcn r^ 
Perhaps the name of the engraver =srfcrtrTn^ hke occur- 
ring in Inscription No. ii. — gt vw wr the u being 

probably a mistake for ar- 

Line 12. is not unlikely af^cfM P a - 

A good many of the anusvaras in the foregoing transcript 
do not occur in the two copies of the inscription referred to. 
Some of these I found in the original myself, and others have 
been put in only when the context undoubtedly required 
them. 

Sanskrit of No. 25. 

^ I qr ntfWl I 

ifNnftgtTl 

^ R » ® t?35*i li R • « SWpr^JRt 

[ “tlwr! ] f^*r qftqre 

' 1 . VaTaruol, FrBkrta-PrakS^a, IV. 18. 

M 1 B. a. Bhutekmr's Works, Vol. 1. ] 
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M ^ I ar^ 

^ ^ 1 \ f^...crN5nt 5 b^ ii fiRp^ i 

srir^^JT ^r ?iinf i 




< SmsiTS^ SSJlrt Ef^iTO3l[5Tl] SfsrforaRf 

[*^:] fJTfjqf[g^q:] tI ^ i ^- 

^ a =a HI#! 5ia?R(t I w«i^- 

aa tt^ii aar^arat[^;3 f^i^9pir[^»^0 

I • fSraiffr^ra s « « iiarf =? ^rr^- Tftart f^a^i^ssn^qa- 

I I Ti^; qi^'iiK(ra a^ qRwR =a \ anr f^ra^i 1^: gi^a^iti 

sri?r»m^f i rv 

iR E’iiort q% x" q=q^ H <ij^awi i 
aiNiw ! I^^r 1 0 I 


Translation. 

To the Perfect One Viaonous m Senani ( leader of the 
army of the gods ), who is on the gate of the Vijayatirtha (i) in 
Govardhana The prosperous Satakarni Gautmiputra, the Lord 
of Dhanakatalca, commands ^^snupalita, the Royal officer in 
Govardhana • We grant to the men in the village (2) who have re- 
nounced the world, the field in the Village ( measuring ) two 
hundred 200 Nivartanas (3) winch is to the south-west, and is 
at present enjoyed by Usabhadasa We grant the appurtenances 
also of this said field. It (4) is not to be entered on or interfer- 
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ed with by others, not to include what has been granted (before) 
or may be dug out, and not to be subject to the rules (in matters 
of revenue ) applicable to ( other parts of ) the country, and to 
include all (5) that may grow on it. [ We grant J with these 
restrictions (various conditions) this said field and these appur- 
tenances. This charter ( lit. composition ) is engraved by the 
Royal officer Sivagupta, at the dictation of a learned man. The 
great lord gave another field m the previous year, 19, on the... 
day of the 4th fortnight of Varsa, for the sake of the ascetics. 

To the Perfect one. This is a Royal command to be 
issued to Sramaka, the Royal officer in Govardhana. Sramaka, 
the Royal officer in Govardhana, should be given this command 
at the orders of King Satakarni Gautamiputra, and of the Great 
Queen (6) the honoured Vasisthi, the mother of the King. 
Formerly a field was granted in the south-westerly direction in 
the village to mendicants who had renounced the world, living 
in the cave-temple, which is our benefaction, on Mount Trira^mi, 
the haunt ( of ascetics ) situated in Govardhana. That field 
measures one hundred, and the village, nine hundred. On the 
boundary of the town, at the place where the field measuring 
one hundred lies, there is a field belonging to the Crown which 
is our patrimony. Out of this field we grant one hundred 
nivartanas lying in the openings of Trirasmi (7) and the appur- 
tenances of the plot It is not to be entered on or inter- 
fered with by others, not to include what has been granted or 
may be dug out, and not to be subject to the rules applicable to 
( the other parts of ) the country, and to include all that may 
grow on it. [ We grant ] with these restrictions ( various condi- 
tions ), this said field and its appurtenances. Pratibharaksita, 
the Royal officer, engraved this charter here at the dictation of a 
learned man. In the year 24, 4th fortnight of Varsa, on the s 
fifth day. Foi the sake of the worshipful ( persons ) this chaner 
(8) was written ( composed ) on the loth of the fourth 
fortnight of Grisma in the year 24. 
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Notes. 

It will thus be seen that this Inscription consists ot two 
charters containing grants of land to tlie mendicant priests and 
recluses. The first was issued by Satakarni Gautamiputra, and 
the second by Vasisthl his Queen. Dr. Stevenson thinks it to be 
a deed of sale executed by the proprietor of Govardhana, as he 
calls him, conveying the field over which this cave is construct- 
ed to Gautamiputra’s ageni, and thinks the second part to be mere- 
ly a repetition of the first. The cave is excavated out of the rock, 
and there could be no field there to convey His translation 
therefore is wrong in many places. 

(1) . cannot be connected with since this latter 

forms the second part of a compound word It must, therefore, 
be taken with the preceding. Vijayatirtha must have been the 
name of a shrine or sacred place in Govardhana, and an image 
of Senani must have been placed or carved out on its gate, as 
is not unusual in Hindu houses or temples 

(2) . 3R1T for seems to refer to the village spoken of in 
1 . 2. The village must be one near Govardhana and 
Trirasmi. 

(3) . Nivartana is thus defined ; — 

Brhaspati ; Matsya Purana, 

both quoted by Hemadri ( Danakhanda ed. Bib. Ind. p. 505 ) 

(4) . The epithets, 3<m^^n\ etc., qualify in 1 . 3. 

(5) - !• 5 IS in the accusative, wherefore is 

to be understood, or the accusative may be connected with the 
ficww r: occurring in 1. 3. 

(6) . If the expression were taken as equivalant to 

or some such word, the sense would be “ At the orders or 
the Great Queen of king Satakarni Gautmiputra, the honoured 
Vasisthi. 

(7) . Trirasmi is used in the plural in Insciiption No. 17. 
The name probably derived its origin from the fact that ther? ar^ 
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three hills in one line, detached from the adjoining ranges, on 
one of which the caves exist. Between these hills there are 
plains or valleys , and "the field conveyed by Vasisthi was per- 
haps m one of these. 

(8). This word originally signifies any piece of 

composition. It is then applied to the piece of composition 
issuing from a king. Hence the legal word fSRPvr, which signi- 
fies any hereditary office conveyed by a royal charter. The word 
is used in Inscription No. 18, 1 . 4. 

No. 17. 

I w: simrar g^- 

ai5i"r5ragi5ifr 5?r3irTf^^r 

=4g5rT®i4?r«i3n^«^g arnwagr*! 

*tRrr 'igwl ^ asfW wffi— 

ia>4g% «Efr^^ ^ ^?[®r?}i- 

gjfiiipri ^ =g *TSR^T ariBiltiJri ^ 

r. 1i ^ snsstfi anaiar 'a la^Fna 

SR affl qlwPl aa a aar aria^; a ala^ai^ 

Rdil*l a. 

No. 19. 

^ ai^ ^ arsriiRa d< r g^a ^ siWla ^ srfiqa- 

a^ •*■»»» a'afiaaasa»R^ia aaa'Ra aa ^ 

aa a ia araf^aa fir^aaa gwCf ai^al^. 

Translation. 

To the Perfect one This Cave and these small tanks were 
caused to be constructed on the Mounts Trirasmi (i) in 
Qovardhana, by the benevolent Usavadata, the son-m-law of 
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King Ksaharata Satrapa Nahapana (2), son of Dinika, who 
gave three hundred thousand cows, presented gold, and constructed 
flights of steps on the river Barnasa, gave sixteen villages to 
gods and Brahmans, fed a hundred thousand Brahmans every 
year, provided (the means of marrying) eight wives for Brahmans 
at Prabhasa (3), the holy place, constructed quadrangles (4), houses 
and halting-places at Bharukacchha, Dasapura, Govardhana 
and Sorparaga, made gradens, tanks and wells, charitably enabl- 
ed men to cross Iba, Parada, Damana, Tapi, Karabena and 
Dahanuka by placing boats (5) on them ; constructed Dharmasalas 
and endowed places for the distribution of water, and gave capi- 
tal worth a thousand for thirty-two Nadhigeras (6) for the 
Caranas (7) and Parisads in Pinditakavada, Govardhana, Suvarna- 
mukha, Sorparaga, Ramatirtha and in the village of Nanagola, 
By the command of the Lord I went in the rainy (8) season to 
Milaya to release Hirudha the Uttambhadra (9). The Malayas 
fled away at the sound ( of our war music ), and were all made 
subjects of the K§atriyas, the Uttamabhadras. Thence I went 
to Poksaraui and there performed ablutions, and gave three 
thousand cows and a village. 

Notes. 

The first part of this inscription is in Sanskrit. The latter 
part contains a mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

(1) . For Tnrasmi see note No. 26, 1 . 10 and No. 25, 1 . 9. 

(2) . I think upon the whole that this way of interpreting 
the expression is more m consonance with known facts thp n 
making Nahapana satrap of a king named Ksaharata. 

(3) . Prabhasa, as Dr. Stevenson says, is a place near Paftan 
Somnath or Somnath itself. Bharukaccha is now known to be 
Broach. Dasapura must be some place in Gujarat or in the 
Maratha country bordering on Gujarat. It occurs in Inscription 
No. I. Sorparaga is Supara near Bassein. The Damana and 
Dahanuka must be rivers flowing into the sea at those places 
m the Thana District. Tapi is well-known. The others I am 
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notjable to identify. Ramatirtha is, I am told, a small place 
near Sopara. Usavadata’s charities do not seem to have gone 
further to the north than Gujarat, or further to the south than 
the northern district of the Poona District. The expedition to 
the south described in the Inscription was occasional, the object 
being to assist a friendly race of Kratriyas. 

(4) IS a house with an open quadrangle in the 

middle and halls on four sides. It has an entrance in each 
of the four directions : it 

5 n»!T (Matsya Purana). is what is in 

these days called an a place where travellers put up and 

are fed without charge. 

(5) - 515^ or may be taken 

as one name, and chMNi or ;)t?t another and the words auucWcj^m 
as forming one compound with them and the rest. But the word 
iirarr is here in such a position that one cannot but think it was 
intended to signify a “ boat ”. Then ;n^ would be instrumen- 
tal singular, and would stand at the end of the long compound. 
But the several rivers could not have but one boat ; and if the 
word ^ formed part of the compound, the sense would not be 
appropriate, for it would appear as if what U^vadata did was to 
render the “ passage across ” possible by means of the boats of^ 
Iba, Pai^da, etc. But the sense required is not the i/oats of Iba, 
Plrada etc., but the passage of Iba, Parada etc. by mans of a boat. 
Hence I think there ought to have been one ip more, with 
a dot above it, so as to make it •THTT and 

probably that letter must have been omitted by the engraver 
through mistake, as writers often do when they have two or 
more similar letters to write in succession 

(6) . I have translated the expression 

as in the text, since there is a similar expression in No. 16 ( 

), and in No. 18, in the last line, which must be so. 
translated. I do not know what sense to attach to or 

as It IS written in No. 16. Since even in this Sanskrit 
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inscription the word stands thus, it must signify something which 
was usually called by this name alone, and not by its Sanskrit 
analogue, supposing it had any. Perhaps it may be traced to 
^ place where anything religiously auspicious was per- 
formed, since the gift is to Caranas and Parisads. Dr. Stevenson’s 
supposition that it signifies some currency will not do at all. 

(7) . I think we we must read here i^^or instead of 

(8) . epfi< g is intended in this Sansknt-Prakrit inscription for 
or spi^. 

(9) . This was the name of the Ksatriya race whom Usava- 
data went to assist. 

Dr. Stevenson’s translation of this is correct except in three 
or four places. 

No. 19. 

This forms portion of No. 17, and is mosnly a mixture of 
Prakrit and Sanskrit, like the latter part of No. 17. 

3 T /k paj ? rH “ in the hands of Asribhuti ”. 

This expression occurs in No. 12, 1 . 5, and No. 26A, 1 . 13. Since 
the body of mendicants was itinerant, it was necessary to entrust 
the benefactions to some persons. — This expression 
seems to correspond to and must be taken to qualify 

The meaning would then be, “ which field measuring 
seven hundred ” ( probably Nivartanas ). The usual Prakrit 
represenutive of gir is but grftg is not unlike the character 
of this inscription, whtch is rather corrupt Sanskrit than Prakrit. 
Or, may be taken as one noun forming the name of 

a place. 1 was told at Nasik that there is a place of the name of 
in the vicinity, srrih ; 

not good grammar. 84 a'i g i ^ , I saw a faint perpendicular stroke 
below, represenung the vowel g-. The expression seems to 
signify “ the chief sustenance. ” ' It may be taken as corres- 
ponding to Or if the stroke is not real, the expression 

IS “ provision for journey ”. But beggars can 


1, Compare the use of la snigrt. 
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' haidly be under the necessity of taking provisions with them 
while on a jouriieyj for they go begging. 

TJie Sauirknt of ilie iiiiciiption is therefoie as follows" 
ro a 0 SrirrO^ %lWrn I TON- 

Translation. 

He, Usavadata, has also given a field in the possession [ lit. 

• in the h.ands ] of Asnbhuti, the son of a Brahman ( named ) 
Vararha. It was bought for the sum of four thousand Karsa- 
_ panas, measures seven hundred, and is in the north-westerly 
direction from the boundary of the town. This shall be the 
chief support of mendicant priests from the four quarters resid- 
ing in my cave. 

Notes 

' Dr. Stevenson’s translation of this is altogether wrong. 
The grantor, according to him, was a peison whose Either was 
'fe)m''the city of Sataka, and mother of the province of Uttararha, 
'He seems to have divided the words beginning with ^ thus; — 

and in doing so, he neglected the 
^'grammar of the sentence, the text, and the following word 
He was, however, misled to some extent by the copy of the in- 
"■ scription he had before him He also represents the donor to have 
f given “ a cave to the dejected ", and speaks of “ a sin-removing 
' abode for the Buddhistic priesthood ”. 


No. 18, 

Hilled 5[fn 

R iWfTI Ro B 8 5 ^ 



31 [ B. Q. Bhandackar’i Worki, VoL I. ] 
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3 ^ qjT ^ 

» ^nRcr^ i^»pm*rw [«?!] ^ ^Rn% 


^ vi *H# -^8 

^ «n^‘/ ^wpT snpiPT ^ ^?«fiqDrapnf&r ?RTft »• • • 


Line. i. This looks likes m the original, but there 
is little doubt that it must be — 3t^ or properly is 

“ permanent capital ” — ^f^nrunrs^. Though there is no 
mark of the obliteration of any letters after this, still there is no 
doubt some are wanted at the end of the first and second lines 
and perhaps of the third Probably at some l^ter time somebody 
must have smoothed off that part of the rock. At the end of 
this first line what is wanted is the number of the sahasras or 
thousands bestowed and also the termination i^( fill ) after 

Line. 2. = STSiCT " Laid out at interest, invested 

--^W 5 n 5 = 5 rRasTr 5 — “interest”. — "what 
is worth a Kar§apana ” ‘. After ^ and words expressive of 
the amount deposited or invested, together perhaps with that 
of the interest, are required. 

Line. 3 . This is to be traced to The 

word q v ra’ i T 'tf occurs in Inscription No. 12 Buddhistie mendi- 
cants generally wandered about during fair weather, and resided 
in one place durning the four rainy months ; and then they held 
what was called their vassa, corresponding to and read what 
was called banA.^ af/lnr =l^f^Tf 7 r- I^ot it is clear (see translation) 
that he left two thousand IQlrsapanas for providing civarikas. 
The donor in Inscription No. 12 leaves a hundred Kar^ipapas 


1 See vartika on FSqiiu V. 1. 25, 

2 See Hardy, Sastem Monaobism, oheptetZIX. 
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and directs that the one mendicant residing in his cave should be 
provided with a civarika , so that if one hundred suf&ces for 
me, two thousand ought to suffice for twenty. And the cave 
in which this inscription occurs has accommodation for so 
many, for there are sixteen cells in the interior, and two larger 
ones at the two ends, each of them sufficient for two. 
— finRiU, or properly is the garment worn by 

Buddhistic mendicants. ^17^= meaning "belonging to 
or given in the rains ” or “ annual ”. The robing month among 
the Buddhistic mendicants was the third of the rainy season, 
when laymen presented garments to them.' That was a regular 
ceremony ; hence these gilts. Endowments of this nature are 
recorded in Inscriptions No. 12 and 21, and in Nos. 16, 17, 
18, 24, 19, 44, at Kanheri', in which latter the 

words sriwe-, and occur. In 

the first of these ( No. ) we have distinctly the words tph ^ 
TOTOrWSRRrrH^pii 

— I take this to be equal to mtCtH “ less by a quarter 
The interest of two thousand was one hundred ; of this capital “a 
quarter less,” i. e. seventy-five. — I have not been able 
to determine the sense of this word , but probably it means some- 
thing conneaed with the Buddhistic rite of Kasina ( Spence 
Hardy’s East. Mon. Chap XXI ). 

Line 4 MitmiuTO Instr sing. =" by the assembly or cor- 
poration of the town ”, or “ by the townspeople generally ”. 
It may be taken as Gen. or Loc sing also. — For see 

note. Inscription No. 25 — ^ means " a door ” 

( see note, Inscnpition No 23), and <41^^ " a slab, ” “ the 
door of a slab of stone ” It should rather be mTira%=“ on the 
slab of the door ” ( see note 6 , Inscr. No. 26 ). — tflfilr = 

After the figure for 40 there is a vertical stroke, which does not 
seem to signify anything , or if it does, it perhaps shows that 
there is no odd number after 40 

1 6e« Hardy, 1. c. Chapter XII 

2 See Mr. West's copies. Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Aaiatio Society, Volume VI. 
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2W 

Line 5. is not Prakrit. — is a mistake fqr 
— gtnirefTT^. It is diiEcult to say what or corresponds, 
ta. 

Sanskrit of No. 18 . 

S e.« e ? ] I 

fi|; I 3 n#ra^^i [it s o 0 0 1 ] 1 

3 i4fl<*ii'*i*i' 'f’lflqi'W'ii PTSJDII Mkltin 1 

■»• snl^ 'FcS^Sri^ I ^«TiS^ q?! ^ 

■»-i ^0 

^ *r3f^«R3^ N'iqfiT[ ?r: J ^qi5!T[^: ] sri^oiisiT[oi«i: ] ^ 
^wrqvm- j ^iiSl ^ik root, ^ ^ 1 

TllANSl.AriON OF No 18, 

This cave has been dedicated by Usavadat.t to the ( mendi- 
cant ) priesthood ot foui quaiicrs. He has also given a perma- 
nent capital of [3000 thicc (i) j thousand Karsapanas The 
Kaisapanas an. deposited with the guilds residing in Govaidhana, 
with ‘■he body of wea\eis 2000, interest a bundled Kaisapanas , 
with the other body of weavcis [ 1000 a thousand J hiom this 
[ interestj should b>. given] a gaiinent in the rainy season to each 
of the twenty nKitdiiants iv-siding during the rains m mv cave 
From tJie 1000 (2) laid out at an interest of thiee-quarters of a 
hundred Karsapanas, Kusana [ should be provided ] This good 
deed has been published in the assembly of the town (oi amongst 
the towns-pcople), and this inscription on the slab-door jnaiscs 11 
Moreover, in the vcai 41, on the fifteenth of the blight half of 
Kartika, and in the previous yeai 40, on the fifteenth, he gave 
4000 four thousand Karsapanas and a capital of thousands of 
Suvarnas for [ the acquisition of ] thirty-five golden .Katadis, to 
the worshipful gods and Brahmans, 
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Nqt^s on Inscription No. i8 
Notes. 

r 

(i). I, gather that the sum he deposited was three-thousand 
frtyi^ Inscription No i6^ which also mentions this endowment 

( 3 ) This must have been the thousand deposited with the 
other b6dy of weavers. 

Dr. Stevenson’s translation of this is wrong, with the ex 
ception of that of the first line. He did not understand 
ff^r, 5nft, and such other words. 


No. 16. 

•i ^ 

R ff 3N^IfRT 

3 W 5IPI5RI 

’sr— 

q 1 s 0 e ^ qR^TTllWf^ 

^ 5^ ’UN ^Il'f N5Rf5^IH 313 

C p e 0 =51 

The filst two lines of the above form an independent in- 
scription, which is the same as No 20 . 

37 ^ fiom “ an innei apaitmcnt ” From the 

same word comes 3 ft 5 nft f., a provincial Marathi woid having the 
same sense. 

TRAvsLmoN or No 16, Lines i, 2 

To the Perfect one This appaitmcnt is tlic benefaction of 
Ij).al^hamitra, the daughter of King Kshaharata Satiap Nahapana 
j^nd jfjjfe^Qf Usavadata, son c)f,Ij)inika 
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Line 4. ft ftfir. Two or more letters which are required 
before the first ft must have dropped. There is, however, no 
indication of the existence of any in the original ^ at least is 
wanted so as to make the first word ^mft- — utotcIR. This 
may be the genitive of tha present participle Sk., tor Pr., 
or may be equivalent to “ living during the rains.” 

Line 5. a ft ft or Rft5in3TT=fft[Hr3T: “bearing interest 

As to the rest, see notes on No. 18. 

Sanskrit of No. 16, Lines 3-6, 

5 I ^ Tin: 

V [^r] H So** RR^[trR] 

[or 1 ’q— 

q ^ 1 « e e |1|: qiftiprft^R^ I qrpftirm arqft^wn 

*TR! I It % qft^^RT- 

\ I ^ti?R ^ JiR ftnnqit qrftiRpiit 

« e 0 e I qrR Til I 

Translation of No. 16, Lines 3-6. 

To the Perfect One. In the year 42, in the month oj 
Vaisakha, the son of Dfnika, and son-in-law of King Kshaharata 
Satrap Nahapana, gave three thousand 3000 to the priesthood 
from the four quarters residing (i) in this cave during the rains, 
as capital for [ providing ] garments and Kusana Out of this 
sum, on 1000 the interest is three quarters cf a hundred [ 1. e., 
75 ] Karsapanas (2) These Karsapanas, bearing interest, are not 
to be repaid Out of this [sumj two thousand, which is the 
capital bearing an interest of one hundred Karsapanas, is foj 
garments (3). A capital of 8000 for Nadigeras was given in 
Kapurahara, and the Village of Cikhalapadra. A'l this [inscription] 
On the slab-door praises the good deeds. 
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Notes. 

(1) . The syntactical connexion, when is the reading, 

is IT- With 

there is no difficulty. 

(2) . Out of this interest Kusana was to be provided (see No. 
18 and below). 

(3) . Lit. “ Two are Civanka-thousands, those that are the 
capital bearing an interest of too Padikas. ” 

From this and No. 18 u appears clear that Usavadata gave 
three thousand Karsapanas ; — two deposited wi th one body of 
weavers, bearing an interest of 100 Padikas or Karsapanas, from 
which civarikas 01 garments were to be provided, and one with 
another body of weavers, bearing an interest of 73 Padikas, out 
of which Kusana was to be given. Lines 4 and 3 this and 
3 of No. 18 are thus consistent with each other, 

We see from the above that the cave was dedicated to the 
use of mendicants in the year 42, and from No. 28 that Usa- 
vadata bestowed other chanties in the years 41 and 40. What 
era these aie to be referred to will be considered in the remarks. 

Nearly the whole of Dr. Stevenson’s translation of this is 
wrong. 


No. 14.* 

, y u 
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[.] . 

« *l?n sn^IoiH ^ ^cTT 
<f %r w ^ 

1 • «tuil3W ^ 

<Rr 

These lines are complete on the right-hand side,' 'but m- 

* t * 1 ' J J ' j. ' 

complete on the left, the rock having broken off on that side. 
There is, therefore, not one sentence complete. Still “the 
general sense is clear, as will be seen from the following. 


Translation of No. 14. 

1 Son-in-law of Satrap Nahapana 1 

2 Usual deeds of Ushavadata, the ^aka ( i ) 

3 In Cecika, city of Dahanuka, Kekapura 
.] In each village, in U)]ayini ( a ), Sikha 

5 [ Feeding ] a hundred thousand worshipful Brahmans 

6 [ Giving ) a hundred ( thousand ) cows to the worshipful 
Biahmans 

7 Given to gods and Biahmans 

8 On (, 3 ) the fifteenth of the bright half of Caitra, Ksahara 

9 Usa vadata ) who gave a hundred thousand cows 
to On the river Banasa 

1 1 Second of bright half 

The Inscription thus appears to be of the nature of No. 17, 
recording nearly the same charities. 


Notes 

( t ) This has been usually uken tp^ be ^a, as if there 
werd no doubt about it, but it is not quite sale to do so in the 
mutilated state of the Inscription. 

( 2 ) This is not without doubt. 

( 3 ) Another inscription seems to begin here; since Ksaha- 
rita appears again. 



IwscRipnoN Nos. 3 A: 1^5 

No. 6 . 

htR?^+ 5 t 

2. . ..[.1 

w>rui iT^iHidur 

Sanskrit. 

1 ?iTOR 15 R*T 

^ JTpn^Df ^nr?ra: i 

[ This ] cave was caused to be constructed by the Sramapi 
officer of Krsnara]a of the ^atav^hana race, residing in N&sika. 

70^ is well known to be the Prakrit form of Kr5na.* 
belonging to or inhabitant of Nasika. The termination gst^ or 
aiqr is added upon the analogy of the words embraced in Pan. IV. 
2.121-130. This Inscription IS not translated by Dr, Stevenson. 

This Krsnaraja was the second king of the Andhrabhrtya 
dynasty of the Puranas, as will be shown in the femarks. 

No. 3. 

>j 00 

To the Perfect One In the year 2 of the King, the Lord^ 
^ prosperous Puluraai, the son of Vasisthi, in the 4th fortnight 
of Hemanta, on — day. Before this, by the householder or 
husbandman Dhanama. 


No. 27. 

^ M Tofr gi?r^3]5RT = 55 ?? % ^ M 

To the Perfect One. In the sixth year of the King, the 
prosperous Padumaya, the son of Vasisthi, in the — ■ fortnight of 
Gri§ma, on the fifth ? day. 


1 VaEarool-Fcakrta-FrakB^a III. 33. 

S4 ( B. a. Bhandukar's Worki^ Vol. L ] 
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No. 4 




3 


3 5?l'?f%qi%r ^*iH[*Pf ’.]a *1^11^ ^%ii®t 

«?^R!nw 

?Rr ^ aTr(3i)^ 


MpiPw OT 


Line 2 . ererjT ?nj or ^ may be the name of the lady 
or a term of honour used in her case, as or to m the case 
of those spoken of m Insciiption No. 24. Probably the qra; of 
dramatical language is the same as this. 

Line 3. TOTO Or which 

with the vertical stroke looks like at, is to be so taken, 
atqmtW=q t q f^ 5r d ?r atnfm^rnig. This will not necessitate an^r 
being considered a mistake for spr. — gt^cq. girqS^ is the 
word we should expect to find in such a case ; but has the 
sense of “ cutting, ” and with gti;, of “ nutting out, ” which 
would do very well in the present case. ^ in is the re- 
presenutive of fitaT=;tr. 


Sanskrit of No. 4. 

*1# 9- 

»TPrhn Bfl^snqisqi 

csqspj; I 
MR^- 


j 'j 
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Notes ov Ihscrktioh No. 4 

Translation of No. 4. 

To the Perfect One. On the fifth day, in the 3rd third fort- 
night of Hemanta, in the 7th seventh year of the King, 
the Lord, the prosperous Yajiia Satakarni, Gautamiputra, (i) 
the Cave of Vasu, Lady Senapati, the wife of Bhavagopa, 
the Senapati ( commander-in-chief ), inhabitant of Kesi was, 
the Sramana (2) having died, carried to completion, after 
having been, under excavation for many years, for (or by) 
Yamana (3), the as..etic of Bopaki ( or for the ascetic of Bopaki 
honoured by good men ), and given for the use (lit. protection) 
of mendicant priests from the four quarters. 

Notes. 

1. She is called not because she commanded any 

army, but because she was the wife of the I pTWf ci or comman- 
der of the array. The only way I can think of, of conveying 
this sense when another expression N N n I w Niuf has also to be 
translated, is that adopted in the text. 

2. The Sramana must have been the husband of the 

lady. 

3. lam not quite satisfied with this. I was attempting so 

to construe the expression as to yield the 

sense “ having done so-and-so or while this was doing, the 
Sramana died ; ” but have not suceeded So the best way is to 
take the genitive and interpi et it by the pi epositions " for ” or 
“ by ”. And there is Hemacandra’s authority for it. 



Dr. Stevenson’s translation of this is mistaken in many 
places. He takes the third line to consist of names only. 

Who is the Gautamiputia here spoken of ? Dr. Stevenson 
translates descendant of “King Gotamiputra ”. But there is 
no word here which means “ descendant And this king 
Yajha is called Gautamiputra in the other inscriptions in which 
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he is named. I It appears to have been a custom in the case of 
these kin^s to apply to them an epithet expressive of their being 
the sons of certain mothers. The Great Gautamiputra was so 
called because he was the son of Gautami, though his real name 
was Satakarni. Pudumlyi w'as called Vasisthiputra because he 
was the son of Vasisthi In the same manner^ Yajna Satakarni 
must have been called Gautamiputra because his mother also was 
named Gautami. 

No. 15. 

The language of this inscription is Sanskrit, with tl;ie excep- 
tion of but a few woids It is considerably mutilated towards 
the end Even m the fii st part the letters are not fully formed, 
and have to be detei mined by the sense and context In most 
cases, however, my readings are obvious, and can admit of 
little doubt. 

H 51^ Pt- 

3 ^ q# 3 3 

^ «r4?rfqi|- 

3 * 9 ?^ ^ 0 0 0 — |[ q .... 

3 'i <i3rt 'N 9 qTfn .... 

3q ^ qjpsfiqvn ....vqp[q.... 

3 3 — ...fRq 9 tt'itqiWnii.... 

3 Bee Eanhen Cave InscriptioDB, No 44, Journal of the Bombay 
Bcanoh of the Royal Asiatic Society, Volume VI. 




Translatiom of Ihscripiiok No. 17 268^ 

Notes 

I. is doubtful. 

4. is unintelligible, may be %Tl|^tir:> in 

which case the name is and the tF the last syllable of 

the preceding word. 

6. is very likely gsijefctj i. The first two letters are 

unintelligible, but they may have been intended for or oar, 
so that the whole compound is gnj a t HraM i or 

8. The three letters after are unintelligible. They may 
have been intended for f^on^ or — ijimT- One or two 

letters are lost here. Probably the word was 

9 - was probably intended for 

10. The first two letters before qifat^ are unintelligible. 
They may have been intended for This and the succeed- 
ing lines have lost a good many letters. 

Translation. 

To the Perfect One. On the 1 3th day of the fourth fort- 
night of Grisma in the 9th year of the king Virasena, the Abbira, 
the son of Sivadattabhira and of Damari, a permanent capital 
was deposited as follows with the guilds residing now or in fu- 
ture in Govardhana (^) by the worshipper Visnudatta, the daughter 
of Karnavarman, wife of Rebhila Gapapaka ( the leader of a 
host ), and niece ( or adopted daughter ) of Visvavarman Gana- 
paka ( the leading host ), for the benefit and good of all 
creatures, and for providing medicine to the body of the 
mendicant priests residing in the caves on mount Trirasmi 
A thousand Karsapanas with the guild of the weavers, two 
thousand with the guild of the — engineers, five hundred 
with the guild of — and — hundred with the guild of the 
grinders of sesamum ( oilmen ) These Karsapanas — together 
with interest — 

This is a new Inscription, and was not translated before. 

No. I. 
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^ ft- 

> ftflj =«r ^ ^ ^ Tlfl^Ti mc...^ Pf HM, ■ 

V frrf 

To the Perfect One. [ This ] cave and [ these ] two tanks 

are f the benefaction ] of the Saka Damacika, writer [ or engra- 

ver ) and usurer ( or carpenter ), son of Visnudatta and inha- 
bitant of Dasapura. One of these tanks ... is intended for 
( the spiritual good of ) my father and mother. 

Notes. 

iftnRt = probably " a usurer ”, or = “ a car- 
penter”. = tfWiaiw. 


No. 2. 

1 El® 

SMIE iftlH ql^ 

To the Perfea One. Tank of Damacika,' the §aka, writer 
[or engraver ] and usurer [ or carpenter ]. 

No. 5. 

q nqr E*Efqr see 

This cave is the benefaction of Marma, a worshipper. 


1 


No. 8. 



Benefaction of Nandabhikagama, inhabitant of Nasika. 


Nos. 9 and 10. 

These two are parts of one inscription, both together form- . 
ing but one sentence. No. 10 is the first and No. 9 the second 

pan. 



InscAption Nos. 9& lo 


m 

< 355«l 

amifcJ+nT ^nrnm air^waoiw asrei?Rft- 

^ *fv <r^ 

V Pra«Trf^ii^ 

' L. I . The first letter does not occur in Mr. West’s copy! 
Lieut. Brett’s has it. The initial letter of the second word, read 
as 3f, may have been intended for i(r, in which case we have the 
genitive —In the & may have been intended for 

in which case the expression would mean “native of TSW*" 
In such inscriptions it is usual to mention the native places of 
the persons named. — This syllable occurs at the end of 
each of the three names of men. Very likely it is an honorific 
termination corresponding to our modern Marathi imt appended 
to the names of Mahars, and traced to the Sanskrit sttqv. ■ 

This may be or 

L 2. aaMifij+w = HJV i feqiU r or xg>i i fe»q r. The first 
means “ protectress of a fortress ” and the second “ of soldiers ”, 
but IS an unusual expression. Perhaps it is 

used as an attribute of the following noun, and meaning " native 
of ” or “ residing in ”• dd l<t>KI<^q« = “ native of tot- 

®R?ir ” perhaps, but it would not do to take it so iT the word stj- 
were to be interpreted as proposed last. This word, 
however, may be read as “ one 

whose look and deeds are commendable”. In this inscription no 
difierence is perceptible between the letters t and bh. 

LI. 3, 4- Some vowel-marks, which undoubtedly are re- 
quired, are wanting. I have not attempted to reduce the proper 
names to their corresponding Sanskrit forms. 

Sanskrit. 

1 (is t w i dK ? iTfifewr 

V 1 


l« ,■ 
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Translation. 

T his Caitya-temple was eublished on the mountain Tri> 
ra^mi by the worthy Kusi, the daughter of Balisitanaka, the king’s 
officer, residing in Rahala, the wife of Agiyatariaka, the king’s 
officer residing in Tatapalika, whose look and deeds are com- 
mendable, and the mother of Kapaqanaka. 

Dr. Stevenson treated these as two separate inscriptions. 1 
need not m^e any remark on his translation of them. 

No. II- 

m 

A ^ ifrfeql g 

I tii 3“i fiqisrgstnj Rqr- 

To the Perfect One. This is the cave of the charitable 
Indiagnldatta, the son of Dharmadeva, a Northerner, a Yavanaka, 
native of Dattamitrl, excavated on Mount Trirasmi. The interior 
of this cave is a shrine for a Caitya, and there are tanks also. 
This cave was caused to be constructed with a view to [ the 
spiritual good of ] mother and father, and is dedicated to the 
ffleodicant priesthood of the four quarters, for the worship of all 
Buddhas, by Dharmaraksita and his son. 

Notes. 

g an g = “belonging to or inhabitant of the North”.* 

was the name of a town in Sauvira in the vicinity 
of Sind. In the Siddhantakaumudi this is given as an instance 
of a Sauvira town under Papini IV. 3. 76. Dr. Stevenson’s trans- 
lation of this contains several mistakes. He makes the father of 
the donor “prince regnant under Datamitraka.” 


1. yattika on FB 91111 , IV. 2. 104. 
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This Inscription shows how wide the fame of our Trirasmi 
was spread. It also points to the settlement of the Greeks near 
Sind and to their adoption of Buddhism, may be 

Demetna. 


No. 12. 

^ fSraiifaa ^[ai] 

if a?iqsra?l* loo 

t ^ ^ >5^ aaaw qiffaa 

This cave is the benefaction of Ramanaka, a merchant, native 
of Chikalapaka. It is dedicated to the mendicant priesthood of 
the four quarters He has also given a permanent capital of a 
hundred Karsapanas into the hands of the towns-people. From 
that a garment should be given in the rainy season to the ascetic 
living here during the rains. 

itsTV is very likely “a merchant”. 

lire in the fifth line may mean “the congregation of the 
mendicant priests” For the rest see notes to Inscription No. i 8 . 

Dr. Stevenson’s translation differs a good deal from this. 


No. 13. 

To the Perfect One. t This ] cave is the benefaction of 
Ramanaka, the son of Sivamitra, the writer. 


K t O* Bhandaikai’i Wetka. VoL I. ] 
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IK 

No. 21. 

1 giKraF aqftwtr W ^»*Wr 

^lf%T- 

% aftpr *111^1^ iaat 

This cave is the benefaction of the worshipper Mugud^, 
a Khatika ( a butcher ) (i) and his family. Dharmanandi, the son 
of the worshipper Bodhigupta, has given a field in the Western 
(2) Kanhahini for this cave. From this field a garment [ to ] an 
ascetic. 

(1) ^rrfrnp tnay have been the name of a tribe. It may 

also correspond to “ a butcher ”. The vernacular word 

for a butcher, or is very near to this. 

(2) is a termination applied to nouns in the 

sense of “ belonging to,” “ existing in > inHS 

UTHT' • sftfj 

Hemacandra. The same termination in the form of exists in 
Marathi, therefore seems to mean “ Western ”, 

must have been the name of something. 

Ko. 2i. 

^is'tave is the benefaction of Mugudasa, a fisherman, and 
his family. 

No. 24. 

’ Rlsr %»i«w 

^ 153- 

^ ^ ii<t S'! ^g»ra- 

» 



Notes on Inscription No. 24 

To the Perfect One. [ This ] cave is the benefaction of the 
merchant Varagahapati, [ one } apartment, of his wife the worthy 
Nandasri, [ another ] apartment, of his daughter the worthy 
Puru^datta. The cave thus composed of four parts is dedicated 
to the mendicant priesthood of the four quarters. 

line 2. ^ may perhaps be traced to or if read as 

to 

line 3. m probably from nrf “a hollow”, 

“a care”. 


Remarks. 

As 1 have observed before, the cave numbered 26 by 
Mr. West was constructed and assigned to Buddhist mendicai^ts 
of the Bhadrayaniya school by Gautami, who is distinctly roen- 
tioped as the mother of the king Gautamiputia Satalurni, whose 
exploits are desaibed in the inscription. Gamamiputra thexe- 
foie was so called because he was the son of Gautami, while 
bis own proper name was Satakari^i. PudumSyi is called Vasittu- 
pula or Vasisthiputia for the same reason. Vasi$thi, as 1 have 
pointed out, granted the field conveyed in the second charter in 
Inscription No. 25. She is there spoken of as the Queen of 
Qautamiputra, if we accept the interpretation given in the note i 
^nd even if we follow that adopted in the text, and under- 
stand them as issuing orders conjointly, there could he no 
reason why their names should be so coupled together 
unless that relation existed between them. Pudumayi therefore 
was the son of Gautamiputra, and not his father, as the late 
Dr. Bhau Daji thought.' 

Gautami is described as the mother of a king and grand- 
mother of a king, while Vasisthi is mentioned simply as the 
qiother of a king. Gautami therefore appears to be the 

1. JoiitDal of the Bombay Braneh of tha Royal Aalatio Sooiety. Voltima 
rni. p. »37. 
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more elderly of the two, which she could not be if her son 
were the son of Pudumayi, whose mother was V&sisthi. 

No. 26 is dated in the year 19 of Pudumayi, when Gautami, 
who is spoken of as dedicating the cave in the present tense, 
must have been alive. Her son Gautamiputra 5 atakarni issued 
the chaner No. 35 ( first part ) the next year, and is represented 
in No. 26 and No. 26A as having granted a village in the same 
year for the support of the inmates of the cave-monastary of his 
mother, though his name does not expressly occur. He must, 
therefore, have been alive when the cave was dedicated. As 
noticed above, Gautami is spoken of as the mother of the Great 
King and the grandmother of the Great King. There is no 
object in such a statement unless the son and grandson were 
kings at the time when the statement was made. How could 
Pudumayi then come to be king during Gautamiputra’s life-time ? 
Instances are not wanting in Indian history of sovereigns 
appointing their sons as governors or kings of distant provinces. 
A^oka was king of Kashmere during the life-time of his father, 
and Agnimitra, of Vidisa, while Puspamitra reigned at Pataliputra 
In the same manner, Pudumayi seems to have ruled over this 
side of the country, since the inscriptions containing dates at 
Nasik and Karla are dated from the commencement of his reign, 
while bis father Gautamiputra Satakarni reigned at his own 
capital. Gautamiputra §ri Yajna Satakarni was one of their 
successors, whose name occurs in these inscriptions. The elder 
Gautamiputra is mentioned in No 26 as having “established the 
glory of the Satavahana race”; whence it appears that the dynasty 
called Andhrabhrtya in the Puranas was known by the name of 
Satavahana. 

Gautamiputra is spoken of in Nos. 23 and 26A as “ the Lord 
of Dhanakata or Dhanakataka Huien Thsang mentions a 
country of the name of Tonakiatsekia, which name is properly 
considered as the Chinese representative of Dhanakataka. This ' 
General Cunningham identifies with the ancient Dharapikot 
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situated o n the river Krsna, in the Guntur district of the Madras 
Presidency. From the hearings given by the Chenese traveller, 
it does appear that Dhanakataka is to be looked for somewhere 
in that part of the country. That Gautamtputra’s Dhanak ata ka 
was the same as or situated near Dharnikot is confirmed by the 
feet that coins of the Satavahana dynasty are found in that 
district. These being leaden coins, the place where they are 
found may very reasonably be r^arded as that of their original 
circulation. Some of these are figured by Sir Walter Elliot in 
Plate XI attached to his article in the Madras Literary Journal, 
Vol. iii, New series. Of these, one ( No. 96 ) has for its legend 
‘Sata-kanisa ranuo’, another (No loi ) has ‘ Gotamiputasa*, 
and a third (No. loj ) 'Ranno Gotamiputasa sariyanna- 
satakanisa The legend on a fourth ( No. 100 ) may [be read 
Putumavisa, though I am somewhat doubtful. The Puranic 
name of the dynasty also indicates that its original seat, or the 
province over which its kings immediately ruled, must have 
been somewhere in the Andhra or Tailanga country. At first, 
the princes of the family must have been subject to the para- 
mount sovereigns of Pataliputra, and were hence called bhrtyas 
or servants of those sovereigns ; and afterwards they raised them- 
selves to supreme power. 

The three princes named above are not the only ones of 
this dynasty that are named in the inscriptions. There is 
another of ths name of Krsnaraja, spoken of in No. 6 as belong- 
ing to the race of Satavahana. The characters in this inscription 
are far older than those in Nos. 25 and 26. The Va, consisting 
of a circle with a vertical stroke above, is very mnch unlike 
the isosceles triangle of these latter, and this letter and the Da, 
made up of a small rectangle with the left hand side wanting 

1 General Cunningham reads this as Rajuya Gotamiputa Satakanisa, 
but I observe the letters Sari after Gotamiputasa distinotly, and others 
further on which look like Yanna. He reads the legend on No. 100 as 
PudumSvisa, and does not give that on No, 101, but 1 have little doubt 
it {s Qotamiputasa. ( See Ano, Oeogr. of India, p. 541. ), 
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sod Nrith two verrical strokes upwards and dowuwsktdsa as well 
a& the general style, look more like those of A^ka inscriptions 
than those of these later ones do. This in itself shows that a 
considerable interval of time must have elapsed between Krspa- 
rAja and Gautamiputra. And this is confirmed by the Purtnas, 
which, though there is not so mnch agreement amongst them 
as might be desirable, in the case of this dynasty, place about 
nineteen kings between Krsnaraia, who stands second in the list, 
and Gautamiputra.’ There are two other circumsunces that 
deserve remark. In the time of Krsuaraja, the capital of the 
provmce seems to have been Nasik (Nasika), for his officer or 
general resided, there, as we gather from No. 6, while in 
Gautamiputra’s time it was Govardhana. There is still a village 
near Nasik of the name of Govardhana, as I have observed before. 
The other circumstance is that while out of the five kings, 
beginning with Gautamiputra, the names ol three occur in the 
cave inscriptions on this side of India, not one out of the 
nineteen successors of Krsnaraja is mentioned. This would tend 
to show that the S^tav^hanas possessed these provinces in the 
time of Krsnaitja, but that some time after him they were 
deprived of them by another race of kings, who must have held 
them till Gautamiputra regained them and re-estabhshed the 
power of his dynasty. And in No. 26 he is mentioned as 
having exterminated the race of Khagarata and established the 
glory” of his race. The dynasty of Khagarata therefore must 
have ruled over these provinces during the interval. But what 
other indications have we of the existence of this dynasty ? In 
the first place we have the inscriptions of Usavadata, which 
mention a king of the name of Ksaharata Nahapana, 
who is also called Ksatripa 01 Satrap. Ksaharata looks 
very much like Khagarata and the characters in these in- 
scriptions occupy a middling position between those of No. 6 
and No. 26. Ksaharata Nahapana therefore may well have been 
the founder of the dynasty which displaced the ^tavahanas 


^ 8m WUioh'b VifttnparBya, Chapter ZZIV, Book IV. 
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soni: tiiild 'after Krsparaja. And coins of a taee of kings ealting^ 
themselves kings and Ksatrapas or Satraps have been found in 
Gujarat and elsewhere, and amongst them one of Nahapata 
himself. There ate two inscriptions also in Gujarat, whidi 
menldon ISOme of these kings. Very likely thet^re it WAS tfais 
dynasty that Gautamiputra displaced. 

A passing examination of the coins of the .^atavahaaa 
dynasty mentioned above points to the same conclusion. If we 
look at the figures of the coins bearing the devices of a horse, 
four wheels, and a pyramid composed of arcs of circles with a 
wavy line below and a crescent on the top, we shall find that 
these are alternative emblems. Some of the coins have the first 
and the second, others the first and the third, andj the rest the 
second and the third. The first two occur on No. 96 and No. 
ja, the former of which bears the legend Satakapisa Ranno. 
This was the name of one of the earlier kings of the dynasty. 
Of the coins which bear the third emblem, those which have a 
legend at all contain tbe names of Gautamiputra and bis suc^ 
cessor. Now this third device is universally seen on the reverse 
of Sah coins ; it does not occur on a Satavibana coin of a king 
earlier than Gautamiputra, while it does occur on bis and oa 
those of his successors. This would show that the device was 
borrowed from the Sahs, and was perhaps used by the ^tavi* 
hanas to indicate their conquest of them And since it occum 
first on Gautamiputra’s coin, it must have been he who over' 
threw them. An examination of more coins of this dynasty, if 
available, would throw further light on this subject. But so far 
as my present information goes, the fact tends to confirm 
what we have gathered from other sources, viz. that Gautami* 
putia put an end to the Sah dynasty. 

These inferences would be rendered highly probable, at 
oltnost certain, if what is known or believed with regard to the 
dates of these kings ueie made to harmonise with the similar 
ibforoiation ue have with regard to the dates of Kripaiaja and 
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Gautatnlputra. The coins of the Satrap or Sah dynasty bear 
dates, but it is not known to what era they are to be referred. 
For the dates of the Satavahana kings the only authorities are 
the Purapas. Though there is no very satisfactory agreement 
amongst them as to the names and number of the individuals 
composing the dynasty, the period of its total duration, given 
by all, nearly corresponds. Starting from the date of Candra- 
gupta Maurya, which is generally believed to be 315 B. C., and 
deducting 294, the number* of years for which the intervening 
dynasties reigned, we have 21 B. C. as the date of the founda- 
tion of the Andhrabhrtya dynasty; and going on further in the 
same way, we have 2 A. D. for Kfstiiaraja’s accession; and 319 
A. D. for that of Gautamiputra. Now if we take Nahaplna to 
be the founder of the Saka era, and refer all the Sah daces to 
that era, the informauon got from the caves and the inferences 
based on it are perfectly consistent with these dates. Nahapana’s 
career of conquest must have ended in A. D. 78, when the era 
began ; and this agrees with what we have stated above that the 
Sttavahanas were deprived of the province of Nasik some time 
after Kr^naraja. In the same manner, if the statement that 
Gautamiputra exterminated the race of Khagarata is true, the 
last of the Sah dates must come up near enough to 340 A. D., 
that being the date of Gautamiputra’s death, or of the end of 
his reign. This last date, if the era is Saka, is, according 10 
Mr. Fergusson,* 376 A. D., in which case it would not agree 
With the other, but there is a mistake here. Mr. Justice Newton, 
whom he follows, assigns 235 A. D.’ to Svami Rudra Sah, the 
2jth in his list, on the supposition that the era is Vikrama’s, 
whence it appears that he reads the figure on the coin of that 
monarch as 291. But if we turn to the copies of the figures 
given by him at page 28, Vol. VII. JoUrfl., BBRAS. we shall 

1 Wllsoil, Via^upurSQa, Ohapter ZZIV, book IV. 

2 Joarnal of the Boyal AsiAtie Society, New Series, Vol. IV. 

8 Journal of the Bombay Branch of theBoyal Asiatic Society. Vol. IX., 

P.U. 
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find that^there must be some mistake as to the right-hand stroke 
on the^mark for a hundred in the last of the three dates given 
under Svami Rudra Sah. For the fiiss of these is 224, the 
middle figure being the mark foi 20, since the circle has one 
diameter* •, and the second 192, the mark for a hundred having 
no side stroke It is impossible then that the king, whose 
date is 192, should be reigning in 291 It is extremely pro- 
bable that this king, No. 18 m Mr Newton’s first list (Journ. 
BBRAS. Vol. VII ) or No. 25 in his second ( Vol. IX ), whose 
date appears thus to have been misread, or improperly engraved, 
is the same person as No. 12 in the former or No 19 in the 
latter. For the name of the individual and of the father is the 
same in both cases. There is only the prefix Svami, “Lord, ” 
in the former, whicli make no difference, and the date 192 in 
the one case and 197 m the other. The final date of the Sahs 
therefore IS that of No 17 (p. 28, Vol. VII. BBRAS), which 
is 250, for the figure resembling the letter Ai sa stands really for 
SO, as I have shown in my paper* on the Valabhi dates. 

This date in the era of the Saka Kings is 328. About that 
time then, 1. e. about nine years aftei his accession, the 8ahs 
must have been conquered by Gautamiputra. If, on the con- 
trary, we should take the era to be Vikrama’s, Nahapana’s date 
would be about 60 B. C., 1. e. heieigned 62 years before Kr?- 
Aarija, which, it will be seen, does not agree with the evidence 
of the caves, the Saiavahana dynasty having been m possession 
of Nasik in A. D 2. In the same manner, the final date, which, 
according to Mr Newton and Mr. Fergusson, is 235 A. D. on 
the hypothesis that the eia is Vikrama’s, but which really should 
be 196 A D. in conformity with ray reading of the dates, is so 
remote from Gautamiputra’s 319 A. D., that he can in no sense 
be said to have exterminated the “ race of Kliagirata, The 

1 See the numerals in the Nasik Cave Inscriptions and my paper in 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatio Society, VoU Z, p. 67, 

i lUd. p. 72. 

86_( B. a. Bfaandwrkar'a WorkA VoL L ] 
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Vikrama era will therefore not do The ob)ection brought by 
Mr. Fergusson against the !>aka is that if the dates were referred 
to it, the Sahs would overlap the Guptas by a considerable 
period. But this period has now been reduced to about ten 
years, the Guptas being supposed to have come into power in 
319 A. D And a difference of 10 years in the uncertain con- 
dition of our chronology is almost nothing. Besides, there is no- 
thing to show that the Guptas obtained possession of the countries 
over which the Sahs ruled in 319, or immediately after. Thus 
the date 319-340 A D. for Gautamiputra, and the Saka era for 
the Sah dates, alone appear to be consistent with what we find 
in the cave inscriptions about that monarch and the Satavahana 
dynasty. The dates in Usavaduta’s inscriptions, therefore, viz. 
42, 41 and 40, would be 120, 119 and 118 A. D, respectively. 

The other inscriptions show that in the early centuries of 
the Christian era Buddhism was flourishing in this part of India. 
Mendicant priests from all quarters assembled at Trira^mi during 
the rams, and held what is called their vassa ; and laymen made 
presents to them, especially of garments, during the robing 
month. For this purpose it was usual for persons who possess- 
ed the means, to deposit sums of money out of the interest of 
which ihe garments were given The followers of Buddhism 
appear to have belonged principally to the artisan and labouring 
classes. Brahmanism was not m a condition of decline Usa- 
vadata made as many presents to Brahmans as to the Buddhists ; 
and m these Buddhistic cave inscriptions they are spoken of 
with reverence Gautamiputra also takes pride in calling him- 
self the protector of Brahmans, and credit is given to him for 
averting the confusion of castes, 1. e. destroying the effects of 
foreign inroads on Brahmanism and the system of castes and 
re-establishing them. 

Inscription No. 15 is dated in the ninth year of a king 
named Virasena, who is called an Abhira or cowherd. The 
Puranas place a dynasty of that name after the Andhrabhnyas, 
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and it was one of the many that ruled over the country, contem- 
poraneously It would appear. They must have come into power 
after 416 A. D., and, according to the Vayu-Purana, ruled for 
67 years. The Abhiras do not seem to have been very powerful 
kings, and possessed only this part of the country. The tradi- 
tions about a Gaulirajya current m the Nasik and Khandesha 
districts not unlikely refer to them. 



THE RAMANUJIYA AND THE BHAGAVATA OR 
PANCARATRA SYSTEMS 

[ From the Berichte des VII lateraationftlen Orientalisan Coagressea 
held at Vienna in 1886, Wien 1889 ] 

A work entitled Arthapaficaka that has recently fallen under 
my observation gives a summary of the doctrines of the school 
of Ramanuja. The whole subject is treated of under five heads 
viz. (i) jiva, 1. e., animal spirit or dependent spirit , (ii) isvara, 
i. e., God , (ill) upaya, i e., the way to God , (iv) phala or 
purusartha, i. e., the end of life ; and (v) virodhinah, i c., 
obstructions to the attainment of God. 

I. — Jivas are of five kinds, viz. (i) nitya, i. e., those 
who never entered on samsara or the succession of lives and 
deaths at all, such as Garuda, Visvaksena, and others , (a) mukta, 
i. e., those, who have shaken off the fetters of life and whose 
sole purpose and joy is attendance (Kaimkarya ) on God, (3) 
Kevala, 1 e., those, whose hearts being puiified, are fixed on the 
highest truth and who are thus free from the succession of baths 
and deaths ; (4) raumuksu, 1. e., those, who having experienced 
the misery of life, are averse to its enjoyments and have fixed 
their desire only on the highest end, viz., the attainment of the 
condition of an attendant on God 5 and (3) baddha, i. e , those 
who devoting themselves to life, whether of a God, man, or 
brute, that their previous merits or demerits ( karman ) have 
assigned to them, seek only the enjoyments of such a life and 
are averse to the joys of Brahman. 

II. The manifestations of Isvara or God are five ; viz., 

(i) Para, 1. e , he who lives in Vaikuntha and whose pre- 
sence is enjoyed by the Nitya and Mukta spirits who dwell near 
him, who is unbegmning and endless, who wears celestial orna- 
ments, celestial garments, and celestial weapons, who possesses 
celestial beauty and an endless number of holy attributes, and 
whp is accompanied by Sri, Bhu, and Lila ; 
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(2) Vyuha, i e , the forms of Samkarsana, Praduymna, and 
Aairuddha, assumed for the creation, protection, and dissolution 
of the world ; 

(3) Vibhava, i. e., incarnations such as Rama and Krsna 
for the establishment of Truth, the protection of the good and 
the destruction of the wicked ; 

(4) Antaryiimin, who has two forms in one of which he 
dwells in everything and rules overall, is bodiless, all-pervading, 
and the store of all good attributes and is called Visnu, Narayapa, 
Vasudeva, etc , and in the other he possesses a body bearing 
celestial weapons such as a counch-shell and a discus, and 
celestial ornaments, dwells in the heart of man, is the store of 
all good attributes, and is known by the names of Hrslkeia, 
Purusottama, Vasudeva, etc. ; 

(5) Area, i. e., idols of stone, metal, etc., in which he 
dwells and allows himself to be worshipped by his devotees. In 
the Yatindramatadipika, to be noticed below, and in other places, 
the Vyuhas are given as four, Vasudeva possessed of the six great 
attributes being the first, Samarsana, possessed of two, viz. Jnana 
and Bala, being the second, Pradyumna having Aisvarya and 
Virya, the third, and Aniruddha possessed of 5 akti and Tejas, 
the fourth. The first Vyuha is assumed in order that it may 
serve as an object of devotion, and the other three for creation 
etc. of the world. In the present work, the Vasudeva Vyuha 
is put down as the second form of the Antaryamin. 

III. The Upayas or ways to God are five, viz. ( i ) Karma- 
yoga, ( 2 ) Jnanayoga, ( 3 ) Bhaktiyoga, ( 4 ) Prapattiyoga, and 
( 3 ) Acaryabhim.inayoga. Under the first comes the whole 
V’edic sacrificial ritual and the Smarta or domestic ceremonies 
along with the fasts and observances by going through which 
the person is puiified Then by means of Yama, Niyama, etc., 
mentioned in the Yogasastra, one should concentrate one’s mind 
upon oneself This concentration leads to Jnanayoga which 
consists in fixing the mind on Nariyana or Vasudeva, described 
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in the Vasudeva Vyuha, as the person on whom one’s own self 
on which the mental poweis have already been concentrated 
depends. Thus the devotee arrives at God through himself. 
The jnanayoga leads to Bhakciyoga, which consists in continu- 
ously seeing nothing but God Prapatti is resorted to by those 
who cannot avail themselves of or are not equal to the first three 
methods. It consists in throwing one’s self entirely on the 
mercy of God There are many details given which need not be 
reproduced here. The last method, Acaryabhimanayoga, is for 
one who is unable to follow any of the others, and consists in 
surrendering oneself to an Acarya or preceptor and being guided 
by him in everything. The preceptor goes through all that is 
necessary to effect his pupil’s deliverance, as a mother takes 
medicine herself to cure an infant. 

IV. The Purusarthas are five, viz., (i)Dharma, (2) Artha, 
(3) Kama, (4) Kaivalya, and (5) Moksa. The first three do not 
differ from those ordinarily called by those names, and the last 
two are the conditions attained by the Kevala and Mukta spirit 
( 1. 3 and 2 above ). 

V. The Virodhins are five, viz., 

(i) Svasvarupavirodhin, 1. e , that which prevents one’s own 
real or spiritual nature from being seen, such as the belief that 
the body is the soul , 

( 2 ) Parasvaiupavirodhin or that which prevents one’s 
approach to the true God, such as devotion to another or false 
deity or belief in God’s incarnation being but a human being etc., 

( 3 ) Upayavirodhin or that which prevents the true ways 
from being resorted to, as the belief in ways other than those 
mentioned above being more efficacious or in the latter being 
inadequate ; 

( 4 ) Purusarthavirodhin, or attachment to other than the 
true or highest object of life j 
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( 5 ) Praptivirodhin, i. e., the being connected with a body 
that one’s own Karman has entailed or with other spirits who 
are so embodied 

At the end of another work, viz the Yatindramatadipika, 
the author gives a variety of views entertained by different 
classes of writers belonging to this school. The Suns adnn.it only 
one entity ( Tattva ) , the Rsis divide it into two, Atman and 
Anatman i and the Acaryas professing to follow the Sruti, pro- 
pound three Tattvas or entities, viz., (i) Bhogya or what is 
to be enjoyed or suffered , (2) Bhokti, the enjoyer or sufferer ; 
(3) Niyantroi the ruler and controller Some Acaryas teach the 
system under the foui heads of (i) Heya, or what is to be 
shunned, (2) the means of keeping it off, (3) Upadeya or what 
is to be sought and secured, and {4) its means Other teachers 
( Desikas ) divide the subject into five parts, viz , (i) what is to be 
attained or got at ( Prapya ), (2) he who attains it ( Praptr ), 
fy) the means of attainment ( Uplya ), (4) the fruits or objects of 
life ( Phala ), and (5) obstiuctions or impediments. These are 
the five topics or the Arthapancaka described above. Some teachers 
add one more topic which is called Sambandha ( relation ), and 
thus expound six. There is no real difference according to our 
author between these several views, since the variety is due to 
the adoption of a ditierent principle of division by each teacher. 
The true substance of the Vedanta or Upanisads is that there is 
only one Brahman with the animal spirits and the dead world as 
Its attributes ( Cidacidvisistadvaitam ). 

The doctrines of Ramanuja’s school here given are the same 
as the doctrines of an older school, that of the Pancaratras or 
Bhagavatas, reduced to a systematic form In the Narayaniya 
section of the Moksadharmaparvan which forms part of the 
twelfth or the Santiparvan of the Mahabliaiata, there occurs a text 
in which the S.irakhyayoga, Pancar.ttra, Vedas or Aranyakas, and 
Pasupata are mentioned as five distinct systems of religious truth.' 


1 Chapter 349, Bombay Edition, 
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The Vedas or Araijyakas here spoken of are the system after- 
wards known by the names of Aupamsada and Vedanta. The 
doctrines of the Pahcaratra system are explained in Chapter 339 
of the same book. Vasudeva is the supreme, unborn, eternal 
and all-pervadmg soul, the cause of all. From him sprang 
Samkarsana, or the soul that animates all bodies, regarded as one, 
from him Pradyumna, the sum total of all intelligence ! Manas ), 
and from him, Aniruddha who represents Ahamkara or egoism, 
and who created all objects. Varaha,Narasimha,Rama, Krsna and 
others are represented as subsequent incarnations of the Supreme 
Vasudeva Bhakti or love and faith is the way of reaching God 
The Narayanlya section IS older than Ramanuja, since he refers 
to It in a passage in his Vedantabhasya, to be noticed below, and 
older also than ^amkaracarya, who quotes in his Bhasya under 
II, I, I. from Chapters 334 and 339,' and 350 and 331.* In his 
Vedanusatrabhasya Samkaracarya gives under II. 2, 42 these 
same doctrines as maintained by the Bhagavatas, and refutes 
them on the ground that if Jiva, or the animating soul, is to be 
considered as created by Vasudeva, it must be capable of de- 
struction, and hence there can be no such thing as eternal happi- 
ness. Then under Sutra 44 he gives the same doctrines in a 
modified form. Saihkarsana and others are not the animating 
soul, intelligence, and egoism, independant of Vasudeva, but they 
are different Vyuhas or forms of the same Vasudeva, regarded as 
possessing certain attributes, viz. jnana and aisvarya, sakti and 
bala, and virya and tejas, respectively This too is refuted by 
Samkaracarya. In connection with this modified doctrine the 
name Pincaratra is used as of those who advocated it. 

Ramanuja in his VedantasQtrabhasya introduces his com- 
ments on these Sutras by the observation, ‘Raising an objection 
against the authoritativeness or truth of the Pancaratra dispensa- 
tion which was revealed by Bhagavat and which shows the way 
to the highest bliss, from its being a (separate) system like those 

1 Pago 409, Vol. I ( Bibl Ind. Edn. ). 

2 Page 413, ibid. 
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of Kapila and others ( which have been refuted ), he refutes it.’ 
The objecuon that is raised is this. The Bhagavatas maintain 
that Samkarsana, the animating soul, and others were cieated ; 
but the Srutis lay down that souls are not created. Then under 
Sutra 44 which, however, is 41 in his Bhasya, Ramanuja says 
that this objection is based on a misconception of the doctrine 
of the Bhagavatas. The correct doctiine is that Vasudeva, the 
supreme soul, assumes these four forms out of love for those 
who depend upon him, m order that they may resort to him 
under those forms. In suppoit of this he quotes a text from the 
Pauskarasamhita , and another from the Satvatasamhita is quoted 
to show that the worship of these foui foims is really the wor- 
ship ot the supreme Vasudeva The supreme Vasudeva is 
attained by his devotees when they worship him according to 
their abilities in his Vibhava and Vyuha manifestations or in his 
original subtle form By woishipping the Vibhavas, they reach 
the Vyflhas and through the Vyflhas they reach the subtle form. 
The incarnations Rama, Krsna, and otheis are Vibhavas, the 
Vyuhas are those mentioned above, and the subtle form is the 
supreme Brahma(D) called Vasudeva, possessed only of the six 
attributes, Jnana, Aisvarya etc. 

According to Ramanuja, therefore, the Bhagavata doctrine, 
when properly understood, is not opposed to the Sruti and it is 
therefore not reputed by the author of the Vedantasiitras but 
pronounced as correct. It will thus appear that the system was 
known by two names, Pancaratia and Bhagavata, though Bana 
in his Harsacarita speaks of these as two different schools. If 
they were different, the distinction between them was probably 
due to one having adopted one form of the doctrine explained 
above and the other, the other. Under Sutra 45, Samkaracirya 
accuses the Pancaratras of treating the Vedas with contempt, 
since it is stated in one of their books that Sandilya, not having 
found the way to the highest good in the four Vedas, had re- 
course to this Sastia Ramanuja ans\\ers this accusation by 

37 [ B. O. Bfaandorkar’i Work*, VoL I. ] 
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saymg that a similar statement occurs in the Bhumavidya (Chin- 
dogya Up. VII. I ). Narada is represented there as saying that 
he has studied all the Vedas and other branches of learning and 
still he only knows the Mantras and not the Atman. This does 
not involve the contempt of the Vedas, but the object of the 
statement is simply to extol the Bhumavidya or the philosophy 
of the highest object that is explained furthei on. Or the sense 
is that Narada studied all the Vedas but was not keen enough to 
comprehend the nature of the Atman, though set forth in those 
works. Precisely the same interpretation should be laid on this 
statement of S.i.ndilya’s not having found the way to the highest 
good in the four Vedas, and it should not be construed as in- 
volving contempt for the Vedas 

Ramanuja’s system is thus the same as the Pahcaratra or 
Bhagavata. The sacred books of this latter are the Pancaratra- 
Saihhitas, three of which, the Pauskara, Satvata, and Parama, are 
quoted by Ramanuja m the passage referred to above. The 
following exist in the library of Jasvantrao Gopalrao of Patan 

a Laksmi-Samhita, Gr. S 3,350. 
b Jnanamrtasara-Samhita, Gr. S. 1,450. 
c Paramagamacudamani-Samhita, Gr. S. 12,500. 
d Paujkara-Sarahita, Gr S. 6,350. 
e Padma-Samhita, Gr. S. 9, 000. 
f Vrddhabrahma-Saihhita, Gr S. 4,533. 

The book printed as Naradapahcaratia in the Bibliotheca 
Indica is only one of these that are marked b. A copy of c 
was purchased by me for the Government of Bombay two years 
ago. Whatever may be the time when these and other Sam- 
hitas were written and the religion received a definite shape, 
the root of the Bhagavata 01 P.incaratra system is to be traced 
to very remote times Its distinguisliing features are, as we 
have seen, the worship of Vasude\a as the supreme Brahma and 
the doctrine of Bhakti or faith and Love as the way to salvation 
It does not trace all our finite thought and feeling to a principle 
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alien to the soul such as Pralcm or Maya, as the Samkhya or 
Advaita Vedanta does, and look upon freedom from that sort 
of thought and feeling as Moksa or deliverance. It is a system 
of popular religion and has not such a metaphysical basis as either 
of those two has Vasudeva was recognised as the supreme deity 
even in the time of Patahjali, for under Panini IV, 3, 98, the 
author of the Mahabhasya states that the Vasudeva occurring in 
the Sutra is not the name of a Ksatriya, but of Tatrabhagavat, 
which term is explained by Kaiyata, as signifying a certain [ form 
of the ] Supreme Deity And since Panini himself directs us in 
that Sfltra to append the termination aka to Vasudeva in the 
sense of ‘one whose Bhakti or object of devotion is Vasudeva’ 
the worship of Vasudeva is older than that grammarian also. 
In forming some conception of the origin of this culms, other 
circumstances than those hitherto mentioned must be taken 
into consideration In the Narayaniya section of the Maha- 
bharata, the Paiicaratra is represented as an independent religion 
professed by the Satvatas and is also called the Satvata religion' ; 
and Vasu Upancara, who was follower of that religion, is 
spoken of as worshipping the Supreme God according to the 
Sitvata manner ( vidhi ) which was revealed in the beginning 
by the Sun = The religion is stated to be the same as that taught 
to Arjuna by Bhagavat himself when the armies of the Pandavas 
and the Kuius were drawn up in battle-array and Arjuna’s heart 
misgave him ’ Thus the Bhagavadgita belongs to the literature 
of Vasudeva worship. In the Bhagavata-Purana, the Satvatas 
are represented as calling the highest Brahma ( n ), Bhagavat 
and Vasudeva, and as worshipping and adoring Krsna in a 
peculiar way 4 Ramanuja too lefers, as we have seen, to the 
Satvatasamhita Satvat was the name of a descendent of Yadu 
as we learn from the Puranic genealogies, and his race was the 
race or clan of the Satvatas The Satvatas are mentioned in the 

1 Chapter 348, verses 34, 55, 84, 

2 Chapter 335, verses 19, 24. 

3 Chapter 348, verses 8 , chapter 346 serses 11. 

i BhSgavata FurSqa, ix. 9 49 , XI. 21. 1. 
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Bhagavata along with the Andhakas and Vrsnis, which were two 
of the Yadava tribes ’ Vasudeva himself was a prince of that 
race, being called Satvatapuihgava ^ About the time when 
Panini flounshed or when the Upanisads were written, and even 
later when Buddhism and Jainism arose, the energies of the 
Indian mind were directed to religious speculation, and we find 
a variety of systems coming into vogue. In this intellectual race, 
the Ksattriyas took a much more active part than the Brahmans 
In the Chandogya Upanisad, a prince of the name of Pravahana, 
the son of JaibalaJ and Asvapaii, King of the Kekaya country, ' 
appear as teachers of religious truth and Brahmans as learners , 
and in the former passage it is even stated that the Ksatnyas 
were the original possessors of that knowledge. Similarly, in the 
Kausitakibrahraanopanisad, we find Ajatasatru, king of Kasi, e\- 
plaining the true Brahnia(n) to Balaki the Gargya, who had onh 
pretended to teach it to the king, but did not know it really. 
The same story is told in the Brhadiranyaka Buddha was a 
Ksattriya and -belonged to the Sakya clan , so was Mahavira, who 
belonged to the race of the Jnatrkas Since then the Ksatnyas 
were so active at the time in propounding religious doctrines and 
founding sects and schools, we may very w-ell suppose that a 
Ksattiiya of the name of Vasudeva, belonging to the Yadava, 
Vrsni, or Satvata lace, founded a theistic system as Siddhartha of 
the Sakya race and Mahavira of the Jfiatrka race founded atheistic 
systems. And just as Buddha under the title of ‘Bhagavat’ is 
introduced as the teacher in Buddhistic works, so is Vasudeva 
as Bhagavat introduced in the Bhagavadgita and some other parts 
of the Mahabharata That must have been one of his most 
prominent names, since his followers were in later times -called 
Bhagavatas. Or perhaps, it is possible that Vasudeva was a 
famous prince of the Satvata race and on his death was deified 

1 Bhagavata FurSna, 1 . 14, 25 . in, 1, 22, 

2 Ibid, XI. 27, 1 ; I 2 32. 

3 V.3. 

4 V. IJ, 
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and worshipped hj’ his clan , and a body of doctrines grew up 
in connection with that worship, and the religion spread from 
that clan to other classes of the Indian people In the course of 
time other elements got mixed with it We have seen that 
Ramanuja considers Rama, Krsna and otheis to be only Vibhavas 
or incarnations of Vasudev a and they are so represented in the 
Narayaniya also. This means that the legends and worship of 
those deified heroes became identified with Vasudeva , and the 
traditions about the Vedic Visnu and the Puranic Narayana, 
who dtew out the submerged earth were also in subsequent 
times referred to him, and thus the vaiious forms of modem 
Vaisnavism arose 

It is theiefore clear that the P.1ncaratra was a distinct system 
independent of the Vedas and Upanisads But during the early 
centuries of the Christian eia, while the country was under the 
domination of foreigner.^ of the ^aka, Palhava, and Yavana races, 
the Buddhists had grown powerful With the restoration of the 
native dynasties in the fourth centurj', tlie influence of Brahmans 
increased, and they then began a fieice conflict with all heretics. 
These were cried down as scoffers, atheists, nihilists (Vainasikas), 
ere. The great Mimamsakas — Sabarasvamin, Mandanamisra, 
Kumarila, and others, flourished during this period of conflict. 
They ran down even the Aupanisadas or the holders of the Jfiana- 
marga, i. e , the religion of the Upanisads, as against the Karma- 
marga or the saciificial religion. The Bauddhas and Jamas who 
had no regard for the Vedas whatever met them on independent 
or rationalistic grounds But the Aupanisadas fought them on 
the field of the Vedic orthodoxy and succeeded in maintaining 
their position. There were unquestionably in ancient times 
several Aupanisada systems , but it was the doctrine of the un- 
reality of the world and the unity of spirit with which the name 
of Saiiikarac.irya is connected and which has been characterized 
by the Madhvas as but Buddhistic nihilism in disguise, that 
succeeded on the present occasion. And that doctrine was by 
Others considered as subversive of religion and certainty. 
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Samkaracarya and his followers did not treat tenderly the reli- 
gious systems that had become popular, such as that of the 
Bhagavatas or Pancaratias and ot the Pasupatas It was, therefore, 
Ramanuja’s endeavour to put down the pernicious doctrine of 
Maya or unreality, and seek a Vedantic and philosophic basis for 
the religion of Bhakti or Love and Faith that had existed from 
times immemorial ; and thus the Pancaratra system, which was 
independent of the Vedas before, became in his hands a system 
of the Vedanta or an Aupanisada system. 



A BUDDHIST JATAKA STORY lU PATANJALI.* 

[From the Transactions of the I^mth International Consress of 
Orientalists, London, 1892, Volume, pp 421 ff ]. 

The Adiccupatthanajaiaka, No 175 of Fausboll’s edition ( vol. 
II, p. 72 ), IS to the following effect .-In former times, while 
Brahmadatta was reigning at Benares, the Bodhisatto was born 
in the family of a Brahmana, and after finishing his education 
at Takkhasila, became an Isi hermit( Rsi ), and lived on the 
slooes of the Himalaya togethei with <1 crowd of followers or 
disciples. After having spent a long time there, he came down 
from the heights, and lived together with his followers in a hut 
made of leaves in the confines of a village in the vicinity. 
When the hermits went into the village for alms, a monkey 
used to get into the hut of leaves, spill the water, break the pots, 
and clear his bowels in the fire-sanctuary. After the hermits had 
lived for a year in the village, they made up their minds to re- 
turn to the slopes of the Himalaya, as the heights had at that time 
become charming by means of flowers and fruits , and begged 
leave of the villagers The villagers expressed their intention to 
give a feast to the hermits at their hut before their departure 
and the next day brought a great many nice eatables to the 
hermitage. The monkey, thinking of inducing the villagers to 
feed him also, assumed the appearance of one practising religious 
austerities and of a pious being, and stood adoiing the sun. The 
villagers seeing him in that attitude, and observing that those 
who lived in the vicinity of good men became good themselves, 
said — 

wlrttwlIefiT I 

“ Among beings of all species, theie are ( some ) who aie enno- 
bled by their viituc , see, a \ile monkey adores the son Ihe 

This and the following two articles appear as “Miscellaneous 
Notes ” in the Transactions of the Congress [ N. b U. ] 
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Bodhisatto, finding that the men were praising the monkey in 
this manner, and observing that they were pleased with an 
undeserving creature, said - 

^ ftwl' ** ^ * 

“ You do not know his conduct ; you praise him without know- 
ing ; he cleared his bowels in the fire-sanctuary, and broke pots ” 

Thereupon, knowing the hypocrisy of the monkey, they 
struck him with sticks and fed the hermits. 

Under Panini 1. 3 . 25 , Patanjah gives as an instance of the 
first Varttika 3TTf^FtrH*n%8^, “ he adores the sun ” and quotes 
the following verses 

fe tg ^ n 
fi? jmr I 

“ Among many unintelligent beings there is (possibly one) who 
is intelligent, seeing that in this crowd ( army ) of monkeys, one 
adores the sun. 

“ Do not think he is intelligent and is as we are , even this is 
his monkeyism, that he adores (apes the adoration of the ) Sun.” 

Here the story is not given ; but theie can be no question 
that whatever it may have been, a monkey is seen putting him- 
self into an attitude of adoring the Sun, and in this respect it 
resembles the Buddhist Jataka. In both, the two verses are 
spoken by two different persons The speaker of the first 
verse supposes that the attitude the monkey assumes is out 
of real devotion for the sun, wherein we have another point of 
resemblance But m the Mahabhasya the adoration is regarded 
as indicating such an intelligence in a monkey as men possess , 
while in the Jataka story it is attributed to piety The same 
Ml ord, stha with upa, is used in both ; but the verse in Patanjah 
being in Sanskrit, where the distinction between the Atmane- 
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pada and Patasmaipada is to be carefully observed, the Atmane- 
pada is used, as real adoration of the sun is meant ; in the Pah 
the distinction between the voices is lost The impression of 
the first speaker is corrected in both by the second, wherein we 
have a fifth point of agreement. But intelligence is denied by 
the second speaker in the one case, and piety in the other, 
which difference depends upon the original difference pointed 
out above In the Mahabhasya story, a crowd of monkeys is 
seen before him by the first spe.ikei , while in the Jataka there is 
only one monkey In the second veise in Patanjali, the Paras- 
maipada is used, as reality is denied to the adoration, and it is in 
consequence no adoration Whatever, therefore, may have 
been the story from which these two verses have been extraaed 
in the Mahabhasya, the resemblance between it and the Jitaka 
story IS so great as to warrant us in rttributing a common origin 
to them, and regaiding them as different versions of the same 
story, though we have no grounds for holding them as identical. 


[ R. O. Bbandukar’i Worki^ Tol. t. 



DATES OF THE VEDANTAKALPATARU, VACASPATI, 
UDAYANA AND RAMANANDA. 


[ Trom tba Tranifeetions of the Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists, London, 1892, Volume I. pp. 423 S. ] 

In noticing the Vedantakalpataru of Amalananda, Dr. Hall, 
m his “Index to the Bibliography of the Indian Philosophical 
systems”, says : — “It was written in the days of one Raja Krsna, 
who had a brother Mahadeva.” 

A more definite statement was not possible at the time 
when Dr. Hall wrote. But since that time we have made 
greater progress in the knowledge of Indian antiquities, and can 
now with ease determine who this Raja Krsna was who had a 
brother of the name Mahadeva. The verse occurring in the 
Kalpataru is as follows * — 



“I begin the Kalpadiuma ( wish-fulfilling tree), calculated to 
adorn the garden of Vedanta, while the King Krsna, the son of 
Jaitra, is protecting the earth in a manner to exalt the Yadava 
race by his fame, along with his brother Mahadeva ; and the 
Lord of the serpents is resting himself after the long-continued 
exertion consequent upon ( bearing ) the burden of the earth.” 

These princes, Krsna and Mahadeva, who were sons of 
Jaitra, and belonged to the Yadava race, were the princes of 
those names of the Yadava dynasty of Devagiri. The introduc- 
tion to Hemadri’s Vedanta-khanda and the inscriptions speak of 
them as the sons of Jaitrapala, and we are told that they suc- 
ceeded their grand-father Singhana. During Krsna’s lifetime 
Mahadeva only assisted him in the government, and became 
sole king himself after Krsna’s death. reigned from 1247 
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A. D. to 1260 A. D.' The Kalpataru was therefore written in the 
interral between these two dates, i. e about the middle of the 
thirteenth century Vacaspatimisra, on whose work, the Bhimati, 
the Kalpataru is a commentary, lived sufficiently long before 
this date to acquire reputation as an important author. 

Another latest limit to Vacaspati’s date is Saka 1174 or 125a 
A. D., in which year a commentary on Bhasarvajha's NyAyasara 
was written by Raghavabhatta, who mentions or quotes from 
Vacaspati and Udayana ^ Dr Hall gives the time of Bhoja of 
Dhara as the earliest limit ; for, Vacaspati, he says, quotes Bhoja.’ 
Unfortunately he has not stated where Bhoja is quoted by him ; 
but if It is the passage from Rajavarttika quoted at the end of the 
Sathkhyatattvakaumudi that he means, the Rajavarttika has not 
yet been discovered, and we do not know for certain who its 
author is. The statement made by Dr Hall that it was com- 
posed by Bhoja is based simply on the information given by 
Ki^inAtha^astri Astaputre, which is more than questionable.'^ 

But if the supposition that the Rajavarttika was written by 
Bhoja is correct, the earliest limit for Vacaspati’s date is the 
period between 996 a. d and 1051 a. d. Vacaspati thus 
flourished between about 1050 and 1250 a. d. But in this 
period we have also to place Udayana, and assign to him a date 
later than Vacaspati, for Udayana has commented on the Vartti- 
kitatparyatika of Vacaspati Another earliest limit to the date 
of Udayana IS Mka 913 or 991 a d, in which year Sridhara’s 
Kandali was written. In his commentary on Udayana’s Kirani- 
vali, Vardhamana, the son of Gangesa, says in his explanation 
of one passage that therein Udayana sets forth the view of the 
Kandali. 


1 Se* my Early Eiatory of the Deeean, p. 86. 

2 Dc. HftU's Bibliography, p. 16. 

3 SlihkbyaiSra, lotroduotion, p. 40, note 

4 Ibid, p. 49, aeto. ' • 
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The Kalpataru is mentioned by Ramananda in his com- 
ment on Samkaracarya's Bhasya on the Vedantasutra I 4.1 1.' He 
states that the explanation given by the author of the Prakatartha 
about the accent in the word Pahcajana has been refuted by the 
author of Kalpataru. Thus we have the author of the Praka- 
tartha first, then Amalananda, the author of the Vedantakalpa- 
taru, about 1250 A. D. ; and after him Ramananda, the author 
of the Ratnaprabha, published in the Bibliotheca Indica. 


Sd> BibL Ind, Volume I, p. J 363. 



The latest limit of the date of the origin of the 

CONCEPTION or THE TeN AvaTARAS OF ViSNU AND OF THE 
Widow Marriage Text. 

[ From the transactions of tho Ninth International Gongrasa o 
Orientalists of 1892, London, Volume I, pp. 425 ff ]. 

A manuscript of a work entitled Dharmapariksa, by Amita- 
gatij a Digambara Jama and the author of the Subhasitaratna- 
■ samdoha, which was written in Vikramasamvat 1050, in the 
reign of Munja of Dhara, has recently fallen into my hands. It 
was composed in 1070 Vikrama, as we are told in the following 
verses 

“ When a thousand and seventy years of King Vikrama had 
elapsed, this sastra, full of the incomparable nature of the reli- 
gion of the Jmendia, in which other creeds have been con- 
demned, was finished. ” 

Amitagati makes use of a stoiy to convey his precepts, 
in the couise of which the God Visnu, and the several acts un- 
worthy of him as the Supreme' Being which he did while he 
lived in the woilJ as Rama and Krsna, are spoken of. In con- 
nection with this I find the following verse . — 

S?: I 

“ A fish, a tortoise, a boar, a Man-lion, Vamana ( dwarf ), 
Rama, Rama, Rama, Buddha and Kalkin, — these are known as 
ten ( forms of Visnu ). ” 

There is a marginal note on Prthu in which the word is 
explained as meaning Sukara or “ boar. ” The three Ramas arc 
of course Parsuraina, Rama, the son of Dasaratha, and Balaraujui 
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or Krsna. The last is spoken of independently in several places 
as an incarnation of Visnu. 

In another place, when the divine wharacier of Visnu is 
called in question, we have — 

nW! «!f: snvftN ( feHi'tl 

" Why did he, like an ordinary miserable living being, become 
a Fish, a Tortoise, a Boar, a Man-lion, Vamana ( dwarf ), and 
Rjma thrice ? ” 

Here we see that the idea of the ten incarnations of Visqu 
had become quite an ordinary article of belief in 1070 Vikrama 
or 1014 A D , and Buddha had been received into the popular 
Brahmanic pantheon In the latter verse the two last incarna- 
tions have been omitted, probably because the object was to re- 
present the births of Visnu in previous ages of the world , while 
the ninth belongs to the present, and the tenth to a future age. 

A little farther on, a story is told of a recluse of the name of 
Mandapakausika. On one occasion he sat down to dinner along 
with other recluses Seeing him sitting in their company, the 
other recluses rose up, afraid to touch him, as if he were a 
Cindala Mandapakausika asked them why they rose up as 
they should at the sight of a dog. They told him that he had 
become a recluse immediately after he had been a Brahmacarm, 
and without going through the intermediate order by marrying 
a wife and seeing the face of a son A man without son does not 
go to heaven ; nor are religious mortifications successful, if gone 
through by one in that condition. He then went away and 
asked men of his caste to give him a girl in marriage ; but as he 
bad become an old man, nobod/ would give his daughter to 
him. Thereupon he went back to the recluses and told them of 
this, when they advised him to marry a widow and assume the 
life of a householder By doing so, no sm was incurred by either 
party, as suted in the scriptures of the recluses ( tapasagamc ). 
For they said — 



Thi Text iboot Widow Rimabbusi iQi 

sraftr> ^ srat qft?r ^ • 

«nawKf5 qrrttnrf ii 

“ In these five distressful conditions, viz., when the husband has 
renounced the world, is an eunuch, is not found, has fallen away 
from caste, or is dead, another husband is allowed to women. ” 

The text on the subject, occurring m the Smrtis of Para£ara 
and Narada, and also in that of Manu, according to a statement 
of Madhava contained in his commentary on Parisara, though 
not found there now, is as follows — 

^ ^ ^ qal I 

Jtnfarf •• 

The difference, we see, is little ; the words arc merely transposed 
in the first line, and we have for This transposition, 
however, allows of the proper locative of being used, 

without the violation of the metre. It will thus appear that the 
text was known in 1014 A D., and widow marriage was not a 
thing quite unheard of at that time. 



THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SUTRAS OF ASvAU- 
YANA AND SAMKHAYANA AND THE SAKALA AND 
BASKALA SAKHAS OF THE RKSAMHITA. 

[ From the Transaotion of the Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists, London, 1893, pp, 411 £f ]. 

A Manuscript of a work Anukramanikadhundhu was pur- 
chased by me for the Government collection about two years 
ago. It was bought by my agent from a Brahman of Samkha- 
yana school, living at a village called Brahmapol, about two 
miles from Jayapur, along with other Vedic works belonging to 
the school. It consists of the Sarvanukrama in a tabulated form 
In each line wc have first the number of the hymn, then the fiisi 
pada of the first verse, and afterwards follow in order the num- 
bers of the vargas and of the verses of which the hymn is com- 
posed, the name of the Rsi, and the deity, and the metre. The 
next hymn is treated similarly in the next line When the parti- 
culars referring to a hymn cannot be completely given in a 
single line, we have more than one, i e., a paragraph. The 
Suktas are numbered continuously from i to 1017, and the end 
of the Adhyaya is simply marked with the letters Adhya. The 
Vilakhilyas come between hymns 668 and 669, i. e., after viii, 
48, and are numbered from i to 10. The manuscript was tran- 
scribed on Sunday the 7th of the dark fonnight of Bhadrapada, 
in the Samvat year 1796, and is thus a hundred and fifty years 
old. 

This tabulated Anukramani agrees in all respects with the 
Sarvanukrama of Katyayana, as I have found from a comparison 
of parts here and there with the statements at the top of the 
hymns in Professor Max Muller’s edition and with the original 
Sarvanukrama. The number of verses in vii, 21 is, however, 
given as nine, because it would appear, at first sight, the tenth is 
the same as the last verse of the previous hymn. In other places, 
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however, where the same verse occur-, at the end of two succes- 
sive hymns, it is not left out of account , so that there is pro- 
bably a mistake heie The numbei of hvmns, 1017, is the same 
as that given in the Anuv.‘ikliiukiam.ini, inJe.ted in the Sarvanu- 
krama, and found m the Vulgate But oui Dhundhu differs fiom 
the last in omitting one of the eleven Valakhilj^a hymns, viz., that 
beginning with yaw) tvijo ( viii, 58 ) , but agrees with the Sarva- 
nukrama Tor this also omits the 11311111, and an anonymous 
commentary on the \\ ork, existing 111 one of my lecent collec- 
tions of manuscripts, agrees with the text, as it contains no 
reference to it 

The author of the Bhasya on the Caranavyulia, often noticed 
by scholars, says that the omission of viii 58 constitutes the dis- 
tinction between the Samkhayana and Asvalayana Sakhas. At 
the same time, he notices the insertion of two of the three verses 
composing the hymn into X, 88, but only as .1 khila, and, con- 
sequently, not to be counted. The woik before me does not 
notice the insertion, probably just on this account, assigning to 
the hymn nineteen verses, which it has in the Vulgate. It will 
thus appeal that the statement of the commentator as to the 
omission of viii. 58 in the Samlthayana Samhita is confirmed by 
my manuscript , and the Sarvanukrama, agieeing with both, seems 
to follow the text used by the school of Sainlchayana, rather than 
that used by the Asvalayana school. 

But the statement of the commentator and this conclusion 
are contested by Pro! Oldcnberg, and the grounds are these < 
In thp Upakarana ceremony, usually called Sravani by us, after 
the name of the month in which it is peiformed, oblations are 
thrown into the fiie aftei the lepetition of the first and last verses 
of each Mandala. In the Samkhayana Gihya Sutra the last verse 
that is directed to be repeated is “ tac clumyor avrnimahe, ” etc., 
which, therefore, must have been the l.ist verse of the tenth 
mandala of the Samhita followed by Samkhayana Similarly in 
another place in the Sutra, the teacher having taught to the 
pupil the whole of the Veda ending with Samyoi Barhaspatya, 19 
39 [ B. a. Bkiandarkttc's Worki, YoL L ] 
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spoken of. Saihyor Barhaspatj^a here means, according to Vina- 
yaka, the commentator on the Sutra, thesecond verse, 
etc occuiing at the end of the last hymn, and not that same 
verse occuriing m the middle. Now, on the evidence of aKarika, 
quoted in a Prayoga or manual of domestic rites, noticed by 
Professor Weber in his first Beilm catalogue ( p. 314), it is 
concluded that the Biskala Samhita of the Rgveda ended with 
the verse “ etc., and since Samkhayana prescribes that 

verse for the last oblation, that this is the Samhita that $am- 
khayana followed, and that his Sutra was written for those who 
accepted the Baskala Samhita. 

To determine this point, it is necessary to trace the source 
of the information contained m the Karika noticed by the two 
scholars, and to bring together the statements of subsequent 
writers based on that source The KSrika occurs in the 
work entitled Asvalayana-Grhya-KaiTka, attributed to Kumarila. 
Whether this writer is the same as Rumania the great Mimam- 
saka 1$ a point which I, at least, do not consider to be settled. 
There is a copy of It in the Government collection of 1883-84 
made by me, it bears the number 509 The collection A. of 
1881-82, also made by me, conrains two copies of a Bha§ya on 
the Karikas, Nos 176 and 177. No. 176 is an excellent manu- 
script and contains the original as well as the commentary. The 
author of the latter does not give his name , and though the 
name Narayana does occur m one place, still it is written in such 
a manner that it remains doubtful whether it is meant as the 
name of the commentator In the introduction we are told, 
“ First of all, Narayana, the author of the Vrtti, composed his 
Work, as it was difidcult for persons of little learning, who had 
simply a smattering of a part of the sacred lore, to perform the 
various ceremonies prescribed by Asvalayana with the help of 
the Sutra alone. Tabng the Vrtn as a basis, and considering 
the views of Jayanta and otheis which aie in conformity with the 
Sutra, the author of the Karika composed the Karika, setung 
forth the procedure in order Still, some people neglecting this 
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Kirika, though of use to carry one through the rites, on account 
of the difficulty arising from its brevity, and regarding a paddhati 
( manual ) alone to be useful in this respect, perform the rites 
for themselves, and cause others to perform them ( in accordance 
with it ). Therefore, on account of the impossibility of remo- 
ving doubts, by a mere Paddhati as to what is first and what is 
lasr, whether a thing exists or does not exist in the whole body 
of rites, prescribed in the Grhya Sutras, some one, through the 
favour ol the deity, presiding over the ceremonial having sat at 
the feet of a master, the like of whom is not to be found, of 
the name of Vuppadevabhatta, residing in the city of Kalamba, 
and belonging to the Asvalayana school of the ^veda, for 
receiving instructions in the interpretation of the Karika, is now 
expounding the whole Karika, for removing doubts concerning 
the body of rites that are performed, making use of what was 
taught to him by his master. 

From this it appears that the Karika was written in accord- 
ance with Nirayana’s Vrtti, the \iews of Jayanta and others 
being also represented ; and in the work itself the Bhagavadvrtti- 
krt and Jayanta ate frequently mentioned ’ Now, as regards 
the point in question, Naidhruvi-Naniyana’s Vrtti on Asv. Gr. iii. 
5. 9, is ! “ It IS well known to students that this itself ( and no 

qJiR^rTK; 5F^fcl?if«rar?rR'^l 1 
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other ) is the Sutra and Grhya of the Sakala traditinal text and 
the Baskala text For the Sakalas ‘ Samani va akutih ’ is the 
verse, because it is the liiial one of their Samhita ; wliile foi the 
Baskalas, ‘ tac chamyor avinlmahe ’ is the one, being at the end 
of their Samhita Construing it thus is proper’.” The Karika 
based on this Vrtti is that noticed by Protessor Weber in the fiist 
Berlin Catalogue, and runs thus The last oblation ( ahuti 
thrown into the fire ) of the Sakalas is aftei ( the repetition of 
the Rk. ‘ samani vah, ’ and the last oblation of the Baskalas, after 
( the repetition of) the Uk ‘tac chamyor ”3 The commentary on 
this is;-“In the province of Rgveda there are five diffeient 
Sakhas, Asvalayani, Sainkhayani, the Sakalas, Baskalas and Man- 
dukas. Of these, the last oblation of the Sakalas is by lepeating 
‘ samani vah. ’ and the last oblation of the Baskalas is by lepeating 
* tac chamyor.’ ’ Everything else is the same This same Asva- 
layana Sutra IS of use for the performance of the rites to the 
followers of the Asvalayana Sakha, and to the Sakalas and 
Bajkalas.s” Jayanta m the Vimalodayamala thus speaks about the 
point Since this itself ( and no other ) is the Sutra of Sakala 
and Baskala, and this the Grhya of the two Samhitas, those 
who end then Samhita by the verse, ‘ Samani va akutih’ throw an 
oblation into the fiic after repeating this verse and then offer 
to the Svistakrt , wdiilc those who read ‘ tac chamyor avrnimahe ’ 
at the end of then text throw an oblation on repeating that 
verse and then otfer to the Svistakrt and not on repeating 

1 Sae p. 168, Bibl. Ind Edn. 
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The Sukta ‘tag chamyor* m Sakala Samhita 

‘ samani va akutih. ’ This sense is obtained from the word ‘cka,’ 
which occurs in both the Sutras.' 

It will thus be seen that the "souicc of the information 
used by Professor Oldenberg is Naidhruvi-Narayana’s statement 
in the vycti , and though Jayanta’s direct connection with Nara- 
yana’s work is not mentioned, still the passage from his work is 
so greatly like that occurring in the vrtti, that there is hardly any 
reasonable doubt that it is based on the vrtti, or both derived 
from a common source If, then, the Baskala Sarfihita ended 
with “tac chamyor” etc , while the Sakala with “Samani va 
Akutih”, the Samlshayana Sutra, whicli piescnbes “tac chamyor” 
etc. as the verse for the last oblation m the Upakarana cere- 
mony, must be a Sutia of the Baskala Sakh.i , and as according 
to Saunaka, the Samhita of this school had eight hymns more 
than that of the Sakalas, and the arrangement of some of the 
smaller books composing the first Mandala was different, it 
follows that the statement of the commentator on the Carana- 
vyuha that ^amkhayana Samhita differed from Asvalayana’s, 
which is the same as that of the ^akalas, only m excluding viii. 
58, cannot be true, and there is no Samhita exactly correspond- 
ing to the Sarvanukrama, which also excludes this hymn. At 
the same time, though my manuscript was in the possession of 
a Brahman of the Samkhyayana school, along with the other 
works decidedly belonging to that school, still it should be con- 
sidered as not representing the Samhita of that school But, on 
the other hand, it must not be forgotten that those same writers 
who give us the information which leads to these conclusions 
tell us as a fact well known to students of Asvalayana’s Sutra, 
that that was the Sutra and Grhya of Baskalas as well as of the 
Sakalas The same fact is stated by Gargya-Narayana in his 
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comment on the first Srauta Sutra of Asvalayana, The expres- 
sion ‘idam eva’ oi 'ctad eva/ used by them, would show that this 
same and no other was, according to the commentators, the 
Sutra of the Baskalas ; and if the Samkhayana Sutra was pecu- 
liarly theirs and the Asvalayana that of the Sakalas, they were 
not aware o' the fact. Again, if, following these commentators 
and looking to the present condition of the text, we exclude the 
hymn containing ‘tac chamyor’ etc. from the Sakala Samhita, 
and hold it to have at no time formed part of it, the traditional 
number of Rks in it, viz io 58 ol' 4 , exceeds the real number by 
15, which is exactly the number of Rks contained in that hymn. 
This in itself would show that the hymn formed part of that 
Samhita at some time, and if we mterprete the Grhya Sutias 111. 
5, 8 and 9, independently of Naidhruvi-Narayana, and in ac- 
cordance with Asvalayana’s usual style, we shall find that he 
supports our inference And if this inference is correct, all the 
difficulties pointed out above will disappear, and ^amkhayana’s 
Sutra as well as Asvalilyana’s will have to be considered as a 
Sutra for both the Sakalas and the Baskalas. 

According to Narayana, Asvalayana uses the word eka in 
lii. 5 8 to indicate that the verse “Samani va akutih” should be 
used to the exclusion of “tac chamyor avrnimahe”, which is 
prescribed in the next sutra , and the wotd eka in this last sutra 
or 111. 5. 9 IS used to indicate that ‘tac camyor avrnimahe’ should 
be used to the exclusion of ‘Samani va akutih’ Thus the sense 
is, that or this verse should be used, and not both, 1 e., vikalpa or 
option is here allowed ; but it is a vyavasthita vikalpa, 1. e , one 
course is to be followed by one class of men and the other by 
another Now, Asvalayana’s usual way of expressing a vikalpa 
is by the use of the word Va, as in 1. 10 9 ; 1. ii. 13 ; 1. 14 5 , 

1 15 6 , 1. 19. 2 , 1 20. I etc etc and we find the word used 
even a little before m the section under consideration in the 
Satra 111 5.3 Different courses for two classes of persons are 
prescribed by naming one of the classes, as in 1. 7. 9 where 
Jimadagnas are mentioned, and i. 10. 9, where we have the 
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Pancavattis, or by using rlie word eke, i e “some”, as in i. 4 2; 
i 13 6, etc So t!icn if he meant the verse mentioned in in 5. 
8 tor the Sakalas and that in 111. 5. 9 foi the Baskalas, we should 
expect him to name the first school m the first Sutra or the 
second m the second At anj late, even if this mode of expres- 
sion should be considered unneccssaiy, the word va is quite in- 
dispensable. Again, Narayana inteipretes the word eka m these 
two sutras in quite a different manner from that in which he 
interpretes it in 111 5 6 In this last sutra the word is used to 
prevent the repetition of the nextveise in the text of the Samhita, 
while in the two, it is, he says, used to prevent the verse in the 
next or the preceding sutra from being repeated in addition to 
the one occuiring in the Sutia itself And Narayana himself is by 
no means certain about the explanation he has given , for he 
Winds it up by saying “ ity evam niveso yuktah, ” which means 
“This construction IS icasonable,” or rather according to the 
sense of the word nivesa as used by the grammarians, it means, 
“Asvalayana should pioperly have put in words to that effect.” 

The true explanation of the two sutras seems to me to 
be this Asvalayana evidently meant to prescribe the first and 
the last verse of each Mandala But since those for whom he 
wrote weie supposed to know the whole Samhita by heart con- 
tinuously without pioper divisions, or perhaps to possess 
a book m which the veises were written continuously 
Without a break, he prescribes a pan ot verses in each case, 
the first of v Inch is tin. last of the pievious Mandala, and 
the second the first of the next Mandala This mode of ex- 
pression can evidently not be used in picsciibiiig the first verse of 
the first Mandala, or the last veise of the last Mandala , hence, 
they must be prescribed separately and singly. But to prevent 
the possibility of the learnei connecting the word dvrea, “pair of 
verses,” with the first verse that has to be prescribed singly, and 
of his repeating the second verse also of the liisc Mandala, the word 
‘eka’ is used m the Sutra, 111. 5 6, “Agnim ide puiohitam ity eka.” 
But there is no such necessity in the sutra which prescribes the 
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last verse of the tenth Mandala, for even if the word “pair ” were 
brought over to it, it could mean nothing, as nothing follows the 
last verse If, notwithstanding this, the word eka is used in 
that sutia also, the leason must be the same as that which holds 
in the case of the sCitia about the first verse of the first Mandala, 
1. e., It IS used to prevent the next verse for being repeated The 
conclusion to be deiivcd from this is that some verses followed 
the verse “samani va akutih” in the text as it existed m Asvala- 
yana’stime And the last of these additional verses is also 
prescribed in iii 5 9 by Asvalayana , and there too, he uses the 
word eka. What could be the meaning of the word there ? No 
moie versea can be supposed to follow the last of the addittonal 
veises We can understand the meaning or Asvalayana’s object 
111 using the word only if we suppose that the additional verses 
which lollowcd “samani va akutifi” constituted such a hymn as 
the samjnana hymn with fifteen Rks, as given by the author ot 
the commentary on the Carnavyuha, the fifth of which was 
“tac chamyoi'’ etc , and the fifteenth or last also the same. If 
the word eka had not been used in the sutia winch prescribes 
“tac chamyor” etc., the learner, by connecting the word “pair” 
with It, might havv, used the first “tac chamyor ” etc , i. e the 
fifth verse of the hymn, and along with it the sixth also, 
“Nairhastyam ’ etc. But eka prevents the use of this, and the 
result is that the last verse only of samjnana hymn is prescribed. 
But now the question arises, if another hymn followed “ samani 
va akutih,” why does Asvalayana not prescribe its last verse only, 
“tac chamyoi” etc , as is done by Sanikhayana, and why does lie 
prescribe “Samani va akutih” etc. also. The reason must, I think, 
be sought for in some such fact as this, that m his time the sain- 
jnana hymn was considered as a necessaiy appendage of the Sam- 
hita, though the text of the latter ended with “samani va akutil,i,” 
or there was no general agreement that that hymn was not a 
part of the Samlnta , some included it, while others did not. 
To meet both these views, Asvalayana prescribed both the verses , 
so that It IS not vikalpa oi option that Asvalayana allows , an 
option to be construed as resulting in one verse being prescribed 
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for one of the two school?, and the other for the other ; but 
twenty-one Rks are prescribed, and twenty-one ahutis or obla* 
tions for the follow eis of Rgveda generally. And since the 
scholiasts we have consulted inform us of the tradition that 
Asvalayana sutra w as intended for the Sakalas as well as the 
Baskalas, the twenty-one Rks and ahutis must be understood 
as laid down for both 

If, for these reasons, we reject Narayana’s interpretation, and 
admit the supposition that Asvalayana prescribes the two verses 
either because the sampiana hymn formed a necessary appendage 
of the Saihhita, or its rejection was not accepted by all, Sam- 
khayana must be understood to prescribe the last verse only of 
that hymn, not because he intended his Sutra for the Baskalas 
only, but because he acknowledged the samjnina hymn as 
decidedly the last hymn of the Samhita, and not a mere appendage; 
or the view of its being apocryphal was not started in his time, 
or he did not notice it But that view, which is only indicated 
by Asvalayana, gained strength gradually, especially in the 
Sakala school, and about the time of the Anukramanis, the hymn 
was rejected by that school. But the Baskalas were more 
conservative, and retained it. And even the Sakalas, though the 
hymn was thrown out, lepeat at the present day the last verse oi 
it, “ tac chaiiiyor ” etc , in winding up the Sariidhyavaadana and 
the Brahraayajna. It is repeated before the verse “namo brah- 
ma^je,” which is presciibed bv Asvalayana in in. 3. 4 ; and both 
are prescribed in the Grhy.i-parisista (Ed. Bibl. Ind. p. 270, 1 , 8 ) 
This circumstance might not improperly be taken to point to its 
ancient connection with Sakala sarhluta. By the way, it would 
appear, from what I have stated, that the Anukramanis are 
chronologically subsequent to Asvalayana's Grhya. 

And now all the difficulties which I mentioned before have 
been cleared. What the commentator on the Caranavydha says 
as to the difference between the Samhitas of the Asvalayana and 
the ^ariikhayana schools is true, as the Samhita of the latter is 
not necessarily that 01 the Baskalas. These two Sakhas are only 

40 [ R. O. Bbudarkar’a Workit Volt 1* 
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two Sutra Vakhas like those of Apastamba, Hiranyakesin, and 
^audhayana, and do not point to a difFerence of the Samhita text 
If we believe the scholiasts, Asvalayana’s Sutra was intended both 
for the Sakalas and the Baskalas, and we may regard Sathkhayana's 
also as intended for both. That the ^akha of Aivalayana is a 
Sutra ^akha only, and is not tied down to a particular Samhita, is 
also indicated by the present practice of Brahmans of that school, 
who at the end of their Saihdh)^! adorations, have to describe 
themselves individually as Rgvedantargatasvalayana-Sakala-sakha- 
dhyayin. The name of Sakala is added to show what Samtiitii 
it is that he studies, as the name Asvalayana by itself does not do 
so The Baskala $akha seems to be extinct now ; for the author 
of the commentary on the Caranavytiha, after giving its peculia- 
rities on the authority of a Vrtti on the Auukramani, says 
“evam adhyayanabhavacchakha’bhavah, ” “ such a text is not 
studied, therefore the Sakha does not exist. ” The only Samhita, 
therefore, to which both Asvalayana and §arhkh 5 yana now lefer 
IS that of the Sakala school. And the text used by the two Sutra 
schools differs only in the omission of Rv. viii, 58, by the 
followers of Samkhayana. But in this respect they agree with 
the Sarvilnukraraa ; and it is the Asvalayanas who have admitted 
that hymn into their text, or allowed it to remain there in oppo- 
sition to that work. My manuscript, also found with a Biahman 
of the Samkhayana school, really represents the text of his 
school, and of no other ; and the traditional number of Rks in 
the Sakala Samhita, 103807^ is now justified, since at onetime 
the Sarhjnana hymn formed a part of that Samhita. 

It may be remarked in conclusion that the Sutras of Asva- 
layana and Samkhayana about the Upakarana ceremony which 
we have been discussing are adduced by the commentator on 
the Caranavyuha as authorities for including that hymn m the 
text of the Samhita. One can understand how in his eyes the 
Satra of the latter is an authority, believing as he did that the 
Samhita of Samkhayana was the same as that of the Sakala 
school. And probably he attaches the same significance to Asva- 
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layaoa’s prescribing the use of “ tac chatnyor ” as to SamkhA- 
yana’s ; but he has not explained why it is that tlie former pre- 
scribes the last verse of X. 19 1, “ Samani vah, ” etc also. He, 
of course, does not adopt Narayana’s interpretation. According 
to the commentator, the Samhita of all the Rgveda schools is 
the same ; which is true, as we have seen, in the case of the four 
that arc extant. The fifth, the Manduki, has not yet been traced. 

There are two copies, recently transcribed, of the commen- 
tary on the Carnavyuha in the Decan College collections. No. 19 
of 1871-72, and No. 5 of 1873-74. Neither of them contains the 
name of the author. But the work has been lithographed at 
Benares, and also printed in the Benares Sanskrit series, as an 
appendix of the edition ofthePratisakhyaof the White Yajurveda. 
In both, the name of the commentator is given as Mahidasa, who 
wrote the work in the year ( expired ) tridasingadharamite, 
which in the edition in the Benares Sanskrit series is given as 
equivalent to 1613, but which really means 1633, tridasa, mean- 
ing “gods ”, denotes 33, the traditional number of the gods. 
This Mahidasa or Mahidasa is probably the same as the author of 
the commentary on the Lilavati, written in 1644, and noticed in 
my Report for 1883-84 under No. 205 ( pp. 82 and 368 ). The 
dates refer to Samvat, i. e. the era of Vikrama, and that 
correspond to 1577 and 1588 D. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE OPENING SESSION OF 
THE FIRST ORIENTAL CONFERENCE OF INDIA, HELD 
AT POONA ON THE 5TH OF NOVEMBER 1919. 

[ Fiom the Frooeedinga of the First Oriental Conferenoe, Poona, 1980, 
Volume I, PP 13 £F.] 

[ His Excellency the Governor of Bombay presided on the 
occasion. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar was prevented by illness — mainly 
brought on by the exertions involved in preparing the Address — 
from attending the meeting, and so the address had to be read by 
another scholar. This address has been the last literary writing 
of the author. ]. — N. B U. 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I sincerely thank you for having elected me President of 
this Conference My only qualification for this post is that I 
am the oldest of you all, and if time allows, I intend to give you 
an illustration of my age by mentioning the several controversies 
which I have carried on since I began life as a scholar. I take it 
that our body here is composed of two classes of learned men, 
those educated as Pandits of the old school and those who have 
been studying the literature of the country and the inscriptions 
and the antiquities which are found scattered in the different 
provinces, by the application of the critical and comparative 
method. As to the former class, there are at present two Sastras 
mostly studied, namely Vyakarana and Nyaya. In the former, 
Bhatto]! Dlksita’s Siddantakaumud! and Manorama and portions 
of Nagojibhatta's Sabdendusekhara and his Paribhasendusekhara, 
and the Navahniki and the Angadhikara from Patanjah’a Maha- 
bhasya are taught. My only suggestion with reference to this is, 
that the Mahabhasya is such an important and informing work 
that It should be the aim of the Vaiyakarana school to read the 
whole of it with its pupils. I had an occasion in connection 
with a controversy to give the correct sense of the passage of the 
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Mahabhasya under Paiiini V. 5 99 given in the footnote ‘ My 
difficulty ivas great especially because Nagopbhatta in his Uddyota 
on the passage interprets Maur5'as as manufacturers of idols. I 
consulted learned grammar-pandits, but they were not able to 
give me the correct sense olF-hand, because tliis portion of the 
Mahabhasya does not come within the range ot their studies. 

I then wrote a Sanskrit commentary on the passaee, and they 
saw the propriety of taking Maur}’as as a race of princes. My 
intetpretation, that the Mauryas are spoken of in the passage as 
having used golden images for their purpose when they were in 
need of gold, was accepted b)' Prot Kielhorn, who was opposed 
to me in that portion of the controversy, as he wrote to me in a 
private letter and did not contest my view again in the Indian 
Antiquary for 1887, in which the controversy was cairied on. 

The other school, that of the Nyaya, deals with what is 
called the Navya ( or modern ) Nyaya, based upon the Tatva- 
cintamani, composed by Gangesopadhyaya of Bengal, the many 
abstruse commentaries beginning with the Dldhiti of Raghu- 
nathabhatta Siroraant, and ending with the Jagadisi of Jagadisa 
Bhattacarya and the Gadadhari of Gadadhara Bhatjacarya, are 
taught and studied in this school. 

The whole learning has become extremely artificial and 
the student of this school acquires a certain intellectual 
acumen, which, however, is not of much use in ordinary 
matters It is very unfortunate that this modern Nyaya 
should h.ive driven out of the field the system of Logic and 
Didactics of Nyaya, founded by Gaut.ima and elucidated by 
Vatsyayana in his Nyayabhasya, for about the time when this 
Bhisya was written, the Buddhist Mahayana school had ac- 
quired prominence and the two systems carried on controver- 
sies which are interesting to students of the progress of 
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thought. Vacaspati gives some valuable information about 
this point and I have given elsewhere a translation of his 
remark in the following words — “ The revered Aksapada 
having composed the ^astra calculated to lead to eternal 
bliss, and an exposition of it having been given by Paksila- 
svamin, what is it that remains and requires that a 
Vartika should be composed ? Though the author of 
the Bhasya has given an exposition of the Sastra, still 
modern scholars like Dinnaga and others having enveloped 
it 111 the darkncs-. of fallacious aiguinents, that exposition is not 
sufficient toi determining the truth Hence the author of the 
Uddyota dispels the darkness by his work the Uddyota, i e , 
light ( torch )”. On this Uddyota there is a coiunientaiy by 
Vacaspati himself, entitled Vartikatatparyatika and on this again 
Udayana wrote the Tatparyapansuddhi These works repre- 
sent the Brahmanic side of the argumentation with the Maha- 
yanists and a study of them would be both interesting and 
instructive. But this study has disappeared before the cumbrous 
subtleties of the modern Nyaya Still, however, I hear that 
some of these works are read in the Mithila country 

There are other schools also which might be styled (i) the 
literary, (ii) the medical, and (iii) the astronomical or astro- 
logical schools In connection with the first, Kavyas, dramatic 
plays and works on Poetics such as the Kuvalayananda, the 
Kavyaprakasa and the Rasagangadhara are generally taught and 
studied The couise of this school might be improved by 
including some of the works alluded to in the last two treatises. 
As to the other two schools I have nothing to say. I am not 
aware, whether in any of the indigenous establishments there 
exists a Mimamsa school , but I think that there ought to be 
such a school in connection with Dharmasastra in which the 
most important treatises on religious and civil law should be 
taught and the rules of interpretation given by the Mjmaihsakas 
applied for the decision of legal points. I consider it advisable 
that in connection with this Dharmasastra ^ndJiMimamsa school 
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the oldest treatises, the Bhasya of ^abaraswamm and the Vartikas 
of Kumarilabhatta, sliould be regularly studied 

As to the other class of oui body here, viz. that composed 
of critical scholais, the hrst thing vte bate to bear in mind is 
that the study of the Indian literature, inscriptions and antiquity 
according to the critical and comparative method of inquiry, 
so as to trace the history and piogress of Indian thought and 
civilization, is piiinaiily a European study Our aim, therefore, 
should be to closely obseive the mannei in which the study is 
carried on by European scholars and adopt such of their methods 
a? recommend themselves to our awakened intellect To an 
intelligent man this ought to be enough to qualify him for the 
pursuit of ciitical scholarship, and the Government of India 
seemed, at the Conference held at Simla in 1911, to favour the 
idea of opening Rescaich Institutes at the Capital City and 
presidency-towns , but subsequent c\ cuts led to the idea being 
set aside, and instead, the Government provisionally adopted the 
plan of sending qualified Indians to Europe and America to be 
trained under famous Western scholars We have now among 
us several gentlemen, who have leturned after serving out their 
period of apprenticeship There are others among us, who 
have qualified themselves for the purpose by the method alluded 
to above by me 

Between the Western and Indian scholars a spirit of co- 
operation should prevail and not a spirit of depreciation of each 
other We have but one common object, the discovery of the 
truth. Both, however, ha\e picposscssions and even prejudices 
and the same evidence may lead to then aniving at different 
conclusions Often, howevci, when contioversies are carried 
on, the truth comes out prominently, and there is a general 
acquiescence when it does so. To express the same idea in 
other words, the angle of vision, if I may use an expression that 
has become hackneyed, may be and is different The Indian’s 
tendency mav be towards lejecting foieign influence on the 
development of his country’s civilization and to claim high 
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antiquity for some of the occurrences in its history.' On the 
other hand the Furopean scholai’s tendency is to trace Greek, 
Roman oi Christian influence at work in the evolution of new 
points, and to modernize the Indian histoiical and literary 
events. It is on this account that there has been no consensus 
of opinion as to the appro.'timate period when the most anci^t 
portion of the hymns of the Rgveda was composed Some 
refuse to assign it a higher antiquity than i s centuries before 
Christ, while others cany it far to the beginning of Kaliyuga, 
1. e. to about 3101 B C A scholar may have conceived a 
prejudice against the Indian race and may look down upon the 
Vedic Rsis Thus, our critical method is unfortunately too often 
vitiated by extraneous influences But this piobably is due to 
human weakness. A critical scholar should considei his func- 
tion to be just like that of a judge in a law-court , but even there 
human weakness operates, and renders a uumber of appeals 
necessary, so that one judge differs from another, and so does 
one critical scholar from another. 

Now as to the subjects to which our critical studies are 
directed, the principal one is that of the interpretation of the 
Vedas This has been the monopoly of tlie European scholars 
and we Indians have not taken an)' considerable part in it 
But It is indispensably necessary that we should enter the field. 
A European scholar may give up the function of a judge which I 
have attributed to him, and assume that of a prosecuting counsel. 
A certain individual, looking to what are called the Dana-stutis 
or praises of gifts, has given it as his general opinion that the 
old Rsis or seers had no higher aim than the materialistic one — 
the acquisition of wealth. Thus he bases a universal judgment 

1 Notable instances of the former are afiorded by the persistent 
efforts made by some of us to prove that the twelve signs of tho Zodiac 
are not adopted by the Hindus from the Greeks a, though names of the 
signs are the translations of the Greek names, and oven these last are 
given in a verse of Varahamihira Garga, as quoted by the latter states, 

‘ The Ywanas are the Mleochas among whom this Sastra (astronomy, 
and astrology ) is well known , they even are worshipped like i^sis. " 
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on what he finds in about 15 or i6 hymns out of 1017. In the 
same Vasistha Mandala in which he finds such a praise of gifts 
(hymn 18), there are the outpourings of a contrite heart 
afflicted with a deep sense of sinfulness, and humbly begging to 
be forgiven. But such points as this last do not attract the 
attention of the prosecuting counsel. Then again the same 
scholar asserts that “ The hymns of the Rgveda are for the most 
part composed with the technical object of some ritual and this 
object stands quite near to the latei ritual ” This is perfectly 
wrong. The Rgveda collection has been ticaced, from the times 
of the Aitareya Brahmana down to tlie piesent day, as a store- 
house of sacred texts to be uttered and usee whenever any new 
ceremony has to be sanctified Thus the Brahmana again and 
again states “ That contiibutcs to the success of the sacrificial 
worship, which IS possessed of an appropuatc form, 1. e., when 
the act performed is alluded to by the Rg\ eda ” This rule has 
been followed by all writers on later ceremonies The resem- 
blance between the verse and the act may be simply verbal as in 
the prescription of ‘ ^ukiam te, etc ’ ( Rgveda VI, 58, i ) m 
which there IS mention of the bright foim (fulcra) of Pusan, 
i. e., his form during the continuance of the day, to the invo- 
cation of Sukra or the pkiiict Venus in the cei einony called the 
‘ Grahamakha. ’ And this adaptation of different Rgveda verses 
for the performance of the Soma services also, such as a Sastra 
repeated by the Hoia, i e a priest, and for the choice of the 
Anuvakya and Yajya verses, is apparent from the services and 
the verses themselves, so that there is no question that the 
hymns of the Rgveda foi m the storehouse for the preparation of 
the services required for rites that came on in later times, 
( See my Report on the se.irch for Sanskrit MSS. for 1883-8884, 
pages 32 IJ. ). Thus it will be seen that the Rgveda hymns were 
mostly composed for purposes other than those connected with 
the sacrificial ritual and there arc a great many hymns which are 
to be recited in the morning on the first day of the Soma 
sacrifice ( prSitaranuvaka ), which are addressed to Agni, U$as, 
41 [ a. O. Bbandukar'a Worka, V 04 1. ] 
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and the Asvins. The commentator on the Asv. §r. Sfltra 
(IV,i5,iO states that Usas has nothing to do with Soma 
sacrifice ; still as the goddess is connected with the preceding 
Agni and the following Asvins, hymns to her are intended in 
this list. Thus the theory that the hymns to the Vedic deities 
were inspired by the poetic inspiration of beauty holds its ground 
firmly, notwithstanding the assertions of the above-mentioned 
prosecuting counsel of a scholar. The three deities, Agni, Usas 
and Asvins, are represented as manifesting themselves in the 
morning. The old Aryans were accustomed to rise very early 
and enjoy the beauty of the Dawn and its thickening away into 
brighter light. It will be seen from all this that the cult follow- 
ed the composition of hymns and did not precede it in a far 
outweighing measure. 

Then again an attempt has been made to throw discredit 
on the ritual prescribed in the Grhyasfltras and the §rautasiltras 
by tracing them to the practices of savages like the Red Indians of 
America ; and even the Upanayana and the marriage ceremonies 
of the domestic rites and the Diksa ceremony are treated similar- 
ly. But the main points involved in these ceremonies are 
neglected. The priest in the case of Upanayana is the father of 
the boy himself and not a developed form of the '‘medicine man ” 
of the barbarians The boy is dedicated to the service of the 
God Savitar in the words “ O God Savitar, this is thy Brahma- 
Carin ; preserve him, may he not die ” ; and the object of the 
ceremony is not to scare away the evil spirits of whom the 
Acarya or father is afraid. The putting on of the hide of an 
antelope in the Diksa and other ceremonies, the fasting which 
precedes them, and such other practices came down to the Hindus 
from their residence in the forest, where the antelope was a 
familiar figure, and from the necessity of preserving the body 
in an unencumbered condition before the performance of any 
rite. This is done even at the present day when the Brahmans 
have to perform holy functions such as meditation, celebration 
of the birth of such a god as Kfsna, the performance of the 
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^Addha ceremony, etc., and these practices are certainly by no 
means to be traced to the weird performances of the medicine- 
man of the savages. The question of magic rites is an indepen- 
dent one and should not be confounded with the cults pres- 
cribed in the SOtras. As shown by an insaiption, regarding 
a treaty between the king of the Hittites and the king of 
Mitani, found in Asia Minor, the Aryans who ultimately 
migrated to India were the neighbours of the Assyrians or 
Asnryas and must have learnt from their connection with 
these and the Babylonians the art of magic, and the subsequent 
composition of the Atharva-veda must have been greatly influen- 
ced by this circumstance. Therefore, whatever weird and magical 
practices arc to be found in the Hinduism of the day, are not 
unlikely to be traced to this source. 

Notwithstanding such aberrations of scholars as we have 
noticed, European scholarship deserves our highest respect, and 
the erring individuals are corrected by other scholars and on the 
whole no great harm is done. Still, we Indian scholars ought 
to devote ourselves strenuously to Vedic study. Yaska tells us 
that a science should not be taught or communicated to a fault- 
flnding or prejudiced man and the mood to be observed in 
smdying a subjea is, according to the Bhagavadgita, that of 
Staddha, i. e., a disposition to receive whatever strikes as 
reasonable or an attitude of open-mindedness. We are likely 
to be more actuated by this spirit m the study of our Vedas than 
any foreign nation. Still those of us who have not become 
critical scholars by closely observing the method of European 
scholars, or serving out a period of apprenticeship to them, 
exhibit a number of faults and weaknesses which entirely 
vitiate their reasoning. A young man, the editor of a good 
many Sanskrit works, asks me with a derisive smile what the 
necessity was of naming a MS , showing the country it came 
from and the age in which it was written, when the mere fact 
of its presenting a varied reading is enough for all purposes He 
did qot know that when a judge noted down the age of a wit- 
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ness appearing before him, the name of the caste or the com- 
munity or the country to which he belonged, lie got infoimation 
from him which had a value in the estimate of the evidence. 
Similarly another young man, not fully acquainted with the 
critical method, said that Namadeva and Jhanadeva were con- 
temporaries, but that the difference between their languages was 
due to the mistakes of successive scribes He thus believed that 
the scribes could reconstitute the grammar and lexicon of a 
language, forgetting to ask himself why the marvels effected by 
the scribes in the case of Namadeva should not have been effect- 
ed by them in the case of Jnanadeva himself, whose language 
they had not altered. I do not give these as solitary instances 
but as due to the working of a spirit which has rendered Jhane- 
^vara, the author of Jhanesvari, which does not contain the 
name of God Vithob.l at all and whose Maratln is veiy archaic, 
to be the same individual as the author of the Haripltha, whose 
abhahgas teem with allusions to Vithoba and Rakhumai and 
whose language consideiably approaches modern Marathi The 
Marathi literature which has come down to us is full of such 
strange theories. It is a very disagreeable matter to dwell at this 
length on the faults of our Indian scholars, but it is an allegiance 
which I owe to truth. 

The study of Vedantism among European scholars is domi- 
nated by the views of Prof Deussen, who is a follower of 
§aihkaracar5'a’s system of world-illusion and the spiritual 
monism, but it is wonderful that nobody should have pene- 
trated below the surface of the question and seen that it is not 
one system that the Upanisads teach, but several, inconsistent 
with each other and each supported by an Upanisad text ( see the 
Introductory chapter of my Vaisnavism and Saivism etc ) I have 
already alluded, in connection with the modern system of Nyaya, 
which forms the stock-learning of the existing Nyaya school, to 
the growth of a contioversy between the Brahmans and the 
Mahayana Buddhists, the Brahmanic side of which is represented 
by Vatsyayana, Bharadv^ja, etc., and the Ruddhistic side by 
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Dinoaga and others This controversy might well form the 
subject of close study among modern critical scholars and 
perhaps even a clue to Samkaracarya’s theory of world-illusion 
might be found in the Nihilism of the Buddhist Mahayana school. 

Another very important branch of our study is that of 
inscriptions, which are scattered over the whole country and 
are engraved on stones or on copper-plates. These last are 
mostly deeds of gifts of villages or of the revenues of villages 
to Brahmans or foi the support of temples and other religious 
establishments These deeds contain the pedigrees of the 
donating monarch, with notices of important points in the 
careers of his ancestors and in that of the reigning monarch 
himself. These notices have a historical value which must be 
judged of by our usual canons of criticism. We are thus ena- 
bled to reconstitute sketches of dynasties and of the principal 
points in the history of the provinces concerned The in- 
scriptions on stones contain lecords of specific events which 
enable us to find a clue to the progress of the occurrences 
described therein. We should be groping in the dark if there 
were no chronological light thrown on the events recorded in 
our reconstituted sketches Such chronology we have for 
post-Chnstian occurrences We have an era which originally 
dated from the coronation of a §aka king and was called also the 
Era of Saka kings By a mistake in identification, such as those 
we have noticed in our vernacular literature, the name of the 
§aka king was supplanted and that of the Salivahana or Satava- 
hana Dynasty which followed those kings was substituted in its 
place. In the usual practice, the two names are put together 
and the era is called " Salivahana §aka ” which can denote the 
names borne by two dynasties. There is another era t» which 
the name ot Vikraiuaditya is attached. There is a third bearing 
the name of the Gupta princes, which has been in use for some 
centuries. Its initial date, as compared with the Saka era, was 
given by the Arabic writer Alberuni as 242 §aka, but unfortu- 
nately that writer stated it to be the erajof the extinction of the 
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Gupta dynasty. It was however found to have been used by 
the Gupta princes themselves and hence scholars and antiquarians 
not only disbelieved this fact, but threw discredit on Alberuni’s 
statement of the initial date of Gupta era. Long and pungent 
controversies followed on this matter, new initial dates for the 
Gupta era being proposed. I also took part in the controversy 
and my conclusion, recorded at the end of a note in the Appendix 
A to the second edition of ray Early History of the Deccan, is 
as follows :r-“ Thus, then, the evidence in favour of Alberuni’s 
initial date for the Gupta era appears to me to be simply over- 
whelming. ” Subsequently in an article in the Indian Anti- 
quary, Vol XLII, pp 199 etc., I had to consider the relation 
between the dates found in Mandasor inscriptions. These dates 
are given as the years that had elapsed after the constitution of 
the Malavas as a Gana or a political unit. This Malavagana 
ame afterwards to be identified with the name of Vikramiditya, 
just as the Saka era came to be associated with the name of 
Salivihana or Sitavahana. The only Vikramaditya that became 
famous, after the institution of the era of the political unity of 
the Malavas, was Candragupta III of the imperial Gupta dynasty, 
who came to the throne about A. D 400, conquered Ujjain, 
made it one of his capital cities, drove out the Sakas and was 
consequently called Sakari. These two ears then, that of the 
§aka and that of Vikrama, have become our guides in determining 
the chronology of the post-Christian occurrences. 

Another source of information is that which is afforded by 
comparison of the statements by foreign writers with those 
found in the indigenous records. Thus Megasthenes is men- 
tioned by Greek writers as an ambassador sent by Selukos to the 
court of Sandracotta. Sandracotta is the same as Candagutta, 
the popular pronunciation of the Sanskrit Candragupta. Hence 
we gather the contemporaneity of Candragupta, the Maurya, 
with Selukos. 

Similarly, in the inscriptions of Asoka “ Antiyoko nama 
Yona Raja ” is mentioned as a friend of Asoka, as also four 
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olhers associated with Antiocus. Thus the age of Candragupta 
IS about 325-315 B. C. and that of Asoka’s coronation 15 about 26^ 
B. C. Similarly we gather chronological information through 
the comparison of Chinese literature with the Indian. The 
Karikas of Isvarakrsna on Samkhya philosophy and its com- 
mentary; for instance, was translated into Chinese between the 
years 557 A. D. and 569 A. D Pulakesin came to the throne 
in 610 A. D. and was the only southern monarch to conquer 
whom the efforts of Siladitya or Harsavardhana proved fruitless ; 
he remained an independent sovereign. These facts are gathered 
from the writings of Hiuen Tsang and our copper-plate inscrip- 
tions, which tally with each other. 

In this field of the study of inscriptions the most confusing 
points are those connected with the dynasty of Kaniska. It is 
a great desideratum that all inscriptions and other scraps of in- 
formation connected with the family should be brought together 
and attempts should be made to fix their dates. No such com- 
prehensive attempt has, 1 believe, been yet made, and it is now 
left to those of us who have paid special attention to this branch 
of our study to make it. The Epigraphia Iiidica has been doing 
good service by the discovery and pubhcition of new inscrip- 
tions and the whole department of Archaeology is devoted to 
making excavations <ind bringing to light new sources of infor- 
mation. Such a source is that of a Greek of the name Heliodora, 
having been discovered by means of an inscription at Besnagar 
as a Bhagavata and a worshipper of Vasudeva, the rise of this 
sect being shown as early as the 2nd Century before the Christian 
era ( See my Vaisnavism etc. pp. 3-4 ). The field of research in 
this connection is extensive ; to cultivate it and to bring out 
fruitful results it is necessary that more of us should devote 
themselves to the subject. 

During the period that I have been working in this line. 
1 have had to take part in several controversies. One of these 
1 have already mentioned, and that is about the Gupta era. 
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I now close, the address by briefly setting forth the points in- 
volved in one that is still agitating us, and tliat is about the 
genuineness of the Arthasastra attributed to Kautilya, which has 
been recently discovered. Prof. Jacobi believes that it is the 
production of Canakya or Visnugupta, who overthrew the 
Nandas and raised Candragupta, the Maurya, to the throne. 
Prof. HUlebrandt, on the other hand, attributes the authorship 
to a member of the school of Kautilya and not to the great 
Canakya himself. The point I wish to make out is that it waa 
not written so early as in the times of Candragupta, the Maurya, 
but later. The earliest notice of Kautilya’s work is that con- 
tained in tne Kamasutra of Vatsyayana, m which occur a number 
of passages winch are the same as in Kautilya. It is then men- 
tioned by Kainandaka in the third century, by Dandm in the 
sixth century and by Bana in the seventh century A D But 
us existence is noticed by no writer earlier than Vatsyayana’s 
Kimasutra, Patanjali, the author of Maliabhasya, throws sidc- 
glances on the things existing in or about his time He men- 
tions the Candragupta-Sabha, the greed of the Mauryas for gold 
and their selling golden idols, and the beating and the sounding 
of the Mrdanga, Sankha and Panava in the temples of Kubera, 
Rama and Kesava, the existence of a sect of ^ivabhagavatas 
holding an iron lance m their hands. In the extent of the 
literature written in the Sanskrit language, he enumerates a 
number of Vedic woids with the Angas, Vakovakya ( which 
IS defined by Samkaracarya and Ranga-Ramanu)a as Tarka- 
astra ), Itihasa, Purana and Vaidyaka, but there is no room 
anywhere here for Kautilya or for his work the Arthasastra. 
Now as to the arguments that may be taken as pointing to 
an earlier date for the Arthasastra, the following may be men- 
tioned : — 

(i) Anviksikl as defined by Kautilya consists of Sarhkhya, 
Yoga and Lokayata. This is the popular philosophy of the 
time of the Svetasvataropanisad and the Bhagavadgita, while the 
Anvikfiki of Vaisyayana’s Nyayabhasya is the system of Gotama 
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himself. They should rather show a later date for Nyiyt 
Philosophy than an earlier one for the Arthasastra. 

(li) Then again, Kautilya speaks of his writing a Bhifya 
on his own Sutra and of apadesa, i e the statement of the 
▼lews of others and lastly of the Siddhantm. Now in the 
chapter on Tantrayuktis he mentions this last circumstance as 
the yukti oi the device foi ilic e\pi.)sition of the system, so that 
It should not be necessanlv undeisiood that the views of the 
Siddliantin or the last writer ate guen by himself. Similarly 
in the Vedantasutra, w'hen the views of other authors are first 
given and that of Badarayana ai ihe end, it ought by no means 
to be understood that Badaiayana himself was the writer Hence 
the occurrence ot the name of Kautilya should not be taken as 
indicating his authorship of ths nholc statement 

Now as to the date of the Arthasastra itself, it depends on 
that of Vitsyiyana’s Kimasutra Vittsayana lived after Kuntala 
^takarani Satavahana, whom he mentions as having killed 
his queen Malayavati in an amorous sport by a pair of scissors. 
Kuntala must hate flourished in the middle of the first century 
B. C. and consequently Vatsyayaiia lived about a hundred years 
afterwards, so that he may be placed in the first century 
of the Christian era. Since these calculations are rough, 
we may assign him to the first or the second century A. D. 
This IS the earliest date to which we can refer Kautilya. The last 
iloka of the chapter on Tancrayukti is . — 

the sense of which is “This Sastra was composed by him who, 
unable to bear it, extricated this Sastra, the insignia of authority 
and the countiy under the sway of Nandaraja." 'Ihe second 
word Sastra which occurs in the last line refers to the book 
actually written, while the word occurring in the first line 
alludes to the conception and development of the idea of the 
Sastra. This conception and the development were attributed 
11 [ A. G. Bhudukat'a Woika, VoL L ] 
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to Visnugupta by tradition, as well as the removal of the insigni? 
of authority and the overthrow of the sway of Nandas. The 
Arthasastra therefore was attributed to Kautilya, because tradi- 
tionally he was the conceiver of it. 

The study of the Avesta or the sacred literature of the 
Parsis has been associated with the study of our Sanskrit litera- 
ture There is a close resemblance between the languages of 
this literature and of the Vedic Sanskrit, so much so that, with 
but the slightest changes, certain passages from the one can be 
turned into the other. But a critical study of the Parsi Scrip- 
tures began with a French scholar named Anquetil Duperron, 
who came to this Presidency in the i8th century, discoveied 
that literature and was struck with its importance. Critical 
studies were undertaken in Europe and several scholars such as 
Martin Haug, etc , devoted their lives to it. In India critical 
scholai ship of the European type was introduced by the late 
Mr. K. R. Kama, in whose memory there exists an Institute 
erected by his friend Mr Sukhadwala. Avestic studies were 
subsequently conducted by a number of Parsi scholars, promi- 
nent among whom is Dr. Jivanji Jamshetji Modi. It is very 
desirable that intelligent Parsis in greater numbers should enter 
into the field and conduct researches into their ancient religion 
and customs. 

The Arabic and Persian literature also should prove a 
fruitful field of study. Early Arabic and Persian writers like 
Alberuni, have much to say about the contemporary histoiy, 
religions, customs and manners of India. Their study is, there- 
fore, bound to prove of great use. Again our modern verna- 
culars, especially the Aryan ones, have borrowed much from 
these sources and many points connected with their etymology 
cannot be satisfactorily solved, unless we seek help from the 
Persian and Arabic languages. I am glad to note that the 
attention of young scholars is drawn in this direction also In 
this connection I have to note with satisfaction the useful work 
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that the Hyderabad Research Society is carrying on under the 
patronage of His Most Exalted Highness the Nizam's Govern’ 
ment I do hope that scholars will take greater interest in these 
subjects, as also in the Chinese and other literatures, without 
which Oriental studies are bound to remain incomplete and one- 
sided. 

Now, gentlemen, I close. I am very glad to observe that 
critical scholarship has, notwithstanding the defects alluded to 
by me, been flourishing among us. Good books and lectures 
have recently been published, especially in connection with the 
Calcutta University Our own University has not extended 
that support to original research that we might expect from it. 
Still, I close the active years of my life with an asured belief that 
sound critical scholarship has grown up among us, and that it 
will maintain its own against aspersions and attacks. I am very 
glad to observe that a large number of papers will be read at the 
session we begin to-day, a good many of which must be 
important, so that in every way we have reasons to congratulate 
ourselves ; and this our Conference will, I trust, be a landmark 
in the progress of our jstudies. 
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[From the Jnurnft' rf the Bombay Braoob of the Boyal Asiatie 
8 oei"ty, Volume XVII ( 1889 ) pp. 7311 ]. 

Being a paper read beforf the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, on February iith, 1887 . 

When my college friend and class-fellow, Mr. Javirilal 
Umiashankar Yajnik, saw me a few hours after my return to 
Bombay from Europe, and proposed that I should give an 
account of my visit at a meeting of this Society, I had no hesi- 
tation in saying that that was the last place I should mvself 
think of for such a purpose My visit to Europe was of a very 
short duration, and though I could say something that might 
interest an ordinary native audience, 1 had very little to com- 
municate that was worthy of being listened to by such a learned 
body ,is the Bombay Asiatic Society. Besides, even as regards 
a mixed native audience, so many natives of the country had 
visited Europe before me, and lived there for a number of years, 
and communicated their experiences to their countrvnien after 
their return by publishing books and pamphlets and delivering 
lectures, that short as my visit was, I could have nothing nei\ to 
tell even to such an audience My scruples, it appears, weie 
communicated to the respected President of the Societv , who 
thereupon suggested that I should give principally an account of 
the Congress of Orientalists held at Vienna to which I h.ij been 
deputed, and m connection with that, some of the imp!v.ssions 
■which what I saw in Europe had produced on my mind To 
this I assented, and I thus appear befoie vou to-day 

I arrived in London on Saturday, the 28th of August, and 
stayed there till Thursday, the 9th of September. On the 
afternoon of this day I left for Oxford, where I spent tl c next 
three days On Monday I went thence to Birmingham, and 
returned to London on the following Wednesday. The next 
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four days I spent in London, and left England for France on 
Monday, the aoth. In London 1 saw St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Westminister Abbey, the House of Commons, India Office, the 
National Gallery, the Guildhall, the British Museum, the Tower 
of London, the Kew Gardens, Hampton Court, the Royal Ex- 
change, the Bank of England, the Hyde Park, the Albert Memo- 
rial, the Albert Hall, and the Indian and Colonial Exhibition. 
I had unfortuantelv none to guide me in London, as I had in 
Oxford and Birmingham, and therefore I did not see as much or 
as well as I might have I met our late Secretary, Dr Cod- 
rington, in Vienna, and on ray informing him that I had been to 
London, he told me he w as in London during the time I was 
there, and had he known of ni\ being there, he would have been 
glad to take me ith him and ihow me all the sights I was 
vei\ sorr\ ihai J diJ nui know l)i (iodmigioii was in London ; 
but as It v\ as, everybody w as \ ery bust and nobody could make 
It convenient to go with me I cannot stop here to give the 
impression th.it each of the buildings and institutions I saw 
produced on niy mind, and niygencr.il inipiession I will give 
further on. 

I wore in Europe my usual Maratha costume, the turban, 
the long coat, and the white iiparmm or scarf In the streets 
of London and in the places I visited, therefore, I often met 
persons w ho stopped me with the w'ords bahut ganni botl hat, 
salam, &.C The conversation thus begun in Hindustani was 
continued in English, and I was asked to what pait of India 
1 belonged, and where I was going These were Anglo-Indians ; 
and they told me how long they were in India and in what part, 
and spoke of the day.s thev spent in the country with agreeable 
feelings I was once accosted lu Marathi near the Royal 
Exchange with the words ®nWT, “ Whence do you 

come ? ” I said 1 was from Bombay, and asked the gentleman 
whether he was in the Maratha country, to which he replied m 
Gujarati, siJr INF, ‘ 1 was in Kattiawar,’' afprj 5 If 

^‘What office did you hold there I asked tgnt 
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gNT “I was Political Agent,” was the reply. Then I asked m 
Marathi snw ^nr, “Are you Anderson Saheb ?” 

to which he replied, “Yes ” Then we went on speaking in 
English together, and he was kind enough to go with me and 
show me the Office of the Oriental Bank to which I wanted 
to go. 

The first person I saw in London was Dr Rost, Librarian, 
India Office, who received me very kindly I visited him several 
times, and on one occasion he remarked that my lectures on the 
Sanskrit and the derived languages, three of which the Society 
did me the honour of publishing in their journal last year, were 
very important, and wished me to complete them as soon as I 
could. The second time that I saw him in the India Office 
libraiy, Dr Hggehng, Professor ofSanskiit in the University ot 
Edinburgh, happened to be theie, and I was introduced to him 
by Dr. Rost. Professor Eggeling has been compiling a descrip- 
tive catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the India Office 
library, on the model of Professor Aufrecht’s O-xford Catalogue, 
and he had come that day to London to examine some of the 
manuscripts carefully I had an interesting conversation with 
him, and in his congenial company, and in that of Dr Rhys 
Davids, the Pah scholar, to whom I was introduced by Professor 
Eggeling three or four days afterwards, I felt myself at home. 
I passed a very agreeable evening with them at the National 
Liberal Club, of which Dr Rhys Davids is a member. We had 
a long conversation on a variety of topics, ranging from Buddhis- 
tic metaphysics to English and Indian politics, including the 
annexation of Burma. Dr Rhys Davids seemed to be full of 
admiration for the freedom, boldness, and truth of the religious 
and philosophic thought of ancient India about the time of 
Buddha, to which the modern world according to him presents 
no parallel Professor Eggeling did not quite agree with him' 
taking into consideration the development of philosophic specu- 
lation since the time of Kant, and I was disposed to sympathize 
■'yith him, though as regards religious ideas and theories I per- 
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fectly agreed with Dr. Rhys Davids Accordiog to Dr. Rhys 
Davids, the Buddhistic ideal is the condition of an Arhat who 
enjoys profound internal peace undisturbed by passion. It is a 
condition of holiness, goodness, and wisdom. This seems in his 
opinion to be at the bottom of the religious aspirations of man, 
or probably the only thing that is valuable in those aspirations, 
and this alone Buddhism set up as an ideal to be striven for by 
the religious man, to the evclusion of the ideas of God, the 
human soul as one unchangeable substance, and eternal exis- 
tence. Dr. Rhys Davids is an enthusiastic Pali scholar, and has 
succeeded in organizing the Pah Text Society, m connection 
with which, with the aid of othei scholars, he has been publish- 
ing in annual instalments the sacied books of the Southern 
Buddhists. The seivice he has thus been rendering to the cause 
of scholarship and lesearch IS in\.iluable But it is very much 
to be regretted that he cannot devote his whole time to his 
studies, and has to woik for his bread at the bar If he had 
been a German ho would have got a Professorship somewhere. 
He is, however, Professor of Pah in the London University, but 
without pay and without pupils He is a candidate for the 
vacant Secretaryship of the Royal Asiatic Society, which is a paid 
appointment , .ind I have no doubt, it elected, he will be of veiy 
great service to the Society , but it is by no means certain that 
he will get the appointment I saw him on one occasion m his 
rooms in Brick Court, when he showed me some splendid Pali 
Manuscripts which had been presented to him, if I remember 
right, by the king of Siam 

Another gentleman with whom I came in contact in London 
and who was very kind to me was Colonel Henry Yule, Mem- 
ber of the India Council and President of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Mr. Edward Thomas, a Bengal Civilian, who, after 
his retirement devoted himself to the study of Indian antiquities, 
and Dr. J. Fergusson, a zealous student of ancient Indian archi- 
tecture and arch.eology, both of whom were active members of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, are dead. The Society’s Secretary, 
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Mr VauY, has also rather suddenly been removed by death at an 
early age and another not yet appointed , so that the Society is 
not in a very flourishing condition at present , and Colonel Yule 
observed to me how difficult it was for them to get enough 
matter foi the Society’s Journal I also came m contact with 
Mr. J, S. Cotton, Editor of the Academy, who was once em- 
ployed by the Secretary of State to examine the materials in the 
India Office, and digest them into a leport on the advancement 
or condition of India ; and he seemed to be veiy familial wuh 
Indian matters. 

At Oxford I was received with cordiality and almost enthu- 
siastic kindness by my old mastei, Mr Sidney Owen, who was 
Professor of History and Political Economy in the Elphinstone 
College, from January 1857 to April 1858, and his family. Here 
I had bcfoie me the charming and edifying spectacle of a well- 
regulated, high-toned, and happy English family. The one 
object of father, mother, sons, and daughters seemed to be to 
please me , and I felt I was in the midst of persons who had, as 
It were, found in me a long-lost son or broihei Oxford was 
at this time empty, the Colleges having vacation, and all 1 could 
see was the buildings. Mr Owen showed me Magdalen, Chiisi 
Church, Worcester, Baliol, and others The quadrangles with 
the green grass nicely trimmed, the gardens and walks, and the 
canals give a rural, quiet, and pleasing appearance to the scene 
calculated to compose the mind and dispose it to contemplation, 
thought, and study. Within the premises of the same colleges 
there are often buildings in three different styles of archi- 
tecture, the medieval, that of the seventeenth century, and 
the modern It was a curious sight of a nature to awaken 
historical associations rather than produce a sensation of 
harmony, the stone of the mediaeval buildings in particular 
being in a crumbling condition Bur even this characteristic is 
calculated, I suppose, to confirm the reflective mood. I also 
saw the Sheldonian Theatre where the commemoration held, 
the Bodleian Library, the Martyr’s Memorial, and others. 1 paid 
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a visit to Prof. Max Muller, who unfortunately was not in good 
spirits on account of the recent loss of a favourite daughter. He 
regretted very much that he should have been in that condition 
at the time of my visit. He wished to see more of me than he 
could under the circumstances. Still 1 had a pleasant and 
interesting conversation with him for an hour and a half. 
He told me he had quoted my lectures m a paper that he had 
been publishing in a German periodical, and read a passage from 
that paper in which he mterpicts the expression Bhasarthah, 
occurring in connection with certain loots in the Dhatupatha as 
meaning “roots the sense of w hich is to be known from the 
spoken language ” Though of couisc I am a strong advocate of 
the view that Sanskrit was the Vernacular of the Indian Aryans, 
and think I have proved the point in my last lecture, still I did 
not believe tliat the expression BhasariJiah meant what the 
Professor said, and was sorry not to be able to agree with him. 
Then he spoke to me about a lettei he had received from the 
late Divan of Bliavnagar, Mr, Gaurisamkar, which was written on 
the occasion of liis assuming the ordei of Samnyasa, and about 
a copy of the new Samnyasm’s work on the Vedanta, presented 
to him by the authoi Professor Max Muller spoke approvingly 
of the doctrine of the Vedanta that the contemptibility and 
misery of life come to an end when an individual soul knows 
himself to be the same with Brahman or the Supieme soul. As 
r am not an admirei of the doctiine in the form in which it is 
taught by Samkaracaiya and which alone is now the pievalent 
form in India, I obsened that though accoiding to his system 
a man must rise to the knowledge, “ I am Brahma,” previous to 
his entering on the state of deliveiance^or of eternal bliss, still it 
is essential that the feeling of me oi egoism should be destroyed 
as a necessary condition of entrance into that stale. The me is 
the first fruit of ignorance, and it must be destroyed in the 
liberated condition. A soul has no individual consciousness 
when he is deliveied, and in that state he cannot have the 
knowledge, “I am Biahman,” The illustration often given of a 

43 [ R. O. Bbudukai'a Wockii, Vol 1. 1 
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libeiated soul that becomes one with Brahman is that of the space 
or ether that is enclosed in an eaithen )ar becoming one with 
the infinite outer space oi ether when the jar is broken to pieces. 
In such an absorption into oi identification with Brahman when 
there is no individual consciousness and no knowledge that “lam 
tlie Biahmaiij” what happiness can there be ? Besides, the propo- 
sition, “lam Biahman,” does not according to Saihkaracarya’s 
system mean I am one with the Supieme Soul, who is the author 
of the Umveise and who dwells in the Universe, so full of beauty 
and grandem This, 1 believe, is the idea of the author of the 
Ved.intasutra and of some of the Upamsads ; but with Samkara- 
carj'a, the Unneise or Creation is an illusion like that perceived 
by a man who sees a lopc in darkness and mistakes it for a 
serpent, and flies away fiom it through fear Misery, worldly 
happiness, sinfulness, liitleuess, and indeed all finite thought and 
feeling, arc illusions When these aie dispelled the soul is free 
and happy and without finitencss oi limitations, so that the pro- 
position, “I am Brahman,’ means “I am not the miserable, sinful, 
little soul, tied down to this oi that mode of thought or feeling, 
that I appear to myself to be ; but a free, blissful, unchanging 
and unconditioned soul ” This is the real nature of the soul, 
and anythiiig at laiiance with it that is felt is an illusion, so 
that Samkaiacarya’s ideal is not to become one with another 
being who is the Supreme Rnlei of all, but to see that oneself 
ij really a blissful and unconditioned being Though I might 
admire the doctrine about the fiist ideal, I do not think the 
latter to be very chaiming This discussion we carried on for 
some time, and then we turned to ether matters Professor Max 
Muller made me a present of a copy of the four parts of the 
Amedota Oxonim^m as a memento of our short meeting, and 
with a few complimentary remarks on my w ork m the field of 
scholarship, for which I feel very thankful to him, brought the 
conversation to a close. 

On Sunday, the 12 th, I was introduced by Mr. Owen to 
Professor Jowett He recci\ cd me \ cry kindly, but nothing of 
importance was said m the short conversation that followed. 
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I went to Birmingham to have a glimpse of Industrial 
England Fortunately I found an obliging friend in Colonel A. 
Phelps, late Commissary-General, Bombay. The British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science recently held us meetings 
at the place, and an exhibition of the arts and industries of 
Birmingham had been got up for the occasion Colonel Phelps 
took me twice to see the exhibition, and there I saw the products 
of an immense variety of industries with the latest improve- 
ments, from a new apparatus for electric lighting without the 
high tension so dangerous to life that is a drawback m the 
present mode to a machine foi washing clothes by means of 
steam, and school furniture so manufactured as to avoid the 
evils such as shortsightedness, winch results from the use of the 
present kind of furniture The kind Colonel also showed me 
the engine factory of Tang3vs, Gillott’s pen factory, and a pin 
factory He then took me to the Birmingham Municipal 
Offices and Town Hall, both ol which are splendid buildings, 
and in the afternoon to the Liberal Club, wheie I saw a great 
many membeis in the dining and the smoking-rooms. Mr. 
Chamberlain came in a short w hile after we entered, and I was 
introduced to him by the Col Duel A short but interesting con- 
versation followed Ml. Chamberlain endeavoured to excuse 
himself from attending to the affairs of India, while I strove 
hard to fix the ultimate lesponsibihty of governing the country 
on the British Parliament and through it on each member, and 
especially on the leaders of parties. 

After having seen so much of England I started from 
London for Vienna on the 20th I v ent by way of Pans where 
I could spend only two days, during which, however, I saw so 
much as to make my head giddy I saw the artificial lakes, the 
grand cascade, the race-course, the dismantled palace of St Cloud, 
the palace, galleries, and park of Versailles, the Louvre, Luxem- 
bourg, Pantheon, the porcelain and tapestry manufactories 
which, I was told, are maintained at the expense of Government, 
and other places. Pans appeared to me to be a beautiful town, the 
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palace at Versailles with the paiks and avenue m fiont is superb, 
and the pictures at that palace and in the Louvie are innumerable 
and beautiful The French appealed to me to be a nation of 
lovers of beauty and spared no e\pcnse, since the Government 
maintained even factories for painting pictures on procelain and 
weaving them by means of colouied thread. But when certain 
places in the town called to my memory the frightful deeds of 
the people during the first revolution and of the Commune in 
1871, the melancholy reflection forced itself on me that even an 
intense love of beauty, which I consider to be heavenly, is not 
necessarily associated in the human heart with a heavenly or 
angelic character, and that it is a mere passion in the human 
breast like rage and lesentment. I was sorry not to have met 
any of the Fiench Oriental scholars in Pans. I had very little 
time, and besides I u .is told that one of them, Monsieur Senart, 
was not in town, and I subsequently leained that even Monsieur 
Barth was absent Fiom Pans I went to Munich, where I 
stopped for a day I found it to be a charming little town. 
Theie IS an excellent museum, and a building m an elevated 
position called the Ma.\iniilian College, v\ Inch commands a very 
fine view. I saw these and also a bronze colossus representing 
Bavaria, behind which theie is a coriidor in the shape of three 
sides of a rectangle with marble busts of the great men of the 
country placed in niches in the walls. The view from this point 
also is commanding, and in the light of the morning sun the 
place looked very charming and w ell suited for contemplation 
From Munich I went on Saturday, the 25 th, to Vienna, the 
place of my destination, w'hich I reached at about 9 p. m. 

The next morning Dr Rost and Dr. Kielhorn came to see 
me at the Hotel de France, which is situated close to the Uni- 
versity We walked together for about an hour and returned 
by a tramcar to the University The meetings of the Congress 
were held in this building, and the office of the managing 
committee was also located there We stepped into the office 
and signed our names in the Register of members. In the even- 
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ing a conversazione was held at one of the hotels in order that 
the members o the Congress might make each other’s acquain- 
tance. 1 he .itiendance was very large, and I was introduced to 
and exchanged cards with a great many scholais. Theie w'ere 
two Egyptians with an ivor}’ complexion and Turkish caps, 
a Chinaman, the Secretary of the Chinese legation in his national 
costume with the long pigtail, a Japanese in European cos- 
tume, an Indian Mussulman, name of Aligarh and educated at 
Cambridge, similarh dressed, and myself with my turban and 
iipariieiU The Chinaman’s knowledge of I'rench was greatly 
admired, and they said he spoke the language perfectly as well 
as a Parisian. 

The next moining at ten o’clock the members of the Con- 
gress gathered logithci m the laigc hall of the University 
Opposite to them on the othci side ot a laigc table sat the mem- 
bers of the Committee of Organization with the minister of 
Public Instruction and Archduke Rainer, who is a great patron 
of learning in Austiia The Aichduke in a short speech de- 
clared the Congress open, aftei which the Minister of Public 
Instruction lose and welcomed the members of the Congress in 
the name of the Government He was tollowed by the Presi- 
dent, Baron Kieiner, who delivered a long addiess in French. 
Then the leaders of the different deputations lose one after 
another and made a few obseivations, and those w ho had brought 
presents for the Congress laid them on the table. In the after- 
noon the difl'crent sections met in the rooms assigned to them, 
and after the election of the President and Vice-President, papers 
were read and discussed As I belonged to the Aryan Section I 
witnessed the proceedings of its meetings only I will therefore 
confine myself to an account of them Our President was 
Prof Roth of Tubingen and Vice-President, Prof. Weber. 
Among the members who attended were Dr. Rost of the India 
Office ; Professors Buhler of Vienna, Kielhorn of Gottingen, 
Ludwig of Prague, Jacobi of Kiel, Leumann of Strasburg, Kilhn 
of Munich, Jolly of Wurzburg, and Windisch of Leipzig ; 
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Drs. Hoernle of Calcutta, Cartelhen^ of Vienna, Macdonell of 
Oxford, and Stem of Buda-Pcst , and Messt s. Bendall of the 
British Museum, Grieison, a Bengal Cuilian, and McAulilfe, 
a Panjab Civilian, and Capt Temple Dr Lust of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London attended some of the meetings, and 
we had an American gentleman of the name of Leland, who has 
made the language of the Gipsies his special study There were 
two French scholars of the names of Millouc and Guiinet, and 
an Italian scholar named Lignana Theie were other members 
whose names I do not remember Our, average attendance was 
about 45 Prof Max Muller did not come on account of the 
unfortunate occurrence I have all eady mentioned, and the other 
scholars conspicuous by their absence to me, at least, were 
Piofcssors Oldenbeig of Vienna, Vufieclit of Bonn, Kern of 
I.eydcn, Bggeling of Hdiuburgh, and Dr Bohtlingk of Jena. 
The Aryan section met also on the following days, the last 
sitting being held on Saturday. Englishmen and myself read 
papers m English, and the German scholai 3 in German with the 
exception of Dr Stem, the Hungarian, and Di. Hoeinle, who 
used English One of the French scholais only read a paper, 
and this was in French , and the Italian read in the language of 
his country These four languages only weic recognised by the 
Congress Mr Bendall read a papei on the discovery in Nepa\ 
of a new alphabet with arrow-head characters Specimens were 
exhibited on the occasion, but I felt convinced that the alphabet 
was only one of the many varieties of the Nagaii, and what look- 
ed like arrow-heads weie only the shoit horizontal strokes which 
occur at the top of each Nagari letter They were thicker in 
this manuscript than usual and written m a manner to make one 
end narrower than the other Mr Grierson appeared before the 
section twice, to read a paper on some of the dialects of the 
Hindi, and at another time with observations on Tulasidasa 
and other Hindi poets. This gentleman has been doing very 
useful work by studying the peculiarities of the Hindi, as spoken 
jn the provinces of Behar and Mithila, and publishing grammars 
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of the dialects prevalent there. The Aryan section adopted a 
resolution recommending to the Govei mnent of India the insti- 
tution of a regular survey of the spoken dialects of India I read 
at the first day’s meeting, extiacts from my Report on the search 
for Manuscripts which is now in the Press, and placed before the 
section an old Palm-leaf Manuscript of a Jama work, hitherto 
unknown that had been discoveied m the course of the search 
now conducted by Dr Peterson and myself, and wliicli would 
have been placed before the section by Dr Peterson himself if 
he had been present This excited a good deal of curiosity, and 
one of the scholars gave ir as his opinion that the work belonged 
to that branch of the Jama sacred literatuie which is known by 
the name of Pflrvas, and which is by some believed to be more 
ancient than the other blanches, without, m my opinion, suffi- 
cient reason At anoihci meeting. Pi of Roth made a few ob- 
scr\ations on the pcculiaiiues of Vedic giammai, dwelling prin- 
cipally on the laci iliat when a noun and an adjective aie used 
together, the case tci mi nation IS often found affixed to one of 
them only, as m the instances ittw stfiTO, HffHT 3T^, &c. 
Pi of. Jacobi read a papci in which he endeavouied to show that 
the Brahmanic heio-god, Krsna, was admitted by the Jamas very 
early, mote than a centuiy beioie the bcginaiiig of the Christian 
era, into the list of their holy personages Piof Kuhn appeared 
with a papei on the dialects of Kasmii and the Hindu Kush. 
One of Di Buhlci’s pupils, a young man of the name of 
Dr Cartellieii, showed, by compaiiiig passages m Subandhu’s 
Vasavadatta with siniilai ones oc>.uiiiiig in Bana’s Kadambari, 
that Bana adopted, in a good many cases, Subandhu’s images, 
and often his very words and expressions, so that the doubts 
thrown on Subandhu’s piiorit) to Bana weie groundless 
Di Hoernle read a papei on an old Manusciipt of a work on 
Arithmetic found at Bakkhali in the north of Panjab in a ruined 
enclosure It is w'liitcn in a characici wdiich is a variety of the 
Kasmir chaiactci known by the name of Saiada; and Dr. Hoernle 
thought it was transcribed m the 8th or yth century. The 
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character appeared to me not very different from, or very much 
more ancient than that in which Kasmir manuscripts about 
too or 150 yeais old aic written Dr. Hoernle had read a paper 
on the same Manuscript about three years before at a meeting of 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society Mr. Leland lead a paper on the 
Gipsy language, in which he tiaced the origin of the Gipsies to 
India ; Captain Temple ga\e some account of the Dictionary of 
Hindustani Proverbs that he has been compiling , the Italian 
scholar read a few remarks on the words Navagva and Dasagia 
occurring in the Rgveda , and the Fiench, an essay on the myth 
of Vrsabha, the fiist Tirthamkara ot the Jamas A few other 
papers were also read 

At one of its meetings, the Section adopted a resolution 
asking the Got ein mem of India to restoie the appointment of 
eptgraphical surveyor, as the arrangements pioposed bv 
Di. Burgess for getting translations of inscriptions done by 
different scholars willing and qualified to do them, wcic con- 
sidered unsatisfactory, and to rc-appoint Mi. I'leei to 11 I must 
here observe that I did not quite approve of such a peisonal 
question being brought before thatleained body 

One thing 111 connection with the woik of the Semitic sec- 
tion that came to my notice must here be mentioned Plot 
Karabacek read a lepoii on the palcographical lesults, furnished 
by some of the papyii 01 documents written on pieces of tlic 
papyius which w'crc found in Egypt. These were purchased by 
the Archduke Rainer, w ho paid moie than 25,000 floims foi 
them I w ent to the place w here they are kept and exhibited, 
and w'as told that some of them were moie than two thousand 
years old. There is among the'm an 01 igiiial older issued by the 
Caliph Amru, which bears his ow 11 signature. The papyii weie 
found rolled up, and it is a very difficult thing to unroll them m 
a manner not to break them into piece's This however is done 
very caietully by Piof Kaiabacek and his coadjutors, and there 
IS a large photographical apparatus m the building, by means of 
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which the papyri are photographed, and copies of the size of the 
original printed off from the negative in the colour of the 
original. 

On Monday, or the first day, an evening party was given 
by the Minister of Public Instruction Besides the members of 
the Congress there were other distinguished guests, among 
whom was the British Ambassadoi, Sii Augustus Paget. On 
Wednesday, a sumptuous entertainment was given in the after- 
noon by the Burgomaster in the large banqueting hall of the 
Rathhaus. The Rathhaus or Townhall is an extensive and noble 
building round which the learned guests were taken, previous 
to their being led into the banqueting hall Refreshments were 
laid on the table, and the best .ivailable music provided for the 
occasion. In the evening of the same day, there was a reception 
at the residence of Aicliduke Rainer There was an unlimited 
supply of the best Viennese sweetmeats, and tea, coffee, and ices. 
A good many persons, including myself, were introduced to the 
Archduke and the Duchess, who spoke a few words to them in 
German, French, or English. On Thursday, a grand dinner 
was given in the evening by the Committee of organization, and 
there were toasts and post-prandial speeches as usual. In the 
afternoon of Friday, the members of the Congress were taken in 
river-steamboats by the Danube canal and by a special tram up 
a hill in the vicinity called Kahlenburg, the view from which is 
splendid. The whole city of Vienna lay at our feet at a short 
distance, and with hills on the sides, the scene was charming. 
We spent about an hour at the place and returned home 
a little after sunset. 

Dr. Buhler had told me a day or two before the dinner on 
Thursday to compose a few verses in Sanskrit and sing them in 
reply to one of the toasts. I said I would rather sing them at a 
meeting of the Aryan section, where 1 should have a select 
audience that would understand me. Accordingly 1 composed 
eight verses' in different metres and sung them in the manner 

1 Printed et the end of this article. 
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we usually do in India, at the final meeting of the Aryan section 
on Saturday morning After that was over, I read some of the 
hymns in the Rgveda Samhita in the manner in which they are 
recited by Vaidika Brahmans here, as some of the German 
scholars were anxious to hear how the accents are indicated in 
pronunciation 

The sight of so many men from different parts of Germany 
and Europe who had chosen a life of study and thought, and 
who applied themselves with such devotion and zeal to the 
study of the sacred language of my country and its varied litera- 
ture, was very gratifying to me The spirit that actuated them 
appeared to be that of the old Rsis of India, who cared little for 
worldly possessions, and devoted themselves to a life of study 
and meditation. In the ancient times in India, whenever any 
grand sacrifice was performed by a great king, Brahmans from 
all parts of the country assembled at the place and held debates 
and discussed abstruse points. One such congress of Rsis is 
reported in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad and the Vayu-Purana. 
Janaka, the king of Mithila, performed a horse-sacrifice, and a 
great many learned Brahmans from the Kurupancalas or the 
country about Thanesar, Mathura, Delhi, and Agra flocked to 
the place. Janaka wished to find out who among these was the 
most learned and knew the Brahma or the highest truth the 
best, and therefore brought forth a thousand cows and tied 
pieces of gold of the weight of ten tolas to the horns of each 
Then he said to the Brahmans . " That one among you who 
knows the Brahma the best should take away these cows. ” 
None of the Brahmans dared to take them, when Yajnavalkya 
said to a pupil of his, “ Young man, drive these cows home. ” 
The pupil began to do so, when all the other Brahmans got 
angry, saying, "What, does he think himself to be the one 
among us who knows the Brahma the best ? ” Janaka had a 
priest of the name of Asvala, who said to him : “ Well, Yajna- 
valkya, are you the one of us all who knows the Brahma the 
best. ” Yajnavalkya replied, “ I am but an humble servant ol 
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one who knows the Brahma the best ; I only want the cows. *’ 
Then the pnesi Asvala put a question to Yajhavalkya, and he 
was followed by a great many others who put similar questions, 
requiring him to explain a large variety ot points concerning the 
ritual, the gods, the soul, the supreme cause of the world and 
the soul of all, good deeds, bad deeds, &c. Among his interlo- 
cutors was a lady of the name of Gaigi Vacaknavi who, in her 
own words, “ attacked him with two questions as a warrior of 
KasI or Videhas attacks an enemy with two arrows on his strung 
bow. " Yajhavalkya answeied satisfactorily the questions of all. 
This IS a celebrated chapter in that Upanisad, and is very im- 
portant for the history of ancient Indian thought. The idea I 
endeavoured to bring out in the verses sung by me at the Con- 
gress was that this body of holy and learned Rsis, adored by 
gods and men, that had assembled at Mithila, the capital of the 
king of Videhas, on the occasion of the horse-sacrifice, had risen 
up again at Vienna, the capital of the Emperor of Austria, to 
dispel the darkness that had overspread the earth in this sinful 
age of Kali, out of pity for man Asvala, the priest of Janaka, 
had assumed the form of Buhler, Yajhavalkya appeared as Weber 
and Roth, and Sakala as Kielhorn. Kahoda manifested himself 
as Jolly ; and the remaining Rsis as Ludwig, Rost, Jacobi, and 
the rest. There was a Viennese lady who attended the meetings 
of our section, and who takes very great interest in Indian litera- 
ture and has read nearly all that has been written about it, as 
well as translations of Sanskrit works. She was our GargI 
Vacaknavi. 

Such a compliment, I thought, these European scholars, and 
especially the Germans, deserved Ever since the discovery of 
Sanskrit, the Europeans have devoted themselves with their 
usual energy to the study of the language and its literature, and 
to the solution of the various problems suggested by it. They 
have successfully treated the affinity of the Sanskrit with the 
ancient languages of Europe, classified the languages of the civi- 
lized world on a scientific principle, and the races that speak 
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them, shown that the Aryans of India, composed of the three 
castes, Brahman, Ksatriya and Vaisya, belong to the same race 
as the ancient Greeks and Romans and the nations of modern 
Europe, except the Tuiks, the Hungarians, and the Fins, pene- 
trated into the secret of the formation of human speech and the 
giowth of mvtlis, and constituted the science of language and 
comparative mythology . They have collected manuscripts from 
all parts of India, and from Nepal, Ceylon, Burma, and Siam , 
and the Goveinment of India has been assisting their efforts by 
instituting an archaological survey and search for Manuscripts. 
They have examined the Vedas carefully, and traced out a gieat 
many facts concerning the original history and condition of the 
Indian Aryans, and compiled dictionaries, concordances, and 
grammars. The Mahabharata, Ramayana, some of the Puranas, 
and the law books, as well as the dramatical literature, have 
been subjected to a similar examination. Buddhism, the memory 
of which has faded away in India, has again been brought 
to our notice , and its sacred texts. Manuscripts of which are 
nowhere now found in India, have been rendered available to us. 

In this work of study and research the Germans, of all the 
nations of Europe, have been the foremost. Most of the great 
achievements I have briefly indicated above are due to their 
patient industry and critical acumen. We have had one great 
French scholar, and there are now two or three. Englishmen 
lirst of all discovered Sanskrit, as was of course to be expected 
from the fact of India’s having fallen into their hands, and we 
have had first-class English scholars, such as Colebrooke and 
Wilson. But somehow Sanskrit and philological studies have 
not found a congenial soil m the British isles. While there are 
at present twenty-five German scholars at least who have been 
working in the different branches of Sanskrit literature and have 
published something, we have not more than five among 
Englishmen England employs Germans in connection with her 
philological work. The best Sanskrit scholar in the country is 
a German, and the Professor of Sanskrit at Edinburgh and the 
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Librarian of the India office are Germans. There is a German 
in charge of Manuscripts m the British Museum and the Assistant 
Librarian at the Bodleian is a Hungarian. The Germans are the 
Brahmans ot Europe, the French the Ksatriyas, and the English 
the Vaisyas , though, as was the case in India, the Brahmans of 
Europe have now taken to a military occupation The great ex- 
cellence of German scholarship consists in the spirit of criti- 
cism and comparison that is brought to bear on the facts that 
come under observation, and in the endeavour made to trace 
the gradual development of thought and language and to deter- 
mine the chronological relations of events. 

So much for the bright side of the picture. But it has also 
a dark side, to shut our eyes to which will do no good to the 
cause or to anybody. The proper and fruitful exercise of the 
critical and comparative, or what might be called the historical 
spirit, depends upon innate ability and a naturally sound judg- 
ment. These are not to be found everywhere, and often we 
meet with instances m which very comprehensive conclusions 
are based upon the most slendei evidence. Though it is true 
that a native does not easily look at the language, thought, and 
institutions of his country from the critical standpoint, while 
the first impulse of an intelligent foreigner is to do so, still there 
are some disadvantages under which the foreigner must labour. 
He has no full and farailiai knowledge of what he subjects to a 
aitical examination. In the case of European Sanskrit scholars 
there is besides always a very strong disinclination to admit the 
high antiquity of any book, thought, or institution, and a ten- 
dency to trace Greek influence everywhere in our literature ; 
while not seldom the major premise in the reasoning is that the 
Indians cannot have any good in them, since several times in 
the course of their history, they allowed themselves to be 
conquered by foreigners. Oftentimes the belief that the 
Brahmans are a crafty race prevents a full perception of the 
truth. Of course, scholars of ability and sound judgment shake 
oif sifch tendencies and prejudices , and among these 1 may 
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laention, since I do not wish to make invidious comparisons be- 
tween living scholars, Dr Muir of Edinburgh and Prof. Gold- 
stucker. 

But independently of such defects in the exercise of the 
critical faculty, there are very important branches of Sanskrit 
literature which are not understood in Germany and Europe. I 
had a conversation with Dr. Kielhorn on this subject the day 
.ifter I reached Vienna. I said it appeared to me that works in 
the narrative or Puramc style and the dramatic plays were alone 
properly understood in Europe, while those written in the style 
of discourse or works on philosophy and exegesis were not. 
He replied that even several of the dramatic plays and works on 
Poetics were not understood. Mistakes are constantly made 
when a scholar endeavours to interpret and criticise a work or 
passages in a work belonging to any of the ^astras, as we call 
them ; and often the sense of passages containing idiomatic ex- 
pressions in other works also is not perceived. A scholar reads 
such a work or interprets such expressions and passages with the 
aid of a grammar and a dictionary ; but a clear understanding of 
them requires an amount of previous knowledge which cannot 
be derived from either. As to positive command over Sanskrit, 
I had an illustration in the shape of a card which was given to 
me by a Professor at the Congress on which two verses in the 
easiest of Sanskrit metres, the Anustubh, composed by him, are 
printed. In three of the four lines the metre is violated, and 
there is a bad compound in the second verse. If the study of 
Greek was not successfully earned on in Western Europe before 
the tall of Constantinople drove many learned Greeks into that 
part of the continent, it is of course not reasonable to expect that 
Sanskrit literature should be properly undei stood in Europe 
without instruction from the old Pandits of India. This defect 
was first of all clearly perceived by those German scholars who 
spent a good many years in India ; and now it has been acknow- 
ledged by others also, though there are still some whose reliance 
on a grammar and a dictionary continues unbounded, And tb? 
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Gennans have already begun to remedy the defect. Dr. Garbe 
was sent more than a year ago to this country at the expense of 
the Prussian Government to study Indian philosophy. He lived 
at Benares for a year and read one or two works with some o^ 
the Pandits there, and has recently returned to his country. 
Dr. Kielhorn has undertaken to publish an edition of the Kasikk, 
an old commentary on Panini’s Sutias, containing copious notes 
and explanations of a nature to enable the European scholar to 
understand the intricacies of the style of grammatical exegesis. 
And on the last day ot my stay at Vienna, Dr. Buhler told me 
that he had on that day called on the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion to represent to him the necessity of having an Assistant Pro- 
fessorship of Sanskrit in connection with the University of 
Vienna. This he means for Dr. Hultzsch , but his ultimate idea 
IS that large Universities, such as those of Berlin and Vienna, 
should have an Assistant Professorship to be held by a Sanskrit 
Master of Arts of the Bombay University, and on Dr. Hultzsch 
being raised to the Professorship or provided for elsewhere, he 
will have an Indian in his place This I believe is a good idea, 
in the interests of both European and Indian Sanskrit scholarship ; 
but the principle involved in it, viz., a close intercourse between 
the scholars of the two countries, deserves to be carried out in 
other ways. This also has not escaped the attention of Di . Buhler; 
for though he is not now in his bodily foim present in India, he 
carries on an active correspondence with many persons here, 
and has recently issued a prospectus about a Vienna Oriental 
Journal which will contain several articles in English intended to 
be read by us here I have no doubt that such a close inter- 
course will be productive of benefit to us here. New ideas and 
views about matters in Sanskrit literary history are constantly 
started in Germany, and these will stimulate thought and inquiry 
among us, and we shall be able to make use of our knowledge 
either to confirm or refute them, and put forth new ideas and 
views of our own. It is very much to be wished that more of 
us devoted ourselves to learning and rcscaich Every year our 
University (Urns out a good many Sanskrit scholais, and but few 
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luve hitherto made scholarship the occupation or pleasure of there 
lives. But physical wants claim attention first, and unless some- 
body in his liberality makes provision for them, there is little hope 
that we shall have many scholars among us. The necessity of 
endowing Professorships for the advancement of learning and 
science among us was recently urged with characteristic ability 
on the attention of his audience by the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University and our President , and I gave expression in my 
humble way to the same idea in my first Wilson Lecture and in 
my evidence before the Education Commission ; but there is no 
hope of Government being able to do anything in the mattei 
in the present state of circumstances, while as regards ourselves 
there is little public spirit among us, and the liberality of 
Khojas, Parsis, and Hindus flows in other channels, and no one 
has the power of diverting it into this. 

Another feeling which the sittings of the Congress evoked 
in me and to which I gave expression in my verses was that of 
admiration for the respect for human nature and brotherly sym- 
pathy for mankind which, I thought, were evinced by the 
interest which so many people took in the condition, the thought, 
and languages of the people of Asia, Africa and Polynesia, so 
inferior to Europeans in all that constitutes civilization. I also 
thought that international congresses such as this were calcu- 
lated to promote good feeling between the different nations of 
Europe, so as to render war impossible in the course of time. 
And from what I saw during my hasty visit it appeared to me 
that Europe was approaching towards a realization of this ideal. 
There is hardly so much difference as regards external appearance 
and manners between the difierent nations of Europe as there is 
between the different races of India, though their languages are 
more widely different than those of Northern India. Their dress, 
their modes of eating, their social manners, and their institutions 
are a good deal more alike than ours Any invention or dis- 
covery made in one country finds its way easily into another. 
The railway trains of one country run in continuation of those 
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of another, and the postal and telegraphic arrangements are such 
as one might expect only in a countiy under one and the same 
Government Travellers are always going from one country to 
another, and everywhere there aie hotels where their comfort 
and convenience are carefully attended to. So that, to an ex- 
ternal observer, Europe appears in tunes of peace to be one 
country. And I saw a pantomimic show in one^of the theatres 
m Vienna winch mteiisitied my general impression. At first 
girls in European costume appeared dancing on the stage. Then 
was shown the digging of the Sue^j Canal and the plying of 
steam-boats in it This was followed by a representation of the 
cuning of the Mount Gems tunnel , and afterwards appeared men 
and women in the costumes ot all countiies, with some in our 
Indian costume, and a number of negro boys. And they all 
danced together in ]oy, the negro boys beating time. This idea 
of a universal brotherhood was, I thought, the most precious 
product of European civilization, more valuable by far than rail- 
ways and electric telegraphs. And it w’as m such a mood of 
tnought that 1 opened my versified Sanskrit address with the words, 
" Supreme over all is that brotherly teeling for mankind which 
prompts the constant endeavours of these men to study the 
languages, the sciences, and ans of Eastern races so utterly 
different from themselves , ” and ended it by saying, “ May Con- 
gresses such as this conduce to knit different countries together in 
friendship, to the cessation of war, and to the prosperity of 
mankind. ” 

1 was however not free from disturbing thoughts. Though 
all this Oriental learning had probably its origin in a respect for 
human nature, still a mere love of reputation and a desire to 
conform with the fashion of the day are the motive causes in 
most individual cases. Though the whole external look of 
Europe makes for peace, still ever since the idea expressed in 
the lines 

41 [ B. O. Bhudarkar'a Worki, Vol t, ] 
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Till the ■war-drum throbbed no longer and the tattlo-flage were furled 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world,* 

was distinctly formulated, there have been many wars in Europe, 
and many moie times ha\e the Europeans ►'ougln Asiatics and 
Alncans and crushed them. And I remember that the advance- 
ment of oriental learning was looked forward to in some quarters 
as one of the happy results of one of these latter wars , so that, 
love of oiiental learning is not necessarily associated with good- 
will for the oriental races A German Sanskrit Professor once 
said to me that he liked social equality being given to the 
natives of India, but not political equality, and that he considered 
the llbert Bill to be mischievous I told him that in Ceylon and 
the presidency towns the native magistrates did actually exercise 
the power of trying European offenders He did not know that, 
he said, but still proceeded to defend his position, and, bringing 
his oriental learning to his aid, observed, “ Oh, Buddhism has 
softened the Ceylonese, so that they might exercise that power , 
but the case is different in India ” I listened quietly, thanking 
ray country’s stars that she had not fallen into the hands of 
Germans. And tv\ o of the most civilized nations in Euiope have 
lor the last fifteen yeais been making preparations with their 
usual energy for a grand human sacrifice, m which the blood ot 
about eight million human victims is to be poured on the altai 
of the goddess of nationality Even the Oriental professors of 
those two nations are full of warlike sentiments , and there is a 
firm determination to destroy the hated enemy or die. So that, 
the spirit ot humanity, though evolved m the course of European 
history, has been entirely driven out of the field of action by 
the spirit of nationalit). The very physical energy of the 
European races and the importance attached to mere material 
greatness are unfavourable to the further growth of that spirit. 
And in this matter at least the prophecy of the old Locksley 
Hall has not been fulfilled, and there is ground for the despon- 
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dency expressed in the new After the Congress was over I 
stayed for a week more in Vienna, and saw the museums, the 
picture galleries, and other sights I left the place on Sunday, 
the loth of October, for Venice, where 1 spent three days 

I have already taken up so much of your time, that I have 
little left for conveying to you some of my general impressions. 
I will, however, do so hastily. Everywhere the energy of the 
European races and the orderly shape that they give to every- 
thing made a deep impression on my mind On my way from 
Brindisi to Calais, I observed on the sides of the railway in Italy 
vines and trees planted in straight lines at equal distances, and 
in Southern France, happy-looking villages with nice roads laid 
out, and grass so well trimmed as to give the fields and even the 
slopes of hills a smooth appearance Everywhere the hand of 
man was to be seen In London I was impressed with the 
immense wealth of the people, and their devotion to business. 
In private dwellings and in shops all things are nicely arranged. 
The shops are generally in substantial buildings, and the shop- 
keeper IS always seen standing or sitting on a high stool, ready 
to attend to his customers The affairs of every large establish- 
ment where a number of men are employed are conducted with 
the regularity of a machine Wheiever I went I could not avoid 
making compaiisons between what I saw and what exists in 
India I felt that with oui fields neglected except for getting a 
harvest or two, our things lying about in a disorderly condition 
in our houses and om shops, and our shops constructed of 
wooden planks and our shopkeepers often dozing m their seats, 
we are consider.ibIy infenor in point of cneigv to the Euiopean 
races, and especially to the English When I saw the exhibition 
at Birmingham and obscivcd how some improvement or other 
is always made in machines, implements, and arts, and how 
new arts and indusuies spring up, I could not avoid remarking 
to my kind friend Colonel Phelps, “ Your intellects are always 
awake, ours are dormant, ” Indian implements and arts are 
now in that condition in which they were in the time of Manu 
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The English people possess a vast power of organization Those 
of them who hold the same view on any matter easily combine 
together to advance that view, and thus form clubs and associa- 
tions. I was struck when I heard that the National Liberal Club 
in London had 5, 000 members. In India hardly so many as 
five persons can be found to lay aside their jealousies and com- 
bine for the advancement of a cause In every one of the towns 
I visited, there are one or more museums, and in most of them 
picture galleries Both the Government and the people take 
pride m them and in othei institutions of the kind, and are ready 
with their contributions of money for their improvement We 
have no museum anywhere in India worthy of the name, and 
picture galleries are never dreamt of I saw a splendid free 
library at Birmingham maintained by the Municipality, and in 
the Guildhall in London, and was told that all the muniapalities 
in England had such free libraries. We never heard of anything 
of the kind in India. Even such a rich municipalitv as that of 
Bombay, with its surplus of five lacs, does not maintain an 
institution of the kind, and it is a matter of no little wonder that 
the idea should not have been put into the heads of the members 
of our Corporation by any European gentlemen or a native who 
has been to England The means of communication throughout 
Europe are, as I have alieady stated, perfect, though the Customs 
Officers on the frontiers of a country give some trouble, and 
there are establishments in all places for the accommodation of 
travellers. Travelling, therefore, is so easy, that a timid Hindu 
like myself, who cannot speak French or German, could go from 
London to Vienna, and thence to Venice, alone, without the 
least difficulty All that I saw in Europe deepened the impres- 
sion that, as we are, we are an inferior race m point of energ}’ 
We are far behind Europe, and especially England, in all those 
matters that I have just noticed, and ours is what Principal 
Wordsworth calls a feeble civilization ; though I believe the 
vigorous civilization of Europe is now on its trial, and the war 
between the French and the Germans which must come some 
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day, and the socialistic and nihilistic movements, if they make 
further progress, will determine whether it is not one-sided, and 
Its ideals have not been chiefly, if not exclusively, material. 
And in this respect we should by no means be very anxious to 
realize it among ourselves. 

One point more, and I have done. When I set my foot on 
the soil of Italy and saw the Italian Custom-house officers, 
policemen and others, exercising their authority, the thought 
entered my mind, “ But a few years ago this country was cut up 
into a number of little states, most of them despotically govern- 
ed, and now these people have become one nation and got re- 
presentative institutions ” , and I cast a wistful eye at their newly- 
acquired independence While in London I once went to see 
the Tower with my friend Dr. Rhys Davids, and when I was 
shown the place where Anne Boleyn, Catherine Howard, and 
Lady Jane Grey were executed, and also the dungeon into which 
those persons who were obnoxious to the reignmg prince or his 
courrier were cast quietly and in a manner unknown to any- 
body, I observed to my friend, “ You are a wonderful people ; 
three centuries ago you were governed by monarchs nearly as 
absolute and despotic as any that reigned in India, and you have 
now gradually worked out your freedom without shedding much 
blood , while we have not succeeded in emancipating ourselves 
during the last twenty-five centuries ” Notions such as these 
were present in my mind during the time I was in Europe ; but 
alter a while I asked myself, what it was that I wished ^ Should 
I like that the English had never conqueicd the country ^ I at 
once said, “ No ” For, as I had already observed to my friend 
we really were not free under the old native monarchs Under 
them there was no pojsibility of our having any idea of that 
European civilization which I so much admire, there was hardly 
much security of life and property, and there was little possibility 
of a man travelling from one province to another without being 
looted And we should in that case have had no post-office or 
roj^ds or railways or electric telegraphs or printing presses ; and 
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above all, that education which has now opened our eyes to our 
own defects, and given birth to new aspirations And how was 
it possible that they should not subjugate the country when it 
was in the lowest state of political degradation, with selfishness 
reigning supreme, rival competitors for thrones or for powei 
intriguing against each other and asking their aid, and the people 
at large maintaining their traditional indifference? Would I 
then wish that the English voluntarily retired from the country 
— for driving them away was out of the question — and left us to 
govern ourselves ? Even here I had no hesitation in saying 
“ No. ” If they should retire, we should immediately return to 
the old state of things. For though we talk about public spirit, 
public duty, nationality, and things of that sort, these ideas have 
not deeply sunk into our nature Self-interest is as strong a 
motive with us as it ever was before. Theie is a lamentable want 
of serious thought amongst us Childishness is rampant every- 
where. We are divided into castes and communties that have 
not yet learnt to make common cause with each other. We still 
want that energy and those orderly modes of action, and that 
power of organization, which are necessary in order that we 
may progress in civilization , and we shall only lose the ground 
which we have gained under the British, and shall be unable to 
form a strong Government ; and all the benefits of a higher 
civilization that we at present enjoy will be lost to us. I believe 
It to be an act of Divine Providence that the English alone of all 
the candidates who appeared about the same time for the 
empire of India should have succeeded The Mnatlias, the 
Portuguese, the Dutch, and the French were all weighed in the 
balance and found wanting, and the empire was given to the 
English For the Marathas possessed the usual vices of Indian 
rulers, the Portuguese were intolerant and forced their religion 
on the people, the Dutch have made the natives of the countries 
they conquered hewers of wood and drawers of water, and the 
French are volatile and have no settled principles Of the other 
qatioos of Europe, the Germans and Austrians do not them- 
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selves enjoy that freedom that we do under the British, and 
Russia IS the most despotic of all European States, and is perhaps 
as barbarous as ourselves without our mildness But England 
is a nation that has woiked out its freedom She gave liberty to 
the Negro slaves at a vast sacrifice of money , and it is the only 
country in Europe where the sentiment of humanity has made 
progress. It is impossible that such a country should treat us 
as slaves , or, like the Dutch, reduce us to the condition of mere 
artisans and labourers Reflections such as these quieted me, 
and I was content that the English should rule over us, notwith- 
standing that there are very few Sanskrit scholars among them. 
In this frame of mind 1 got on board the steamer “Siam ” The 
next morning, a fellow -passenger of the name of Colonel Noble, 
Commissioner of Sahet Mahet in Oudh, came and sat neai me. 
He asked me ,i \ ,uiety of questions, one of which was, “How 
will you manage about caste after your return to youi country.” 

I said “When I go back I shall live with my family as a Hindu 
that I am, as if nothing extraordinary had happened, and will 
not invite caste opposition If, notwithstanding, I find myself in 
difficulties, these must be put up with , for it is of the highest 
importance that we should visit Europe, if we would march on, 
side by side with our rulers, towards a higher goal ” “That 
word ‘rulers’,” s-tys Col Noble, “that you have used, I do not 
like. Eor, it is the feeling of a great many Englishmen, that we 
are but your brothers to diiect and guide you towards a brighter 
future ” I was highlj delighted, and thought that if all the 
statesmen and officers m whose hands the destinies of India were 
placed were actuated in ail that they did by such a feeling as 
this, we should be the happiest people on earth ; we should 
forget that we were governed by foi eigners, and look upon the 
British Government as our owm national government There 
were a good many other passengers on boaid who were very 
courteous and kind to me, and with whom I had pleasant con- 
versations Among them were Mr. Sheppard, Revenue Com- 
missioner, Northern Division, and a good many other civilians 
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belonging to Bombay, Madras, and the North Western Provinces. 
The charge of hauteur, usually brought against Anglo-Indians, 
I found to be false on board the steamer The Siam dragged its 
slow length along the Mediterranean, the Suez Canal, the Red 
Sea, and the Indian Ocean, and at last we found ourselves in the 
harbour of Bombay. In the bustle and commotion which 
followed in consequence of everybody’s desire to go on shore at 
once, I made my way to the place where Colonel Noble was, 
and took his leave with the words, “ Your sentiments with 
regard to my people are, no less than your name, Noble,” and 
came away. 
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THE 

CRITICAL, COMPARATIVE, AND HISTORICAL METHOD 

OF 

INQUIRY, 

As APPLIED TO Sanskrit Scholarship and Philology and 
Indian Archeology, 

[ Being a lecture read at the Publio ideating held under the auspioss 
of the Free Ghuroh College Literary Society of Bombay on the 
31sc of March 1383, originally published by the Author 
at Bombay, 1888]. 

A critical inquirci is ona who does not accept an account 
of an occuu'.iicc just .11 it is jucsented to him, whether orally 01 
in writing He subjects it to ccitain tests calculated to prove its 
truth or otheiwise He takes care, for instance, to ascertain 
whcthei the peison giving the xccount was an eye-witness to the 
occurtence, and if so, whethei he was an unprejudiced and at the 
same time an intelligeiiL Dbscuei If his information is based 
on other souices, the ciitic endeavours to ascertain the credibi- 
lity 01 otherwise of those soarccs When it is a thing or a veii- 
fied occurrence that he has to deal with, he does not satisfy him- 
self with that view of its nature and relations that appears 
plausible at first sight He seeks for extraneous assistance to 
enable himself to arrive at a correct view One of the most 
efficacious means employed by him is comparison of like things 
or occurrences This comparison enables him to separate the 
accidents of the thing 01 occuirence from its essential nature, 
and sometimes to arrive at a law which includes the thing or 
occurrence as a particulai case and explains it. Though com- 
pai ison may thus be considered one of the means of a critical 
examination, still its own proper results are so important that it 
deserves to be considered an independent meihod of inquiry 
The history of a thing, i e a comparison of the various forms it 
presents at different well-ascertained periods, is also of the 
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greatest use for the determination of its real nature. Often, 
when no written history is available, the inquirer determines the 
historical or chronological relations between the several forms 
of a thing by referring them to an obvu-.i standard, and 
arrives at some important conclusions based on such rela- 
tions Thus for instance, the Greek hinei ‘ we are ’ is more 
ancient than the Sanskrit smas, for it retains the original ct of the 
root as in the form of e which Sanskrit has lost , and the 
Sanskrit sanU ‘ they are,’ more ancient than the Greek ‘ hitt ’ 
which has lost the whole root as From an observation of many 
such forms the conclusion to be drawn is that Greek is not 
derived from Sanskrit, nor .Sanskrit from Greek, but both from 
an older form of speech The comparative and historical 
methods correspond to the inductive method used in the physical 
and experimental sciences In those branches of knowledge in 
which you cannot from the nature of the case make experi- 
ments, you have recourse to comparison and historical observa- 
tion The inductive method began to be used in Europe about 
the end of the sixteenth century, and since that time very great 
progress has been made in the discovery of the laws of the 
physical world The critical, comparative, and historical 
methods began to be well understood and emoloved about the 
end of the eighteenth century, and within a bundled vears since 
that time, an equally amazing progress has been made in other 
departments of knowledge , and geoiogt, paleontologj’, compara- 
tive philology or the science of language, compaiativc mythology, 
evolution and the origm of species, scientific history, compaiative 
jurisprudence, archeology, sound scholarship, and even compara- 
tive religion are the grand results Before the employment of the 
inductive and experimental method such theories as that nature 
abhors a vacuum passed current , and before the application of 
the comparative and historical method the beliefs that the world 
was created in six days and that the Hebiew was the primitive 
language of which all the rest were offshoots were equally pre- 
valent. But just as au experiment with a tube longer than thirt}’’- 
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three feet, in the case of water, was enough to explode that 
theory, so did the observation and comparison of the different 
strata of which the earth is composed and the discovery of 
Sanskrit and its comparison with Gieek, Latin, and other 
languages dispel those beliefs. And this critical and comparative 
method is necessary not only for increasing our knowledge of 
the world and of historical man, but also for arriving at correct 
views of things in ordinary practical life. I must use criticism 
and comparison if I wish to have a true knowledge of the 
character of any man, public or private, or to understand any 
individual action of his correctly. Criticism and comparison are 
necessary for the politician, the legislator, the lawyer, tlie 
merchant, and, last but not least, the newspaper writer if he is 
to rise above the level of scurrilous journalism. 

Criticism and comparison are of use not only in enabling us 
to arrive at a knowledge of what is true, but also of what is good 
and rational. A man born in a certain country with certain 
social and religious customs and institutions, and in a certain 
range of ideas, thinks those customs, institutions, and that range 
of ideas to be perfectly good and rational, and sees nothing 
objectionable m them, unless he is a man of genius When, 
howevei, he comes to know of other customs, ocher institutions, 
and other ideas, and compares them with those to which he has 
become accustomed, he is able to find out any evil that there 
may be in the latter, and to see what is better and more rational 
The comparison of the jurispmdence of difterent countries is 
calculated to afford valuable hints to the legislator for the im- 
provement of the laws of his own country. Similarly, the critical 
observation and comparison of the social institutions of othei 
countnes and even of other religions will afford guidance to the 
social and religious reformer. Critical comparison is also of use 
in giving us juster notions of the beautiful. These general 
observations, applicable as they are to all the branches of know- 
ledge I have indicated, I will expand and illustrate by taking 
instances from those subjects to which I have devoted some 
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attention, Sanskrit scholarship and philology, and Indian 
archeology. 

Before admitting the narrative contained in an ancient work 
to be historical, one ought to ask oneself whether the object of 
the authoi was to please and instruct the reader and excite the 
feeling of wondei, or to record events as they occurred If the 
former, the narrative cannot be accepted as historical, but legen- 
dary. Our obvious and almost axiomatic notions of ordinary 
probability should also be brought to bear on the question If a 
king, for instance, in such a narrative is represented to have 
reigned a thousand, or even two or three hundred years, one 
ought to understand that the author wants to excite the feeling 
of wonder and admiration in his readei, and was in all likelihood 
under the influence of that feeling, himself If we apply these 
tests to our existing Sanskrit literature, we must declare the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and the Puranas to be not historical 
works Of course, it is possible that they may have a historical 
basis, and some of the persons mentioned in them may have 
really existed , but we cannot asscit that they did exist, without 
corroborative evidence such as is to be derived from contempo- 
rary inscriptions and the historical writings of foreigners Now, 
if the object of the authoi be the latter, and the nairative answers 
to our tests of ordinary probability, the work must be accepted 
as historical But we have very few such works in Sanskrit 
literature now extant. Probably, there were many more, but 
they are lost to us The Vikramankacarita, the Harsacanta, the 
Gaudavadha, and the Rajatarangini are works of this nature. I will 
also include deeds of grants inscribed on metallic plates, stone- 
inscriptions, and coins among the historical documents now 
available to us. It appears to have been the custom in ancient 
times, as it is even now, to preserve genealogies of royal families 
We find some given in the Puranas. These have a historical 
value as they are confirmed by inscriptions. But as the readings 
have in the course of time become corrupt, and the genealogies 
of diflPerent royal families seem to have been confused together. 
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they are not to be relied on implicitly, without check and com- 
parison. Now as to the contemporary caritras or the deeds of 
kings spoken of above, it ought to be remembered that the 
writers, being dependents or servants of the princes whose 
account is given therein, cannot be expected to be impartial 
historians of then patrons and masteis , and must be regarded as 
open to the temptation of bestowing e.xtravagant praise on them 
and their ancestors Accordingly, the virtues that they ascribe 
to the princes m the mostgcneial terms cannot safely be accepted 
as historically true , but the specific statements such as those oJ 
their being at war with ceitain olhci princes oi of then having 
constructed ceuain public works must be, and if corroboiative 
evidence becomes available, we find them confirmed Tims, all 
the coppei plate grants of the successois of Pulalcesi II of the 
Calukya dynasty of Mahiiastia, who ascended the throne in the 
yeai 6io a c , speak of his having defeated oi icmained unsub- 
dued by Haisavardhana, the sovereign lord of the whole of 
Uttarapatha or Northern India, and obtained in consequence the 
title of Paramesvara oi sovereign lord This is confirmed by 
what the Chinese pilgrim Hwhan Thsang, who travelled m India 
from 629 A c to 645 A c , tells us about the prince Siladitya, 
as Harsavardhana is also named by him, invited the ablest 
generals, and sending a large array under them, and on one 
occasion taking the command himself, fought with the people of 
Maharastia who weic at that time lulcd ovci by Pulakesi, but he 
was not able to conquer them Now, the point to be considered 
with reference to such a book as the Rajatarangini is that though 
the author is to be consideied a contemporary historian so far as 
the pel lod in which he lived is concerned, what were his authori- 
ties foi the history of previous times ■* He does mention previous 
centers and speak of having consulted eight historical works But 
he begins liis history with Gonaida I, who was the contemporary 
of Yudhisthira, and gives three names after him The next 35 
princes are, he says, unknown by name , and then mentions 1 3 
more This is the period for which, he says, he did not find 
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full authorities, and mentions the books from which he got the 
17 names given by him The next period begins in 1184 b. c., 
when a prince of the name of Gonarda III ascended the throne. 
The history is then carried on by Kalhana without a break up to 
his own times One of the princes, however, is represented by 
him to have reigned for 300 years , and the average duration of 
the reigns of the princes in the different groups is sometimes 48 
years, sometimes 38 When it is remembered that this varies 
from 18 to 22 only, the chionology of Kalhana m the older por- 
tion of his histoiy must be consideied as not reliable Though it 
appeals very probable that he himself did not pm on papei any- 
thing for which he found no authority, the works he consulted 
cannot be considered to be quite reliable themselves And 
looking generally to the manner in which the text ol old 
works gets corrupt in the course of time, this is perfectly intelli- 
gible Still, since Kalhana mentions his having used insciiptions, 
and edicts or pioclamations of kings, and states with what public 
works in Kasmir the names of some of the princes are connected 
and makes specific statements about them of anothei nature, the 
uairative portion of his histoiy should, I think, be considered 
generally reliable, and also the chionology of the period nearer 
to his own time But the oldei chionology and even to a 
smaller extent the lattei lequiie lectification, as we have seen 
from the internal evidence, and there is ample external evidence 
also. For Kalhana mentions three Turuska 01 Sej thian kings 
who reigned before his historical period, i e before 1184 b c 
and whose names he gives as Huska, Juska, and Kaniska There 
are coins of all these kings, and inscriptions also, hom which it 
appears that the last was the founder of the dynasty Kalhana 
mentions Buddhism as lloLiiishing in Kasmir dining the reigns 
of these monarchs, and represents them to have constructed 
monasteries in a country in the vicinity which appears to me 
to be Afghanistan Now here. Buddhistic recoids and traditions, 
which represent Kaniska as a great patron of the religion, con- 
firm Kalhana’s account But his chronology is entirely wrong 
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For, from the evidence of the inscriptions, coins, and Buddhistic 
traditions, Kaniska has been placed about the end of the first 
century of ihc Christian era , and I have found reason to refer 
him to the middle of the second Similarly, a comparison with 
Chinese chronology, which is believed to be vciy accuiate, has led 
to a correction in the date of a latei prince named Lalitaditya, 
who conquered Yasovarman, the sovereign of Kanoj and the 
pation of Bhavabhuti and Vakpatiraia, the author of the Gauda- 
vadha, and who, according to Kalhana’s chronology, leigned 
from 655 to 732 A c. The Chinese account represents his 
brother who was king before him to have sent an embassy to 
China in 713 A c., while according to Kalhana that brother died 
in 691 \ c But even supposing that the Chinese account is 
not correct, Prof Jacobi has recently calculated the date of an 
annular eclipse of the sun which is represented in the Gauda- 
vadha to have occurred about the time Yasovarman’s posiiion 111 
his kingdom was shaken, apparently by a foreign invadei whom 
that scholar understands to be Lalitaditya. The eclipse occurred 
on the 14th of August 733 a. c. and reached its middle at 
Kano] at 40 minutes after 4 o’clock in the afternoon. Now, if 
the danger to Yasovarman’s position that is spoken of was really 
that caused by Lalitaditya, which appeal s indeed very likely, 
Lalitadit)"a must have been living and m the height of his glory 
in 733 A c, while the Ra)atarangini represents him to have 
died in 732 A c. 

Here I have given you a specimen of the sort of criticism to 
which books or documents of a piofcssedly historical charactci 
ought to be subjected. As to the other class of works — the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and all poems, plays, and religious 
books such as the Vedas, — though the narrative therein contained 
is not historical, still they aie of great historical value in so far 
as they place before us the thoughts and feelings, the aims and 
aspirations, and the manners and customs of the people at or, 
possibly in some cases, befoie the ume when they were written, 
and thus present to us a picture of the life and civilization of the 
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period. If, for instance, woven or sew n garments, ships, chariots, 
and weapons of war such as a sword and an axe, are incidentally 
mentioned in the Rgveda, it must be inferred that these were 
used at the time when the hymns, m which they are mentioned, 
were composed, and the arts of manufacturing them were known 
and practised. If the Atharvaveda tells us that “when a woman 
has had one husband before, and gets another, they shall not be 
separated if they offer the ajaparicaudam offering,” we may 
safely infer that the practice of widow-man lages existed in those 
days. We may arrive at the same conclusion, and also infer the 
existence of polygamy in some cases at least and the absence of 
polyandry from the words of the Aitareya Brahmana that “ one 
[ man J may have many wives , but one [ woman ] cannot have 
many husbands stmiiltaiieously ” When we find that the Mantras 
or formulas contained m the Rgveda which the bridegroom 
addresses to the bride on the occasion of marriage contain allu- 
sions to the indissoluble character of the union into which they 
have entered and to then bringing up a family of children, it 
must be supposed that w'hen these Mantras or formulas were 
composed, the two parties to the marriage were not children but 
capable of understanding and appreciating the sense of what one 
says to the other. When in the Ramayana and Mahabharata 
Ksatriya girls are represented as calling a meeting of their possible 
lovers and choosing that one from among them that they liked, 
the custom must be considered as existing at or before the time 
when they were written. In Bana’s Kadambari the Queen 
Vilasavati is spoken of as going to the temple of Mahakala and 
hearing the Mahabharata read This shows that our present 
custom ol reading that work and others of the kind in temples 
for the edification of visitors existed in the middle of the 
seventh century after Christ, when Bana wrote , and his 
mentioning the Bhagavadgita as a part of the Maha- 
bharau shows that the work is older than the seventh 
century and formed an episode of the epic then as it 
does now. From the fact that Rama, the hero of that very 
47 [ R. G. BhaBdai'kar’B Works, Vol. 1. J 
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popular epic the Ramayana, is represented as a rigid adherent ot 
truth, regardless of the woildly sacrifices that such a course 
entails, as unsiierving m his attachment and fidelity to his 
one wife, and as possessed of such equanimity and firmness of 
character that “ when he was invited to his father’s palace to be 
installed as Crown Prince, but was instead sent to live m a 
forest, divested of all worldly greatness and enjoyments, there 
was not the slightest change observable in his countenance,” 
the conclusion is legitimate that the higher Hindu mind loved 
and admired these virtues A wife’s faithful devotion to her 
husband and her following him cheerfully through dire vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, with her love and respect for him unabated, 
were equally objects of admiration with Hindus, as is shown by 
the characters of Sita, Damayanti and TaiS. 

Perhaps the distinction between the ways in which the two 
classes of works are used for historical puroses, will be best illus- 
trated by a specimen of the mistakes v hich writers in the verna- 
cular pa pci s make on the point. One such writer, \i axing warm 
m the course of a dissei ration against the Poona High School for 
Girls said, " What, had we not learned women in ancient times 
such as Gargi, Sita, and Tara ^ But did thev attend a High 
School ^ What then is the necessity of a High School in these 
days ” And on another occasion in that same paper, another 
or the same writer in giving advice to the women of these days 
said something to this effect, “You aie ambitious of rivalling 
Gargi, Sita, and Tara , but you should attend to your domestic 
duties first.” I do not remember the exact woids now, but this 
IS ceitain that the writer made no distinction between Gaigi, 
and Sita or Tara as historical personages. Sita and Tara occur 
in poetical or legendary works , and though they may have 
existed, we have no grounds for believing that they did. They 
are not lepresented as possessed of learning, though they were 
educated women , but supposing they were, all that it would 
prove IS that in those times it was possible for w'omen to become 
learned, and that some did become so. But the existence of Gargi 
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as a historical personage, as a woman of learning, and as a Vedic 
teacher, is not a matter of reasonable doubt For a Rgvedin 
Brahman has, as a portion of his dailv leligious exercises, to 
recite portions of the Vedas and other sacred treatises, and poui 
watei in the name of and, technically, for the satisfaction of 
three classes of beings, deities, Rsis, and Acaryas This is 
prescribed in the Gihya Sutra of Asvalayana, and the names are 
given theie The Rsis mentioned are the composers of the 
Rgveda hymns, — Grtsamada, ‘^Visvamitia, Vasistha &c , and 
since these hymns exist, then authors also must have existed. 
The Acaryas are the Vedic teacheis, oi w liters as we should call 
them 111 these dajs, and in the list theie aie the names of authors 
of woiks called Brjlimanas and Sutias, some of which have come 
down to our times Thus, Sakal3’a whose name occuis in the 
list was the author of the existing Pada text of the Rgveda ; 
Pingale wiote a treatise on the sacrificial rites which is mention- 
ed by the grammarians , Asvalayana did the same and his work 
IS now extant , Aitaieya and Samkhyayaiia were the authors of 
Brahmanas which aic extent , ^aunaka wrote the Rgveda Prati- 
sakhya , and Baskala and Sakala were the names of teachers of 
two different lecensions of the Rgveda All these being histo- 
rical personages, the three w'omcn, Gargi Vacaknavi, Sulabha 
Maitreyi, and Vadasa Pratiiheyi, whose names occur in that 
same list of Acaiyas or teachers, must be so likewise, though 
their works have not come down to us 

Since then it is from our ancient liteiature that we have to 
find out the history of our people, it becomes a thing of the 
greatest impoitance to dctei mine the form in which the works 
we are concerned with, weie wTitten by tbeir authors. The 
readings of passages are not the same in different manuscripts of 
the same work A variety of this nature w'e find to a pretty 
large extent even in ordinary works such as the poems and 
dramatic plays Sometimes, numbers of the whole stanzas are 
to be found m certain manusenpts and not in others, as in the 
fase of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, But m the Ramaiana and the 
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Mahabhar.itaj the two most important works of the non-Vedic 
period, the difl'erenccs arc bewildering No two manuscripts 
from different parts of the country agree Often there are, in 
some, hole chapters winch are omitted in others Sometimes 
new stories or legends aie found It is, therefore, the duty of 
the critical scholar to collect Manusenpts from different parts of 
the country and collate them, with a view to arrive at a correct 
text In the performance of this task, which often is very labo- 
rious, he ought to be guided by definite principles. He should, 
m choosing or rejecting a certain reading or a certain passage, 
see wheilier it gives good sense, whether it agrees with the con- 
text, whether it is in keeping with the author’s general way of 
thinking, v hether u is found in the oldest manuscripts, whethei 
the idea or mode of expression was current in the author’s time, 
whether it involves redundance or tautology, and so on. In 
some parts of India such as Bengal, people have been in the habit 
of taking very great liberties with the text of their author ; and 
in Southern India they have been as a general rule very con- 
servative. This fact I would take into account in determining 
the correct text of a work. When, however, the differences are 
very' great, the best way is to treat the texts found in different 
provinces as independent editions or recensions. And this is 
what the old Indian Vedic scholars did In the Vedic texts also 
different leadings sprang up in the course of time , and one 
active cause of this was the fact that they were handed down 
orally. But when scholars like Sakalya, Saunaka, Katyayana, 
and others arose and gave a definite form to the Vedic literature, 
they took into account these differences and established separate 
recensions or editions of the texts, known to us now by the 
name of Sakhas, which represent the forms of the text taught in 
different schools, such as those of Sakala, Baskala, the Taittiriyas, 
the Maitrayanlyas, the Kanvas, the Madhyandinas &c. It is the 
business of a scholar of the present day to compare these several 
texts, as well as the several recensions of later works, determine 
the circumstances under which they arose and their mutual relj^- 
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tions, literary as well as chronological, and find out which ol 
them have a gicater claim to be considered genuine and original. 

Now as to the mode of interpretation of the texts so settled. 
The first rule is that a word as occurring m a book must be inter- 
preted in the sense which usage has given to it. Etymology 
may serve as a guide ; but it ought never to be set above usage. 
Consequently, no word should be understood in an etymological 
sense only. Oftentimes it is difiScult to find the correct ety- 
mology, and a man has recourse to one that is fanciful. An 
interpretation of a book based on such fanciful etymologies must 
be incorrect. Then again, the literature of a country is divisible 
into periods, and the usage of one period differs from that of 
another A word, therefore, occurring in a certain book, should 
be understood in the sense which it has in the usage of the 
period in which the book was written. A better way still is to 
interpret it in the sense in which the author himself uses it in 
other parts of his work. Our oldest literary period is that of the 
Vedas, and this again is clearly divisible into the period of the 
hymns and the period of the Brahmanas.XThe language of the 
hymns is archaic and vcr3>- differentTrom the later Sanskrit ; that 
of the Brahmanas is much nearer to the classical Sanskrit. The 
hymns contain a great many words which do not occur in later 
Sanskrit, and there are also a good many which have a different 
sense there from that which they have in the latter. Under these 
circumstances, the only proper way to understand the hymns is 
to bring together and compare the passages in which the same 
word occurs, taking etymology as a guide only where necessary. 
In the same manner, the ideas .and modes of thinking ^which 
from our acquaintance with the period we have seen to be pre- 
valent should be referred to’for help in interpreting a passage 
If, instead of resorting to these methods, we take an isolated 
passage and interpret it according to modern usage, modern ideas, 
and fanciful or even true etymology, we may make it mean any- 
thing , and we shall thus find in the Vedas not only pure theism. 
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but even railways and electric telegraphs These observations 
are also applicable to works belonging lo othei periods. 

Having disposed of books and other written documents, I 
will now endeavour to estimate the value of tiaditions. If we 
accept traditions as we find them, we shall often be deceived. 
There is a tradition among us, for instance, that Bhavabhuti and 
Kalidasa were contemporaries, but we have now found that 
Bhavabhuti lived in the first quarter of the eighth century ol the 
Christian Era, and Kalidasa long before 654 a. c., since he is 
mentioned as a famous poet m an inscription bearing that date 
and also by Bana who lived in the middle of the seventh century. 
Bhavabhuti, it has recently been discovered, ssas a pupil of Kuma- 
nlabhatta , and Kuinarilabhatta quotes from Kalidasa’s Sakuiitala 
Similarly, the authors, Dhamantarin, Ksapanaka, Amarasimha, 
Kalidasa, Varahamihira, Vaiaruci, and others who formed the 
larditional nine gems, are said to have lived at the couit of 
Vikiamaditya the founder of the Samvat Era, the initial date of 
which is 57 B. c. But Varahamihira, as stated by Amaraja in his 
commentary on Brahmagupta’s Khandakhadya, died in Saka 509 
or 587 a c., and the epoch year of his Pancasiddhantika is 427 
Saka corresponding to 503 a c , and the existence of Vikarama- 
dityain57B.c has not yet been traced. Alberum,w’ho accompanied 
Mahmud of Ghazni in his invasion of Gujarat in the early part 
of the eleventh centurj, reports a tiadition that the Gupta era 
dates from the e\teimination of the Gupta d) nasty But princes 
of the Gupta d) nasty date their inscriptions in their era, which 
therefore, was in use befoie thcir extermination Tiadition 
makes Panini a contemporary of Katyayana, and represents him 
as having been a blockhead who by austerities pleased Siva and 
obtained a new grammar from him. Katyayana held a disputation 
with him for eighty days and, though Panini paoved a powerful 
antagonist, he was ultimately vanquished. The fact, however, as 
we know it, is that Katyayana is the writer of Vartikas or 
comments on Panini’s grammar, in which he explains, rectifies, 
and supplements Panini’s rules. Jt was in consei^uence of his 
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having thus rectified and supplemented Panini that the storj of 
his having vanquished him must have arisen, — and traditions often 
have a basis of this nature and no better — but it is impossible that 
he should have written those comments, a good many ot which 
are explanatory on the work of a contemporary. Besides, from 
a comparison of the works of the t\\ o, it appears that the Sanskrit 
language was in a somewhat moie aichaic condition in the time 
ofPanini Hence, therefore, the tradition cannot be true, and 
there aie also inherent impiobabilities in it. Sometimes the 
tradition of one sect contradicts that ot another. The Svetambara 
Jamas, for instance, claim to represent the oiiginal Jainism and 
speak of the Digambara sect as having been founded by one 
Sivahuti in 83 a c. ; and give childish explanations of the origin 
of the two peculiar doctrines of that sect, vi:^. nudity and denial 
of absolution to women. The Digambaras, on the other hand, 
repieseni themselves to be the original Jamas, and state that a 
sect of the name of Ardhaphalaka sepaiatcd fiom them about 272 
B. c., and out of that arose after a long time the Svetambara sect. 
Still, however, tiaditions are not to be entirely i ejected. An 
endeavour should be made to ascertain their antiquity, as 
their ciedibility must be consideied to be propoitionate 
to It ; and if the) are m themselves probable and 
stand all critical tests, they may be provisionally accepted. 
Thus, the tradition about the nine gems has been traced 
up to the year 1,005 Samvat or a. d In an inscription 
bearing that date, lound at Buddha Gay a, it is stated that ViV rama- 
dity'a was a lenowni-d monaich in whose couit there were nine 
learned men ctlebiatcd undti the epithet of the Nava-ratnani or 
nine jewels of whom Amaradeva was one. That portion of the 
tradition which refers to Vikramaditya’s being a great patron of 
learning ascends still higher into antiquity. In the introduction to 
Visavadatta, a woik mentioned by Bana m his Harshacarita and 
consequently w ritten before the middle of the seventh century. 
Its author Subandhu, %ho also is mentioned by name as a 
previous poet in the Gaudayadha by Vakpatiraja,— who lived in 
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the middle of the eighth century, — ^speaks regretfully of the sweet 
or tasteful poesy of the time of Vikramaditya, having, when he 
lived, dried up like the waters of a lake which once was full. 
And the manner of his regret, looks like that of one whe lived 
near to the times of Vikramaditya. But nothing has yet been found 
to confirm the date , and it occurs only in the Jyotirvidabharana, 
the author of which pretends to be the great Kalidasa, but which 
has been satisfactorily proved to be but a recent forgery by all 
scholars who have noticed it. Since the tradition is thus 
confirmed, it may be accepted as correct , but the date of the nine 
jewels and of their patron Vikramaditya should be taken to be 
that which we have got for Varahamihira on unimpeachable 
evidence. And a great king of the name of Harsa Vikramaditya 
IS mentioned by Kalhana in the Rajatarangini as a paramount 
sovereign ruling at Ujjayini, He drove away Sakas and all 
Mlecchas from the country, and was a great patron of learning. 
According to Kalhana’s chronology which in this palce is, as I 
have already observed, very fault}’, this Vikramaditya lived in the 
first half of the second century of the Christian eia. But descrip- 
tion of the king suits so well the patron of the nine gems, that 
wc may correct the date assigned by Kalhana in the light of that 
of Varahamihiia, and suppose Harsa Vikramaditya to have reigned 
at Ujjayini in the middle of the sixth century and patronized 
Kalidasa, Amarasimha, Varahamihira, and the rest. And nothing 
that has yet been discovered goes against the contemporaneity of 
those three , so that the tradition, when corrected as regards the 
date of Vikramaditya, agrees with everything that is known and 
seems highly probable. It may incidentally be observed here 
that Subandhu appeals thus to have lived after Vikramaditya and 
before Bana, that is between 550 and 650 a. c. And this is in 
keeping with his regretful mode of expression noticed above , and 
both together lend strong support to another tradition that he 
was the son of a sister of Vararuci, one of the nine gems of 
Vikramaditya’s Court. But the chief use of a tradition is to 
confirm, corroborate, and strengthen other evidence j and it should 
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not be put in the place of such evidence. This will be illus- 
trated further on. 

I will now proceed to give instances of our method from 
philology and point out the errois due to superficial analogies. 
People seem to think that nicie external similarity between a 
word in one language and another in another language is enough 
to enable us to decide that the two aie one and the same word. 
Thus I have heaul the woul DiiUh, ( Geim. ) Deiitsch, traced to 
the Sanskut word Daitya, which means ‘a demon’ or ‘an enemy 
of the gods’, Taittinya identified with Taitar, Caspian with 
Kasyapa, and CbitpaL'iin oi CbipU wuh Copt or Gypt. It is 
melancholy to see such etymologies and a great many others of 
the same natuic put lorth without the slightest evidence, and 
against all the rules of philological comparison. Now there are 
languages which bear a close alfiniiy to each other, and there are 
others which do not Woids in a language belonging to the 
former gioup obseive ccitain laws in assuming the forms which 
they possess in anotlici belonging to the same group Thus the 
High German in which wc have the woid Deut, sch being an 
adjectival termination, is lelaled to Sanskrit. But Sanskrit 
consonantal sounds assume certain forms m German And there 
IS a law with reference to that point knowm by the name of 
Grimm’s law The Geiman d coiresponds to th in the Gothic, 
with which also low German or Anglo-saxon, i f , the modern 
English agrees, and to t in Sanskiii. Thus Geiman dret is English 
three, and Sanskut , Geim. dan, Eng tbal, Skr. Germ, du, 
Eng. tboii. Ski ui , Geim diiicb, Eng tbioitgb, Ski.t^Til^; 
Geim. dm St, Eng tbirsl, Skr <j«r, / c , ^kc Similarly, Germ. 
t IS Eng. d. and Ski ^ , as m the instances, Germ iiiit, old H. G. 
mitte, Eng mid, A S inidde, Skr wvir , Germ, tag Eng day, Skr. 
some such word as You will thus see that there is a law" 
which determines the forms that Sanskut woids should assume 
in German, and that law ought to give to daitya some such from 
as teudh , so that we should not allow ourselves to be deceived by 
the mere similarity of daitya and deut. Besides, from all the 

48 [ B. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol 1. ] 
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observation that thi. great Ibunders of comparative philology 
have made, they have come to the cunelusion that the affinity 
between the Sanskrit and the European languages dates fiom 
prehistoric times, i. e , is due to the fact that the ancestors of us 
all spoke one and the same language before they separated and 
formed distinct nationalities. This was long before the time when 
the Vedas weie composed. Now the word daitya does not occur 
in the Vedas and was formed later. How could such a word be 
found in the German, not having existed in the Sanskrit itself a 
long time after the Aryan separation ? There arc, indeed, instances 
in historical times of independent Aryan communities having 
again been jbrought into connection with each other and exchanged 
a few later w'ords Thus our astronomical works, and especially 
those of Varahamihira, contain several Greek terms, as w ill be 
hereafter noticed. If we suppose the word daitya to have been 
communicated to the Germans by us in historic times, is there 
any lecord anywhere of our having gone into the forests of 
Germany and established a kingdom there, as we have of the 
Bactrian Greeks having established one in the Pan)ab ? And arc 
there more such instances ? None has been pointed out. The 
other etymologies must also bo similarh condemned Are w e 
to suppose that the students of the Taittiriya recension of the 
Ya]urveda came from Tartary, and oui Chitpavan Brahmans from 
Egypt, and that these foreigners were admitted into our exclusive 
Hindu community and assigned the highest place ? Is there a 
tittle of evidence to show that ? The Jews came to our country 
in very early times, and the Parsis later , but have they become 
incorporated with our community, taken our Gotras, and become 
students of our Vedas ? 

There are many instances of false and unscientific Marathi 
etymologies in our books. Unless you resort to comparison and 
historic observation and discover laws which explain the particular 
case before you, your etymology must be empiric. Thus our 
ordinary root ‘ to sit’ has been traced to Skr. to dwell ’. 

Of course ^ and ? constantly interchange places in our languages 
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and there is no difficulty on that point. The sense, however, of 
^is not appropriate , hut even that is no great objection Still, 
if we have recourse to observation and compaiison, we shall find 
that this etymology is wiong. WF fias another form .ind 
since the tendency of languages is .always to drop an element and 
not add, Ira' is an older form of the root , and that it is a form of 
that same root and not an independent root is shown by such 
contractions as ifra she-hufFalo’ for srh ‘as’ for Irat, jRfr 
‘so’ for Iiett &c Again, the analog\ of the cognate languages 
also shows that |ra is the real form of the \ oot , for the Gujarati 
has and the Hindi gra, though 1 ^ is more common. Now 
Marathi, Hindi and Gujarati have descended from the old Prakrits ; 
and ^ m the first i\\ o and tr in the last is a combination of the 
vowels at and f, biought together by the dropping away of 
umnitiaJ consonants, which forms a chaiactenstic of the Prakrits, 
as will be seen from the folloM'ing instances — 

Skr. ‘a ceitain tree’, Pr tgrr ’ M H. P. ^ G. 

*a bullock , — ^ %3' ' — 

— ‘hkc that’, — Hif^, Ap ^ — 

— ‘a she-buffalo’, — M ^,H P.^ra— 

— itfSlrfl' ‘a sister’, — Uf irff, M dia/ Ira, H. — |pT. 

So that or must be m Pi akrit or since g 
and g are always intei changeable Now, we know that Skr. 
which means ‘ to sit’ appears in the Prakrit in the form of 
T being changed to g as a geneial lulc of w'hich there are 
many instances, and g being dropped as in ^ foi Yf fot Yfir 
&c. Then tlie initial sow el 3" IS diopped since It is unaccented, 
as It is in the following cases : — 

Skr. aiWTraTT ‘inside’, H. M. fiiHT 

— ‘a w ater-wheel’, H. M ^fnr 

] Here and in the following pages M =Marathi,H =Hiiidi, Ap =Apa- 
bhraihsa, G.=Gu]arati, F =Fai]]abi, S, = Sindhi, B = Bengali, and 
0.=0riya, 
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Skr. ‘to be soaked’, H. ^rbr^TT, M. fJnrnif, G. 

— 'collected’, H 

— ^OTTtr ‘a teacher, ‘a pncst’, M. inwTT, P- 'TT^' 

— giTft ‘above’, M. 

Here then, there is an analogy at every step, and the M 
is thus derived from the Skr. ^q f ^i 

Another instance of the necessity of a close obseivatioii and 
comparison of facts is afforded by the derivation of masculine 
nouns ending in 3 it m Marathi and Hindi. It is supposed that 
the arr of these is a lemnant of the aJt of masculine nouns in 
Prakrit, such as surt &c. But the question is, by what rules 
of transformation does sit become sit, and why is it that a gi cat 
many nouns such as ‘hand’, intr ‘feet,’ irth ‘ear’, and oiheis arc 
without It ? Besides, in such a language as the Sindh i, those 
nouns which end in si in Hindi and Marathi end in shoit 
while those ending in an have sit foi their final , as tpw foi 
fm, tpm &c and utit ‘a horse,’ for nt^T, Rsrr ‘a bed-stead’ for 
HT^Tj init ‘head’, ‘top’ for mim &c The correct \\ ay of finding 
the origin of these foims in ^ appeals to me to be the following - 

In modern vernacular pionunciation there is a law of accen- 
tuation which has produced impoitant results Tlic penultiniate 
syllable of a word is in all oui dialects pronounced with 
a stress the tendency of which is to lengthen tliat sellable 
and drop the final \owcl, and in most of tlieni this 
tendency has woiKed itself out. The preceding \owel, 
however, is not alviais written long, but still the long 
or at least the emphasized pionunciation does exist Thus woi 
‘viitue’ IS pionounced by us as jjar in M , jjij; in H , 'a flowei’ 
as gg, ‘strength’ as ( baal ), b^jt ‘god of love’ as 
( madaan ), &c. In these instances, though we wiite the penulti- 
mate vowel short, it is really long The final g or g ol SansKnt 
words recently imported into the languages have been dropped 
in virtue of this law of accentuation. Thus . — 
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M. H. G. ‘method’, ‘mode’, Skr. 

M. H. G. P. *Rr ‘condition’, Skr. Jifir- 

M. G H. P ‘raqa’, ‘miseiy’, Skr fSprfw- 

M. H. P. G. B firn- ‘manner’, Skr. 

M. H. G P. B 3 TTfT, 'species’, ‘caste’, Skr. 

M. H H. G P. ‘fame’, Skr. 

M. H P. G TRT ‘a heap’, Skr nftr- 

M. H. P. G. ^itT ‘mortality’, Skr. 

M. G. H P TO, ‘a thing’, Skr ^^5. 

H. P. lariT ‘a good man’, Skr 

M, G. H P. HIT ‘honey’, Skr hj 

Not only does this law characterise the vernacular speech of 
the day, but it must have been in operation for centuries, since 
the old Praki It woids, which like the above have not recently 
been imported but have descended to the modern languages from 
the spoken dialects of ancient times, have also been similarly 
changed. Thus — 

M. B. 7 ^, H G B 7 ^, P O. ^ ‘hunger’, Pr. 

Skr. 

M. H. P. G sftN, B O T%N, S. i%H, ‘tongue’, Pr f^NT, Skr. 

l%ir. 

H P %?T, M G |T3f, S ‘a bed’, Pr. ^r?5ir, Skr. ^paiT. 

M. Wtqj, H G P finFtf or B 0 fifep, ‘alms’, Pr. 
PhhsTj Skr tn^TT 

M. iftsT, H, P h't^, S. ‘sleep’, Pr f^rgr, Skr. fStgr 

M. H G P. B 0.1^,^ ‘trunk of an 
elephant’, Pr Skr 

M. G. TOj H. ‘a ]aw’, ‘a grinder’, Pr. toTj Skr ^ 

H. S. B. or O. ^ivi, ‘wish’, ‘longing’, Pr 
Skr. 
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M. G. H. S life B. O. ijsjr, P ‘dust*, Pr. 

Skr. 'gj%. 

M. sri^nr or PI ^ar, srf^^ or G B. #t 5T, ‘sister’, 
Pr. iTgofV, Skr 

M. H. G. P. or S|[^, ‘a she-buffalo’, Pr. *?<%#, 
Skr. irfgtft'. 

H. P. <#r^, G M ‘a. side of the abdomen’, Pr. 

Skr. 

M. H ‘a fellow wife’, Pr. Ski. 

M. ^tmn, H. ‘a mine’, Pr ^fbr, Skr. 

H. P M G ^iT^, ‘motner-in-law’. Pi Skr 

M G. ghff, P fir 5 f 5 T, ‘lightning’, Pr Skr. 

M. gr?T, H 3 riar or P. Pr. 3^, Skr. gg. 

H. G 3ing, P 31^, B. O 3 H 1 W, ‘the eye’, Pr. ai^, Ski, 31%. 

M. G B. O gT¥, H fig-, 01 f;^, P f^ or fgt, Pr. 31 ^, 
Skr 3n?»i 

In this manner the final atr, f, i, ^ and g; of Sanskiit and 
Piaknt nouns liave, m almost all cases, been dropped in the veina- 
culars oi changed to a silent ai Final aft is similarly treated Even 
m the Apabhiamsa peiiod this rule of accentuation must have 
pievailcd, since the ending vowels arc similaily shoitened in a 
good many c.ises The Piakiit ^ of the nominative singulai of 
masculine nouns is mostly shortened to 3 in tliat dialect, and 
sometimes altogethei dropped. The modem vernaculais have 
thus got a gi eat many masculine nouns ending in the silent ar, 
such as fifi or g r«r ‘ liand ’, epTH ‘ ear ’, gfiT ‘ tooth ’, lifig ‘ bold ’, 
gg- ‘ the Ban van tree ’ When the final vowel is pieceded by 
anothei, and not by a consonant as in these words and the 
others given in the above lists, that othei vowel, being accented 
by oui lule, shows a tendency to become long, and the oiiginal 
final being diopped, the accented vowel becomes final. Thus , — 
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Skr. ‘a pearl’, Pi jrrf^ar, M jTitfr, G P H. jrnft. 

Skr. ‘waiei’. Pi em^iaT, M. G inofr, H gRi. 

Skr. 'a flo^\ellng bush’. Pi. :gi%siT, M H. G. gfr oi 

Skr. ^frf^qjT ‘a marc’, Pr M. G H P. 

Skr. ‘a gaiment’, Pr M G. H. 

Skr ^%cEr ‘cairli’, Pr ilf|sn or firffSTr, M. niffi', H 

Ski ‘a seller ot oil’, Pr and Ap ^fwart-g", M asft. 

Skr aTftw ‘a barber’, Pr. or ?fTT^w, Ap RTf^, M 

j H. ai^ . 

Skr ‘a scorpion’, Pr Ap fegR . M f^, H 

P S, B. O fa?yr 

Skr. RtPT 'a louse’, Pr ^r, H P. G sj , M 37 

Skr. atfl^ ‘an enclosre’. Pi. atfearr or aiftw, M. G H. 
B. 5 rr?fi-. 

Skr. ‘ a roll of betel leaf, &c ’, Pr gfh% 3 n, M. G. 

fa^, H aitr. 

Skr. sfhr ‘life’, Pr. iftaTt, Ap sfigr, H. sfr 

Skr. atfwaa: ‘blood’. Pi ^3T, G. H P. jJti;. 

Slor. ‘a leech’, Pr sr^sir, M 31^, G srssf. 

Skr. ar^epT ‘sand’. Pi ar^an, M G are^, H. srrgr 

Thus then, the Sanskiit and Prakiit penultimate vowels 
become final in the vernacukiis and, being originally accented 
in consequence ol the law \\e have been considering, retain that 
accent in most cases, and .are thus lengthened. When the penulti- 
mate happens to be sr it is lengthened to atr, as in 

Skr. R faep '. ‘a horse’, Pr. Ap M. H P. B. O 

Skr. ‘mercuiy’, Pr qRW, Ap M H. P B O irnr- 

Skr. ‘a kind of myrobalan’, Pr Ap 3 iRg 3 ', 

M. atraoST, H. P. B. ansrar or arm^. 
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Skr. airarar: ‘hog-plum myrobalan’, Pr. ?, Ap. 

M. airarar, H. 

Skr. ‘belenc myrobalan', Pr. Ap. sii^, M. 

H. P. 

Skr. ‘a volume’, Pr imsrw, Ap. irtcSTJ, H. P. qirJiT- 

Skr '<i thorn’, Pr. qwjaiV, Ap ^03^, M H B. ^r. 

Ski. ‘a ball’, Pr. ixt^r#, Ap M. P iftar, H B. 

‘llcol • 

Skr ‘broiher-in-lavv’. Pi. ^rr 33 Tl, Ap. M. H. ^rsjT, 

H. BT?IT 

Skr. ‘a lamp’. Pi ^katt, Ap. M. P efNl, H. 
B. f^. 

Ski ‘a bedstead’, Pr frasit, Ap. *t 3 ^, M trf^. 

Skr. »reT!BE[ ‘head,, Pr. iTfSRf, M. (Goan Mai and Chit.) mw , 
by a change of gender, Pr Ap. M. H. B. urai, 

P. w«TT. 

Ski. ‘a wnstlci’, Pr ipi'a?, M (Goan. Mai. and Chit. ) 

^»5T. 

Skr. culaq, ‘a worm’, Pr. Ap. r;W, M. f^, H. P. 

^ 1 ^, B. 

It may be uigcd that in modern pionunciation when the 
penultimate 31 is accented, it does not become a^, even though 
pronounced long, as obseived betore How is it then that it 
becomes srr here ? In modern times several new modes of 
pronunciation have arisen, but as regards the matter in hand, to 
lengthen 3i into att was the old process. And often when the 
old piocesses have disappeared from what is considered as the 
standard form of a language, they are found preserved in some 
dialect of that language Thus, while in the standard Marathi 
the penultim<atc 31 is simply pronounced long, it becomes air m 
the Gottnese and Malvani dialects. 
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Thus : — 


St. M. 

Mil. Goan. 

irrass ' a garment’. 

MIHTS- 

‘ cloth ’ 


qHH ‘ hei editary propel ty 

qdiH. 

sifTH ' careful preservation 


vfrar ‘ a garment’. 


‘ a lock 



111 this mannci, then, the penultimate ar became an m con- 
sequence of the accent and, the final vow cl being dropped, itself 
became the final, and has prcscivcd its accent. Thus the nouns 
ending m an in Maiathi and Hindi arc derived from Sanskrit nouns 
with the penultimate and final syllables ending in at The conso- 
nant of the final syllable is dropped in the Prakrits, and the vowel 
at IS together with the nominative termination changed to This 
being unaccented, is fiist shortened to s’ m the Apabhramsa 
dialect, and afterwards entirely dropped , w lulc the accented at of 
the penultimate syllable is lengthened to atr and becomes the final. 
In most cases the final syllable is qj applied in Sanskrit to modify 
the original sense in some way. Instances of those nouns which 
are seen to have ^ as the ending syllable in Sanskrit have been 
given above, togethei with their Maiaihi and Hindi forms in atr. 
And in those cases in which the Sanskrit forms of other Marathi 
and Hindi w'ords in att aie not seen with a final it must have 
been applied to them in the spokeen language, since Panim gives 
a very general rule as to the addition of qj to all nouns, and we 
actually find its lemiiant ai in a great mam words, including past 
and present participles in the Prakrits I have spent so much 
time on this instance in order to give you an idea of the extent 
to which It IS sometimes necessary to make close observation, 
discover analogies, and trace the operation of laws, to enable us 
to arrive at correct etymologies. A mere hap-hazard assertion 
without any pi oof is unscientific and will not do in philology 
vtty more than in other subjects. ' 

49 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. I. ] 
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In connection with this matter of insufficient or supeificial 
analogies, I may mention that those who are engaged m the 
studies I have been speaking about are peculiarly open to their 
influence, especially when they lead to oi support a theory w Inch 
is striking. Thus, the Ramayana is supposed by some to 
represent the stuggles between tire Biahmanas of India and the 
Buddhists of Ceylon , that the Raksasas that disturb the rites of 
the Brahmanas in the Dandakaranya are Buddhists , that the led 
clothes worn by the priests at the magic rites of Indrajit arc the 
brown garments of Buddhist mendicants &c Again, Sita’s 
lavishmemt is the same incident as the ravishment of Helen, and 
Siva’s bow whicli Rama bent is the bow of Ulysses. Theiefore, 
Valmiki must have been influenced by Homeric ideas, and the 
poem written aftei the Hindus came in contact with the Greeks. 
1 cannot stop to give you a detailed account ol this controversv , 
but will observe that if such analogies are to be used as arguments 
in favour of a certain theory, an antiquarian in the re- 
mote future may declare that the Maiatha Hindus had no 
family names before the British conquered India , but that 
they learned to use them, having seen the British doing 
so. Hence some of their family names .ire but mere tanslations 
of British names , thus Gore or Dhavale is a transiauon of White, 
Kale, of Black Landge, of Wolf, Kolhe of Fox , Parvate or Don- 
gre, of Hill , Barve, of Wells , Golc, of Ball , Ghate of Bell, &c. 
But as we now knoss that we had these names before we heard 
of the British, the theory cannot be advocated at the present day. 
And to my mind the analogies about the ravishment of the wife 
of another and the bending of a heavy bow are more natural and 
less due to intercommunication than this close correspondence 
of family names. For, what incident is more common in an 
early condition of society than for one powerful man to take 
away forcibly the wife of another ? Even in a highly civilized 
condition of society the incident is not uncommon, though the 
forces used are of a more delicate natuie. The same remark 
applies to a heavy bow. And the state of society pictured in the 
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R^mayana is very archaic , the whole Maratha country was a forest 
infested by Raksasas or savages, the ancestors of our Bhils and 
Gonds , and the gentler laces of tlic South were so unculuvated 
that they were compared to monkeys. Valmiki does not men non 
a single Maratha tow n, while in the Mahabharata the names of 
Karhad and Supara occur. He has heard a few names of places 
in Southern India, but does not seem to be familiar with the 
geography of the country , while, in the third and second centuries 
before the Christian oia, the Aryas became more familiar w'ith 
the South, as we see from the inscriptions of Asoka, Patan)ali’s 
Mahabhasya, and Buddhistic tradition. And to this must be added 
the weight of the tradition which icprcscnts Valmiki as the first 
or earliest poet of the non-Vedic Sanskrit. Similarly resemblances 
have been traced betw een the ideas expressed in the Bhagavadgita 
and those expressed in the New Testament, and a Christian 
influence detected in that work. But a good many of these 
resemblences aic moie apparent than ical, the whole tone and 
manner of the Gita arc difl'cient from those of the New Testament, 
and most of the notions suspected to be hoirowed from the Bible 
are found expressed in the Upanisads and such older woiks, as has 
been shown by the late Dr. Muii . Scholais seem sometimes, 
when they have to advocate a theory, to lorgct our common hu- 
manity to which a gieat deal that is common in our notions 
must be attributed. 

On the other hand, when the evidence is irrefragable it is 
unscholarlike to denv foreign influence. For instance, the Indian 
astronomical works written dunng the first five centuries contain 
several Greek teinis The names of the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac are translations of the Greek names , and the original Greek 
names even aie given by Varahamihiia in the following Arya 
quoted by Bhau Dap — 

I 

Where w’C have Kiiya i e. Kribs, Tavuru /. e. Taurbs, Jituma 
i. e. Didymos, Leya i. e, L6on, Parthona t. e. Parthenos, Juka 
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i e. Kaurpya 7 e Scoipios, Taukshika 7. e Toxdtes, Ako* 

kero 1. e. AigdkerSs, Hrdroga /. e. Hydrochoos, Itthasi 7. e . 
Ichthy's Some of the other terms are Heli ‘ the stin ’ i. a 
Helios, Kona 7 . ^ Kronos, Kendra 7 e Kentron, Jamitra ue. 
Diametron &c. Altogether there are 36 such terms. These 
are not Sanskrit ^ords , and to endeavour to give them an un* 
natural Sanskrit etymologj' is vain and unscholarlike We have 
the clearest evidence of the close connection betw een Hindus and 
Gieeks from about the third centuiy befoie Christ to the first after 
Christ, in the inscriptions of Asoka and others, in coins which 
bear the names of Bactrian Greek monarchs, in Greek as vv ell as 
Indian characters, and in Buddhistic literature. Gaiga as quoted 
by Vaiahamihira says — “The Yavanas aie Mlecchas among 
w horn this Sastia (7 e astronomy and astrology ) is well know n ; 
they even arc w orshipped like Rsis ” The Greeks were at that 
time called Yavanas , for in an inscription of Asoka, Antiochus 
king of Svria is called a Yonarija So also Milinda who reigned 
at Sakala in the Panjab and w'ho has been identified w ith the 
Bactro-Greck monarch Mcnandios is called a Yona king in Pah 
books The Hindus had their own astronomy before they came 
in contact with the Greeks , but they boiiowed from the latter 
what was necessary for their own furthci progress. Prof Weber 
thus evpiesses himself on the point — “ Although most of these 
names denote astrological relations, still, on the other hand, in 
the division of the heavens into Zodiacal signs, decam, and 
dcgices, they comprise all that the Hindus lacked, and that was 
iiLCCssarv to enable them to cultivate astronomy in a scientific 
spruit And accordingly we find that they turned these Greek 
aids to good account , rectifying, in the first place, the order 
of their lunar asterisms, which was no longer in accordance with 
reality, so that the two which came last m the old order occupy 
the two fiisi places in the new , and even, it would seem, 
in some points independently advancing astronomical science 
further than the Greeks themselves did.” 
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I will now give a specific instance to show how previous 
history enables us to understnd the nature of a thing, though 
what I have hitherto said in connection with other points contains 
a good deal calculated to illustrate this also. At present we use 
an era which is called ^ahvahana Saka , and ordinarily we under- 
stand the word Saka in the sence of ‘an eia,’ and believe that the 
era was founded by a king of the name of Sahvahana. But the 
word Saka has not the sense of an era in the Sanskiit language , 
and the expicssion Sahvahana Sala has been in use foi about three 
01 four hundred years only Before that, and even in some 
books of the subsequent pciiod, the expression used is Sakakala. 
Varaliamihira calls it Sakendrahrda or Sakabhupakala, i. e the era 
of the Saka king. In an inscription dated 500 Saka, it is called 
the era of the coionation of the Saka king , and in anothei dated 
556 Saka, the era of Saka kings In all old coppeiphtc grants 
the expression used i-, Sakanrpakala or Sakakala 1. c. the eia of the 
Saka king or Saka Thus, then, this is an era founded by a gieat 
king of the Saka or Set tliian race. And that India was exposed 
to the inroads of the Scythians and that they established a king- 
dom in the country, is pioved by many an inscription and coin. 
There was a dynasty of kings who called themselves Satraps and 
ruled over Ujjayini, Katliiaw'ai, and Gu)aiat In the beginning 
at least they were in all likelihood the viceroys of the Saka kings. 

Salivahana or Satavahana was the name of a royal family 
which ruled over Daksinapatha 01 Soutliein India. The piin- 
cipal branch reigned at Dhanakataka in Telingana, and the 
younger princes of the family, 01 .1 suboiJinate branch, luled 
over Paithana. The Satavahanas came in contact with the 
conquering Sakas, who established then power also over a pai t of 
the country ruled over by the Satavahanas. But after a short 
interval of time, one of the princes of this family succeeded in 
driving away the forcigneis and regaining the lost provinces. 
The Sakas and the Satavahanas wcic by these events associated 
together in the popular memory , and it must have been on this 
4?count that the names of the two families came to be connected 
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m after times with the era, which thereafter was called the 
Salivahana Saka. More information, however, is wanted to 
enable us to undei stand satisfactorily how the name Salivahana 
came to be connected with the ei a , but at present we do not 
possess It. 

Thus, then, the great lesson we have to learn is that if we 
wish to know and understand the truth about a point, whether 
111 science or practical life, we should seek analogies, find out, if 
we can, the history, and criticise, not foolishly and ignorantly 
as wc often do, but according to well defined and rational 
principles. 

And now, gentlemen, and my Hindu friends in particulai, a 
word as to my object in taking up this subject for to-night’s 
discourse It is no use ignoiing the fact that Europe is far ahead 
of us in all that constitutes civilization And knowledge is one of 
the elements of civilization Experimental sciences and the 
sciences that depend on the ciitical, compaiative, and historical 
method have made very great piogress in Europe, and what 
deserves out earnest attention is that they are every day making 
further and further progress The Europeans have derived much 
grcaiei advantage troni oui connection w ith them than we have 
from then connection with us They have turned to account 
then acquaintance witli the s.icrcd language of our country, and 
have added the sciences of comparative philology and comparative 
mythology to the ir cxisti ng stoi e of knowledge. The old principle 
of the classification of races has been given up, and a new one 
based on the affinity of languages adopted. Civilized mankind 
has in the first place been divided into thiee races, — the Ar5'an, 
the Semitic, and the Tuiaman The fiist has again been subdivided 
into the Hindus, the Hellenes, the Italians, the Slavs and 
Lithuanians, the Kelts, the Teutons including the Scandinavians 
and the Germans, &c. So strongly and universally has the fact 
that affinity of language points to a community of descent and 
consequently to a common nationality been grasped in Euiope 
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that “ to it,” as Sir Sumner Maine remarks, “we owe, at all events 
in part, the vast development ofGeiman nationality ; and we cer- 
tainly owe to It the pretensions of the Russian Empire to at least 
a presidency over all the Slavonic communities ” — So that, it may 
be remarked by the way, the many^wars that have been fought 
in Europe since 1855, and are likely to be fought during the next 
twenty years, have or will have for one of their causes the discovery 
of Sanskrit. Though in itself this is by no means a very gratifying 
result, still 1 allude to it simply to show how deeply the Europeans 
have been influenced by the new ideas Similarly, I think the 
liberality that is now observable in tlic leligious thought of 
Europe is due to the study of Sanskrit and Pali literature. All 
this will show the activity of the Euiopean intellect, and convince 
us that the principle of progiess is veiy strong m their civilization. 
But what advantages liave we deuved fiom them A great deal 
of what they have got from us has but very indirectly been 
given to them by us , while they have placed befoie us a whole 
civilization, which undoubtedh is fai superior to ours in a great 
many points. The impulse to be communicated to us by it ought 
to he a hundred-fold stronger than that which we have commu- 
nicated to them. Just as they have used the critical and compaia- 
tive faculty with energy and produced the results I have ]ust noted, 
we should use it and direct it not only to find what is true in 
science, but what is good and rational in social and religious insti- 
tutions. But have wc icceived the impulse, have we been using the 
faculty? Who can say we have, while our neiv literarare is scanty 
and barren of an) original idea and w c are still quarreling about 
female education, caste, and leligion ? Why should we not move 
on, side by side with Euiopeans, in the great fields of thought ? 
Why should discoveiies be made in France, Germany and England, 
and not in India ^ If you say that in most of the branches there 
are facilities in Europe for making fresh additions to the existing 
stock of knowledge, while we have none in India, suiely no costly 
laboratories arc required to enable us to study the ancient 
literature of our country and its architectural remains and inscnp- 
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tions, and to throw light on us politiical and literary history 
and us philology This is a field in which we may suc- 
cessfully compete with Europeans, and in which we enjoy 
certain peculiar advantages But these advantages can be 
turned to account only if we follow their critical, com- 
parative, and historical method. My object, therefoie, has been 
to call youi attention to the nature and requisites of this method, 
in order that by its successful application to the branch of study 
I am speaking of, u e may take our legitimate place among the 
investigatois of the political, literary, and religious history of our 
country, and not allow the Germans, the French, and the English 
to monopolue the field And here I feel myself in duty bound, 
even at the risk ot displeasing some of you, to make a jiassing 
allusion to the most uncritical spirit that has come over us of 
praising ourselves and our ancestors indiscriminately , seeing nothing 
but good in our institutions and m our ancient literature, asserting 
that the ancicm Hindus had made very great progress in all the 
sciences, physical, moral, and social, and the arts, — greater even 
by far than Europe has made hitherto — and denying even the most 
obvious deficiencies in our hteratuie, such as the absence of 
satisfactotv historical lecords, and our most obvious defects As 
long as this spirit exists in us, we can nevei hope to be able to 
throw light on nur ancient history, and; on the excellencies and 
defects of our race, and never hope to rise AVhile, if we shake 
ourselves free of such a bias, and critically and impartially examine 
oui old recoids and institutions, we shall do very gieat senice to 
our country , we soall be able to check the conclusions of some 
European scholars who are swayed by an opposite bias , and at 
the same time that by a clear perception of out great national 
di-lccts we prepare tlie ground for healthy progress in the future, 
we shall, I promise you, find a great deal in the past of which wo 
may honestly be proud. 

But an honest and discerning pride in the achievements of 
our ancestors entails a heavy responsibility and duty We should 
render ourselves the \\ orthy sons of the fathers whom we respect. 
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A ion that is no better than the lather or is ^^orse certainly dis- 
honours him. Have wc then not been dishonoring our ancestors, 
of whom we profess to be so proud, by going backwards and 
thus becoming worse than they, or, at tlic best, standing where 
they left us ? For, if you examine, your history you will find 
that your philology is w'here P.inini and Kalyayana left it, and 
your philosophy and litci.iture where Kapila, Kanada, Gotama, 
Valmiki, Vyasa and others left them , and j'oui social institutions 
aie actually far moie irrational than theiis \\'ere in the very olden 
age. Let us therefore do honour to them by show mg that sve 
have their capacities and can use our raie opportunities We 
have just seen how fifteen hundred yeais ago, the Hindus 
availed themselves of the astronomical know ledge of the Greeks , 
they ‘worshipped’ the Gieek astronomeis, m the w'ords of Garga, 
‘ as Rsis and finally, according to Prof Weber, who is by no 
means fond of praising us, advanced astronomical science further 
than they did. Let us act likewise, and, sitting at the feet of the 
English, French, and German Rsis, imbibe the knowledge that 
they have to give, and at least keep pace with them, it not go 
beyond them Let us learn, let us reform. If we do not do so, 
fifteen centuries hence, the antiquarian of the period will, unlike 
Weber, say, “ the English placed before the Indian Aryas the 
highest civiliization which Europe had reached by the end of the 
nineteenth century , but in the hot plains of India, the Indian 
Aryas had grown so degenerate, that it produced no influence 
whatevei on them, and their degeneiacy deepening, they even- 
tually became lieweri of wood and drawers of water, or were 
swept off the face of the earth by the inexorable law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest.” 


so [ R. G. Bbandarkar’i Wc»k«, Vol. I. 1 
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[ From the Sanskrit Research, Bangalore, 1915, Vol i, pp. 5irf, being 
a lecture originally delivered under the auspices of the Free Churou 
College Literary Society of Bombay in 1905 ] 

It gives me very great pleasure to find that a school of criti- 
cal scholarship is growing up amongst us. The young men 
who were sent to Europe and America by Government to work 
undei European and American scholars for two or three j'ears, 
or u ho went there on tlieir own account, have been endeavour 
mg, with the assistance of an energetic \oung gentleman, who 
is both a scholar of the old and new school, to organise, in con- 
nection with an institute at Bangalore, a senes of lectures on 
subjects connected with Sanskrit literature and Indian Aichieo- 
log}, treated on the principles, accepted and approved by ciitical 
enquirers, and also to issue a periodical magazine. 

In 1888, just 27 years ago, I delivered a lecture on “the 
ciitical, comparative riud histoiical method of inquiry ” in con- 
nection with the Free Church Literarj' Society, Bombay, and 
published it in the form of a pamphlet ' It does not appear to 
have attracted the notice of our Sanskrit students, and there has 
been very little work done by Indians in the field of critical re- 
search. I therefore call the attention of students again to the 
lecture. Seventeen 3'ears later, i. c., about ten years ago, I 
delivered another lecture in the same institution Therein I sug- 
gested or pointed out fresh fields for research in the various 
branches of Sanskiit liteiature and Indian antiquities This 
lecture has remained unpublished to this daj’, and I deem the 
present one to be a fit occasion, when we have so manj" young 
men prepared to work in connection with original research, to 
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publish it. This I do in the following pages, omitting only a 
few introductory sentences. 

Before I proceed, allow me, gentlemen, to state that what- 
ever is done must be done stnctly in accordance with the critical 
method. There is nothing m}'stenous about this method. It 
IS the same method as that pursued by a judge in coming to a 
decision in the civil and criminal cases that come up before him. 
But I must lay special stress on one oi two points in connection 
with our province of enquiry. We must discard certain supposi- 
tions which, as natives of this countrj', have taken a firm posses- 
sion of our minds. The Raraayapa and the Mahabharata should 
not be regarded as books of sober and authentic history. Vyasa 
should not be believed as the author of all the Puranas in face 
of the facts that their contents aie not only inconsistent with 
each other, but positively betray hostility towards the views and 
creeds of each other. Nor should all the Puranas be regarded as 
ancient because thej pretend to be so. Some of them arc veiy 
modern. Several othet such suppositions might be mentioned. 
I would recommend you, for the practical understanding of the 
method, to read carefully the works of Euiopean and Ameiican 
scholars. 

The most ancient Sanskrit woik is the Rgveda Saihhita. 
European scholais have been working at it foi the last fifty years 
and have published editions of the original and Sayana’s com- 
mentary on it, dictionaiies giving lefcrcnces to all the passages 
in which a certain woid occurs, grammars, translations, innu- 
merable essays discussing particular points, books containing 
descriptions of the deities and the genesis of the conceptions 
involved. But the language of the Rgveda is very old ; a great 
many of the words, grammatical forms and idioms are unintelli- 
gible. The question theiefore is what arc the helps to the study 
of the Rgveda-Samhita. There is a long commentary on it by 
Sayana. But the interpretations given by him sometimes appear 
pnnatural and far-fetched ; in some cases the same word is ex- 
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plained differently in different places and the same verse is 
interpreted differently in different Vedas. Sayaija, therefore, 
had no traditional interpretation of the Veda to guide him. 
Some European scholars, headed by Roth, therefore set him 
aside entirely and, regarding the Rgveda as an Indo-Gennanic 
work, 1 c., a work containing the thoughts of the early ancestors 
of the whole stock rather than a work belonging to the Indian 
branch of the race, inteipret it by means of etymology, grammar, 
comparison of all the passages in which a word occurs and bv 
one’s own idea of what is appropriate in the case of primitive 
thought. Other scholars have recently contested the truth of 
this view and laid down that the Rgveda is essentially a Hindu 
work ; that though Sayana interprets the same words and 
passages in different places in different ways, still cne of the ways 
at le.ist is often found correct and therefore he was in possession 
of some tradition , that the same holds good of Yaska, who, 
though he interprets woid.s by means of etymology, often-times 
mentions the Aitihasikas ( or knowers of legends ) and Sampra- 
dayavids ( or persons acquainted with the tradition ) , that the 
Nighantus, thougli tliey contain but a few' words and only gi\e 
their general sense, must be considered as based on tradition , 
that tlieie is no wide and impassable clift between the Rgveda 
and the later litciatme and that therefore all the help we can 
derive from tins last wc must avail ourselves of; that we should 
seek Hindu ideas ( oi at least the piimilive forms of Hindu 
ideas ) in the Rg\eda rathei than Indo-Germamc ideas. The 
necessity of comparing parallel passages and even the aid of ett- 
mology are not dispensed with bv this school. Pischel and 
Gcldner an. the scholars who have put forth this view, and 
I belies e it is correct. Though there is a break in the tradition 
and a great many changes and revolutions took place in later 
times, still we cannot s.iy that between the Vedic and later 
Indians there is that difference which exists between two entirely 
different nations. 1 will give an instance of persistent conti- 
nuity. Caranas or bards in Gujarat and Rajputana narrate 
stories the verses in which have been composed by others , but 
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the link between them is supplied by the Caranas orally in prose, 
so that if the tiadition of the stones is lost and only the verses, 
as having a permanent form impressed on them, are preserved, 
these verses become Lininteliigible without the oral prose link 
supplied by the living bard Now the practice of telling such 
stories existed in Buddhistic tunes and m those represented by 
Brahmana literature, and there are hymns in the Rgveda also 
which are called Akin ana hymns and which contain verses only 
The connection between them was once oially supplied but has 
now to be guessed to lender the verses intelligible Here then 
we have a continuous literary practice from Vedic times to this 
day. And in these dai s we are as anxious about praja (progeny), 
pasu ( cattle or wealth ), and daksina as the old Vedic bards 
were. The Rgveda h.is been translated from Roth’s point of 
view by Grassmann and to a certain extent by Ludwig also. 
But if an V one of YOU .ire disposed to woik in this direction, 1 
would recommend it*, being translated in accordance with Pischel 
and Geldner’s idea. But rathei than undertake such a laboiious 
■work at once it is ould be well foi you to confine t ourself to 
parts or to the elucidation of certain Mords and expressions by 
means of the processes above mentioned A student of the 
Rgveda will have to read it many times From different points of 
view. Even the grammar has not been fully investigated, espe- 
cially the syntax Roth has noticed a curious iihenoraenon in 
the omission of the leimination of a case after some nouns when 
It IS used alter others in a sentence In the case of the omission 
the termination is to be biought owr to the noun fiom another 
noun after which it is used. Thus in viii. ii. i we have 

^ atr ‘ “ Thou O Agm, art the protector of the 
law among gods and mortals.” Tlic sense does require our 
understanding as the 5 being biought over from 
So also ^ 51.^^ VI. ?. 7 “ The fire roars in trees 

and bushes”, having g supplied to it from Simi- 
larly ( 1 . 8i I ) “We invoke him 

^Indra) in fights large and small.” Evidently ar*? is here con- 
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trasted with and should therefore be . Several more 
such cases have been adduced by Roth. 

The text of Rgveda^ there is reason to suppose, is not quite 
the same as it was originally. Some Suktas and Rks are found 
in the other Vedas, and there the readings in some cases are 
different. What the original readings were will ha\e to be 
determined, if at all possible, by comparing the variation and 
taking a good many other facts into consideration The way 
has been shown by Oldenberg, and it is quite open to any of us 
to follow It. 

Another question that will have to be considered is whether 
the sacrificial ritual that prevailed in the times of the Rgveda 
was as elaborate as that detailed in the Brahmanas , and if not, 
to determine its nature and compaie it with that which came in 
later. The supposition that the Brahmana ritual was elaborated 
in later times is supported by the fact that the Mantras used m 
some of the ceremonies are not to be found in the same place 
in the Samhita, i. e., are chosen from different parts of it, and 
the principle laid down in the Aitareya Brahmana is tliat that Rk 
should be used which has some reference to the ceremony that 
IS performed. So then here we find the practice of attaching Rk 
verses to every new ceremony to confer sanctity on it in its 
initial stage. In latet times the connection between the Rk used 
and the ceiemony did not go beyond the sameness of sound, 
howsoever entiiely different and inapplicable the sense of the 
verse was 

There are seseial questions to be considered in connection 
with the Upanisads. As to the text, the following facts should 
be borne m mind, Sometimes the same verse occurs m more 
Upanisads than one, sometimes a whole passage or story found 
in one is lepeatcd in another, and sometimes in the same 
Upanisad These phenomena appear in an exaggerated form in 
the Mahabharata A number of verses in the same are to be 
found in the Manusathhita and certain stones or discourses 
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occurring in one book are repeated in aiiollier ( or the same ), 
sometimes in an expanded form The occurrence of the same 
verse or verses in diffeient works I have m other place accounted 
for by the theory that since writing was in ancient India intro- 
duced at a late period and was not generally in use even after 
its introduction, verses containing a moral or religious idea were 
composed and handed down orally and, after a time, the name 
of the author was forgotten. Then when books came to 
be composed they were appropriated by different authors 
The same is the case with regard to long passages containing 
stories or discussions. They were, so to say, in a floating con- 
dition, i. e. in the mouths of people, and were afterwards 
incorporated in books As to the same discourse ( such as 
that addressed by Yajhavalkya to Maitrtxi in the Brhadaranya- 
kopanisad ) being repeated in anothei part of the work, this 
circumstance is, I think, to be accounted foi by the supposition 
that the works in which such lepititions occur weie made up by 
collecting matter from diffeient places The book is really a 
collection, and not one composed by one and the same author. 
Hence different versions of the same discourse, found m different 
quarters, were incorported in the same book The repeated dis- 
course often-nmes contains additions, omissions or variations of 
reading and thus, though in substance it agreed with a preceding 
one, it was retained on account of its peculiarities From this 
reasoning as well as fiom the fact that different doctrines are 
sometimes inculcated m the same Upanisad, it would appear that 
these works are generally collections of the observations or dis- 
courses of diffeient Rsis 

One thing I would recommend in connection with the 
Upanisads is the study of the growth and development of philo- 
sophic and religious ideas from the philosophic hymns of the 
Rgveda to the Upanisads It should be determined what it was 
that communicated an impetus to the thought of a Rsi , why it 
was that the Ksatriyas are mentioned as particularly active in 
such speculation , whether one same doctrine is taught in all the 
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Upamsads , whether, if PantheiMii is taught, u is of the nature 
tiiat all reality consists of one soul, eternal, pure, and knowing, 
and every thing else is an illusion, or that God by means of self- 
determination assumes the form of the whole external world , 
and whether theie are not purely theistic principles. If there 
are such, it should be found out what attributes are assigned to 
the supreme soul, what is represented as the relation between it 
and the individual soul, and what is aimed at as the suuivium 
hoiiuni. All other doctiines, if there are any, should be tiaced. 
I have mentioned in a paper 1 published about five years ago ' 
an allusion to the doctnne that the soul is not a permanent 
substance, and what remains of a man after death is his kartiia , — 
a doctrine that in latei times was adopted by Buddhism An 
attempt should also be made to trace the influence of the 
Upanisad ideas on the later development of Hindu religion and 
philosophy For the purposes of such an essa\ as this the 
Upanisads must be interpreted philologically, i e., according to 
grammar, usage, context, comparison of parallel passages, and any 
historical information that is available, and not according to the 
commentary of any particular school, though all the existing 
commentaries belonging to the different systems should be read 
in order that the varying interpretations may serve as guides. 

We will now turn to Vyakarana or Grammai . The know- 
ledge of the Grammar of .Sanskrit must have been fully attained 
befoie the time of Panini and from the veiy arrangement of his 
rules Panmi’s object seems to be to reduce the whole to the 
shortest possible compass and give it a sy.stematic form. But the 
question is what is the language taught by Panini. It ts not that 
ol the Vedas, since its grammatical peculiarities are specially 
noticed by him, nor of the Ramayana and Mahibh^ta, for 
there are a good many forms in them which violate Panini’s 
rules. The later literature was not popular literature and 
the author specially learned Panini’s grammar and wrote in con- 

1 ' A Peep into the Early History of India," Ante. pp. 7 ft. 
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formity with it. Some Euiopcan scholais, and especially t'uc 
American Sanskritist Whitney, ln\c c.\piessed their utter ttant 
of confidence in the grammarians and considei the language 
taught by them as fanciful or e\isimg only in their imagination. 
A love of an artificial system is attributed to Indians generally, 
and if some matters cannot be brought into harmony with a 
preconceived system, they aie made to be so. Thus, the Siiktas 
in the Vedas have each an author mentioned in connection with 
them. In some cases the author’s name is unknown , hut to 
carry out the system thoroughly, a woid from the hymns is 
taken out and understood and mentioned as the name of the 
author. Whitney, therefore, does not believe in the reality of 
the forms taught by the giammarians unless they aie found 
actually used in tlie language And fiist about the Dhatupatha 
It IS stated that oul} about 850 roots out of about 1700 
given in it can be tiaced in the language I'he rest, therefore, 
are invented by the grammarians Now, as lo the lists given by 
Ptnini they do not afford a fan giound for judging of his 
accuracy For, there is every probability that there aie inter- 
polations in them and if there arc moic roots given in the 
Dhitupatha than are found in the litciaiuie the fault may be of 
later writers or readcis Still, though not found in the existing 
Sanskrit literature, some loots aie found in the Pah stones called 
Jatakas, as has been pointed out by Dr Biihlei, and some in our 
present-day Vernaculars No instance of the use of the root 
tfv to touch has been given in the Peteisbcig Dictionary , but 
in the form of |f[HT] Hindi and Marathi it does exist m 

our languages Similarl), in the case of foiins the change of 
1-% to in the perfect, as in pieacribcd by the gramma- 

rians, he asserts, is due to “down light uiiiutclhgent blundeiing”, 
because there is nothing hcic which miglit be expected to change 
the dental to a cerebral. Why not ? Thcie is the same thing 
here as in the case of and which forms Whitney 

gives in his grammar as correct He docs not find m the 

literature, but he does not find either ; then why condemn 
61 [ B. G. Bbandarkar's Works, Vol. I. ] 
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the lot liter in such violent terms ? It is onK' a person who does 
not understand P.'inini and is prejudiced against Indian writers 
geneially that can use such expressions in speaking of him. 
Whitney’s attacks go much further and he even condemns the 
logic of his sjsiem But the German scholars, the venerable 
Hofrat Dr. Bohtlingk and Dr. Keilhorn’s pupils have defended 
him Now, to be able to say that the grammarians are untrust- 
worthy because the forms and phrases they teach are not found 
in the existing literature, it is necessary that one should have 
before one a vast literature composed of works of all sorts, 
works containing discourses, narrations, and lively conversations 
But all styles arc not fully represented in the existing Sanskrit 
literature. Heie, as in the case of roots, our Vernaculars may 
sometimes assist the inquirer m finding out whether the gram- 
marians have taught the language correctly. Thus expressions 
like trrfl «inrTr% infrr “ goes again and again,” or h ^ 

Mff^strfrT “ I do not think it probable that his honour 
Mill abuse Han ” as applicable even to a past time in which he 
IS asseitcd to have abused him, are not found in the old litera- 
ture , but still oui Maiathi has the phrases, as in 3TT 5TT STlfTir -and 
WOT OT5W ?rT#f tpr ifr said m reply to one who has 

rcpoited, f fpj’ r fSr^T It would certainly not do here to 

say that in teaching these phrases Paniiii drew on his imagina- 
tion. — If then some of Panmi’s forms and phrases are not found in 
the existing literature, but his grammar does teach a real language, 
what was that language ? About thirty-seven years ago I showed, 
in the Preface to my Second Book of Sanskrit, that the several 
past tenses are used in the Aitareya Brahmana exactly in the 
senses attached to them by Panmi. Dr. Keilhorn’s pupils have 
earned on the examination further and the conclusion follows 
that the Bh.isa or spoken language of which Panini teaches the 
giammar was akin to that of the Aitareya and other Brahraanas. 
A question connected with this is whether Sanskrit was ever 
a spoken language. Curious views are hel^ with reference to 
this by European scholars, some of whom do not seem to be 
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actuated quite by an impartial spirit. These I have considered 
in my Seventh Wilson Philological Lecture published in the 
Bombay Asiatic Society’s Journal, and airived at the conclusion 
that the Sanskrit was the language of educated people and the 
Prakrit of the lower strata of society, and the area over which the 
formei was spoken gradually became narrow cr and the Prakrits 
went on developing until they have become the modern Verna- 
culars. Dr. Franke has written on the subject and arrived at 
similar results, and recently a paper followed by a debate was 
read at a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society No two 
scholars approach the subject fiom the same point of view, the 
question often becomes confused and it is veiy difficult some- 
times to apprehend pi ccisely the diffeience between two waters 
and speakcis. Still the w'hole question is worthy of icconsi- 
deration , and I would lecommend to yoiu attention P.uah]ali’s 
Mahabhasya, w'hich IS a gieat work well woithy of close study. 
The style is puic, sometimes lovch', tlie aigumcntaiion is close 
and subtle, and it is ical pleasuic to lead and undcisiand the 
book. But often it is difficult to apprehend the connection 
between the sevcial sentences. The instances given and the 
obsei rations frequently made ate full of infoimation, but these 
have already been collected by Webei. Still a caicful reader 
will glean much more than Webei lias done. It is worth the 
w'hile of a critical student to devote close attention to the work 

I will now tuiii to the Mahabhaiata. European scholars 
have but lecently begun to study this epic and grapple with the 
innumerable questions connected with it One of the mam 
points IS whether the Mah.ibh.irata is a Smrti, i. c. a didactic 
woik, or an Epic. If the foimer, the principal object must be 
considered to be to teach raoiality, the main story and other 
smallei ones bei ng nai rated to illusii ate and support the doctrines 
inculcated On this theoiy the wdiole book, it is said, will have 
to be considered as having from the beginning evisted in the 
form in which wc find it to-day. But I have alieady, in going 
Ov?r the Upanisads, given a reason why the Mahabharata must 
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be considcicd as a collection of heterogeneous matter and 
not as one whole Again, southern Mss. of the Epic aie 
different ironi those in the North A copy of As\amedha 
Paivan in Telugu chaiacieis was once examined by me, and 1 
found It contained stories and othci mattci which the Bombay 
edition did not contain. Again, Patanjah mentions the names 
of Yudhischiia, Dhima, Aijuna etc , and the family name 
Pandasa, and talk us that the Km us fought m accoi dance w ith 
the law', 1. e theirs w as a fair fight in which no undue advan- 
tage was taken and that Yudhisthira and Arjuna were w'ell- 
know n Taking these facts into consideration and the circum- 
stance that the name Mahabhaiata is mentioned by Asvalayana 
and Pamm, 1 arrive at the conclusion that a Mahabhaiata existed 
in Patanjali’s time Still, undcT Panini iv. 2 6 o, he tells us that 
Yatakrltika is one w ho leads and knows the Alch3ana of Yata- 
kiita and Yayatika one who reads or knows the Akhyana of 
Yayati. Here these Akhyanas aie evidently spoken of as having 
a sepal ate existence But at present we have them in the 
Mahabhaiata alone. And since vv e have supposed that a Maha- 
bharata existed in the time of Paiahjali, these stories did not 
form parts of it Even if they did, and the stories existed sepa- 
rately also, the ciicumstance would show that the Mahabhaiata 
was made up by collecting matter from different quarters — 
Again, tiic different parts of the Epic are unequal and written 
in dili'cient stales I have elsewhere given a reason wlij’ I con- 
s'der the chapter in the Anusasanika Parvan in which the 
rol.uions bctvv een the Sakas and Yavanas on the one hand and 
Brahmans on the other arc represented to have been written 
.aftei those laces had lost their predominance in the country, 

1 c about the end of the fourth century. In the epic itself it is 
repiesented as having been edited at different times, the editions 
diffeiing from each other in extent Fiom all these reasons 
it appears that even in the beginning, when the first shape was 
given to It, It was a work of the nature of a collection like the 
Upaiiisads , but unlike these, additions were made to it later 
from time to time. 
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But a didactic chaiacter it secnii in some way to have borne 
from the beginning Patanjah, as already noticed, reports the 
tradition which exists at the present day that the Kurus fought 
m conformity ith the law ( Dharma ), i. e the moral law. If 
the war was so regal ded, the idea of making it serve a moral 
purpose must have existed in very e.iily times, and if it did, it 
is easy to understand how the Epic should attract material of a 
didactic nature fiom different quarters. It is by no means 
necessary to suppose tliat the existence of that idea must neces- 
sarily have led to the Epic being at once cast into the foi m in 
which It now exists The idea was there and it seived as an at- 
tracting centre. The Mahabharata, as I have elsewheie stated, is 
mentioned in inscriptions dated a. d .192-3 and 495-6, and as 
a Satasahasri or composed of a lahh of slokas as it now is in one 
of the year A. D 532-3. The Bhagavadgita formed an episode 
of the work in the time of Bana, 1. c. middle of the seventh 
century, and the Naiayanij'a which N\e have at the end of the 
Santiparvan, in the time of Samkaracarya in the beginning of the 
ninth century Looking to the fact that what vc at piesent 
consider the regular metres mostly prevail in the Mahabh.iiata 
and to the frequency with which the irregular ones occur in the 
Upanisads, the work must be supposed to have been composed 
after them and about the same time as the metrical works in 
Pall, 1. e. about the fourth centur} befoie Christ. 

These questions of the natuie, composition and state of the 
Mahabharata deserve your attention But the Mahabharata is a 
mine of information about the liteiature and philosoph}', aims 
and ideals, manneis and customs, and social and moral condition 
of the periods to which its different parts refer. It deserves 
study from this point of view, and as it is a huge woik certain 
points or portions only might engage the attention of one 
scholar. Before however setting to work one must read what 
the European and American scholars have written about it. We 
have in German the volumes published by A. Holtzmann, 
father Dahlman, and Jacobi, and in English that published by 
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Professor Hopkins as also an article on the “ ruling caste ” in 
the Journal of the American Onental Society. 

The Ramayana also deserves our attention. Mss. of the 
poem differ widely from each other. One often-times contains 
verses and passages which are paraphiases of the corresponding 
ones in another. A chapter in one is sometimes longer than 
that which answers to it In another, or has a portion of the text 
m the later incorporated in it. This has been accounted for by 
the supposition that the poem was learnt by heart by rhapsodists, 
who went from place to place and recited it for the delectation 
of their hearcis, and when it was committed to writing by 
different persons fiom the mouths of diffcient rhapsodists, the 
Mss. came to be m the condition in which we find them The 
last or Uttarakanda and also the first or Balakanda were added m 
later times , and the story ic.illy begins with the exile of R.ima, 
Sita and Laksmaiia to a foiest. These points you will hate to 
consider if you mean to devote yourselves to the studj of the 
Ramayana The condition of the countiy South and North as 
depleted in the poem will also be an interesting study as well as 
the maniicis, customs, aims and ideals of the people, as in the 
case of the Mahlbharata You will also have to considci why 
It is that the characters in the Rama3^ana arc not mentioned in 
the Mahabhas3'a as those in the Mahabharata are, and why even 
Ainaia give-, the name of Krsna among the synonyms of Visnn, 
but not of Rama It will also be useful to compare the stoiy 
with that in the Dasaratha Jataka, which represents Rama, called 
Ramapandita, Laksmana and Sita, the children of the eldest wife 
of Dasaratha, to have been banished to a forest for twelve 3'cais, 
because the wife that had succeeded the mother of Rama wanted 
Dasaiatha again and again to assign the kingdom to her son 
Bharata , and Dasaratha feared that she might even take away 
the life of Rama and the other two. But nine years after, Dasa- 
ratha died and Bharata instead of ascending the throne went to 
Rama and eiideavouicd to persuade him to return and assume 
the sovereignty. But since he had been banished for twelve 
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years and there still lemained thi(.e, Rama would not return. 
At the end of the thicc yc.us he came back and took possession 
of the throne Curiously enough, Sita though rcpiesented as 
Rama’s sistci, \sas raised to the dignity of the Chief Queen 

I may here mention that the large number of Jataka stones 
in Pall, which have now all been piinted and some' of which 
have been translated, deserve careful study. As alicady stated, 
Dr. Buhler made use of them to point out to Professor 
Whitney that some of the roots m the Dhatupatha, the existence 
of which he attributed to the inventive faculty of the Indian 
giammaiians, were in veinacular use Another scholar has 
written a book based on them on the ” social divisions in Eastern 
India at the time of Buddha”. The stones are inteiesting in 
more ways than one and the information to be gleaned from 
them as to the manncis and ways of thinking of all sous of 
men from the king to the common labouier m the street and the 
condition of Indian Society generally is very valuable. They 
vividly represent the Virtues and vices of the times to which 
they refer. 

Puianas (and usually the Punina ) are mentioned in some 
of the Brahmanas and Sutras. The contents of a Puiana arc five- 
fold : r. creation, 2 resolution or dissolution, 3 family or 
geneology, 4. the Manus or certain pciiods, and 5. the doings 
of persons belonging to ceitain families The idea has been 
started by Mr. Jackson that originally there was only one Purana 
as in speaking of it the singular ( Purana ) only is used. But 
that is not the invariable practice , the plural also is used. But 
while comparing the' Vayu, the Markandcya, and Linga 
Puranas it appeared to me that the sections on creation agicc in 
substance as well as words in those Puranas as if they were 
derived from a common source , while the Visnu has an abridg- 
ed form of them. It appears that the Puianas were written to 
extol particular deities such as Visnu, Siva, Durga, etc. and 

' 1 Since the above was wtitten all have been translated. 
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adviiice their \\orship, to sanctify customs that had come into 
use and lay down certain religious duties and piohibit others 
which had become obsolete The earliest of them mentions 
Gupta princes and consequently must have been written, as I 
have elsewhere stated, in the last quarter of the fourth century. 
They are of use for tr.tcing the growth of the religion that took 
the place of the old Vedic fire-worship. Most of the facts and 
obscivanccs of the religion of the day have their authority in one 
or other Purana 

As to the Hindu Law which we study it is based on certain 
metrical works which are ordinarily called Smrtis. There are 
older works which arc called Dharma Sutras. Pataiijah seems 
to know' of those only and not of the Smrtis Some Dharma 
Sutras, such as those of Apastaniba, Gotama, Vasistha etc , are 
extant Each of these belonged to a certain Vedic school or 
Carana, and thus religious and civil law giew up within the 
limits of that body A demand for a law binding on all was 
not, It appears, fdt for a long time ; but it came to be felt 
eventually, and the metrical Smrtis began to be written for 
general use. Some of these, there is reason to suppose, were 
based on the Dhai ma-Sucras ; and as I have stated elsewhere, 
the Vinayaka-Santi in the Yajnavalkya Smrti agrees almost word 
for word with the Sutras of the Katha school on the subject. 
The doctrines laid dow'n by the Smrtis have been expounded by 
tha authois of the Commentaries or Nibandhas, such as Medha- 
tuhi, Vijnanesvara, Apararka and Nilakantha. It would be worth 
the while of a Sanskrit scholar who is at the same time a lawyer 
to trace the history of Hindu Law, both religious and civil, from 
Its beginning in our oldest literature through the Dharma-Sutras 
and the Smrtis, to the Nibandhas or Commentaries ; and if this 
IS a wide subject, any poition of it only might be taken up for 
such a treatment. The T.tgorc Law-lecturers at Calcutta, in- 
cluding Piofessor Jolly, have done good work in connection 
with the subject. The introduction to the translation of law 
books published by Dr. Buhler and Jolly in the senes of the 
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Sgcred Books of the East will give the readers a good knowledge 
of the development of Hindu Law up to the rise of the Smrtis. 
An easier work, though laborious, would be to trace the quota- 
tions from Smrtis given m the Nibandhas to their source to 
enable one to find out wlietliei the Smi cis before their authors 
were exactly those which we have at picsent under the same 
names. 

European scholars have not yet done much to elucidate 
Indian philosophy. I have considcied the first portion of the 
subject already in going over the Upanisads. The notions put 
forth in those works were worked out m the oldet times by 
authors whose names are like those of the Rsis, such as Au4u- 
loma, Asmarath 5 ’a, Badarl etc., but all wc know of their work 
are the extremely short notices contained in Badarayan.a’s Sari- 
raka Sutras. This latter woik, as the principal work of the 
Vedanta, has been commented on by the foundcis of the vanous 
Vedantic schools of modern times. Most of them twist the 
sense of the SQtias whenever they have to intuiprct them in ac- 
cordance with their own doctrines, but it is a useful task to 
find out what Badaraj^ana’s iown s 3 Stcmw’as. Dr. G. Thibaut 
has already done this to a laige extent. But there is room for 
more work in connection with it. The authoi of ihe Sutras 
does not support the doctrine of Maya , and it would be worth 
the while of a scholar to trace the histoi) of the doctrine through 
all the available works, including Buddistic woiks of the Madhj-a- 
mika and Yogacara schools, the Yoga-Vasistha and the system of 
the Kashmir Saivas. A similar trLaimcnt should be accorded to 
Ramanuja’s doctrine of the reality of God, the individual soul 
and the inanimate wmrld as three distinct substances, the last 
two being under the perfect control of the first, who is their 
internal soul and whose bodies they constitute. A work compar- 
ing the doctiines of the \arious Vedantic systems that prevail, viz. 
those of 3amkara, Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallabha, Nimbarka and 
others together with an account of then attitude towards the pre- 
vailing religion of ceremonials is very desirable. 

63 [ B, O. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol, I. ] 
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' There is a great deal of work to be done in connection with 
the system of philosophy not proposing to be based on the Upa- 
nisads. What the Samkhya system is is, I believe, not yet clearly 
understood. Hitherto it has been usual to tianslate the 
Piakrti of this school by Nature which, of course, is inanimate 
nature. But the fits: product of Prakrti is Buddhi or definite 
conception tmd thiough it is produced Ahamkaia or 

consciousness of self. How this can be a product of Nature in 
Its ordinaiy sense is more than 1 can understand. The Samkhya 
philosophy IS the earliest. The words Samkhya and Yoga as 
well as some of the peculiar terms of the system {Mahal, Avyakta, 
Fiadhiliia, Pitiufa or Kfetrajha ) occur in the Upanisada. In the 
Bhagavad-gita and othei parts of the Mahabharata also there are 
some of these terms ; and the Puranas explain the genesis of the 
world by speaking of the production of the Samkhya principles 
from the Avyakta or Pradhana put into motion by God. The chief 
authority for the system is Isvarakisna’s Karika The so-called 
Samkhya Sutia I consider to be spurious. The doctrines are 
atheistic. But the Samkhya alluded to in some of the woiks 
mentioned above is theistic, and probably the words S.imkhya 
and Yoga aie not used m their technical sense. I would pioposc 
that somebody should take up this subject, collect the passages in 
winch these words and some technical terms of the system occur, 
deti-rmine the sense of the words and decide whether the refci- 
encjs are to Isvarakisna’s atheistic Samkhya or to any other sj’stein. 
Of course the intei pretation must be philological , it would not do 
to accept the views of the sectarians, who interpret the word 
Avyakta in the Kathopanisad to mean “ the body 

The Nyaya and Vaisesika s) stems should be studied with a 
view to ascertain their origin. Are there any germs in the pre- 
vious literature which developed into those systems ^ An endea- 
vour should be made to ascertain this. The great commentaries 
on the Sutras of the two schools should be carefully studied 
to ascertain the points in dispute between the Buddhists and 
those schools, and the manner in which they argue with each 
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other. For, in die celebiated passage in Vacaspati's eomnientary 
on the Uddyota, the former tells us tli.it the doctrines laid down 
by Vatsyayana ip. his expLxnatioii of Gotaiiia's Sutr.is were 
refuted by the Bauddha Dinnaga, and Bharadvaja wrote his 
Uddyota to answer his objections and set Vatsj .iyan.i light If 
possible, any Buddliitic work on Dialectics that may be available 
should be read for the purpose of comparison. The Nyaya 
system of Dialectics is very interesting, and probably controver- 
sies such as thos? regulated by it must often have taken place in 
the olden days. 

Lastly, I would suggest that the history of the manner in 
which the descendants of the old fiie-worsliipping Rsis ha\ c become 
devotees of Visnu, Siva, Durga and a host of other deities, and built 
temples instead of yajfia-mandapas and worshipped idols instead 
of invisible deities by throwing oblations into the fiie in their 
names should be investigated. The innumerable animals th.it’ 
were slaughtered in the Yajnas or saciifices produced feelings of 
revulsion , wordly life was found to be miserable and there were 
dreams of a happy condition in another world. The Upanisad 
Rsis, therefore, resorted to the contemplation of the Supreme 
Soul that pervades the beautiful Universe, and aimed at the 
closest possible approach to him or union with him as the means 
of the highest bliss The Buddhas and Jamas found a wav in 
iighteous and benevolent conduct, and others derived comfort 
from adoring Vrisudeva regarded as the Supieme Being and 
sought for then highest bliss in love for him and faith in him. 
This school was knon n after .vards by tlic name of Bh.agavata and 
Pancaiatia The Vasudeva of this school and of the Blmgavad- 
gita were afterwards identified with Visnu and Naiayana, who 
had already been objects of w^orship before, and thus aiose 
modetn Vaisnavisra. But India has ever been exposed to the 
inroads of foieigncrs and the settlement of these m the country 
has led to the multiplication of races. These races had their own 
gods. Some of them, who h.id preceded the Aryas m their occu- 
pation of the country, worshipped their god by means of the 
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phallus, and his worship must have been so general that he was 
taken over by the Aryas and identified with their Vcdic Rudra. 
Other races woishipped other deities and these also were adopted 
into the pantheon, and Puranas were written to exalt their glories. 
Buddhism and Jainism being religions founded by men who 
came to be considered as perfect beings, naturally there was a 
desire to w orship their relics and pay homage to their statues. 
The worship of these became general and spread over the Indian 
world and hence idols of Rama, Krsna, Nariyana, Lak.sml, ^iva 
and Parvatl were prepared and established in public places for 
worship. But whatever may be the mode of accounting for the 
religious revolution that took place in the country, the question 
Itself deserves careful stud}', and one who desires to take it up 
will have to read the Puranas, the Pahearatra-Agamas, the Saiva- 
Agamas, the later literature of the seveial sects, and some portion 
of the Buddhistic and Jama literatures. 

I will devote the remaining portion of the lecture to the 
consideration of the study of Indian antiquities or of Indian 
history by means of coins and inscriptions and by the help of 
such incidental notices in Sanskrit literature as may be available. 
If you w’lsh to take up the sub)ect. you will have to cast a glance 
o\er the volumes of the Indian Antiquary, the Epigraphia Indica, 
the Journals of the Royal Asiatic Society, of its Bombay Branch 
and of the Bengal Asiatic Society, as well as the separate volumes 
of insciiptions that aic published, and the Archaeological Reports, 
and lead such poitions of these as lefcr to the line you may have 
chosen. As to the inscriptions of Asoka and those in the cave 
temples the last thing has not been said about them yet. They 
deserve a fresh study. The University has been offering a prize 
for transciipts and tianslations of the Karla inscriptions but no 
candidate has yet appeared. Then w'e have to consider the in- 
roads of the Greco -Bactrian princes into India and the establish- 
ment of a kingdom by them in the Punjab with Sakala for their 
capital. One of these princes named Milinda is noticed in a 
Buddhistic work as'^holding a controversy with a Buddhistic sain^ 
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named Nagasena* Milinda has been identified with Menander. 
The Bactrians were followed by the Sakas, who ruled over 
Kathiawar and Malva for more than 200 years, but were soon 
followed in Northern India by the Kushanas. There appear 
to have been two families of these, the later having Kaniska for 
its founder. The name of this prince is famous in the literature 
of the Mahayana Buddhism. He is gcneially placed in the first 
century of the Christian Era, but I have on a careful consideration 
assigned him to the first quarter of the third century. There 
are dates in his inscriptions, but they run on from the unit 
figures ( 5 , 6 , etc. ) and I have supposed that the hundreds in 
those numbers have been omitted in accordance with a practice 
prevalent in Kashmir in later times. But I am now of opinion 
that the existence of that practice in the early centuries cannot be 
proved ; there is an inscription of the third Kushana prince in 
eastern Malva which is dated in the same way as the others 
belonging to the dynasty, and the practice of omitting hundreds 
does not seem to have ever existed in Malva. I would, therefore, 
now put forward the supposition that Kaniska founded an era of 
his own, but that its initial date must be about A. D. 200. The 
whole evidence I have brought foiw’arJ is consistent with only 
such a late date and not with the first century.' No scholar has 
answered ray arguments, but they are sceptical as to the truth of 
my conclusion, and some wish me to read the notices occur- 
ring in a Chinese book about the Kushanas, and reconcile them 
with It. I have yet found no time for it. But this question of 
Kaniska’s date is impoitant and is worthy of being taken up by 
any one of you. Then follow'cd the dynasty ol the Guptas and 
the Kushanas, and the Sakas of the Kathiawar and Malva were 
deprived of their power. But foreigners continued to pour into 
the country. There were Abhiras who penetrated into the 
country in such large numbeis that after they became Hindus 

Since the above waa written, several other maoriptiona contanung 
the name of Kaniska have been discovered and the whole fV{- 
^enoe requires a thorough sifting. ’ ^ 
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they formed subdivisions of some of our castes and we have now 
Aher sonars and oidinary sonars, Ahcr suiars and ordinary sutars 
and Aher gaulis and ordinary gaulis, and several more of such 
divisions. A dynasty of Abhints seems to have reigned some' 
where in the Maratha country, probably m Khandesh, since an 
inscription of one of thc'princcs exists at Nasik. Again we had an 
inroad of another foreign race called the Gurjaras. The Gurjaras, 
who came by way of the Punjab and gave their name to a part of it 
which is called Gujarat to this day, settled in Rajputana and 
founded a kingdom, thence extended their power to Kanauj, 
which became their capital, and afierwaids an off-shoot of the 
race established a kingdom at Anahilapattana and gave the name 
Gujarat to the province of Lata. This race has also given rise to 
a special division of castes like the Abhiras. The history of tliese 
races which have settled in the country and become Hindus 
deserves to be carefully studied , all the information that can be 
got must be secured and that which is now^ available to us must 
be weighed critically 1 am of opinion that some at least of the 
Rajput families of the present day are of a foreign origin. In- 
scriptions of some of the dynasties that ruled over Northern 
India have been published, but the information available from 
them has not been collected and put into shape, as that referring 
to the Maratha and Canaiese dynasties has been. A family of 
the name of Kalacuri reigned in Cedi or the country about Chattis- 
garh, and a good deal of information is available about it and it 
can be put into shape. The subject was proposed for a university 
essay several times but u was not taken up by any body ‘ 
A dynasty that ruled o\er some part of Gujarat and even 
Mahirastra in the fourth century and is known by the name of 
Traikutakas used the same era as that used by the princes of Cedi. 
The question to be considered is w^hether it belonged to the same 
race as tliose princes The history of the Paramaras of Ujjayini 


1 This year ( 1915 ), however, an essax on this subject has been 
received by the University. 
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and Dharadesa has also to be written. W'’e possess a good deal 
of information about them. 

You will thus see how many questions there are in Sanskrit 
literature and Indian Antiquities which require to be taken up. 
If we natives of the country study them strickly accordmg to the 
critical method, we are hkcl)' to throw more light on tlicm m 
111 some respects than European and American scholais. But 
what is the reason of the fact that though we ha^e been teaching 
Sanskrit in the University for the last foity lears, we have turned 
out but few criticrd scholars ^ The leison probably is th it a man 
must first devote himself to something that enables huu to earn 
his livelihood , and most of hia time being spent in that puisuit, 
veiy’ little is left for anything else. And scholarslnp is not some- 
thing that you can acquire at odd moments. I ha\ e, therefore, 
been for several tears urging the endowment of peim.intnt 
fellowships m connection with the Colleges or Universities, and 
even proposed that the Daksina fund, which in my opinion is 
now wasted on w hat are called Daksina fellowships tenable for 
a year or tw'o only, should be used for endowing permanent 
fellowships Lord Hams took up the question at my suggestion, 
but m the face of the opposition ot the Department, w Inch is 
jealous of any suggcssion fiom without, he had to gi\e it up. 
And endowing fellowships from some other source is some- 
thing that Government have not yet consideied to be necessary 
for the advancement of original research among us and no 
patriotic Indian has turned his attention to it. 
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Delivered on the 15th of December 1918, at the Bhandarkar Oriental 

Research Institute on the occasion of the Opening of a Series 
of Lectures arranged by the Institute. 

[ From the Aknals of the Bhandarkar Institdte, Volume I, 

( 1919-20), pp. I ff. ]. 

The object of this Institute is to promote among its mem- 
bers a spirit of inquiry into the history of our countrj’ — literary, 
social and political — and also to afford facilities to outsiders 
engaged in the same pursuit. The idea is to get scholars to 
deliver lectures and read papers before the members of the 
Institute and to publish these in the form of a journal. The 
work undertaken is indeed arduous ; and it may well be question- 
ed whether we Indians are sufficiently advanced to undertake 
unaided such a task with confidence and execute it in a manner 
so as to bring about fruitful and uncontestable results. To secure 
such results some familiarity with the critical and comparative 
method of Inquiry is necessary. Institutions similar to this, e. g. 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, have been in 
existence for a long time among us, and several Indians have 
distinguished themselves by their work in connection with them. 
Our University has sent out into the world a large number of 
students of Sanskrit and the vernacular languages of India ; but the 
number of inquirers has been very small and almost insignificant. 
Besides, much of the work done by Indian scholars is considered 
bj' the leading scholars of Europe as possessing little worth. We 
may easily retort to this charge and show their incompetence in 
dealing with Sanskrit matters ; nevertheless we ought to ascertain 
w hether this charge brought against us is based on truth, and, if 
so, w c should set about mending our ways. 

I have already tried to impress on our students the impor- 
tance of the pursuit of a critical and comparative method of 
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inquiry," and indicated the lines of rcseaich tliat should be 
followed.' But these lectures of mine do no: seem to have pro- 
duced a very wide elTect ; though, of course, I am much gratified 
to find that a small body of critical schoUis has now grown 
up and IS still growing up amongst us, and natmally they arc 
among the members of this institution Still, 1 must once 
hastily go over what I may call the t..mpt.uions of an Indian 
scholar He is prone to sec good lu eveiyihing old. If he does 
It without any evidence, he n.ik(.s Lmiseli" iiJicnlons and un- 
worthy of attciiiioii, and sometimes L\en ulien then is evidence 
he IS pione to take that view of it whicli reflects most ciedu on 
his ancestors. Pot instance, in a papei entiikd ' Intciiutional 
Law in Ancient India ’ a scholar fiom Madias str Ci that ii jui) to 
the cultivators, then implements and ciops by ihc cnem^ vtas 
against our international law If this is to be quoted in oai 
favour as against the piacvicc of Eiuopcan combat mis, the 
fact that European fights are between nations, while Indian lights 
have been between princes or chwfs, die greet body of then 
subjects 1 email! mg unaffected, should not be lost sight of, so 
that if the enemy did not lay waste the land of the eultivatois 
or do them any otliei injuit*, it may possibly have been due to 
the fact that m the case of success the cultn.nois and thcii lands 
belonged as much to the invading enemy as to the oiiginal chief. 
But this IS not an instance of c.Uiavag.ini adiiination foi ancient 
Hindus, and ms taken from a paper whicli is thoughiful and 
written on critical lines. 

But the tendency tow'aids such adnuration is very strong ill 
the generally uncuUuied mind. Sevciai years ago a young en- 
thusiast came to me and vvanicd to know' if in the course of my 
search for manuscripts I had come ai-ioss a copy of the Maya- 


1 In a lecture delivered in 1888 under the auspices of the Free 

Church Literary Society, Bombay, and published Ante, pp 362 ff 

2 lu a lecture delivered in 1905 in the same institution and published 

Ante, pp 394 ff 

53 [ R G. Bhandarkat's Works, Vol. I. ] 
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Samhita which, he said, contained -instructions for the accom- 
plishment of wonderful feats. On my leplymg in the negative, 
he said that Euiopeans must have found a copy of the Samhita , 
for otherwise how could they have possibly made the discoveries 
and inventions such as those of the tclegiaph, the telephone and 
otheis ^ Again there arc persons who find in the Rgveda an 
allusion to the X-iays, railways and what not ' I hope you vill 
not consider my having brought forward these cases an insult to 
you, implying a comparison of your work with theiis But 
what I have called the peculiar temptations of an Indian scholar 
do, in a laigc numbei of cases, influence our judgment. 

For instance, levtience foi the name of Vyasa is early in- 
stilled into om minds. Consequently we are apt to feel shocked 
if anybody w ere to tell us that Vyasa is only a mythical figure 
without any historical counterpart. Yet the chief circumstances 
we know about him are so iiicongiuous and conflicting w ith each 
other that they unmistakably point to that conclusion. Vyasa is 
said to be the grandfather ( by means of Niyoga ) of both the 
Pandavas and the Kauravas, and yet he lived long enough to 
watch their deeds and write about them aftei the time of their 
death oi ascension to heaven, and thus compose a voluminous 
work beyond the working capacities of an old man. Again, it is 
said of him in the Visnu-Purana that there was only one Veda 
in the beginning and that Vyasa divided it into four and taught 
It to foui pupils the Atharvaveda he taught to Sumantu, the 
Samavcd.i to Jaimim, the Yajurveda to Vaisampayana, and the 
the Rgveda to Paila. Asvalayana in his Grhya-Sutra gives a list of 
the Rsis or Vedic teachers in whose name oblations of w'atcr have 
to be made on certain occasions Among these Rsis are the authors 
of the seveial Mantlalas of the Rksamhita, and the writers of the 
Brahmanas and Sutras, such as Kausitaka, Samkhayana, Aitareya, 
etc., whose works have come down to us. This, therefore, is 
a list of actually living Vedic teachers. In this list occur the 
names Sumantu, Jaimini, Vaisampayana, and Paila, spoken of as 
the pupils of Vyasa m the Visnu-Purana, to whom he taught the 
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four Vedas. If the names of the alleged pupils of Vyasa do 
occur in this list of teachers, why not that ot Vyasa himself if he 
was a histoiical personage and a teacher of these four? Again 
the Brahma-Suiras aie attributed to Badarayana, which is regarded 
as another name of Vyasa l So that our Vyasa is to be the 
author of the Biahmi-Sutras also. Even such a gieat writer as 
Ramanuja subscribes to this opinion and considers this Vyasa to 
be the same as the author of the Mahabharata i But m the 
Sutras themselves occur names of .incicnt authors v/ith an indi- 
cation of then views which are often contiastcd with each other. 
With the views ol Jaimini, a name specially connected with the 
karmamarga or the road to final bliss by means of deeds such as 
sacrificial ceremonies, are contiasted those of Badaiayana which 
have a reference to the jnanamarga or the way of knowledge. 
One would here expect the name of Vyasa, if that was the name 
of the author of the Brahma-Sutras , but we ha' c that of Biidara- 
yana only. Vyasa is also considered as the author of all the 
Puranas But these contain conflicting views, and the same 
author cannot bo consideied as speaking highly of the gods Siva 
and Visnu in one place and making contemptuous obseiv.itions 
about them in another So that hoie too Vyasa is a mythical 
personage The woid vyasa has the sense of c.cpansion or 
analysis, as opposed to sam.isa wdneh means conn action or 
synthesis. As observed before, the Visnu-Purana lepoiis that all 
the four Vedas form one whole This whole was expanded or 
analysed into loui distinct substances The BihaJ-Aianyaka- 
Upanisad has in two places an cnumciation of the then existing 
lore, in which Itilifisah and Puntnam arc put m the singular 
number, showing tliat each of these formed an independent 
whole These afteiwards were analysed, or divided, or expanded 
into the many stones contained in the Mahabharata and into the 
large number of Puranas that wc possess. Thus there was a 
vyasa in each of the three cases and its importance led to the 
identification of the action with the actoi . the analysis came to 
denote the analyser. 
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Similarly, we have been since our childhood so familiar 
with the stones contained in the Mahabharata and the Ramayaija 
that we should at once condemn the critic who spoke of the 
stones as constituting merely legendary poems, i. c., works of 
imagination, having perhaps historical basis of which one cannot 
be ccitain The poems are very valuable from the histoiical 
point of view, because one can gather from them information as 
to hat men and women did or thought m those days, i e , as 
to the stage of civilization at which they had arrived when the 
poems were composed But the occurrences leportcd m them 
cannot be legal ded as stiictly histoiical. In a piizc-essay that 
I had to examine m connection with our Umvcisity, thcwiiter — 
who, I believe, Mas an M A. — stated that the Mahabhaiata was 
in eveiy sense such a historical woik as that of Thucydides 
But It did not occur to him that before making such a statement 
It was necessary fot him to settle whether the poem had one 
author or more, whether these authors weic contempoiary xvit- 
nesses of the events they reported and whether the stones told 
by them xseie in themselves ci edible. 

As to the authors of the metiical treatises on Law they 
mostly bear the names of old Rsis of the Upanisad or Sutia 
period But it ought not to be supposed that the laws and 
usages mentioned in the Smrns of Yajhavalkya and Asvalayana 
belonged to the period of Yajnavalkya of the Brhad-Aranyaka 
and the Asvalaj ana of the Srauta and Gihya Sutras. It had be- 
come the custom or a matter of style to use the names of older 
sages in composing the Smrtis and Puranas of the period of 
what I have elsewhere* called the Brahmanic levival. 

I have here briefly sketched the natural failings of Indian 
scholars. The fact is that the literature and the antiquities wc 
examine are our own, and naturally we look more to the contents 
of a literaiy work than to its historical relations, which require 
the exercise of the critical faculty. It is questionable whcthei 

1 In tho “ Peep into the Earl^ History of India," Ante pp 7 ff 
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a European Scholar reads Sanskrit works to be amused or in- 
structed by them , his point of virw is historical and critical. 
On one occasion 1 happened to say to the late Dr. Buhler that 
the Third Act of the Uttararamacarita diew tears fiom my eyes 
whenever I read it. He seemed to be surpiised. This consti- 
tutes the difference in the points of view of the Indian and 
the Euiopean schol.ii. We must not on that account cc.iscto read 
oui Sanskrit and \crnacuLu wot ks foi the pleasiuc .nJ ii sti no- 
tion which the)' afford to us. Only ve must take ca>e tl at our 
partiality foi them in this respect does not obscure oui )udt.ment 
when we have to examine them ciitically in older to find out 
then histoilcal relations We may fei.1 deeply mov'cJ. by the 
Third Act of the Uitaiaramacanta ; bui when 'he question of 
historical tiuth comes up foi considcruion, v.e must be pitpared 
to accept, if our evidence leads to it, th it Rama and Sit.i are 
mythical personages and that they did not really e.sist. 

I have here touched only the fringe of the subject; the 
critical method to be pursued I have indicated in the two lectures 
alluded to above. Oui critical studies must be conducted con- 
jointly with Euiopean scholais. Wo should lead their woiks 
and take hints lioiu the observaiions contained in them, both as 
regards the subjects to be investigated and the methods to be 
followed. Our lescarch woik will assiiiedly beai fruit if it is 
thus conducted. 

In conclusion 1 am happy to s.iy that, nolwillistand ng the 
disadvantages undei which wc hiboui, ciitical scl.olarship has 
been steadily advancing among us. in recent yeais I have had 
several papers fiom the Madras Piesidcncy the wiiicis of which 
show considerable critical acumen and skill and I have full hope 
that our worlt here and in the Madras Piesidcncy will put an end 
to the disparaging tone m which the European scholais speak of 
us, and compel their approval and even then admiration. 
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( Being the address delivered by Sir R G. Bhandarkar in inagurating 
lha MahabhSrata Edition work of the Bhandarkar Institute on the 1st of 
April 1919, This address is being now published for th^ first timo.-N B U ] 

The Malubharata is a work which is essentially connected 
with a stage of civilization which the Indian Aryans had attainedj 
and without which that stage would be unintelligible. The 
traditions which have been embodied in it have their roots in 
the most early times The name Bharata, which indicates the 
races which fought against each other, occurs in the 3id Mandala 
of the Rgveda Snmhita, where it is stated that the Biahman or 
religious worship instituted by Visvamitra protects the Bharata 
people. On the other hand, m a hymn of the seventh or 
Vasistha Mandala it is stated that the Bharatas were like sucks 
used in driving the cattle with — torn into shreds, and weie 
feeble , when Vasistha became their leader, the people of the 
Titsu race spread ovei a wide extent Similarly a prince of the 
name of Sudas crossed a certain river safely as Indra was pleased 
with the ministiations of the Kausikas, i. e., Visvamitra and his 
kinsmen. On the other hand, in the fight between the ten kings 
Indra piotccted Sudas through the religious service performed by 
the Vasisthas. Thus it appears that these two Rsis were at 
times tl;c lehgious leaders of the Bhaiata tribe and Purohitas of 
Sudas, but which of them supplanted the other is not easy to 
dctciminc This is the origin of the famous enmity of the two 
sages, claboiated and even grotesque stories of which are iiaiiatcd 
in latci woiks inclusive of the Mahabhaiata The enmity of 
Vasistha and Visvamitia, which is an article of ordinary Hindu 
belief, has thus come down to us fiom eaily Vedic times, and 
thus also the name of the fighting lace, mentioned in the work 
which we piopose to edit, is as old as the Rgveda. In the Aita- 
reya Brahmana Dirghatamas Mamateya is represented as having 
crowned Bharata, the son of Dusyanta, by the use of the cere- 
pionies contained in the ritual of the India coronation, and it is 
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also stated that Bharata was enabled by it to conquer the whole 
world, whereupon he performed the horse-sicrificc indicative of his 
supreme sovereignty Similarly the name ^f Janamcjaya, the 
son of Parlksit, is mentioned theie as having bLen thus crowned 
and having peiformed a horse-sacnficc 

The Mahabhaiata is mentioned by Pamni, ind th'. Bharata 
and Mahabharata by Asvalayana One way of U.terniin ng the 
position of a work in Sanskiit litciatuic which we i ^sort lo is lo 
determine the liteiaiy stratum to v. Inch it belongs T' e Rk- 
samhita forms the oldest stratum (orstiata), the Brili'i.a>'as 
form the next, though considerable chronological distancL sepa- 
rates the two , then wc have the the stratum leprcsentcd by 
Yaska and Panim The question now is what pocitiou to 
assign to the Mahlbharan. If wc judge foini the lang.uge, \.e 
shall find that tt is not in stiici conformity with the i ulcs of 
Panini, as shovsii by Prof Rajwade in the case of the Blngavad 
gita. This IS a stage iii the growth of the Sanskrit iMiguagc at 
which Panini’s idiom was not strictly cared for, and a gicat 
deal of freedom, which vse even in MaiPthi resort to, v>as used 
But the sounds of the language at ibit stage- had not become 
corrupt by passing through the mouths of foreign races, i e had 
not acquired the form of Pah In other words, the language 
of the Mahabhruata represents :hc speech of the Indian Aryans, 
though strictly giaiiimatical forms had gone out of use Thus this 
stage in the growth of the language belongs to a peuod l.uci than 
Yaska and Panini The Mahabbaiaia, theiefore, is a work in 
popular use, and gives us knowledge of the ide ,s, conceptions, 
institutions, manners and customs of the Indian Aryans. And 
thus we find m it the philosophy and the morality which found 
their proper exposition in the Upanisads and Dharmasuuas, such 
as those of Gautama, Vasistha and Manu The object of the 
writers of the Mahabhaiata seems to be to include m it in a 
popular form all the stones and moial and philosophical con- 
ceptions that had developed from the remotest times to the period 
when its composition was conceived of. Thus it forms a sort 
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of encyclopa:dia of the knowledge possessed by the Aryans 
This object seems to have been never lost sight of duiing the 
course of the development of the work and thus we ha\e had 
inteipolations troni time to time Foi historical purposes it is 
necessary to ascertain what matter was interpolated at what time 
Theie arc differences of reading in individual cases, but they arc 
not so great as in the case of the Ramayana, for instance 
The theory is that the Ramayana was committed to me- 
mory and there were rhapsodists who sang it on diffcient 
occasions When the poem came to be written out, the lead- 
ing of the diifcrcnt ihapsodists were used by different wiitcis, 
and thus v.e cor'L to ha\e recensions in w'hich the stanzas give 
the general sense but d’ffer as to the particular woids used 
Such differences do not seem to exist in the case of the Maha- 
bharata MSS. Its recensions seem to be due to the intcipolr- 
tions introduced from time to tunc There are, of couise, as 
noticed abo\e, vaiieies of reading m the poitions of the recension 
w'hich agree with each other. Oui determination of the text 
should pioceed mainly on these two lines The Mahabharata 
Prospectus, which has been prepared carefully by Mr Utgikar, 
explains all matters connected with our work. When the text 
is picparcd and established m accoidance with the principles 
explained thciein, then wall be the time to inquire into and 
consider ^alious questions concerning the Epic, such as the 
following. Whether the purpose of the work is to naiiatc the 
htioic deeds of the principal characters and the episodes mtre- 
dui-cd ij set off oi illustiate the exploits of the heroes, or whether 
the main purpose of the work is moral or didactic and the epic 
portions are intioduced to illustrate the didactic purpose , w hether 
the poem originally intended to repiesent the final victory of tl e 
Kauiavas and was afterwards recast m order to represent their defeat 
.and the success of the Pandavas, or whether the poem was giadu- 
ally altered to give it a Vaisnava character which it had not in the 
beginning , whether Krsna’s early life was spent in the Gokula 
or cowherd-settlement, or whether it was totally unconnected 
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with his career as R member of the Sinata branch of the race 
of Yadu and was introduced into the story in later times 

This work wc piopose to inaugjiatL on this auspicious New 
Year’s day of our Hindu calender The conception of the un- 
dertaking is entirely due to the enhgh'eii^d Mews of Shiimant 
Balasaheb Pant Pratinidliij fiom whom we have icceived and are 
to receive, munificent financial help bat that alone will not 
suffice, and wc have to icquesi oilwr chiefs and peisons possess- 
ing the means to cotobutc low aids th. eicccssful execution of 
the plan. Foi it should ncvei be loryoiU n that this is a patiio- 
lic work. The Mah.lbharata is esscnt'.illy conneciL'd with oui 
intellectual life. There is almost no Hindu w’ho has no know- 
ledge of one or moic of the hciocs whos^ exploits have been sung 
in the Epic Oui attitude towaids the best of them is lespcctful 
and reveiential Tne htc Mi E I Howard, one of our eailiest 
Directors of Public Instruction, often said to me in the olden days 
that we Hindus should be pioud of oui Mahabhaiata hnocs, and 
entertain feelings of admiiauon and 'cspect foi them That such 
a work as the Mahabh.lrata should still icmain a confused mass 
scarcely does any eiedit to us, whose attitude towaids the heioes 
should be of such a naaiie 

And now a woid as to the spun in which the woik should 
confidently be condacied by us It should be thoioughly im- 
partial Our aim should be to find out the tiuth, wdicihei n is 
flattering to our racial pi idc o. otherwise Scholais of the lead- 
ing European nations have been for a long time engaged in 
making researches into our luei.iiuic .iiid ancient history. They 
have got their own critical methods New' ideas and issues 
strike them moie easily than they do us On the other hand, 
there are proper Hindu feelings and ideas which they do not 
fii 1 B. O. Bhondarkat** Work«, Vol. 1. ] 
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perfectly understand and make mistakes about. Science is not 
lacial or nattonal. European scholars and ourselves should 
devote respectful attention to what we have got to say to 
each other, We should learn from them and strictly use their 
critical methods, and they should not treat our suggestions with 
contempt, thus alone with the common efforts of both historical 
and literary research vi’ill advance and throw light upon our 
past , which must remain dark without such research. 
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{ Delirersd by Sir S, O Bhandarkar, Vioa-Chancellor, at the Uai- 
varsity of Bombay, 1694. Originally published m 1894 by the author. ] 

Gentlemen of tlie Senate, Ladies and Gentlemen His 

Excellency the Chancellor has assigned lo me the onerous task of 
addressing you to-daj-, and it will not, I expect, surpiise you if 
I feel extremely diffi'lent as regards my ability to execute the 
function which on other occasions was pei formed by Chancellors, 
such as His Excellency himself, Loid Reay, Sir James Eeigucson, 
and Sir Seymoui Fit7qeralJ, and ly Vice-Chancellors such as Sir 
Raymond West, Dr Mackichan, and the Hon. Mr, Biulwood. 
If I can at all hope to attract your attention, it can only be on 
the ground of the novelty <‘f a name of this country addressing 
you from this chair. But even when you look at the fact 
from that point of viCvv, a feeling of bitter disappointment is sure 
to arise in your minds. For you have, through a mournful 
occurrence, lost an opportunity of Lsteiiing to a more distin- 
guished and abler native of the country, whose public utteiances 
were, as Sir Raymond West in the best notice of Mi Tcl.ing’s 
life hitherto published happily expresses ir, charactensi-d by “ a 
sweet persuasive reasonableness, illumined by a diffused ladiancc 
of feeling, ” and whose innei nature was, as he truly says, “ in 
a great degree that of a meditative .Saint, enamoured of punty 
and holiness, and filled with longing aspiiations for the piogrcss 
of mankind, but especially of the Hindus, towards perfection in 
knowledge, wisdom, and pui pose. ” A sadder occurrence than 
the death, at an early age, of your late Vice Chancellor I do not 
remember. When his faculties had reached their fullest develop- 
ment and his thoughts on all subjects had become mature, when, 
by his intellectual and moral excellence, he had but j ust risen to 
a position of high honour and influence, and a wide sphere of 
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usefulness had opened itself before him, and the highest expecta- 
tions were everywhere fni med of the good he would be able to 
do, he was snatched away fiom us by the hands of death. He 
was not only the bnghtest, or one of the brightest alumni of our 
Universit} hut as a Fellow and Syndic always exerted himself to 
piomote Its inteiests and raise the quality of its tests In his 
hands tlu inteicsfs of higher education, so far as the University 
was conccincd, weic safe Mr. Telang’s untimely death revised 
i.'irh very gic.it force the contioveisy wdiich the occuirencc of 
the death of a giaduate always gives rise to. His death was 
followed by that of another gifted graduate who was an M A. 
and M. D — Mi Vithal Vishnu Gokhalc He was one of six 
biotlicis, .ill of whom, with the exception of the last, w'ho is still 
young, achictcd great distinction at the University, but thiee of 
v'hom had died before him Another very promising young 
man. Mi L. R Vaidya, who had gone through all the Arts exa- 
minations up to the M. A very successfully, passed the LL B. 
and the Advocate’s examination, compiled a very useful Sanskrit 
dictionaiy, and edited a Sanskiit poem, similarly died a very pre- 
mature death And there have been a good many more such 
instances The lesponsibility foi the deaths of these young men 
IS, by a large number of persons, brought to the door oi the 
Univeisity. The courses laid down are, they say, very difficult, 
the lilies aie stringent, a candidate who has failed in one subject 
IS made to go till ough the w'hole course again instead of being 
examined m that one subject only and the examinations arc stiff. 
In the fust place, befoie the charge can be truly made out against 
the Univci sily, it is neccssaiy that an equal number of young 
men not belonging to the University should be taken, and the 
percentage of deaths among them shown to be lower. But this 
has not been done by anybody. In the next place, many of the 
young men wdiose deaths we deplore died not immediately after 
finishing their comsc, but a good many years after, so that the 
heavy strain to which the avocation they had chosen subjected 
them must at least have as much to do with their premature 
death as the University couise. Still, I am not prepared to 
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deny that thi. long course of study that a student has to go 
through before he becomes an M A , LL B , or even a B. A. 
does impose a heavy strain on the intellects of our young men. 
The education of a Hindu of the uppei classes belonging to a 
generation immediately preceding ours consisted simply of read- 
ing and copying letteis and a little mental aiithmetic, while we 
have had to go tliiough a couise of training lasting for at least 
ten years in two m tiuec languagcSj the litciauiK of those lan- 
guages, mathematics, history, philosophy, ph3isics, Ac The 
only sort of indigenous education that can at all be compared 
with that which \\e receive is that winch was given to tho'-c who 
became Sastrins oi Pandits. But m their case they tool' their own 
time to finish a hook, and the numbei of such Sastrins oi Pandits 
was insignificantly small, there being haidly two or three to each 
district If, then, wlnlc our fathtis, giandfathcis and so on 
wcie almost cntncly fiee fiom any mental strain, we are subjected 
to it for at least ten years, u is not, I think, luiieasonable to 
assume that somehow or other it must tell on our health What 
then ? Shall we ask that our colleges and high schools should 
be shut up ? No, wc are so jealous of this ficc gift of higher 
education by a civilised Government that whenever there is a 
report of the abolition of any of these institutions oi a Govern- 
ment Resolution having a remote tendency to discouiage higher 
education appeals, we aic all up in arms,— metaphorically of 
course. Shall we then rcndei om degiec cciusc easy and direct 
the examiners to put easy questions ^ If we think over the matter, 
we shall see that this demand ically means that we want the 
degree or ceitificate of higher education, the semblance of 
It, not the reality. But m practic.tl life semblance will not 
help us ; we must have the reality. And let us see whether 
while we have the reality of highei education we cannot prevent 
this heavy mortality amongst our graduates. If wc examine the 
matter more carefully, we shall, I think, find out m what direc- 
tion the remedy lies. I have been at some pains to ascertain 
how many men fiom our M. A. and B. A. lists have died from 
1862, the year in which the first B. A. examination was held, to 
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the yeat 1880. In this pomon ot the M. A. list there are the 
names of 35 Maratha Hindu GiaJuales, of whom ii, or 44 per 
cent,, have died, and there are 18 Parsis, of whom only 3, or 
i 6'6 per cent , have died. There are three Gujrathis, one Mus- 
sulman, and two Europeans or Eurasians , but I do not take these 
lino consideration, since the operation of any law in such matters 
does not become manifest when the aiea of observation is very 
limited In the E A list between those years we have 193 names 
of Maratha Hindu Giaduates, of whom 40 or 207 per cent, 
have died The number of Gu)arailn Hindu Graduates is 40, of 
whom 9 01 22 5 per cent have died. The numbci of Parsis 
IS 63 , of whom only 6, i r , 9 5 pei cent , have died The 
oldest gradu.tte in this portion of the list is of 32 yeais’ standing, 
and the youngest of 14 years Amongst graduates, therefore, of 
between 32 and 14 j'cars’ standing, 44 percent. Hindu M A.s 
have died, while of the Paisis only 166 per cent, and 
20 7 pel cent. Maiatha Hindu B As have died, 22*3 pci cent. 
Gujarathi Hindu B. A.s, and 9.3 per cent, only Parsi B. A.s. 
Now what is the cause of this disparity It cannot be said that 
the Parsis aie less studious than the Hindus, for they have 
obtained equally high Univeisity honours ; neither can it be said 
that aftei graduation they lead a less busy life than the Hindus. 
The cause, theiefore, must he in certain circumstances, the 
cvi'ience of which makes the Parsis go on and the absence of 
whicli leads to the early breakdown or death of the Hindus 
A Parsi enjoys life much better than a Hindu, uses nourish- 
ing food, goes through a gicater amount of physical exercise, 
and docs not, as a gcncial rule, marry very early. Neithei 
docs a Parsi giil enter upon the married condition until she is 
matuie. It must then be that, because these conditions aie wanting 
in the case of the Plindus, so many of them comparatively are 
unable to bear the strain which higher education and subsequent 
actisc life impose upon them and die off The food used by most 
of oui Hindus, if not all, is hardly nourishing, they have no liking 
for physical exercise, do not know how to enjoy life, and marry 
very early and the health of their wives is in a shattered condt- 
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tion on account of early maternity Reform in this direction is, 
therefore, the only way to avert the evil. And this is not the 
only sphere in which we find the stiain upon us to be heavy. 
We have now come in contact with an ent.igetic race, able to 
sustain a great deal of continuous and haid exertion, and possess- 
ed of habits of punctuality and regularity, \i Inch enable a man to 
go thiough a laige amount of work with the same efiorts. 
We have not yet acquired those habits, and our indigenous nioaes 
of work are more leisurely We have to stand side by side with 
Englishmen oi act under their direction in the woik of adminis- 
tration, and compere with them and other Euiopeati laces in 
matters of trade, commerce, and manufacture Evciy oi.e of 
us who enters the Public Sci vice has to work continuously fiom 
lo o’clock to 5 o’clock, sometimes much later. A man engaged 
in trade and commcice has always to he on the alcit and watch- 
ful of his opportunity, and even the lahourct in a manulaciuriug 
establishment has to work continuously fiom six in the moining 
till SIX in the evening Thus, under the new conditions ol life, 
•we have to bear a heavy strain m almost all sphciCi of actuiiy. 
If, then, we will not sink and fall back in the race or die oil 
under the tension, wc must turn oui attention to rctorm in ihc 
dll ection indicated by' the swustics we have examined Eaily 
marriage, both of boys and girls, must be pul a stop to, jiliysical 
exercise must be rcgulaily resoited to Iw young as well as old, 
and our diet must be more nouushing But I have lie ud people 
complain of poverty, and say that they cannot .dlbtd to use 
nourishing food But complaints of povcity aie heard only in 
connection with education Wlmn a Hindu has to gei his bov 
married he does so, howsoever pooi he may be, and borrows, 
pledges, or pawns, if he has no money. But he will do nothing 
of the kind for ihc education of his son. Still he sees that 
education will enable him to earn a livelihood and sends him lo 
a school, but he will spend as little as possible on the object 
Thus, then, to render ourselves fit for the new conditions of 
life, all our ideas on social mattcis must uudeigo a thorough 
change. 
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In previous Convocation speeches the change recentl)' in- 
troduced into the Arts course has been noticed. As I myself took 
very great interest in the question and often discussed the new 
seheme with my lamented friend, Mr. Telang, and as objections 
are still raised against it in one shape or another, I hope you will 
allow me to say a few words on it If one surveys the history of 
higher education in this Picsidency, one will find that a contention 
between two ideas or sets of views has been going on all along. 
Some educationists would comprehend or include a great many 
subjects in a course of general education,while there are otheis who 
would put in as few as possible and begin special education early. 
The necessity of a general education and also of special education 
has not been denied by either party though in the beginning that 
for the latter was not piactically acknowledged. But there is 
very great difference as to wh<it subjects a general education and 
special education should embrace. Higher education began in 
this Presidency with the establishment of the Elphmstone College 
about the year 1836. From that time up to the establishment 
of the University every student of the College had to go through 
a course of mathem.uics, beginning with spherical trigonometry 
and ending with the differential calculus, history, political 
economy, logic, inenul and moral philosophy, .and English 
literatuie Even for the B. A examination, history, and logic 
and moral philosophy formed pan of the necessaiy course m 
1862, the fiist year m which it was held. In 1863, however, 
logic and moral philosophy were taken out of the necessary 
couisc and put into the special or optional course. A further 
change m the same direction was made in 1863, when history 
also was removed fiom the necessary course, so that a few books 
in two languages and a short course in mathematics only foimed 
the necessary course Thus the specialists fully succeeded. 
Now, gentlemen, the object in laying down a number of optional 
subjects is to enable the student to apply himself exclusively to 
that subject m which he takes interest and thus to acquire a 
special proficiency in it, which he would not acquire if others 
repulsive to him were forced upon him. But from the manner m 
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which the subjects out of the optional list were chosen, 
It would appear that our students had either a varied taste 
or no taste at all, and were guided by other considerations 
than the interesting nature of piriicular subjects. Thus 
m a large number of cases they did not choose exclusively 
mathematical subjects or literary subjects or scientific subjects, 
but took up one or two fiom one branch and the rest from the 
others. Thus dynamics and hydrostatics and analytical 
geometry were chosen with political economy, or logic and 
moral philosophy', or clicmistiy, dynamics and hydiostaiics, 
with political economy. The object ot the adtocates of special 
education was in this manner defeated by the students To 
prevent a fanciful choice of this Lind kindred subjects were m 
1879 grouped togethei and a candidate v.as required to choose 
one of these groups But even in toe choice of a group the 
students \tcre very' often guided, as I know fiom experience, not 
by their tastes but by the piobabiluy of an easy 01 a diilicult 
examination in them When, fiom the Lnostn cliaiacierisucs of 
certain persons, gciieially appointed exammeis, a student saw that 
an examination 111 a certain subject would be easy, he took up 
that subject, and vhen that in anothci subject was similarly 
expected to be difficult, he rejected that subject or gioup. 
Thus it often happened that a young man got his B. A. degree 
after having gone thiough about se\cn poetical and prose books 
or parts of books in each of two languages and a course in 
mathematics 01 science not vciy compiehcnsite Duiing the 
three or four years that he spent at college he did not imbibe 
any sound principles in spheres of thoughts with which he 
necessarily came in contact after he went into the world. In 
practical life there are always political, moral, social, and 
economic questions coming up, and eiciy graduate has to form 
some opinion about them and adrocate it in the pi css or on the 
platform. But for this a great many were hardly qualified, not 
knowing anything about history, politicals economy, and 
philosophy. Ignorance of sound thought on those subjects and 
the absence of the mental discipline w hich a course of study 
56 ( B. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, VoL I. ] 
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in them imparts is one of the many causes of the wild talk and 
writing that vt e find about us. Thus a young man goes out 
into the world and finds the English constitution spoken of. He 
sees how the people themselves govern the country and their 
wishes tiiumph over those of the men above them in the social 
scale, and conceives a liking for it, aspires after it, and wishes for 
its introduction into his own country. But he little knows that such 
a constitution as that implies masses of men being inspired with 
certain ideas and moving towards their realization, and to work 
it certain mental and moral habits are required which it takes 
hundieJs of years to acquire, and certain social arrangements 
which are the growth of centuries. The English constitution 
of the present day would not have suited the English of the 
times of the Wars of the Roses. It did not spring up then. If 
is, therefore, not possible that it will suit In^^-’’^ich in its 
social arrangements and in its political, economic, itod other 
ideas greatly resembles Europe in or about the enu of the 
“ Middle Ages.” It is by an intelligent study of the history of 
England alone that a student can know what social changes 
must take place, what a transformation of ideas and F'^ntiments 
there must be, w hat trials and sufferings must be gone through 
and how a nation’s character should be formed under those trials 
and suflerings. before it becomes fit for such political institutions 
as those which prevail at present. The study of moral 
philosophy is similarly of use m my opinion. If nothing else 
IS effected by it, the student’s mind will at least be directed to the 
awful nature of the distinction between right and wrong, as to 
which the followers of all schools are agreed, though they explain 
the oiigm of the distinction differently. This cannot fail to be 
of use to a student when he goes out into the world, and the 
knowledge that he will acquire by the study of this subject will 
enable him to foim for himself a practical theory for his guidance 
in life. It was for these reasons that, in common with my friend 
the late Vice-Chancellor, I sought the re-introduction of history, 
political economy, and moral philosophy into the general course. 
But there was such a strong opposition against the inclusion of 
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moral philosophy that it had to be given up. History we did 
succeed in getting in, but now and again there are complaints 
from specialists against it. I do not understand why there 
should be such a strong objection to the re-introduction of these 
subjects. Nor do I understand what maivellous virtue there is 
in six or seven prose or poetic books or parts of books in two 
languages and in a short course in mathematics which those 
subjects have not and which rendeis it necessary that every 
student should go thiough them. Why should we not have 
special education from the beginning ^ Why is a second 
language, which is often a dead languige, necessary? But the 
specialist is not prepared to go so far, though if he is cc isistent, 
1 think, he should. We have seen that very often \te do not, 
by having a great many optional gioups, encourage special talent, 
and the effect is that students go into the world with a sort of edu- 
cation which has not fitted them foi giappling w ith certain problems 
that come up before them and which notwithstanding they have 
tp grapple with. I do not mean to say that the mcie inclusion 
of these subjects into the necessary course will effect the object I 
ai/Ti at. Nearly everything depends upon the sort of teachers we 
have in those subjects and of examiners. The teacher should 
^ccustom his pupils to think and trace effects to their causes, and 
it 15 the duty of an examiner to find out whether they have been 
so taught. But I cannot say that in both these respects things 
are in a satisfactvuy condition. Great is the responsibility of 
those who make app iatments to professorships and to e.xaminer- 
ships, but with reference lO the latter, on behalf of the Univer- 
sity, I can only regret that there is such a nairow and unpromis- 
ing field for selection. 

Another point on which, with your permission, I wish to 
make a few remarks this evening is that concerning the couise of 
general education that is necessary fot a candidcttc for a 
professional degree. The idea of those who gave shape to our 
University appears clearly to have been that a general education 
.up to the B. A. standard was wanted. Hence they laid down 
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the rule that a candidate for LL. B. and M. C. E. should be a 
Bachelor of Arts. But in the early days of the University the 
number of B. A. s was very small and even that of those who 
passed the Matriculation examination, and the course of medical 
education extended over five years and that of civil engineering 
over thice. They, therefore, conceived the idea of granting a 
sort of license to those students of medicine and civil engineering 
who were qualified for their paiticular profession, but were not 
qualified for a degiee. As, how'ever, they considered it incon- 
sistent with the dignity of a University to issue licenses, they 
gave the name ot degiees to the licenses they issued in medicine 
and civil engineering, and thus we came to have the degrees of 
Licentiates of Medicine and of Civil Engineering. In law, how- 
ever, such a necessity was not felt, and and the B. A. qualifica- 
tion was adijered to. But since the time when the rules were 
promulgated the number of successful candidates at the several 
examinations in Arts have vastly increased, and while we had 39 
candidates who passed the Matriculation in 1863, we have now 
about 800 or 900 passing every year. In 1862 there were only 
fourB. As,we have now between 100 and 150, and at the 
Previous Examination we have between 160 and 240 successful 
candidates, and at the ist B. A. more then 150. The time, 
therefore, for carrying out the idea of the founders of our 
Univeisity, in a modified shape at least, has long since arrived ; 
and the engineering faculty has raised the standard of qualifica- 
tion from the Matriculation to the Previous examination. But 
the medical faculty has been discussing the question for nine 
years without coming to any conclusion. It was even proposed 
or resolved that. Instead of the Licentiate of Medicine, we should 
have the moie dignified degree of Bachelor of Medicine, and for 
tins at least it was hoped that all medical members of the Senate 
would agree in requiring a higher standaid of general education , 
but even for that the majority in the Senate would have nothing 
more than the Matriculation. The sister Universities of 
Calcutta and Madras have raised their preliminary requirement to 
the First Examination in Arts , but we will have nothing of the 
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kind. Ii stands to leason that if a medical man has had a good 
general education, he is likelj' to be of greatei use , but we do 
not want him to be a man of general education This you will 
admit IS a very unsatisfactory condition of things and is un- 
intelligible to my mind. A dcad-lock such as this cannot but 
be a matter of great concern to one vs ho wishes to sec self-govern- 
ment flourish m this countiy, and augurs ill foi our future 
prospects. I earnestly hope, therefore, that wisei counsels will 
come to prevail, and our medical faculty and the Senate will 
decide the question in a satisfactory niannet. I would piopose 
for their consideration, as a sort of compromise, whcihei, if they 
must have the Matriculation foi the degree of Licentiate, it 
would not be advisable to have the Intermediate as a p.climinaiy 
qualification for the higher degree of M. B. We shall thus have 
three medical degrees corresponding vvilh three stages in general 
education, that of Licentiate with the Matriculation, the M. B. 
with the Intermediate, and the M. D. with B. A. The field 
of choice will thus be comprehensive, and the candidate may 
choose one of the three according to his own capacities and 
means. 

The character of oui Senate and the debates carried on by it 
have a good deal changed since I first became acquainted with 
the body. In those days a very small number of Fellow's attended 
the meetings, but they wcic men who took very gieat interest 
in educational matters and were alive to the responsibility of 
their position. Tliere were only, if I icmcnber light, about 
tw'elvc fellows picsent when such an important question as the 
introduction of Peisian as a second languag at the higher examina- 
tion in Arts was discussed and that language added to the list 
from which it had before been excluded on account of its being 
a vernacular. Now w'c have a larger number of fellows on the 
roll, and a larger numbei take interest in University matters. 
This IS as it should be If, however, instead of being 
guided by cold reason and acting with a sense of responsibility, 
the Senate becomes a democratic assembly, carried away by 
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emotion and impulse, the change must certainly be a mattei 
for regret. 

Our University is but an examining body, and its function, 
like that of a mint, is confined to assaying the silver, perhaps 
the gold, of the intellectual acquisitions of our young men, 
according to certain standards, and stamping it with the letters 
B, A., M. A., M. D., &c. Such an idea of a University is no 
doubt in keeping with tlie spirit of the age in which machinery 
has received such a high development. But this is neither the 
primary, nor a degnified, nor a fruitful idea of a University. 
A University, in my opinion, ought to be a body of men 
devoted to learning, engaged in the pursuit of truth, carrying on 
researches and investigations, and communicating their knowledge 
to others by educating young men and by the publication of 
books and papers. Such a body should have a healthy public 
opinion of its own, the influence of which every one of its 
members, whether a teacher or an examiner, should feel, and 
which should compel him to do his duty faithfully and con* 
scientiously, Looking to the manner in which the work in the 
departments both of instruction and examination has been done 
for a great many years, I have long felt the necessity of such a 
public opinion as the only remedy for the many defects that are 
observable. But it is a question whether we shall ever be able 
to re.ilise this idea in India. In the first place our colleges are 
scattered over the whole Presidency and cannot on this account 
influence each other. The learning and the knowledge that we 
aim at are, and must necessarily be, what might be called 
European learning and European knowledge, and the methods 
of investigation, research, and education are European. Con- 
sequently, Europeans must form a very large and predominant 
element of such an institution. But the European prefessors and 
teachers that come out feel themselves as exiles in this country 
and have got no permanent stake in it. They can hardly, there- 
fore, be expected to take pride in such an institution as I have 
been thinking ol and contribute to its formation. Hence it is 
fhat, though wc have had European professors and teachers here 
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now for more than half a contuiy, not a single work of a nature 
to make its mark in the world has been published by any one 
of them, except the German professors of Oriental Languages. 
And as to the natives of the country, they, too, have shown no 
zeal or ardour in the pursuit of knowledge. Our gradunes after 
leaving the University often forget all about the subjects to 
which they were introduced while at college , and if in any case 
they continue to take interest m them, it is but of a languid 
nature. It must be said, howevei, on their behalf that tlie first 
thing they must think of is getting on in the world, and perhaps 
the avocation wh ich they have to follow with that view allows them 
little time for pursuit of knowledge What is necessary then 
is that in connection avith the Univeisity we should have some 
endowments in the nature of fellowships or professcrshijis to be 
held by the natives. Germany is the country in Europe vdiich 
IS known to be foiemost in carrying on oiiginal research in all 
branches of knowledge, and this has beeen attributed to the fact 
that it was cut up into a great many little states, and continues in 
a great measure to be so cut up. Each of the states made it a 
point to have a Univeisity of its own with its usual complement 
of professors and the countiy has thus come to have many such 
Universities, and a great many men devoted enthusiastically to 
study and research. But what is the possibility of our having 
such professorships, fellowships, or studentships ? Thrri. are 
many and important calls on the public exchequer on account of 
which It docs not appear likely that Government will institute 
them, though it behoves a pateinal Government to direct its 
attention to this branch of educational work also. But Govern- 
ment have at their disposal a fund v. Inch might be used for this 
purpose. The late Mr E. I. Howard, Directoi of Public Instruc- 
tion, who has left his permanent stamp on the Depaitment of 
Public Instruction, saw the necessity of such professorships or 
studentships and got the Government to put into his hands the 
Daksina Fund. He thereupon created ccitaiii appointments, 
which he called fellowships — a name which shows what his idea 
■tvas ; and he often expressed that idea by saying that his object 
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was to encourage the pursuit of learning among the natives of 
this country He, thererore, did not lay down a certain period 
for which a fellowship was tenable, and our early Daksina 
fellows held then appointments foi five or six yeais and might 
have held them longer if they had wished. But since his time 
the idea has been lost sight of, and the Daksina fellowships have 
been, to all intents and purposes, converted into scholarships, 
tenable for a year or two, ostensibly to enable the Bachelois of 
Arts to study foi the M. A. degree, which, however, they aie not 
compelled to do. But there is nothing to pi event us from le- 
tracing our steps and the Daksina Fund might still be used for 
ihc institution of fellowships or studentships in connection with 
the University with a monthly allowance varying from Rs. 150 
to Rs. 250. I am sure we shall then have a few men at least 
determined to devote their life to study and research. But the 
Daksiiu Fund can go but a little way ; and the means that are 
wanted for this purpose must principally come from oui rich 
citizens themselves. Scholarships and prizes we have got in 
abundance. What is now wanted is studentships or fellowships 
of the kind I mention , and the merchant princes of Bombay will 
truly immortalise themselves and entitle themselves to the per- 
manent gratitude of their countrymen if they endow them. Five 
or SIX thousand rupees are sufficient for a scholarship, whcieforc 
the credit derived from such a gift is but little. But a fellowship, 
from the very fact that a large amount is required and that it 
alone will be the means of promoting the growth of knowledge 
in the country, will remain a standing monument of the genero- 
sity and public spirit of the citizen who endows it. 

But such as our University is, it has been the means of 
piomoting education in the Piesidency and, through it, of doing 
a great deal of good generally. Had it not been for such a 
central establishment as ours that lays down what boys and 
young men shall be taught, sees that they have been taught it, 
and issues certificates to that effect, education would not have 
received the expansion it has. At the same time it is quite clear 
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that such an expansion would not ha\c been possible had 
theie been no openings foi oin giadu.ncs in the public seivicc 
and the piofcssions. In 1862 thcie wcic only 4 13 . A.s. 
Now the numbei on the M A list n 106, and that on the 
B. A. list IS Ij 339, and if we add the 183 that have passed this 
year, the total numbei of giaduatcs in Arts is 1,628. Besides 
we have 35 Bachclois of Science which bungs it up to 1663. 
Of these 378, inclusive of the 31 who ha\e passed this 3'car, aie 
Bachelors ol Law. Thc}' aic cithci cmploj’cd in the Judicial 
Service of Government 01 aic pleade IS. In both capacities they 
have greatly contiibutcd to laise the tone of the administration 
of justice I reniembei in my youngei days to have, in mj' 
native district, constantly he..rd muiniuis against the conduct of 
the munsiffs or suboidinate judges of those da}"s, but they have 
all ceased novv. A few graduates have got entiancc into the 
Revenue Senice, and fiom all the infoimation I have I am in a 
position to state that thcic also then woik is satisfactoiy. Neaily 
the whole of the higher bianch of the Educational Depaiimcnt 
is conducted by giaduatcs. The gicatei the numbei of educated 
men that find entiance into the services, the better w'lll it be in 
the inteiests of good governincnt It is not enough that the 
statesmen at the helm of affairs and the great officcis immediately 
under them should be disintcicsied persons desirous of nothing 
but the good of the people The ageiicj' they employ for carry- 
ing out their orders and loi the pcifoimancc of the details of the 
administration must be as good as it can be made. Our imme- 
diate governotSj w'lth whom it rests to make our life miserable 
or happy, aie the Pauls, tlie Kulkainis, the Talatis, the Mahal- 
karis, the Mamlatdars and then Karkuns, the Police Chief Con- 
stables and Inspectors, the petty Magistrates and the Suboidinate 
Judges. For the puiposcs of good government m a countiy 
where the masses arc uneducated and ignorant it is, m my 
humble opinion, of the highest impomnce that these should, 
as far as possible, be men of education and piinciplc On the 
list of medical graduates we have five Doctois of Medicine and 438 
'Licentiates of Medicine, inclusive of the men who have passed this 
56 [ S, O, Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. 1. ] 
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year; in all 443. Some of these are employed in the service 
oi Government, and a few m Native States , but a good many 
are engaged iii private practice. It is only in Bombay and some 
of the larger towns in the districts that our medical graduates find 
pri\ate practice, but in Bombay the field is now overcrowded. 
European medicine has not yet found favour with the masses, 
and the condition of oui medical graduates is anything but 
satisfactory. On the list of the graduates in Civil Engineering 
\\c have one Master and 31 1 Licentiates inclusive of this year’s 
men. Most of those are employed in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, on the railways, and in Native States. A few are engaged 
in private practice , but there is no extensive field for it. 

On our list all the liteiary classes or castes of Hindus are 
represented , and there ai e a few from w hat are called the back- 
ward classes. The Parsis have, as may be expected from their 
usual energy, taken the fullest advantage of the benefits of the 
University, considering that they form such a small part of the 
population of the Presidency. The only important community 
that still remains backward is that of the Mahomedans. There are 
not more than about 20 on the list of graduates in Arts Up 
to this time we have had one Mahomedan M. A. only, and 
it IS a giatifying circumstance that we have got another this year. 
In Bombay \t c have a large and influential Mahomedan commu- 
nit\, but Its members are engaged in tiade and commerce, and, 
as a lule, Indians, whether Hindus or Mahomedans, who ha\c 
an opening in this sphere for their sons do not caie to give them 
higher education. The Deccan Mahomedans, like the Deccani 
Hindus, have no genius for tiade or commerce, but somehow' 
they do not come loi ward as their Hindu brethren do. In my 
opinion It behoves the leading and influential members of the 
Mahomedan community heie and in the mofussil to make 
strenuous endeavouis to bring up their co-religiomsts The 
assistance of othci communities might be asked and w'lll, I 
suppose, be given. A large number of scholarships, not less 
than 100, to be held by Mahomedans in High Schools and 
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Colleges should be instituted. If it w ill take a long time to 
raise a sufficient fund to be invested toi the purpose, a beginning 
should be made by making annual coiiiiibutions Let us show 
that we possess public spirit and will help otuselves. If we 
bring forward Mahomedans in this way, they will be leprescnted 
on our Univeisity lists m due piopoition and will lake their 
places side by side with the Hindus in the public seivice and in 
the professions in a corresponding proportion. 

But, gentlemen, though our University has thus been 
successfully discharging its duty, there aie certain points sshich 
It is urgently ncccssaiy that out giaduates should caicfully bear 
in mind in ordci that they may be as useful as they might be to 
the Government of the country, promote the geneial interests 
of the commtimt}’, and contiibutc towaids the regeneration of 
India. And to these, with youi pci mission, I will now devote a 
few minutes, addressing my lemaiks to my brother graduates. 
An undergiaduate of the Unnersity, after he has finished his 
course and taken his degree, claims to be called an educated man. 
The Sanskrit word that coricsponds to the woid educated is 
“ sista, ” and according lo the old Hindu idea a " sista ” is, in 
the words of the great giammanaii Patahjali, a man who does 
not store up wealth (hteially one who keeps so much grain 
only as is contained in a jar), who is not gicedy, and who 
disinterestedly, without any funhci object, acquires perfect 
proficiency in some branch of learning. The idea, iheicfore, 
IS that he w’ho de\ otes himself to the pursuit of knowledge oi 
truth for Its own sake and disd.ains mere worldly piospcnty is 
a man of education or culture To deserve this title, therefore, 
it will not do for undergraduates to study their books and 
subjects only with a view to the dcgiee examinations and in a 
manner to achieve success. It will not do for them to choose 
their optional subjects^ only because the examination m them 
is likely to be easy. They should take a real and lively interest 
in the books they re.id and the subjects they study, and choose 
lieu optional course only because they have a predilection for it. 
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With a sincere and humble desire to know and to improve, they 
should cndea\ our to find and appreciate the good that their books 
place before them, appropriate it, and make it a part of their 
oaan nature Mcic success at an examination and the acquisition 
of a degree, and thiough its means the improvement of one’s 
\aoildly prospects, are not very high motives, and arc ceitainly 
unwoithy of any thoughtful man, and especially of the descen- 
dants of those M ho disdained riches to be able to devote them- 
selves single-heartedly to knowledge and truth. At the same 
time to deseivc this title of sista or educated it will not do for 
one who has got Ins dcgieeto think that his work is accomplish- 
ed and that he has nothing more to do wnth books or know ledge. 
An educated native should continue through his life to take 
inteiest in the gicat subiects of knowledge which occupy the 
attention of man, and should go on closely watching the 
progress of ideas in Euiope, where, of course, there is gicatei 
movement of thought than in our country. He w'lll forfeit 
his claim to be considered a man of culture, if he chooses to be 
ignoiant ot what the progressive nations of the West are think- 
ing, doing and admiring But in the course of oui progress 
in this lifelong education w c aie likely, in consequence of our pic- 
\ious .inteccdciits, to misundci stand and misapply European ideas 
Against such misunJeisUnding and misapplication wc have to 
guaid oiiis<.l\es Foi instance, the idea of self-respect, per- 
sonal independence, national independence, hbcity of speech, 
and patriotism aic constantly brought to our notice, and 
thcie is LMdence that a good mans of our iulu do not 
undei stand then proper limitations. Sclf-iespcct and peisonal 
independence often degeneiatc into disrespect foi othcis, and 
want of icveience foi those who, b}' their position, knowledge 
or even age, deserve it fiom us Such a degenciation can only 
have the effect of degrading a man’s character Self-icspcct 
ought to come into operation only then, when a low' woildly 
motive is about to lead you to do a mean or an unrighteous act, 
and prevent you fiom doing it. Personal independence ought 
to be exhibited only then, when the importunity of others or 
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the fear of displeasing them prevents you from saying and doing 
what, after a careful inquiry, you have come to believe to be 
undoubtedly true, and lead you to say it oi do it. National 
independence you can liave only when there is a nation and 
It has the capacity of governing itself. But when the inhabitants 
of a country aie divided into a number of separate communities 
or castes hostile to each other, national independence can only 
mean the possession by one community or one caste of pow'cr 
over others which it must, of course, use for its own benefit 
and to the detriment of others. And when the country has 
never had in the course of its history a naming m free or re- 
presentative institutions oi never been animated with a desire 
for them or had even a conception of them, nation.il indepen- 
dence must mean the tyianny of one man over all otheis. In 
the same manner liberty of speech and all kinds of libeily have 
their limits, which it is of great importance always to bear in 
mind. You cannot speak what >ou like oi act as you like 
simply because you are fiee or possess lioerty. Libeity of speech 
means that one should not be prevented f'om speaking what, 
after a caieful examination, one has found to be unmistakably true 
and which it is good in the interest of the community that one 
should speak. If, however, you sa} something against an in- 
dividual or a body of individuals because they are obnoxious 
to you, without any inquiry and without even a decent know- 
ledge of the matter with icfeiencc to which 3'ou aie critici/ing 
him or them, it is an absolute misuse of the liberty of speech 
which cannot but piomotc ill-feehng, foment quaitels, and 
eventually bring on lum. Similaily, libcity of action implies 
that one should not be prevented horn doing wdiat one’s con- 
science approves or imposes on him as a duty. If, how ever, 
conscience or sense of duty is set aside and a man, under the 
influence of any of his lower passions, acts m a manner to do 
harm or injustice to others, he is not a man who is fiec, but is 
a slave of his passions, and will have to be prevented in ceitain 
cases from being so by the laws of the community. 
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The idea of patriotism, which is constantly brought up 
before oui minds by English literature and history, is in the same 
manner liable to be very greatly misunderstood and misapplied. 
One may think patriotism requires him to hate foreigners because 
they are foreigners, to run down their manners, customs, and 
institutions, to attribute vices to them which they do not possess, 
and deny thcii most manifest virtues and all the good that they 
actually do. On the other hand it may be considered to consist 
in praising one’s ancestors and one’s own people, admiring their 
manners, customs and institutions, and denying their manifest 
failings and the patent defects of their character. This is the 
patiiotism of feeble minds incapable of thought and action. 
And eventually it resolves itself into a confirmed enmity for one’s 
own people. For if people do not see the good that there is 
in forcigneis, they are incapable of learning; if they do not see 
their own serious faults and defects and the evil that there is in 
their manners, customs, and institutions, there can be no im- 
provement, no progress ; and the nation must lag behind while 
others are going on, and must suffer. He only is a true patriot 
who, with an unprejudiced mind and with the light that God has 
vouchsafed to him, examines the manners, customs, and institu- 
tions of his country and the character of his people, fearlessly 
exposes the abuses or evils he may find therein, and earnestly 
calls upon them to refoim and improve even at the risk of 
offending them and being stoned by them. Again, one ought 
to be a patiiot in reality and not in name merely , for if he is 
a tiue patriot, he must be prepared to sacrifice his time, money, 
convenience, interests and even reputation for the good of his 
country. But if he is good only for talking and slowly retires 
when called upon to undergo self-sacrifice, when he will work 
only in matters where he is piaised by his countrymen and Mill 
stand at a comenicnt distance from others, which, howsoever 
beneficial to them, offend their prejudices, he is but a self-seeking 
patiiot. Again, in politics patiiotism generally aims at national 
independence. But I have already pointed out what national 
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independence can only mean in the case of a country divided 
into communities and castes in chronic hostility \iith each other 
and unused to, or unacquainted with, free institutions. An 
Indian patriot must recogiiizu the gieat foices in operation in 
the world. Asu Is being divided among themselves by three great 
European Poweis, and in the contest, from the chaiactcr and 
peculiar civilization of its people, Asia is nowheie Wc ought 
to consider ourselves peculiarly fortunate in having fallen into 
the hands of a nation that has a conscience. Engbnd would be 
ashamed of herself if she held India solely for the puiposc of her 
own aggrandizement. She has consciously undertaken the 
function of civilizing India, and of this our University is one 
of the many evidences available. She has given an orderly and 
stable government to the counry; desiioycJ the Thugs, Pindarics, 
and Dacoits , allowed to eveiy man the light to live and erijoy 
his earnings, wdiich no one, howsoevei high his position, can 
transgi ess , and given us the benefits of the inventions of the nine- 
teenth century,— lailways, telcgiaphs, a highly oigamzed post 
office, and so on The mateiial oi mechan.cp.l resources of 
England are vast The intellect of a European, especially of 
Western Europe, is ever wakeful, evci active. Ewrv new idea 
is giasped, examined from all points of view, and it fiuctifies. 
Improvements in the processes of mriuifacturj of a'l kinds, fiom 
that of file matches 10 that of gum, ships of w.u, and spinning 
and weaving niachuieiy, are eonstantly going on. And above 
all, the Englishman possesses immense poweis of Oigain/ation , 
he is ever diligent and watchful, iiis woik is aiways methodical 
and systematic , he is animated by an ovei-pow'e-i mg sense of 
national duty , and he maintains peifcet discipline iii evciytlimg. 
I say “ above all, ” for it was by these qualities that he succeeded 
in establishing an empiie in India, befoie he had steamships, 
railways, electric telegraphs, and powerful guns and other aniis 
of precision. A wise Indian pamoi, ilieiefore, w'lll take pride 
in the fact that tins countiy forms a very important member of 
the Empire over which the sun never sets, and that India is one 
of the brightest jewels, if not the brightest, m the Bnush Crown. 
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The glories of ihat Empire he should regard as his glories and 
11 s misfortunes to be his misfortunes. We are the inhahiiants 
of Greater Biitain, i e. of the larger section of Britain, the 
smaller section of which is situated in North-Western Europe, 
and our political patriotism should centre itself round that name. 
Theiein lies our salvation. The world is moving towards higher 
politcal unities. And a higher unity has been formed m the 
share of the British Empire, and there can be no disruption of 
that unity as long as Englishmen are what they are, nor can 
theie be the remotest desire for it so long as Indians are thoughtful 
and wise. There may be some points in the policy puisued m 
the goveinmeiit of the count! v and some acts which are conceived 
moie in the interests of England than of India. There may be 
giicvances and individual cases of oppression. But we have got 
the light of petition and the liberty of speech. This right and 
tins libeity should, however, be used in the mannei I have 
already indicated. Care should be taken to study the particular 
question and ascertain the truth about it, to say nothing that is 
not true, and to ascribe no evil motive , and general denuncia- 
tions, of which unfortunately we find so many, ought strictly 
to be avoided. We may even ask for powers and piivilcges. 
But before w'e do so we should take caie to qualify ouisclves 
for ilieir exLicise. Wc should leain to use them in the mteicsts 
of the community at large, and use superioi to all considerations 
about self, c:.'>te, oi clique. Nothing but a sense of duty to the 
geneial public should .ictuate us in the exercise of the powers 
and privilege-, that may be granted to us. At the same time 
we should endeavour to form habits of w'orking in an oideily 
and methodical mannei . If those powers and privileges have, in 
the first instance, to be exercised by the masses of the people, 
they ought to be made to understand what they mean, they 
ougli: to be taught that they have certain interests as a community 
which It IS their duty to piomote by a )ust and faithful exercise 
of those powers and privileges, and educated into a desire for 
them. If we bestow no thought upon such matters and go 
on asking, we shall simply be wasting breath. And as to the 
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powers and privileges already granted to us, if we use them for 
advancing our private interests or those of oui clique or caste and 
will nof dp the \\ orlv they entail regularly, we shall make ourselves 
the enemies of our country instead of patriots. For there wnll 
thus be misgoveiiiiucnt, and the Finish auihoritics will take 
away what they have granted, oi at least cease to grant more, 
and our future prospects ^\lll be destiojed. Whenever a native 
misuses a privilege oi a powei, there ouglit, thciefore, to be a 
strong public opinion among Us wh.ch Vvill condemn him and 
prevent further misuse. 

I have thus biiefly discussed the mannei m whicb some 
of the ideas to which we arc introduced are, oi may be, misunder- 
stood and abused Wc should guard ourselves against such a 
misundcrstaiidtng and such an abuse, and tieasuic up in our 
hearts the woids of the gre.it sage of Chelsea, addressed to the 
students of the Edinburgh Uuivcisity, on the tiue objects of 
education. “ You aic ever to beat lu mind,” says he, “that 
there lies behind llut(meic positive and technical knowledge) 
the acquisition of what may be called wisdom— namely, sound 
appreciation and just decision as to all the objects that come 
lound you, and the habit of behaving w ith justice, candour, clear 
insight, and loyal adherence to fact. Great is wisdom, infinite 
IS the value of wisdom. It cannot be exaggerated, it is the 
highest achievement of man. ‘ Blessed is he that getieth under- 
standing.’ And that, I believe, on occasion may be missed very 
easily, never more easily than now, I soiiictimcs think. If that 
IS a failure, all is failure > ” Let us then endeavour to acquire 
this highest achievement of man, this wisdom, by mcaiis of the 
education we receive, by what Euiopean liteiature and history 
teach us. If we do not do so, rest assuicd all will be failure, 
as the prophet tells us. 

One of the ideas which is calculated to lead us to wfisdom, 
and which, in recent times, has been exercising such a powerful 
influence over the European mind and leading Europeans to 
57 [ B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. I. ] 
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study witli a sympathetic spirit the literature, the history, and 
the religion of our country and the other countries in the world, 
even the thoughts and ideas of savages, is the unity of the 
human race. We should learn to sympathize with the )oys 
and griefs of men of all races, study watchfully the conflict and 
progiess of ideas among them and their gradual advance from 
baibansm to the height of civilization, and from the elevated 
standpoint thus gained, and with our nauonal prejudices thus 
cleared off, look back upon the history of our race, trace with 
an unbiassed mind its progiess towards civilization and observe 
the phenomenon of its stagnancy, or, more truly, its decline 
and degiadation. It will then be our duty strenuously to en- 
deavour to eradicate the causes of that decline and that degrada- 
tion. My friends, we are living in a momentous period in 
the histoiy of India. Upon our conduct at this period depends 
ihe future of our country. The Indian intellect has been 
dormant for centuries. Original thought disappeared with the 
old l?.sis, the fermentation of religious and philosophic ideas 
ceased with the decline of Buddhism ; philosophy became verbose 
and v\ asted itself in trifling subtleues , poetry assumed an artificial 
character, religion degenerated into forms, ceremonies, and 
superstitious , and custom became a hideous tyrant and brought 
in female infanticide, the burning alive of widows, the marriage 
of a hundred or a hundred and fifty girls to one man, the degrada- 
tion of womankind, hook-swinging, &c., &c. ; and there was no 
moral force in the land to do battle with these evils. It was 
reserved for the foreigner to put some of them down with the 
stiong arm of the law, but m the cases in which the foreigner 
will not interfere they still flounsh. The intellect and the moral 
sense of the country must now wake up under the influence 
of European civilization, and the task and heavy responsibility 
of regenerating her has devolved upon ourselves, who have felt 
the influence. Thought on every subject of interest to humanity 
must be stimulated, literature and philosophy have a fresh start, 
our vernaculars be improved, and a desire for knowledge be 
propagated. The great iniquities and falsehoods of our social 
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institutions and customs must be corrected, the standard of 
practical morality raised, tastes improved, higher ideals placed 
before the people, and religion purified and reformed If we have 
truly assimilated the idea of patriotism, if the feeling has really 
sprung up in our hearts, here is a legitimate field for its exercise. 
But if we neglect it entirely, or are very lukewarm about it, and 
confine our activity to the political sphere, the least that can be 
said about the matter is that our patriotism is not the genuninc 
but a counterfeit aiticle. And we shall cut the ground from 
under our feet ; for, fiom what I have already said, you will see 
that there can be no political advancoment without social and 
moral advancement. In this process of regenciation the ideas 
or principles, which alone wj! guide us safely, art sense of duty, 
love of truth, and love of justice. Tlie education we iccelve 
will have to be considered mcicly superficial if it does not enable 
us to grasp these principles. These, theiefore, I earnestly 
implore you to learn tlioioughly and incorpoiate with your in- 
ternal spirit. Not only will they elevate the individual chaiacter, 
but they alone will ensure the futuic happiness of our race. For, 
social arrangements, manners, and customs then only conduce 
to the happiness and prosperity of a nation, when they arc based 
upon truth and justice. One of the greatest histoiians of 
England, who denies that history is a science which will enable 
us to predict the results of paiticulai deeds, as the astionomer 
predicts an eclipse, still acknowledges that “one lesson and 
only one history may be said to repeat with distinctness , that 
the world is built semehow on moral foundations j that in the 
long run, it is well with the good , in the long run, it is ill with 
the wicked.” And further on he says more forcibly and elo- 
quently, “ First, It ( history ) is a voice for ever sounding across 
the centuries the laws of right and wrong. Opinions alter. 
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manners change, creeds rise and fall, but the moral law is written 
on the tablets of eternity. For every false word or unrighteous 
deed, for cruelty and oppression, for lust or vanity, the price 
has to be paid at last, not always by the chief offenders, but 
paid by some one. Justice and truth alone endure and live. 
Injustice and falsehood may be long-lived, but doomsday comes 
at last to them, in French revolutions and other terrible ways.” 
There, gentlemen, must all discussion and dispute end, and 
there will 1 end. 



REJOINDER TO MR. JUSTICE RANADE 
[ From the Bombay Gazette, Bombay, April, 1894 ] 

The late Mr. Juatioe Banade criticised in an address delivered at 
the Eighth Annual General Meeting of the Bonihay Graduates’ Asso- 
ciation some of the conclusions arrived at in the Convocation Address. 
The following is the reply of Sir It G Bbandarkar, dated Lonavala, 
84th April 1894 

Sir, — The position and influuicc of the HonouiaMc Mr. 
Justice Ranadc render it neccssaiy that against my usual piactice 
I should notice his criticism on my Convocation audiess. Mi. 
Ranade discoveis an undeitonc of pessimism in what 1 said. In 
private conversauon also lie has again and again denounced me 
as a pessimist. But I am unable to find the icason. What I 
have been doing during the last seven 01 eight yt.iis is to 
call attention to the defects and shoircommgs of my couiuiymcn 
and the ciioneous notions pi e\ ailing among them, imploring 
them to endcavoui to got ovci mLni as a neccssaiy pn hniiiiaiy 
to all progiess and tell tlicni tliai leitlioul the acquisition of 
certain viuues and without a rcfcim of our social IiisLitunons 
real political advance IS impossible Beyond this I can find no 
justification of Mi. Ranadc’s use of that epithet in iny case. 
But there is no reason why I should complain. On the coniiary, 
I should feel myself higlily lionouicd by Mi Ranade’s speaking 
of me as a pessimist Foi in the couisc of a lecuuc dilncred 
by him in connection with the annivcrsaiy of ilic Piariliana 
Samaj, about a fortnight ago, Mr Ranadc told his audience 
that Carlyle and Ruskin wcic pessimists. A pessimist then is 
one who hates cant and contention, and preaches siiiceiity, 
fidelity to truth, and action as opposed to talk ; foi that is what 
Carlyle and Ruskin do. But Mr, Justice Ranade \tarncd his 
hearers against Carlyle and Ruskin as unsuited to our weak con- 
' stitution, howcvci suited they might be to the sturdiei races 
that inhabit the British Isles. This I am unable to undeistand. 
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Such a scientist as Tyndall acknowledges with gratitude the healthy 
moral influence exercised over him by Carlyle, saying it was 
his teaching that roused him to action. Principal Selby observed 
in the course of a lecture th.it he delivered to his pupils the 
other day that Carlyle, Ruslan, and Wordswoith wcie his 
favourite authors, meaning thereby to recommend them to their 
attention. 

Perhaps Mr. Justice Ranade does not like my plain 'speaking, 
for he is reported to have said at the leemre alluded to above 
that “ a wise doctor never revealed to his patient the danger of 
illness he suffered from ; though some thought that truth was 
truth and must always be told ”. This constitutes the radical 
difference between us. But what surprises me greatly is that 
Mr. Ranade should see that his doctrine is based on the most 
hopeless pessimism. For the comparison implies that India is 
suffering from a dangerous disease that must terminate fatally. 
But if she is suffering from a disease which is curable, but may 
become dangerous if she does not carefully attend to the direc- 
tions of the doctor, can the doctor be called wise who will not 
warn her and impress upon her the paramount necessity of 
carefully observing his directions, if she wishes to live but will 
go on telling her that she is in sound health, equal to any kind 
of exertion and may conduct her as she wishes >* If I believed 
that India was suffering from a disease of the former kind, I 
would pass my days in the saddest silence. But I believe she 
is suffering from a disease of the latter kind , and hence my 
efforts to warn her and to point out the remedies. This is what 
I have done m my Convocation address ; and the directions 
there given might be shortly summed up in the words “■ Follow 
Carlyle and Ruskin, and you will be saved 

I will now proceed to the mam points discussed by Mr. 
Ranade. He says I did not attribute the disproportionately 
large mortality among the Hindus to “ the strain of studies in 
the University curriculum ”. This is not correct. J djd attrj- 
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bute. Again, he says, I was “ of opinion thai they ( the evil 
results ) were not due to any overstrain of studies and examina- 
tions”. I was not and did not say I was On the contrary, 
I endeavoured to make out that the education we received did 
impose a heavy stram upon us, from which our fathers and 
grand-fathers were free And I said that the strain in the ordi- 
nary walks of life was also heavy in consequence of our having 
come in contact \Mth a more energetic lace. I admitted the 
strain, but, unlike Mr. Ranadc and others., I did not propose 
the reduction of the standards, as that would mean the giving 
of degrees to men with only a semblance of education , but, 
finding from a comparison of the mortality amo.ag the different 
classes of graduates that the Parsecs stood the stiain v:iy well, 
I advised the Hindus to live like the P-srsees, and afiimiud that 
a thorough change in their social ideas and customs wou' ' alo.ic 
enable the Hindus to bear the suaiii And I do not know hovii 
men who advocate a reduction in the standards can with con- 
sistency ask Govei nment to hold tiic Civil Servicj Sxamnation 
in India. The course of study for thar exa.n.nation is ceruinly 
more difficult than that for ihc B A. degree, and is as haid as, 
if not harder than, that foi the M. A. exami’i..tiar.. Our best 
B. A.s have, when they happen to go Erghnd, :o place them- 
selves for one or two years under a pioiessional craiiimer and 
even then get a low place in the pass list. Our only wa}, tl.ere- 
fore, is to fit ourselves for the strain which the highci cJuntion 
imposes, and not ask that Jie strain be reduced. If fdi. Ranadc 
thinks that the real evil lies in the University curriculum^ he 
ought to have faced that vital question, and given us his solution 
of it instead of contenting himself with a general allusion to the 
pass degree of the English Univeisities. He has not made any 
specific proposals as to how the standard should be reduced. 
The only definite thing that he and persons who think with 
him have got to say is that candidates who fail in certain subjects 
should be examined in the following year in those subjects only. 
But if we examine our death list we shall, 1 think, find that a 
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gt(.at many on that list were not plucked at all at any examina- 
tion , so thnt.supposing the change were not objectionable in other 
icspccts, It \\ould by no means opeiate as a far-reaching remedy. 

Since the lowest peiccntagc of deatlis among the P.irsce 
g’.’duAtos IS the point on w Inch my aigument for social change 
InngeSj Mi Justice Ramidc’s great effort is directed towards 
making out that the Pars^es have no advantage over the rlindus 
in this respectj and these do not die in larger numbers. But 
since Mr Ranajc has also been an advocate of social lefoim, he 
endtavours to clear himself from a possible misunderstanding 
as regards his attitude towards that question, and asserts that if 
he IS going to pi os e that the Parsecs have no superiority over 
the Hindus, it is only because “ no usciul purpose is served by 
imperfect generalizations ” He also thinks it unfortunate that 
I should have confined my inquiries to the first eighteen y’cars 
of the existe-nce of the University. But let us look into the* 
question more closely in ordci to find out whether Mr. Ranade’s 
geiioializations or mine ha\x a sounder basis, and whether the 
principle of confining one’s inquiry to a certain number of yeais 
Is net the only trm principle m the case Mr. Ranade himself 
says thrt seme onlv of our graduates died immediately after 
taking iheii degice, bat the majority lived till they were about 
thiriv-fiie, that being their aieiagc age at the time of dcatii 
They thus locci foi about ten yeais after they took them degree 
In ao taking the matter, Mi Ranade supposes them to have left 
the Univeiaity at the age of twenty-five But B A.s leave when 
they are about tv, ell Ly or iw’enU'-one , though M. A s stay till 
they ai e about tw enty-five We will take twcK'e or thirteen as 
the numbe' of yeais for which they lived after raking their degiee. 
This means that the Unnersity poison, to adopt a medical 
phiase, takes about 12 years to operate after it has been intro- 
duced into the system If so, in order to estimate the per- 
centage of deaths caused by it, w’C should take into consideration 
only the numbei of graduates on w'hom it has been opciating 
for more than twelve years, and leave out the rest. For in 
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the case of these latter the poison has not hail us assigned time 
m which to operate Mr Ranadc’s pioccdure, therefore, of 
taking all graduates up to the last j’eai must lead to fallacious 
results. I have excluded graduates of the last thirteen years, 
and therefore mme must be the coiiect piinciple. Of course 
since all these calculations are more or less lough, I musl have 
excluded those of the last twelve, cle'-en or even ten j'cars, 
instead of those of thiitceii years, but the result would not h.ive 
been materially diflcrcnt. Then again the other p.inciple intro- 
duced by Mr. Ranade is equally based on a ladical error He 
states that the general health statistics gn c the rate of moitality 
to be thirty per thousand between the .age limits of twenty .uid 
forty, and since the Univeisity rate exceeds this, it is unques- 
tionable that the Univeisity kills men Now, the Uniwisity 
rate cannot at all be compaied with ihc gcncial outside late. 
For this latter IS ai lived at by taking a ciitam numbei of men 
at the age of twenty, obsoning them till they ( the same men ) 
become forty years old, and linding how many (if them have 
died during the time. But in aiiivmg at the University laie 
Mr. Ranade has not observed the simc men fiom the age limit 
of twenty to that of forty , some of Ins men are foity years of 
age, others thiity-ninc, thnty-eight etc , dowm to twenty. To 
be able to compaie the two lates. Mi. R..n.ide ought to have 
taken the graduates of a certain yea' and obsi.jve them till they 
became forty years old, and not taken different graduates of 
different ages. In tlic case of the gcnei.il outside rate, you have 
the same men at diffeient ages, while in the case of the Univer- 
sity rate you have diffeient men at diffeient ages. Thus then, 
though of course we believe that the stiain of University studies 
does injure men’s health, the raattei has not at all been proved 
by Mr Justice Ranade. 

But though the statistical lesults aruved at by Mr, Ranade 
are vitiated by the radical erior shown above, they point in the 
same direction as mine. The de.ith-iate among Parsee B, A.s 
is three per cent., among Gujaiatliis five, and Marathas 9’2, 
68 [ B.O. Bbandarkat’a Wodev, Vol. I, ] 
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while the late among graduates generally is four, five and ten 
respectu cly. Mr Rauade shiiks from the obvious inference 
that arises. He dwells for some time on the apparent advantages 
u Inch the Gujaraihis enjoy as regards some of the courses in 
some of the faculties, and which are principally due to then 
smallei numbers, wheie, as I h.ave observed, the opeiation of 
a law docs not become manifest, quietly neglecting the fact that 
they are tu o-thirds worse than the Parsces in the B A list ( the 
pei'cemagcs being five and three ), while in any more limited 
B A list, they are a little more than once worse , asserts that 
the general rates, q, 5 and 10 aie reproduced in the B. A lates, 
though these arc 3, 5 •id*! ^ ^ that there is no difference 

between the till ec of the Paisees here and four theie, and ob- 
seivcs in explanation of the more favourable rate in the case of the 
Parsecs . “ The general rate foi the Parsees is lowered by the 
very large number of Parsee Garduates” . What Mr Justice 
Ranade means by this it is difficult to understand. Is it an 
arithmetical law that he wishes here to enunciate, vu , the 
larger the di\ isoi, the smaller the quotient that we get ? If so, w hat 
can be tlie use of such a statement here^ He should give a 
social, economic, sanitaiy, or educational reason for it, but in- 
stead of that he givts an arithmetical leason. All this shows 
that the spirit in which Mr. Ranade approaches the question 
is an} thing but scientific, similarly, he says with refeiencc to 
the Manitha giaduaie that " if these specially unfortunate deaths 
( 60 out of 10:2 ) aie excluded, the mortality rate among the 
Marathas would be as favouiable as the Gujarathi giaduates 
show ”, that IS to say, if these sixty Marathas had not died, the 
death-rate among the Maratha Giaduates would have been the 
same as among the Gujarathis, and if the divisor in the case of 
the Parsees had not been large, the Gujarathis would have been 
equally well off with the Parsees This simply shows Mr 
Ranade’s desire to arrive at the conclusion that the Parsees were 
not better off than the Marathas and Gujarathis, and thus to 
show the groundlessness of my reasoning about the necessity 
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of Social leform, but it also shows that lie has failed in the 
attempt, the facts being inexorable. And this is the case, not- 
withstanding that he included all the younger giaduates upon 
whom the strain had not yet produced its effects. 

The rest of Mr. Justice Ranade’s address is similarly made 
up. He misunderstands me, makes me say what I did not 
mean to say, and then refutes me For instance, while speaking 
on the question of the Uni\cisity b..coming a body of men 
devoted to learning and cairj’ing on oiiginal intesiigations and 
researches I said that the Emopean Piofcssois had not contri- 
buted to the foimation ot such a body, nci the Natuc graduates, 
who, if they continui. to take inteics: in certain subjects, did it 
in a languid manner. Against this Mi Ranadc bungs icn per 
cent of gi<aduatcs, most of v\hom have confned their liiciary 
efforts to the tianslation of a play or two from Shakcspcaie, or 
another small English work or a Sanskiil work and to the publi- 
cation of stray articles or essays in a m.ign/ine oi ncuspnner, 
Can all this be by any stietch of sense called cariying on investi- 
gations and researches ? Is the mtetest tal'cn not languid even 
on Mr. Ranade's shov ing I have even excused this want of 
devotion to learning by sa}ing that the avocation which giaduates 
must follow lc.avcs them little time for literary pursuits, and 
proposed the inctitutlon of Ful'ev. ships. Fiom Mi. Ranadc’s 
way of meeting the point, it should "'ppear that Fellowships aic 
unnecessary, since ten pci cent c.f our graduates have already 
devoted themselves to learning and oi iginal lesearch and made 
our Universities a body of leaincd men. Similaily, w.th re- 
ference to my rcmarhi on the poveiiy of students Mr. Justice 
Ranade says I have e\aded the difficulty. He, however, does 
not appear to have met u or suggested any remedies. He has 
only dwelt longer on the subject, and said some fine things 
about it. But I proceed to tell the paicnts that they sliould care 
more for the education of their sons than for their maniage and 
spend what they have got or what they borrow on the foimer 
rather than the latter. And no one will deny that the average 
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Hindu parent attaches far greater importance to the marriage of 
his son than to his education and makes greater sacrifices for it 
than for the other. 

In the paragraph m which Mr. Justice Ranade brings 
togeihei the lessons to be derived from his discourse he puts down 
enforced bachelorship up to the completion of studies as the 
lugliLSt remedy, and uses language a great deal similar to that 
wh.ch I have used This is very surprizing after the long and 
elaborate effo.t made to prove that University strain and poverty 
alone kill our g'aduates, in the course of which not the lemotest 
.illusion is made to bad social aiiangements as even a partial source 
of the evil, or better social arrangements as calculated to avert it. 
There are a good many other points worthy of notice, such as 
the University extension question, and the proposal about a soit 
of an acadamy, both of which I consider thoroughly impiacti- 
uble , but the letter has already' grown long and I must stop 



THE ENDS AND AIMS OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 

Being the subsiance of an Address delivered on the ooohsion of the 
25th Anniversary of the Bemoval of the Deccan College, Poona, to its 
present building Originally published by the Cheap Literature Com- 
mittee oftheTheistic Association of Bombay, — 1893. 

On the 23rd of Maich 1868 the old Poona College was 
lemoved to this very commodious and beautiful building and 
called the Deccan College. This event you have leccntly con- 
ceived the idea of commemotating and I think very piopeily. 
Foi by being iLinovcd to this building, the old Poonn Col’ege 
was put into a coi dilion to realise m a moic eflicient manner, 
the object of its existence We should lemcmber this e"cnt 
with joy, but It IS not piopei that the occa'ion should be asrsted 
in mere froth and meiiiment. Wc should detote a portion of 
our time to looking back at the way we, as menabeis of the 
Institution, have traversed in Older to find out whethei it is the 
right way, and if we peiccivc that we liave gone p'-tiay, we 
should endeavour to place ourselves on the light way. In othci 
words, this IS an occasion when v,c should seiiously consider 
whether the College has been realising the objects of its existence 
and if not, think how it may be made to do so beitei. Fiom 
his superior ability and the position he occupies I believe the 
Principal to be the fit and proper pc’son to addiess you on a 
matter connected with this subject today, but since ihc time is 
nigh when my connection with this College and with education 
gcneially shall cease, he has asked me to dischaige ihe duty 
instead. And though I clcatly feel myself to be incompetent foi 
the task, I think I must obey 

The object of the Deccan College and similar institutions 
is to educate the youths of India. Vauous views have been 
expressed as to what education consists in, but I think those 
which I wish to place befoie you will not he consideied unique. 
The etymological sense of the woid, which is “ to lead out,” 
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will guide us towaids ihe formation of a correct idea. To evoke 
the faculties of the mind, which, but for the education that is 
given in. such institutions, would he doimant and to direct their 
exeicise so that they may efficiently seive their puipose, is thus 
the object of education In Sanskrit we have the word Vinaya 
which has the same etymological sense and expresses the training 
of the feelings and faculties and also the result of the process, 
\iz. a well-ordered or disciplined mind, good manners and 
humility. There is another woid Samskara which means the 
communication of a certain shape or form to the mind like the 
shape which an aitist giies to the mateiial he employs in order 
to produce a beautiful object, or that which a mechanic gives to 
the quantity ot matter so as to make it subserve a useful purpose. 
Tiaining the mind in this way or giving it such a shape or form 
IS the object of education Young men have to be taught heie 
to have clear ideas befoic them, to sec the connection between 
them, and to proceed from one connection of ideas to another, 
that IS, to piocced from one proposition to anothei They have 
thus to be taught to reason. We know how confused the ideas 
of an uneducated man aie, w'hat mistakes he makes as to their 
connection and how incompetent he is to arrive at a correct 
conclusion Irora a ceitain proposition. 

But this IS not the only object of mental education. You 
may he able lo form clear ideas, sec their connection correctly 
and reason in a faultless manner, but the ideas themselves may 
be mistaken. The piemiscs j^ou start from may be wrong, and 
may thus rendci all your reasoning worthless. Anothei object 
of educauon, therefore, is to teach you to observe correctly, 
compare and ciiticise, and airivc at correct premises oi notions. 

Another object or a kindred object is to liberalise the mind , 
to fice It fiom the narrowness which the antecedents of a man 
induce into it. Thus, foi instance, a bigoted Christian thinks 
tliat thcic can he nothing leally good iii Non-Christians, and a 
bigoted Hindu thinks a Christian to be unclean whom it is 
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defilement to touch. But if by education the mind is raised 
above the nauow sphere of thought in which it moves, the 
Christian will sec that the Heathen too has got a great deal of 
good in him and the Hindu, that it is not simply fickle fortune 
that has raised the Eutopean, but that he possesses virtues that 
deserve his admiration. To place the mind, therefore, on a 
high platform fiuiii which it can look at things as ihc)'^ are, and 
not with the coloured eyes of pic-posscssion or prejudice, is an 
important end to be attained bv mea 's of education 

But this docs not exhaust all diat is sought to be attained 
by the education of the mind A joung man is introduced 
to a variety of subjects that aie Id cly to inteiest him, and these 
are taught to him in a mrnnci to enable him to make one or 
more of these the study of his after-life, so that they may be 
the source of jimc plca.«oia o. piofu to himself and to ihc com- 
munity to whicli he belongs. Tlius then the acquisition of 
clear ideas, and of the powei of obsCivanon, conipanson and 
criticism, the fieo’iig of the mind fioin the nairowncss conse- 
quent on pupo . ■session or jirejudice, raid a jiosime knowledge 

of certain suujccis constitute, 1 believe, the aim of mental 
education 

But .iftei all ilic mind oi intclkct is but an jn.strumcnt, and 
even when tin. instrument is good, it doc- not ncccs-aidy fo'Iow 
that he who wields it — the innci man — is liimscif goou. The 
inner man is composed of a variety of leclings and dcsiii <= which 
sway the will and from which piocceds action \Vc aic so con- 
stituted as to peiceive a graduat'on of noithinc'-s among these 
various springs of .iction The desiie, for insiancc, of jilcasmc 
ought not to be allowed to determine a man’s will in piefcri-ncc 
to truth or justice Selfishness ought not to make us neglect 
the claims of compassion A training and a discipline that will 
make all the springs of action kill into the relative positions 
assigned to them by the conscience, or the faculty of moral 
judgment, is the most important of the ends to be attained by 
education. A man has no right to be called an educated man 
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if he has not acquired the habit of controlling himself, and 
shaping his action in accordance with truth and justice or the 
dictates of an enlightened or cultured conscience. 

Now v\hat aie the means at the disposal of Colleges such 
as this of aiiainirg these ends ? You are taught Logic hcie, 
which will help 3’ou to render your ideas clear and to reason 
correctly. But dry logic alone is insutScient, and therefoie 
ti causes on a variety of subjects, the matter contained in which 
is well reasoned out, are placed in j^our hands. Eien poetry 
and fiction are calculated to contribute to the same end, since 
there also you ha\e to observe the connection between one 
thought and another. You are also taught several subjects 
calculated to tuiin j'our mind to observe, compare, and criticise, 
and there aie books w Inch, if you study them carcfullj', ought 
to laise your mind above all nairowness Moreover the subjects 
themselves, if you appioach them with an open mind, cannot 
f.iil to be interesting. The efforts recently made with partial 
success to UK oduce Hisiorj’, Philosophy, and Physics into your 
necessary B. A couise had for their object the liberalisation of 
the mind As to that other end of education, which I consider 
by far ihe most impoitant, viz the training of the feelings and 
the dcsiiwS, that also the couise of study through which you are 
caiKcd is, I believe, calculated to realise If j'ou study pioperly 
the liter.uuie that is placed before you of the two languages you 
hcv e to take up. the end cannot but be accomplished to a certain 
eutent at Last If the leelings of the human heart portra3ed 
by a good poet are leallv appreciated by you, there cannot but 
syi'ng up a desiie in 3’ou to endeavour to realise those feelings 
in yourselves, and tnosc w'orks of imagination, whether novels 
or diamatic plays, w'hich represent the struggle of good vvilh 
evil, vutue with vice, cannot, if read and studied as they ought 
to ce. but enlist 5'our sympathies on the side of what is good. 
But more than all this, there are to guide you the living e\am- 
jiles of some at least of your teachers who possess a high 
character. 
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Tlieie arCj however, it must be confessed, the adverse in- 
fluences of the society in \\hich wc li\c and mo\c. And to remove 
you as far as possible fiom these the idea of hating residences 
for you within the College premises, and moie recently foi the 
Professors also, has been earned out If by such means as this 
you come into closer contact with jour piofcssors and there 
springs up in your hearts as unfeigned admiration and reterence 
for them and their character, it cannot fail to pioduce a very 
healthy influence on j^our ow n character 

And there is another object of education which, though 
incidental, is by no means less important than those to which 
I have called your attention. In the College we arc introduced 
to a civilisation and a system of thought which aie gieatly 
different from our own. When two vaiicties of a type present 
themselves to our obseivation, they cannot fail to evoke the 
spirit of comparison and criticism so as to enable us to find out 
what is essential to the type and what is bad It is said that a 
man cannot know his own language well unless he knows 
another. In the same luannei you cannot understand your own 
civilisation, cannot distinguish its good elements from its bad 
elements, unless you are acquainted WTth another. When you 
are acquainted only with vour owm manners and customs and 
your ways of thinking, it is but rarely that a doubt crosses your 
mind that there may be evil in them. Though, for instance, in 
the course of time institutions such as child marriage and caste 
have grown up among us to such an extent that their evil con- 
sequences cannot fail to strike an unpicpossessed mind, they did 
not strike us before we became acquainted with a condition of 
society in which these institutions do not pievail. The effect of 
such education, therefore, as is given to Young Indians in 
Colleges such as this ought to be to enable them to compare the 
manners, the customs, the ideas and the institutions of the 
flourishing communities of Eui ope w'lth our own; and to find 
out the evil that there may be in the lattci , and to create in us a 
desire to eradicate it. Though incidental, I consider this to be 
69 [ Q, Bhandarkar'a Works, YoL 1. 1 
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a ver\- imporunt effea of the education we receive. For, unless 
the evi! thr.t there is m our society is in the first place perceived 
and thtn remoted, there can be no hope that we shall ever rise. 
In connection 'Mth this matter, however, I may note that there 
are tv, o extremes into which a man may easily fall He may 
come to think that every thing in the new civilisation he is 
introduced to is better and so proceed to adopt it. Such a 
wholesale adoption, e\ tn of manners w'hich are trifling and have 
no part.cular significance, argues a shallowness of mind But on 
the other hand, not to be awakened to the evil at all argues 
stupidity or the absence of intellect ; while to suppose and 
declare, out of a’mistaken prde, that everything we have is good 
IS pernicious and augurs evil for the future of our community. 
If a man honestly compares the condition of our society with 
that of any European nation such as the English, he cannot fail 
to realise the faa that there is much evil m it from which the 
other is free. And to declare, notwithstanding, that it is in 
every w ay good and requires no change is to cut off all hope of 
rise. It IS a mistaken notion to suppose that there can be a race 
which will evolve all its civihsation out of us own consciousness. 
Jus: as oue man learns from another, the history o: the world 
tells us :L a: one race learns from another The Greeks adopted 
something from the Phctnicians and Egyptians, and the Romans 
from the Greeks , while in the civilisation of modern Europe 
four distinct elements are oosenable, the Greek, the Roman, the 
German and the Jewish. And we are no exception to the rule. 
We too m the olden times adopted a good deal from the 
Diavidian races, later on from the Greeks and still later from the 
.■Wbs. The very dress we wear at the present day is un-Hindu, 
the two dhoars only being original with us. 

Now the question is whether the education we ha- e been 
receding in this and other Colleges has been successful and has 
produced these several effects. That it has produced some good 
effects, cannot be denied. Our educated men are in man\ cases 
able to reason well. They know a great many things of w hich 
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their fathers were ignorant. And when placed in positions of 
power and influence they do credit to themselves. That by the 
employment of graduates in the Judicial Department the service 
has improved is an undoubted fact. But often times a doubt 
crosses my mind and I am reminded of the lesson that the 
Great Sepoy Revolt of 1857 taught us. On that occasion about 
50,000 native soldiers revolted against the British Government 
and threw off the authority of their commanding officeis. These 
soldiers were disciplined by the British. When they were led 
against powerful native Princes and chiefs, they achieved in- 
variable success Even if they had been led against a European 
foe it is not impossible that they would have been similarly 
successful. But all this they did, disciplined as they were, only 
when commanded by British Ofiiccrs. As soon as they fieed 
themselves from their authority, their discipline stood them in' 
no stead, they became a mob, and were cut to pieces by a hand- 
ful of British soldiers and in some cases even by civilians. The 
only small victoiy that the mutineers achieved was that over 
General Windham at Kalpee. My doubt therefore is this. May 
not the good qualities we educated people show when in posi- 
tion of power and trust be due to our continuing to be under 
British influence as much as to our education ? And this doubt 
is strengthened by the manner in which these same educated 
natives often conduct themselves when employed in native states. 
And generally, whether a love of truth and probity, a sense of 
duty and fearless independence, aie in many cases the promi- 
nent characteristics of our educated mind, is too more than 
questionable. 

Even as regards mental education I have perceived from a 
perusal of several Univcisity essays and of the articles that appear 
in the Native pi ess that, although we have acquired the power 
of conect reasoning, still the ciitical and comparative power 
which enables us to test our premises, and breadth or comprehen- 
siveness of view are wanting. There are B. A.s and M. A.s 
who think the Ramayaua to be q thoroughly historical work; 
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who, though reasoning correctly on points of English law, are 
not, when asked to write an essay on the development of Hindu 
Law, able to distinguish between the several stages that it 
presents, and consider e. g. the Smrti of Ya)navalkya to be a 
work of the same author that promulgated the several books 
of Sukla Yajurveda. The difference m language does nor strike 
them ; and the fact that the law books in Sutras are prior to 
those composed m Anustubh slokas they have no conception of. 

As to the last effect of education that I have noticed, the 
fact that ihLte has been verj' little of conscious improiement 
in Hindu society indicates that that too is by no means vcrj’ 
perceptible. If any effect has been produced in this respect, 
il does not go far beyond talk, while within the last lo jears 
or so e\ en the talk has been of the opposite kind, and educated 
men are very httle disposed to acknowledge the evil tliat per- 
meates their society. Moreover, the fact that we have not yet 
acquired the courage of our convictions argues that those con- 
victions are very weak indeed. And the half-hearted and 
lethargic manner m which all our movements, political, social, 
religious and economical or industrial, are conducted and the 
fact that we do not find a succession of resolute or zealous 
workers in connection w'lth them show' that the new civilization 
w'lth which we have come in contact has not, except m verj' 
rare cases, produced more than a skin-deep improvement in us. 

If then our education has not been so effective m all these 
respects, the next question is what are the causes and the 
remedies^ As to this matter I shall place myself under the 
guidance of a verj' old Sanskrit author four of w'hose verses are 
quoted by Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, himself a very 
ancient author The language and the irregulantj' of the metre 
of the Slokas indicate that they belong to the period in which 
the Upanisads were written, i. e. to about the sixth or sevenih 
centurj' at least before Christ. Two of them are as follows — 
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flrarr^ agrairfqw»5[ i 
H firn: m ^gra n 

‘ Knoweldge went up to a learned Bialnuan and said, 
“ I am your treasure, thercfoie take caic of me, i. e. do not 
waste me, do not communicate me to a scofi'er w’ho is disposed 
to find fault wnth me or you, who is not honest oi sincere to- 
wards me, and who is not well-conducted. Thus alone shall 
I have power, i e. be useful. Communicate me only to him 
whom you may know to be innocent or unsullied, to be not 
conceited, to be endowed with good parts, chaste, unmarried 
or devoted to me only, and whom you may know to be faith- 
ful or loyal to you. He alone will protect the treasure 
Before proceeding further let me icmark that the poverty of 
results we have been complaining of is due to other causes than 
such as refer to yoursches. To a certain extent the Univer- 
sity examineis and even the teachers are responsible for it. 
The existing condition of the Hindu Society, its thoughts and 
aspirations, such as they are, operate in a manner to concentrate the 
influence of the education we receive. Our history of the last 
twenty centuries, which has induced certain mental and moral 
characterestics in us, has also a great deal ultimately to do with 
the unsatisfactory nature of the result But as I am not dis- 
cussing the question in a gcneial manner today but simply 
addressing you, I will mention only those shortcomings in 
students to which this condition of things is in a great measure 
to be traced Yaska, or the author quoted by him, says that 
knowledge has power ( ^ ) but only when communicated to 
one whose attitude towards it is that of honesty or sincerity 
( 3irs ). That is to say, the student must be a bona fide student, 
seek knowledge for its own sake and appreciate it for itself , and 
should not resoit to it simply as a means to an entirely different 
end. Now can we assert that this is the attitude of most of our 
students ? Do they not, when they read the books placed in 
their hands, think very much more of the examination that they 
have to pass and the degree they have to gain than of th? 
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knowledge itself? When you choose your optional subjects 
can you all say that you choose them because you like them, 
and not because the University examination in them is likely 
to be easier, or those who are appointed examiners in them are 
not men of rigidity and are liberal in assigning maiks? Here 
then is an instance of what Yaska called Anrjutva or want 
of sincenty When our students read the best specimens of 
English poetry, do they endeavour to realize the sentiment and 
appreciate ii, and are they chaimed by it ^ Do they not care 
for the sj ntactical collocation of the words, and for the merely 
dry and mechanical contents of the book, m order to be able 
to paraphrase any passage that may be set by the examiner and 
to answer questions as regards the contents? In studying 
history, do they care to realize the manner in which a race has 
piogresscd fiom barbarism to civilization, and do they study 
the arts and institutions of that race with any degree of sym- 
pathy ? Is philosophy studied with a keen interest in the pro- 
blems, concerning human nature and the principles which are 
in operation in human society, which it grapples with ? I am 
afraid the examination papers in the University Calender are 
more assiduously studied than the subjects themselves. If then 
a University degree and the worldly prospects it opens to us 
aic all tliat we thinks of in reading our books, it is a wonder 
that our Vidya or education or knowledge has no Vir5’a or 
pow ei as Yaska calls It ? But on reflection you will find that 
if you study Englisn poetry and fiction, history and philosophy 
in an appreciative manner, feel really interested in them, lealise 
the ideas that they place before you, and learn to admire those 
ideas, you will do greater good to yourselves than that which 
a University degree will do for you. You will be a better man, 
life will ha\e greater and more elevated pleasures for you; and 
you will be a more useful member of society. And do not for 
a moment suppose that by constantly placing before your mind’s 
eye the requiicments of the examinations you are the better able 
to pass them. He who studies a subject for itself because he is 
interested in it and wants to know as much of it ^s he can is 
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better able to stand the chances of an examination than one 
who studies it merely for the examination. So that a bona fide 
or sincere study of a subject is twice blessed. It improves your 
mind and heart, and enables you to pass your examination. 

There is another circumstance which contributes towards 
this attitude of insincerity or this impeiviousness to the influence 
of what you learn. Somehow or other, m Bengal and in our 
part of the country, a false race-piide has sprung up and domi- 
nates the minds of a great many persons, old as well as 
young. Whenever one is introduced to a good idea in European 
liteiatuie or philosophy there IS always a desire in many young 
men to be able to say that the idea is not foreign to our literature 
and philosophy and that it dawned upon our ancestors centuries 
ago. People want to believe that Euiope has got little or no- 
thing which our antcstois had not. When the mind is thus 
prepossessed, it is of course not possible for it to place itself on 
a high platform and examine the literature, the history and the 
progress of diffeicnt races with impartiality and critical fairness. 
Hence comes It that in handling Saiiskiit litciaiy problems our 
students show little Cl itical potters and are guided by the same 
principles and beliefs that dominate the mind of a bigoted Pandit. 
The assertions of a graduate that the Ramayana contains nothing 
that IS not historical, oi that of anothci that all people tveic 
perfectly virtuous and happy in the time of Rama, ttiihoui ever 
asking himself whethei theie was ever such a histoiical person 
as Rama, and that of a third that the religion which enjoins 
animal sacrifices (^^nTTr) and that Nth icli includes the findings 
of God in the whole universe as a mean . 'O eternal bliss (fiRniJr) 
were piomulgatcd at one and the same tim.e as simply two 
alternative methods of aiiiving at eternal bliss, suited to the tastes 
of two sorts of people, and that the Upanisads, the h} mns of 
of the Rgveda, and the JBrahmanas weie written at one and the 
same time, notwithstanding that the difference as regards 
language and ideas is so great that to a mind not so picpossessed 
they cannot but appear as representing different stages in the 
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progress of Indian thought, show that all the European educa- 
tion they had received was wasted on them and that it possessed 
no Virya or po^^er in their case I ask you to reflect whether 
this assumption that all that is ours is good and that oui 
ancestors were omniscient can be beneficial to us in any way. 
That It is perfectly untrue is plain even to a child if its mind is 
not enslaved And if we obstinately stick to this belief, the 
result must be that the thought or civilisation of Euiope will 
exercise no influence upon us and that we shall be what we have 
been, — a dormant or dead community. A student therefoie 
should endeatour to divest himself of this false belief and keep 
his mind open to the influence which European thought cannot 
but exercise in the natural course of things 

Another qualification of a student is Apramattats’a, i. e. the 
absence of conceit. If a student already believes that he knows 
much, he cannot learn much. In order that learning may be 
possible, It IS necessary that he should know how ignorant he is. 
A great many students think themselves qualified to pronounce 
a decided opinion on any question, educational, moial or 
histoiical, as against e\en their teachers and men of greater 
expel icnce It w'lll be seen that Yaska requires a student to be 
lo3'al and faithful to his teacher and to legard him as his father 
and mother ( 

ftrlT «io< ^ flW s^rhrlH5E|r)l5 )• 

If such a relation springs up beiw'een the teacher and the 
taught, the latter cannot fail to be immeasurably benefited by it. 
If he sincerely reveres his teacher, the high chaiacter of the 
teacher will serve as a living example for him to copy. But if he 
is Asuyaka, to use Y.iska’s expression, i. e. disposed to find 
fault with him or to believe any evil about him upon the most 
slender evidence, the influence of that living example will be 
entirely lost. If any feature in the character of Indian students 
has fiom the remotest times been most plainly visible, it is this 
reverence for a teacher. But somehow under the system 
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of education organised by our Government that reverence 
seems to have almost entirely disappeared, and a teacher’s own 
pupils are not seldom his hostile critics in debate and in news- 
papers. I believe this is partly at least due to the non-apprecia- 
tion by the pupil of the knowledge communicated to him by 
the teacher. But hatever the reason may be, the absence of 
reverence is in a great many cases a fact, and a fact to be deeply 
deplored. You will see that Yaska places the teacher on the 
same level with the father and mother. The feeling of leverence 
for these naturally springs up in the mind of a man. A feeling 
of reverence is one of the most ennobling features of human 
nature. If it is not developed n those cases where it 
should first develop, it will in all likelihood not be 
developed at all, and a reverence foi truth, for moral good, 
and for the author of the grand and beautiful cosmos of the uni- 
verse will not spi ing up. And what is a man who has not 
reverence for these? You should therefore guard yourselves 
very much against conceit, against the readiness to teach before 
you learn, and against an irreverent spirit. 

Again, we see that Yaska considers that a man’s education 
will be fruitful when he has good natural parts. This no doubt 
is true, but it is a gift of nature or of God and we can devise 
no remedy if one does not possess it Still, if the other requi- 
sites mentioned by him are realised, they can to a laigc extent 
make up for the absence of good natural parts. He says that 
a man should observe strict Biahmacarya during the time 
he is student, and should be Yata, i. e. ‘ well-behaved ’. 
Brahmacarya by usage means ‘ celibacy but etymologically 
It means the vow of devotion to Brahman, which might be 
rendered here as ‘ what is good and true This requisite there- 
fore comes to this, that a man should devote himself entirely 
to knowledge during the time he is a student, should not think 
of enjoying pleasures and should not have a wife or the cares 
of the family. This last requisite is w'anting in a good many 
Cases in which our students have to look to their family and 
60 [ B. G. Bhandarkar's Works, VoL I. ] 
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their application to their studies is lessened. Here, again, we 
can see how much we have fallen away from our old ideal, the 
ideal of our ancestors. In olden times when a boy was sent 
to a Guru or teacher, he had to remain with him for twelve 
or twcnt^ -four years and think of nothing but his studies during 
that time. And it was after he had thus completed his studies 
that he was allowed to marry. At the present day we go 
through the ceremonies of being sent to a Guru and of return- 
ing after the completion of studies. But this last, which was 
performed at the end of a period of twelve or twenty-four years, 
is now pei formed on the fourth day and we have now a farce 
in the place of an old reality. It must not be denied that there 
is a tendency in our society towards improvement in this respect, 
and the marriage of bojs is often delayed till they are twenty 
or twenty-one. As to close application and devotion to your 
books with a singleness of purpose, you can realise them if you 
are so minded. 

Thus then, if the education you receive here is to have 
Vir)'a or power, i e , is to be fruitful in the manner de- 
scribed in the beginning of this address, you should endeavour 
to realise in yourselves these requisites mentioned by an author 
who flourished about 2) centuries ago Your attitude towards 
knowledge should be that of sincerity, i e. you should be a 
hona fide student and seek knowledge for its own sake, 
because it is interesting to you, not because you are to derive 
any incidental benefits from it, such as a degree and good pros- 
pects in life, though of course these will be added and your 
single-minded devotion will be rewarded in that manner also. 
You should disabuse your mind of that sentiment of false 
patriotism with which the atmosphere of Bengal and of this side 
of the country is surcharged. You should keep your mind open 
to the influence which what is true, good and beautiful, 
whether it comes from a loreigner or from a native, cannot fail to 
exercise. You should not assume to yourselves a knowledge and 
expecience you do not possess, and should wait until you come 
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to have them, and so become qualified to teach other people. 
Your attitude towards your teacheis, as towards vour father and 
mother, should be that of complete reverence , and that attitude 
will breed ui you a leverence for wdiat Is true and good. Lastly, 
your application towards your studies should be close ; nothing 
ought to draw your mind away from them , no pleasures ought 
to attract you. It is thus alone that the education given to you 
will develop your mental faculties, establish a moial order amongst 
the feelings of your heart, and elevate j our character. And it is 
thus that you will be able to derive advantage from the dispensa- 
tion of ProviJenLC in virtue of which we have been brought into 
connection with one of the foremost races of Europe, and im- 
prove your moral, social, economic and political condition. In 
this way alone will you be able to laise yOur fallen country, 
and enable it to take its place in the community of nations. 



THE IDEAL OF AN INDIAN SCHOLAR 
From The Times of India^ BombaYj Wednesday, i9tb July 1893 

[ At a private anl informal meeting held on Sunday afternoon in 
honour of Dr. S. O. Bbandarkar, M.A., Ph.D , C-I.E , the learned Sanskntist 
aketobed tbe following ideal of what an Indian Scholar ought to be, 
In tbe course of his remarki be said * ] 

Many years ago when I first entered the Educational Depart- 
ment it ^\as because I felt that the highest duty of man consisted 
in trying to secure the love and approbation of his felloM men 
and that the teacher’s calling afforded excellent opportunities for 
the purpose , I soon discovered, however, that it w'as not given 
to all, even of those who assiduously served their fellowmcn, 
to secure their love and approbation, and all I aimed at instead 
was the satisfaction of my otvn conscience and the service of the 
Universial Lord in Whom we li\e, and move and hate our 
being. When, later on, I had the good fortune to be appointed 
Professor of Oriental Languages, I felt I would hardly be equal 
to the discharge of the many and important duties which m my 
opinion are expected of the occupant of such a chair in India. 
A Professor’s duty is not simply to teach, but also to learn. And 
a Professor of Sanskrit has an extensive field before him, the 
w hole of w hich anv one individual can hardly be expected to 
coter. In the first place, he has to be conversant with the 
history of Indian languages. The language of the Vedas differs 
from the language of the Brahmanas, which in its turn is not 
the language for which Panini legislated. It is generally believed 
that Panmi’s Grammar formulated a system from which later 
Sanskrit literature has not diverged But it is not so. The language 
of the Epics is not indeed so unlike the language of Panini’s 
Grammar as that of the Vedas is , still the points of dissimilarity 
between the tw’o are neither few nor trnial, and European scholars 
who, till lately, had almost exclusively confined themselves to the 
Vedas are now' beginning to bring their comparative, elabo- 
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rate and scientific methods of study to bear on the later Sanskrit 
literature, and to discover that in it also, as in the earlier field 
which they have made peculiarly their own, there are stages of 
growth and periods of change to record and understand. But 
this IS not all. The Pali and kindred dialects also claim the 
professor’s attention ; these have developed literatures of their 
own, were derived at different stages of Sanskrit from the mixture 
of Sanskrit, the language of the Aryan conquereis, with the 
tongue of the barbarians, autochthonous or not, with whom they 
came in contact and whom they subdued and Aryanised ; and 
they have given birth in turn to the Gujarati, Marathi and other 
languages of Modern India. The piofessor has thus to study 
the various literatures, with special reference to the history 
of language, the broad landmarks of which have thus been 
sketched too hurriedly. But this is only one branch of study he 
professes — and hardly the most important branch. These 
literatures embody many stages of religious belief and cere- 
monial practice, each of which giew out of the one preceding it. 
The Vedic hymns embody a religion which is not that embodied 
in the mass of literature styled as Brahmanas. Again there is 
Buddhism, especially northern Buddhism ; and the religious 
belief and the code of morals embodied in the Mahabharata, 
which to all careful and unprejudiced students show strong 
mutual affinities. Lastly, there are Jainism and other modifica- 
tions of Buddhism as well as Brahmanism, which slowly appro- 
ximated one faith to the other, until there emerged as a substi- 
tute for both and as a result of compromising and accommodat- 
ing tendency, extending over centuries, P uranic Biahmanism. 
Thirdly, the professor has to study the history of early Indian 
thought as a branch of inquiry distinct from the two, roughly 
delineated above. This, also, begins with some of the hymns 
of the Rgveda. The body of literature known as the Upanisads 
furnished the material lor its second stage ; and last come the 
different schools of formulated and systematised philosophies 
and the controversies that raged for long periods between them. 
The very materials for a study of this period of philosophical 
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controversies have yet to be discovered, collected and arranged. 
Lastly, tlie professor has to turn his attention to the political 
history of the country, and by deciphering and interpreting 
inscriptions, which is almost the only material he has got for the 
purpose, to try his best to get as many events, persons and 
works dated as possible. All this it is clearly impossible for any 
one man to study \\ ith equal attention and fullness at all points. 
Even the laborious Professor Weber has not been able to do so ; 
and some scholars have, nolens volens, to work as pioneers examin- 
ing, classifying and tabulating manuscripts, preparing lists of 
authors and the works, mentioned r.r referred to in any one 
manuscript or author, and in a variety of ways clear the road by 
preparing and digesting material in order that their successors 
may use it with greater ease and turn it to belter account. 
Moreover, Indian professors have to do more teaching work than 
their German brethren. And being Indian boin, they have a 
personal interest in the religious and social institutions that now 
prevail in the country, their past history, and the efforts that are 
now made to modify and reform them. As a reformer I belong 
to the most advanced section of the religious and social reformers 
of India. But my fellow-workers and fellow-thinkers of that 
section consider me as one of the most conservative of their 
number. The explanation is this. In Indian society the cen- 
trifugal tendency is, in ray opinion, far too strong. The slightest 
'divergence of ritual, manner of life, or mode of thinking is 
-sufficient to constitute a new caste-group which falls away from 
the older castes and begins life by itself ; and there is hardly any 
.way in which these atoms can be crystallised into a new and 
larger whole. This conviction and the strong sense of the need 
of preserving historic continuity have often held me back. It is 
not enough that any particular reform that may be suggested is 
good in itself. The question that is of vital impoitance is, 
whether it can be engrafted on the existing organism of Hindu 
Society, whose roots go back into the prehistoric times and 
which contains vestiges of alljhat it has at any period of its life 
assimilated or had to struggle against. 
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I am aware that this line of thought is capable of being 
construed to support the most uncompromising hostility to 
tfvery kind of change. But 1 have aK\ ays held that it is neces- 
sary to act as well as to deliberate and discuss and preach and 
enlighten, excite and exhoit in all varieties of tone and manner. 
And whenever my lights have enabled me to recognize a clear 
case for action, I for one have not hesitated. If niy conduct on 
such occasions has dissatisfied any, I ask only to be judged 
according to my lights. I have always an explanation to offer as 
regards my attitude towards present political movements. It is 
not that we Indians are devoid of sympathy for our fellow - 
creatures. Our benevolence is acthe where particular individuals 
have to be helped Our feelings are surred at the sight of individual 
human beings in distress But we are devoid of the sense of public 
duty. Our sense of wrong at public gnevance is fitful and 
transitory. We cannot yet work with petseverance for objects 
that are to benefit not certain specific individuals, but the body 
public. The public, the body public, the country, is to us an 
abstraction with whose wrongs and needs w'e have not sufficient 
sympathy, whose claims on our efforts we do not adequately 
recognize, and whose good is not the good of any individuals in 
particular with whom w e can speak and talk, whose gratitude 
we can enjoy as our reward We are unselfish enough where 
help IS claimed by individual distress , but, being devoid of the 
sort of corpoiate consciousness thus described, our actions in 
political matters are guided on the wdiolc by selfish and indi- 
vidual interests When this is the case, it is inevitable that there 
should he factions instead of parties, and that personal preferences 
and animosities should assert themselves and public interests be lost 
sight of. As long as such a state of things lasts, representative 
government would be an evil and not a boon. And I conclude 
by advising you that before asking for any political privileges, voc 
should impartially examine whether you are fit for it, whether, 
in fact, there is any probability of your using it to the lasting 
Benefit of your country. 



A REVIEW OF MARTIN HAUG’S AITAREYA-BRAHMANA* 

[ Originally appeared in tHe Native Opinion, Bombay, Febr 28 und 
March 6, 186d, pp 99-101 und pp. 110-112 , subsequently republished 
by Prof. A. Weber of Berlin in hie Indisohe Studion, Vol. 9 (1868), 
pp. 177 ff. ] 

li is satisfactory to know that while Europeans have got 
so many things which excite our admiration and which we are 
tempted to adopt we possess one at least which seems to be 
very attractive to them in India and which they have conse- 
quently adopted here, and that is, — our love of ease and pleasure. 
It IS indeed wonderful that while so many good and valuable 
periodicals are conducted in England and so many books of real 
work published every week, the English men and other Euro- 
peans in this Presidency should not be able to manage a single 
periodical or write one book at least in a decade of years. The 
late Rev. Philip Anderson of Colaba was a remarkable exception. 
He wrote a good history of the English in Western India, and 
his connection with the late Bombay Quarterly Review is well 
known. The Review, like its projector, died an untimelj'- death 
for want of contributors. Perhaps, the reason may be that 
Englishmen here have too much to do to be able to devote 
their attention to literature ; but the number of really hard 
w orking men like Mr. Ellis is infinitesimal, and even in their 

1 The Aitareya BrShmapam of the ^B^sda, containing the earliest 
speculations of the BrShanas on the meaning of the eacnficial 
prayers and on the origin, performance, und sense of the rites ef the 
Vedic Religion edited, translated and explained by Martin diiBug, 
Ph D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., 
etc-. Volume I. Fp. IX, 80. 215, VI , Sanskrit Text with Preface, 
introductory Essay, and the map of the Sacrificial Compound at the 
Soma Sacrifice ; and Volume II, Fp. VII, 535 Translation with 
Notes. Published by the Director of Public Instruction in behalf of 
Government, Bombay, Govt. Central Book Depdt , London, TrUbner & 
Co., 60 Paternoster Bow, 1863. 
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case the examples of Sir George Cornwall Lewis and Mr. Glad- 
stone forbid us to make any great allow ance But the 
Professors of our Colleges can by no means plead this excuse, 
for the greatest amount of work they have is about two hours 
a day aud vacations extend over about four months in the year. 
On this account, and on account of the ciicuinsiance that their 
profession is literary, the public has a i ight to expect good books 
from them. But they also have disappointed us The only 
exception amongst them is Dr. H.iug. His essays on the Parsi 
Religion have now been for about tw o years before the public, 
and this Edition and Translation of the Aitareya Brahmana is 
his second work. 

The style of the Aitareya Brahmana is generally simple. 
But It can by no means be concluded that a translation of it is 
therefore an easy matter. There is indeed a very great difficulty, 
and such a difficulty as European scholars in Europe cannot 
master. To understand the Brahmana, a general knowledge of 
the complicated sacrificial ritual of the Brahmans is necessary. A 
large number of sacrificial terms occur in the book which, with- 
out such a knowledge, are liable to . be totally misunderstood. 
There IS, no doubt, Sayana’s excellent commentary, in which 
most of these terms are explained and several of the sacrificial 
piocesses minutely described , but the great scholia’^t picsupposes 
some knowledge of the iiiual in his icadei, and thus even with 
the help of his valuable woik a gre.tt dtal m the original remains 
indistinct and obscuie. Dr. Hang’s icsidence in India, therefore, 
gave him great advantage in this respect He had lecouiso to 
one or two Srotriyas who had officiated as priests at some of the 
sacrifices which some times, though now very rarely, take place 
on the banks of the Krsna. They gave him a good deal of 
original information , and one of them performed a model sacri- 
fice in his presence in a->secluded part of his bunglow. We con- 
gratulate the Doctor on the success which thus attended his 
endeavours. It is indeed very difficult for a European to procure 
information on this most holy art. A Brahman breaking its 

61 [ R. G. Rbandr.tkar’c Works, V o’. I ] 
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secret to a Mleccha commits a horrible and inexpiable offence 
against religion. But the greediness of the Deccani Brahmans is 
more than a match foi their bigotiy and superstition, and the 
offers of Dr. Haug were probably too tempting to be resisted. 

With the infoimation thus obtained and with Sayana’s 
Commentary, the sacrificial sutras and the prajmgas or manuals 
of priests, the translation of the Brahmana was a matter of com- 
parative case. Dr. Haug, however, must have worked very 
hard before he was able to perform the task he had under- 
taken. The translation upon the whole is well executed, 
as might be expected. Copius notes illustrative of the 
text are given. They are chiefly based upon oral informa- 
tion and the prajogas, and now and then upon the Sutras of 
Ascalayana and Hiranyakesin, and the Kausitaki and Tandja 
Brilhmanas. No ordinary degree ol preseverance must have been 
required to collect and bung together this mass of information. 
The Germans are known to be patient scholars, and Dr. Haug 
seems to be a favourable specimen of their class. 

A knowledge of sacrifices and of the technical terms of the 
art IS essential foi the correct interpretation of a large number 
of hymns in the Rgveda, and of nearly the whole of the Yajus 
Samliita. It is indispensable for the accurate understanding of 
the w'oik of the Mimamsa divines, and useful to a student of 
several schools of Philosoph) Dr. Haug, therefore, has render- 
ed material service to the students of Sanskrit litciature, especially 
in Europe, and is therefore entitled to their thanks 

But great as are the merits of this book, it has many 
blemishes. These w e should gladly pass over, were it not a 
duty we owe to the public and to the cause of Sanskrit learning 
to point them out. The edition of the Sanskrit text seems to 
have been hastily gone through. The punctuation is in many 
places wrong and calculated more to bewilder than help a reader. 
The editor in the corrigenda states that the first 6 o pages were 
reprinted, and that the stopping from page 6 i to 96 is not quite 
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correct. But even in the reprinted pages and those which 
follow p. $ 6 , the punctuation in a number of places is wrong, 
though such eirors are fewer in the former portion than in the 
latter. We will give a few instances 

Page 50 line 20 kim sa yajamanasya papabhadramadnye- 
teti ha sinaha. yo ’sya hota s}'aditi. Properly, the full stop 
ought to be placed after this last iii, and even if it cannot be 
marked there on account of the samdhi of the 1 of the a 
of the following atra, there ought not be a full point after smaha. 
For the meaning is, “ what, can he who is Hotar do any good 
or evil to him ? So they ( he ) ask”. It is clear that the rela- 
tive yah is connected with the correkitive sah. By placing a full 
stop after smaha, the relative clause is sepaiated fiom the corie- 
lative, which ought not to be. On referring to the translation, 
we find that Dr Haug has constructed the passage as he has 
pointed it. But the particle iti in Sanskrit cuts] oft the con- 
nection of the clause at the end of which it is placed with w hat 
follows. The clause yo ’sya hota syad iti, therefore, has no 
connection with the following but with the preceding. Besides, 
It will be necessary to understand the correlative sah in the nest 
sentence, while if it be taken with the pieceding theie is no 
such need And Sayana understands the passage as w'C take it 
His words are asya ya)amjnasya yo hota syat sa tastya papa- 
bhadrarit kim adiiveta And thcie is no doubt that that is the 
sense of the passage. 

Then follows in the text . atiaivainam yailia kamayeta. 
tatha kuryadyara kamayeta. puincnalnam vyardli.-iyaniti etc. 
Both these full points are wrongly placed. The first ought to 
come after kuryad, and, if it cannot be printed, omitted alto- 
gether , and the second ought to be totally dropped. The trans- 
lation, however, in tlij^s case is coirect, but the text, being badly 
pointed, is apt to confuse a leai ner. 

Page 97, line 9. atha yah samiipayisy.imah samvatsara- 
juilyasata etc. A fijH point is here placed between the verb 
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samapayisyamalv and its accusative saravatsaranij which, of course, 
IS wrong. 

Page 107, line ii. tad yadiheha vo manasa bandhuta nara 
ityarbhavam. prathame ’hani sansati etc. Here it is clear that 
arbhavam is the accusative governed by the verb sansati ; there 
ought not to be a full point therefore after arbhavam. 

Page 106, line 3. agnir vai devata ; prathamamaharvahati ; 
— a semicolon separating the verb from its Nominative ! — There 
are several such errors, but in the thirty-six pages between 6 1 
and 96 the stopping is positively bad. 

Then there are errors of another sort, which are also cal- 
culated to mislead a reader. The Sanskrit Mss., our readers 
know, are written without leaving a space between two succes- 
sive words. This, no doubt, renders their understanding difficult 
to a beginner. Dr. Haug has, in his edition, separated the 
words, but in several places the division is wrong and therefore 
apt to bewilder a reader. Some of these errors are corrected in 
the corrigenda, but there are others which are not noticed. We 
will cite a few instances. 

Page 31, last line ( and p. 32 first line ). sa medhena nah 
pasunestara asat kevalena najj pasunestamasaditi. Here the first 
ord ought to be samedhena, that is, with the medha or sacri- 
ficial quality. For the story there mentioned is that the sacri- 
ficial quality fled from animals and took refuge in the earth. 
Consequently, the things produced from the earth such as rice 
are offeied in the form of purodasa along W’lth the animal, in 
order that the deficiency of the animal in the sacrificial quality 
may be made up. 

Page 6 r, line 9. sastva 'caturaksarena. It ought to be’ 
sastva caturaksarena. 

Page 62, line 19. yajnilyajnlya, being the name of asaman, 
the first part ought not to be separated from the secotid, 
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Page 66, line 15. sa somapithan karoti. It ought to be : 
sasomapitlian karoti. 

Page 68, line 4. tena prati ca na samavadata. It ought 
to be . te na prati cana samavadata. 

Page 1 18, line 9. tad yatha yathamrtvija rtuyajan yajantj. 
The first yatha ought to be )oined to the other. 

Errors of this kind considerably impair the value of the 
edition before us. The third and a part of the fourth Pancika 
abound with them. 

We will now proceed to examine the translation. We are 
sorry our limits do not allow of a full discussion of its merits. 
Though it is, on the whole, well executed, there are unfortunate- 
ly too many inaccuiacies and errors to render it trustworthy 
throughout. We can give but a few examples. 

Page 57, line 2^ (Text), asau vSiva v 5 vrtavah sal etam 
eva tad rtusvadadhatyrtusu pratisihapayati. Dr Haug’s transla- 
lation of this passage is as follows . 

Page 168, line 6-10 (Translation). The part vau of the 
formula vausat means the six seasons. By repeating vasatkara, 
the Hotar places the sacrificer in the seasons, gives him a fooling 
in them. 

This makes no sense. ‘ Because the part vau means the 
seasons, therefore he places the sacrificer in the seasons ’ is no 
good reasoning even according to the standard of the Aitareya 
Brahmana. Besides, a little above, it is said that the part sa; 
means the seasons, and the reason is that the seasons are six and 
sat in common language means six. Vau, therefore, cannot 
means the seasons here. And immediately after this the author 
of the Brahmana says : >“ As he does to the Gods so the Gods do 
to him”. There must be something then in what precedes 
which is construed by the author as being done by him ( the 
Potar ) to the Gods , otherwise, that observation would be out 
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of place. The true sense is asau i e. that, meaning the sun, 
IS van and rtus ( seasons ) are sat , therefore ( by joining .the two 
in the word vausat ) he places the sun in the seasons, gives him 
a firm footing in them. The connection of the observation 
which follows with this is clear. He (Hotar) gives the god 
Sun a firm footing among the seasons , therefore the god Sun 
w ill do a similar thing to him, i. e. give him a firm footing 
here in this world throughout the seasons. In Dr. Haug’s trans- 
lation the word asau is left out altogether, sat he takes to be the 
word in common language which means six, while it is here 
meant to be the latter part of vausat, and makes it an adjective of 
rtavah. Sayana takes the passage as w'e do, and since the 
translator makes no mention of his dissenting from the com- 
mentator in this case, he must have been under the impression 
that Sayana and he agreed But the commentator explains it 
differently, w hence it is clear that the Doctor did not read Sayana’s 
explanation carefully. It is thus . tanmantrapathenaitameva 
vausabdabhidheyamadityam satsabdabhidheyesvrtusvadadhati, i.e. 
by repeating that mantra (vausat) he places that, i. e. sun who is 
meant by vau, in the seasons which are meant by sat That 
the word asau or esa, that, refers very frequently to the sun is 
clear from several passages of the Brahmana itself ( see particular- 
ly 3, 44 and i, 50). 

In the translation of the tale about the bringing of Soma from 
the heavenlj' world by gayatri, a formula is given which ought 
to be repeated by one who WTshes safe passage to a friend going 
on a journey. That formula, according to Dr. Haug is pra ca ca 
The original (page 69, line 11 , 22 , Text) is tarn devah sarvena 
svastyayanenanvamantrayanta preti ceti ceti. etad \ai sarvani 
svastyayanam yat preti ceti ceti. Dr. Haug’s statement is in the 
last degree unsatisfactory. Sayana’s explanation is decidedly 
better and v'ery probably true. He srvs ko ’sau mantra iti 
prasabda eko mantra asabdo dvitiyo mantrah. tadubhayadarsa- 
narthamitisabdadvayam. ubhayasamuccayartham cakaradvayam 
. k^mena somam prapnulii punarapi ksemeija 'gaccheii, 
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Nothing can be clearer than this The word pra is ["one 
mantra (formula) and the woid a another. The diffeient ■ 
words which are joined togethci by the lulcs of samdhi in the 
expression preti ceti ccti are, pra iti ca A iti ca iti. The word iti 
IS twice used as a demonstrative and ca, being a copulative 
particle, is put m twice to join pra and a. The last iti points 
out the whole expression and is connected with the principal 
word in the sentence. The particle pra means forth and a hither. 
The sense of the tormula pra and a is forth ( safely ) and hither 
( -wards safely ), i. e go and return safely Dr. Haug makes it; 
pra ca ca which means nothing. 

Page 197, lines 12-16. 

tadu punah paricaksate yadasarvena vaco’bhisikto bhavati- 
evaro ha tu purayusah praitoriti ha smaha Satyakamo Jabalo' 
yametabhir vyahitibhir nabhisincaiiti^varo ha sarvamayuraitoh. 
sarvamapnod vijayenttyu ha smahoddalaka Arunir yametabhir 
vyahrtibhir abhisificatiii. 

The full points are Dr Haug’s. The first is misplaced as 
we shall show. The translation ( page 506, lines 9-16 ) is as 
follows 

They, again, are of opinion that the Ksatriya when sprinkled 
not under the recital of the whole mantra ( i. e. with the omis- 
sion of the sacred words ) has power only over his former life. 

Satyakama, the son of Jabala, said, “ If they do not sprinkle 
him under the recital of these sacred words ( m addition to the 
mantra ), then he is able to go through his whole life ( as much 
as IS apportioned to him ). ” But Uddalaka Aruni said “ He 
who is sprinkled under the recital of these sacred words obtains 
everything by conquest 

Before examining this, we must piemise that the author 
of the Brahmana in describing the power,' whether for good or 
evil, of a mantra or a sacrificial rite always points out an ana- 
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logy between the good or evil which is to result and the mantra 
or rite. In the first and second sentences of the above passage 
as translated by Dr. Haug, having power over his former life 
and being able to go through his whole life are 
mentioned as the effects of sprinkling a Ksatriya ( at the 
time of coronation ) with water under the recital of an incom- 
plete mantra, i. e. mantra to which the sacred woids bhur 
bliuvah svab. are not added. There is, however, no analogy 
between the cause and its effects. It would make good sense 
if, on the contrary, it were said that when he is sprinkled under 
the recital of an incomplete mantra, he enjoys an incomplete 
life , 1 . e. as some words are clipped off from the mantra, 
so are some years clipped off from the life originally 
assigned to him , and that when he is sprinkled under the rectical 
of a full mantra, i e. the mantra with the sacred woids, he 
enjoys his fulf life. And such is really the sense of the Sanskrit 
passage above quoted. Dr. Haug has translated it as if the first 
sentence ended with praitoh and the second, with ayuraitoh, the 
remaining words forming a third. But this is objectionable, 
because, as above observed, the sense is not good ; and because, 
if the first sentence ended with praitoh, the second would begin 
with iti or at least with smaha, which is never the case in 
Sanskrit. Again, the translator has misunderstood the sense of 
pura ’yujah, which according to him means ‘former life,’ while 
in reality it means ‘ before life ’ ( pura before and ayusah genitive 
sing, of ayus life ) and he has not translated the word praitoh, 
which etymologically means to go forth, and usually, to die. 
Tadu punah paricaksate may be taken to be the first sentence ; 
the second ends with the words abhisincatlti j and the remaining 
words of the passage as quoted above make up a third. If e 
construe the passage thus, the sense which as we said appears to 
to be proper naturally follows. The translation then ought 
to be : 

Then again, they refute. Saiyakama, the son of Jabala. 
said that he who is not sprinkled under the recitation of the 
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sacred words ( V3^ahnis, bhur etc. ) is apt to die before the term 
of his natural life in consequence of his being spiinklcd with a 
part only of a speech ( i e mantra ). And Uddalaka Arum said 
that he who is sprinkled under the lecital of the sacred words 
( vyahrtis ) is able to live all his life and, having conqueicd his 
enemy, gains eveiything S.iyana perfectly agiecs with us. We 
refer the reader to his explanation, it being too long to be here 
quoted. 

We will gne a few examples of another class of eriois and 
conclude. 

Transl. Page 8^, lines 2-5. When the file is earned louiid 
(the animal), the adhvaryu sajs to the hotar repeat (thy 
mantras ). The hotai then repeats etc 

93, hue 29. The adhvaryu now says ( to the hotai ) : 
recite the verses foi Manota. 

Page 93, Note 32, line 3 to 7 The Adhvaryu puts the plant 
on the )uhfl. . . . and says to the hotar • address vanaspati. 
He then first repeals an anuvak)-!. 

Page 99, lines i to 2 The adhvaryu orders the hotai to 
recite the mantra appropriate to the drop ( falling down ) 

This is all wioiig. It is not the hotar but the maitravaiuna 
that repeats all these mantras and the anuiakyas The hotai 
recites the yajyas only at the animal sacrifice. This will be 
evident from the folloiving quotations from Asvakavana, and the 
Sapta-hautra-piayoga. In the Sanskrit text of the Biahmana the 
name of the hotar is not at all mentioned on these occasions. 

Daksino hotrsadanat prahvo’v.isthaya vcdyani dandam avas^a- 
bhya brQyat praisams cadesara ( Asv. Sr. Su. 3. i ). On this, 
Narayana, the commentator says , etad uktam bhavati , praisam- 
nayaparipathitan sarviln praisan maitraiaruna eva presitah-presito 
’nubriiyad iti arthah casabdo maitravaiuniinukarsanarthali. From 
this it IS clear that the nominative to bru}at in the above sutia 
62 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. I, ] 
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and consequently in those that follow, in virtue of the rule ol 
anvrtti, is niaitravjrunali. The word occurs in a previous sutra 
from which it is brought on here, says the commentator, by the 
copulative particle ca. 

The next two sfltras are 

Anuvakyam ca sampraise purvam praisat, i e. before giving 
the piaisa oi oidei to the hotar, he should repeal the anuvakya 
if he has got an older ( praisa fiom the adhvaryu) It is clear 
from this that the inaitiavaruna and not the hotar repeats the 
anuvakyas at the animal sacrifice for which Asvalayana is here 
giving lules 

Paryagni-stoka-manoto-nniyamanasuktani ca i. e he should 
repeat the verses for cairying fire round ( the annual ), for the 
drops and for manota. The commentator says evambhfitamaitra- 
varunanukarsanarthas ca^abhdah, i. e the particle ca is used in the 
sutra to drag on the word maitravaruna ( from a preceding sutra 
given above), Prom this we see that all these mantras are 
repeated by the Maitravaruna. 

Asv Siau. Sutra 3, 2 dasastiktesu presito maittavaruno 
’gnir liota na iti tream paryagnaye ’nvaha, 1. e. after the ten ( apri 
verses) are icpeated the Maitravaiuna, %\hen ordered, lecites the 
triplet Agnii hota nali etc. for carrying fire round ( the sacrificial 
animal ). 

Sapta-Hautra prayagnaye knyamanaya ’nubruhity ukte 
tisthann eva maitravarunah agnir hota etc., 1. e. aftei being told, 
“ Repeat ( mantras ) for carrying fire round ( the animal ) ”, the 
Maitravaruna, standing, ( says ) Agnir hota etc. 

Stokebhyo ’nubruhity ukte tisthann eva maitravarunah, 1. e. 
after being told “ Repeat (mantras) for drops” the Maitravaruna, 
standing, says jusasva etc. 

I 

Atha manotayai presito maitravaruna aha. Maitravaruna 
being ordered ( to repeat mantras ) for Manota repeats , ( tvam 
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After this it is needless to quote S.URna who also says that 
these verses ( given by Dr. Haug to the Hotar ) are repeated by 
the Maitravaruna. 

The 22nd khanda of the 2nd pahrila is thus headed in the 
translation (see page 120): “The Hotar has no shire in the 
Bahis-pavamana meal. The soma libation for Mitra-Varuna to 
be mixed with milk.” We think, theie can be little doubt that 
Dr. Haug has misunderstood the gencial bearing of this khanda. 
For there is no such thing as a Bahis-pavamana meal, nor is the 
soma-libation for Mitia-Vaiuna mixed with milk. We find no 
indications of them in Asvalayana, Savana, or Sapta-Hauiia As 
to the first, all Asvalav ana has got to sa_\ on ii is this 

Adhvaryumul liiili samanvaiabdlnih saipanti a tirthadesat 'at 
stotrSyopavisanty udgataram abhimukhah tan hota’numantia)ate 
’traivasino yo devan.im etc , 1. e. “ They headed by the Adhvaryu 
proceed up to the tiitha and there sit down for the stoira (Bahis- 
pavamana) facing the Udg.'itai. The Hoiai sitting heie only 
( 1. e. where he was sitting before ) consecrates them ( then act ) 
by reciting a mantra, Yo devanam etc ” 

Here vve do not find any mention made of the me.al, whcje 
It might be expected if the meal were an enjoined iite at all, 
nor do we find it befoic, nor after this. This mistake has aiisen 
fiom a misapprehension oi the sense of these words in the 
original ubhaycs.tm \a esa devamanusyanam bhakso yad bahis- 
pavamanah. The Doctor tianskues them thus “ this meal m 
honoui of the Baliis-pavamana-Stotra ( winch is about to be per- 
foimed by the Sania-Singers ) is enjoyed equally by both Gods 
and men We do not know how the words in the original 
can bear tins mteipretation. We will give the meaning of each 
of them m ordci ubhaycs.im, of both, vai, a particle very 
frequently used but having no definite sense, esah that, deva- 
manusj'anam, 01 gods and men, bhaksah meal or something 
eatable, yad which, baliispavamanah, name of a stotia (jici- 
fOripance of the Sama-singers ) The whole is this “ Of both 
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gods and men is that which is Bahispavamana a meal ” , i, e. the 
Bahispavamana stotra is as it were the meal both of gods and 
men. Tlie word bhaksa or meal is used here figuratively. The 
Bahispavamana is compared to a meal, for it gives pleasure or 
satisfaction to both gods and men as a meal does. Sayana per- 
fectly agrees with us, as is clear from the following quotation • 
t o bahis-pavamana esa eva devanam manusyanam cobhayesam 
bhaksah, tena hi te sarve tripyanti , i. e. that which is Bahis- 
pavamana IS itself the meal or eatable thing of both gods and 
men, for all of them ate pleased, or satisfied by its means. Sayana 
makes no mention of the “ meal in honour of Bahispavamana,” 
nor does Apastamba as quoted by him. Notwithstanding all 
this, the assurance with which note 12 (page 120 ) is written is 
surprising. Dr. Haug says there that the text which he has 
misconstrued '* refers to the eating of caru or boiled rice by the 
Sama-singers befoie they chant ”. 

With regard to the second error, the milk or curd, spoken 
of in the text as belonging to Maitra-varuna, forms one of the 
purodasas offered to some deities before the stotras commence. 
It is not mixed with Soma as Dr. Haug says in the heading 
and in note 16, page 122. This will be clear from the 
following observation of S.iYana in his comment on the passage 
in the text atha savaniyapurodasesu yevam maiiravaruni payasyii- 
’sti catsadbhava Apastambena darsiiah, 1. e “Among the purodasas 
at the savana is milk ( or curd ) dedicated to Maitravaruna ’ 
Apastamba has mentioned its existence amongst them. Thin 
follows the quotation from Apastamba a part of which we give 
here indraya liarivate dhana indiaya' pusanvate karambham 
sarasvatyai bbaratyai panvapam indraya purodasam miiravaiuna 
bhyam payasyam iti, i e. dhana for Indra with Haris (hoises), 
Karambha for Indra with Pusan and payasya 1. e. curds or milk to 
Mitravaruna. This is also clear from the Ptaisa and yajya given 
in the Sapta-Hautra, in which, along with the names of the othei 
purodasas, payasya ( curds ) belonging to Maitravaruna is men- 
tioned- The story of Khanda 22 is related to account for this 
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payasya given to Mitravaruna along with the other puro4asas 
and not for its mixture with soma. 

Dr. Haug’s account of Svahakitis at page too seems to be 
confused and inaccurate. We had a mind to discuss their 
nature fully , but as we have, we are afraid, already wearied our 
reader with long Sanskrit quotations we forbear We will only 
remaik that the \toid Svahakrti ( m the plural) ought not to be 
translated here by “ the call Svaha ” as the Doctor does ( see 
Trans. ) ; for all the three Sanskrit authors we have consulted 
agree in stating that the Svahakrtis are the deities of the nth 
prayaja, to whom an offering is given, not with the other ten 
prayaja deities but after the verses for the drops falling from 
vapa are repeated. The eleventh Apii verse is ustd as their 
jajya. 

Such is a specimen of the inaccuracies and errors to be 
found in the Edition and Translation before us. It appears 
clearly that Dr Haug has not read Sayana, AsvalSyana or the 
Sapta-Hautra-prayoga carefully And yet he says in the preface : 

“ My notes arc, therefore, for the most part, independent of 
Sayana, for I had almost as good sources as he himself had ”. 

But the great difference, even supposing that the materials 
were equally good m botli cases, is that Sayana seems to have 
an intimate knowledge of them, tthilc Di. Haug has at the best 
only a superficial and general acquaintance, as tte hope vie have 
shown And further 

“ He ( Sayana ), hovtevei, does not appear to have troubled 
himself much with a minute study of the actual operations of 
the sacrificial priests, but derived all his knowledge almost 
entirely from sutras only ’ . 

How he does not "thus .appear, wc aie at a loss to see. If 
Dr. Haug himself notwithstanding the immense help he must 
have dciived fiom Saj'ana, and, notwithstanding that he possessed 
as good a source as Sayana himself, was unable to understand ;he 
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text of the Aitare}’-a Brahmana correctly, without seeing some ot 
the operations performed in his presence, how could it have 
bef'n possible for Sayana to write such a voluminous and lucid 
commentary, without seeing the sacrificial rites performed and 
performing them himself. We believe such a minute and accurate 
description of several of the ceremonies as is given by him 
cannot be accounted lor under any other supposition He never, 
we apprehend, betokens an ignorance of even the details of the 
iitual. If Di Haug is led to this conclusion by Sayana’s always 
quoting from Sutra works and never advancing anything on 
\ crbal authority such as that of priests, as he himself does, it is 
because it is always a sound canon of criticism in expound- 
ing a book, to produce on matters of fact the authority of 
standard authors on the subject Every reader is able to esti- 
mate for himself the value of such authoiity ; but when what 
is referred to is a verbal statement which for aught one knows 
may be false or may have been misunderstood by the person who 
uses It, he is left helpless and has no choice but to place implicit 
confidence in it. Besides, a European, for whom the sacrificial 
ritual of the Brahmans can have no more than a passing interest, 
may be satisfied with the verbal statements of a priest and believe 
in them But a person like Sayana, who was himself a Brahman 
and believed m the efficacy of the rites and held that the slightest 
deviation from the processes enjoined in the Sutras was fraught 
with evil consequences, would place no confidence in mere 
verbal statements, but would consult the chief authorities on 
the subject and acquaint himself with the actual practice as it 
had descended from times immemorial. Moreover, if it were 
necessary, we might mention that theie are extant several sacri- 
ficial manuals or piajogas written by Sayana himself We 
have ourselves seen one of the Caturmasya and another, of 
tlie Agnistoma Audgatra. No doubt, Sayrna may be wrong in 
ihc philological inierpietation of particulai passages of the 
Brahmana, but that he betrays any ignorance of the ritual oi even 
shows but a poor acquaintance with it, we do not believe, 
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We beg that the point of our criticism may not be mis- 
understood It IS almost an intuitive belief in modern times 
that free discussion is indispensable for the advancement of 
Truth. “Truth, IdvC a torch, the raoie it’s shook, it shines”. 
Anybody who is able in howsoever small a measure to help 
men in separating ihe gram of truth fioin the rubbish of false- 
hood and does not do so is guilt}’ of an oflence agamsL Truth 
itsell and against mankind in geneial. It is v ith such feelings 
as these that we entered upon thic discussion. Our object is 
to enable our readers, so far as we can, to foim a correct 
estimate of the \olumes bcfoie us. Veiy little was known about 
sacrifices befoie in Europe and also m India except to a small 
minority of Bliattas and Srotriyas Dr. Haug woiked hard for 
some years and hating obtained a considerable knowledge of the 
ritual has translated the Aitarc}M Brahmana The work will 
afford great help for the understanding of othci Brahmapas and of 
some hymns in the Samhita The Doctor has thus rendered 
good service to the cause of Sanskrit leai ning But it is certain- 
ly to be desired that the book weie freer from inaccuracies 
tlian It is and bore fewer marks of haste. If Di. Haug studied 
Asvalayana and Sayana more carefully and gave us another 
edition of his work, fiee from such faults as w'C have pointed out, 
It would no doubt be a valuable and permanent addition to our 
existing resources for the study of ancient Sanskrit litciature and 
Indian antiquities. 

Having thus gi\ cn our estimate of the merits and faults of 
the edition and translation, wc will, in the next notice' give 
some account of the conteiiis of the Aitareya Brahmana and 
discuss some of the questions to w’hich they give rise. 


1 [ This inteution, tir R.imakrisbna Bbandarkar said, vas not 
realised, — N. B. U.] 



A RFVIEW OF Dr. GOLDbTUCKER’S “ PANIXl " AN’D 
HIS THEORY ABOUT PANINJ’S TECHNICAL TERMS ' 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume fi ( 1877 > pp 107 ff ] 

Tht foilo\ting article on Gold&iucker’s Panini was publishtd 
in tw o issuer of Kattve Optuion, list and 28th August 1864 
Appearing in a mere newspaper, it probably did not then attract 
the notice of scholars generally, and is now inaccessible I am 
encouraged to reprint it in the Indian Jntitjtian b\ the suggestion 
by Prof. F Keilhorn in a note to his anicle on the Mahabliasja 
( Indian Amiquaty Volume V, p. 251 ). I have gi\cn it as it 
was, ,save misprints, and a remark of a personal nature omitted 
from the last paragraph. 

=Dr. Burnell, in liis recent w'ork, TJk Awdia SchvJ rt Sars- 
kfr G/anrnanatis, has adopted Prof. Goldstucker’s theory about 
Panini’s rech.iical terms, which, as was shown Ly me tweJie 
j ears ago is based on a misapprehension of the sense of ceriam 
passages in the Mahabhasya and Kaiyata, and, like him, is Jed to 
awk I ard conclusions. He gives some technical terms used by 
the older grammarians, which, he says, Panini does not define in 
accordance wun the theon' Of these, however, daiacahJ, 
dih'dia^a end Kv'uvacara are defined in 1 . 4 103. Upasarga, 
nipata, Jhatu and firatiava Panmi defines likewise, bup as 
observed by me in the following paper, he defines them by 
enumeration, or by unfolding the denotation, of the term 

1 Fs-"'), Eis FUce in Saonkrit Literature, au Investigation of some 

Liter, ry and Caronological Question, whicii may be settled by a 
study of his ■works, --by Theodor GoldstUcker . Losd'n TriJbnor 
& C: 

2 Tins aad tbe following psra were added when the Review was 

reprinted in the Indian Antiquary.— 5. E. U. 
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Samjnas defined Bi Panini 

instead of the connotation and in the case of dhatu in the latter 
way also. All Indian grammarians so understand him, and 
Patanjali himself docs so. Dhatu is defined in I. 3. i. This 
sutra IS interpreted in several ways First, that bhu and others 
are dhatus, 1. c. the name dhatu is given to bhti and otheis. The 
effect of this, \\ e are told in the Mahabhasya', is that these get 
the name from the fact of then being put in that list. Secondl)", 
bhu and others which aie of the natuic of s a, 1 e. which show 
flc/ioB are roots , and thirdly \a and others which are of the 
nature of bbei, i. c. signify bewg, are roots. What is to be gather- 
ed from the last two is that words which show action or being 
are roots. This is a connoiame definition After finishing his 
explanation in this way, Patanjali says, “ Well, then, if we have 
got a connotative definition now, the enumeration should not 
be made ” which means that the purpose of a connotative 
definition and enumeration is the same, viz the explanation of 
a term. In the same manner the woid nipaia is explained in 
I. 4. 36. This IS an adhikara, wherefore the term is to be 
repeated in each of the sutras that follow up to 1. 4. 9 j and the 
sense is that all the particles contained in these sfltras aie iiipatas. 
Upsarga is defined, 1. e. explained by enumeration, in I. 4. 39. 
As to pratyaya, it is defined in III. i. i This also is an 
adhikara, and by this adhikara w^e are told that a name is given to 
certain things w^hich are set forth in the following sutras, to 
which the extends ’ Bhavisyat and Vaitamana are no 

samjnas, or technical terms of Panini, — they are no more so 
than the words bhuta, adyantana and paroksa, which are also used. 
The same remark applies to anta, pradhana and prayatna. 
Anusvara, like visarga, is merely the name of a sound, and is not 
a sariijna, the object of which in Paniiii's grammar is abbrevia- 
tion, or to be able to state much in a short compass. 


1 <1^ 1 p- *29a. 

8 ITI? 'nff; I 

8 4(4*1* 3n45PTh*T4 4r*(<l(tfll 145^ I 

63 [ R. G. Bhandarkar‘a Worka, Vol. L ) 
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Then follow terms which, according to the theory, Panini 
slould not define, but as a matter of fact he does. Dr. Burnell 
gives reasons why he does, the chief of which is that Panini’s 
new anubandhas and the pratyahara sutras tendered the defini- 
tion of these terms necessary. Prof. Goldctucker’s theory is that 
Panini does not define those terms which admit of an etymology 
and v\ Inch are “ known and settled otherwise.” Now these 
terms have an etymology, were settled by the previous gram- 
marians, v\ ere known before Panini, Panini uses them in the 
same sense, and there is no difference whatever ; why, then, 
should he define them it the theory be true ? What difference 
does his new system of anubandhas and the pratyahara-sCitras 
make ? He would be justified in defining them only if he used 
them in a different sense. But this is not the case. And if his 
new anubandhas make any difference, why should he not define 
the names of cases, prathama, dvitiya etc. where also he has got 
new anubandhas ? There are also some terms with the definition 
of which his innovations have nothing to do, but still he 
defines them notwithstanding they were used by writers vi ho 
are believed to have preceded him. Panini defines samhita as 
parah samnikarsah ( I. 4. 109 ), and these arc exactly the words 
in which Yaska explains the terms.’ Yaska uses the terms 
abhyasa and abhyasia’ also, and in Panini’s definition of them 
there are no anubandhas or pratyaharas. The first of these 
observations will also stand against the reason advanced by 
Dr. Burnell for defining anunasika. Panini’s definition of 
amanti ita he considers to be no definition. I do not see why. 
It is as good a definition as that of guna or vrddhi. The sense 
of the sutra ( II. 3. 48 ) is, “ the first case as used in addressing 
is called amantrita.*’ In the definition of upadha Dr. Burnell 
thinks that the reason given in the Mahabhasya for the use of 
alah is to avoid making it apply to the indicatory letters. I do 

1 F. 38, 1. S, Bothe's edition. 

2 P. dO I. 2 from bottom ; p. 41, L8; p- 74, 1. 2; p. 83, 1. 2 fnm 

bottom ; p. 94, 1 8. 
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not find this reason in that work The quotation given in the 
footnote to support the statement means quite another thing. 
Its purport is this ■— A question is raised whether the " alah is 
to be taken as an adjective to ant}'a.” The answer is “yes, it 
deserves to be so taken What follows is a vartika setting 
forth an objection against this construction. The objection is 
“ If alah is to be taken as an adjective to antya, theic should be 
a prohibition against [ the application of the term to ] a collection 
of letters , " i. e. in this constrnction, the sense of the sutra is 
“ what precedes the last letter ( lit. the end in the shape of a 
letter ) is upadha ” in which case the term would apply to the 
two letters ia of the root sds. A long discussion follows, with 
which we have nothing to do at present. I need say nothing 
more. 

* 

Dr. Goldstucker is undoubtedly one of the most learned, 
laborious, and accurate European Sanskrit scholars we have 
known, and the wide, and in many cases, precise knowledge he 
has shown of Indian grammatical literature is particularly striking 
to a Hindu, especially when we call to mind that he has not had 
ihe advantage of oral instruction, which is available only In 
India. Of course a minute knowdedge of the complicated and 
subtle speculations of Indian grammarians can only be acquired 
after a hard study of at least fixe yeais and from a Pandit teacher. 
But much of what they have written is barren and useless, 
and no European Sanskritist, oi Indian scholar of the new 
stamp, would consider it woith his while to study it The 
Doctor’s critical acumen, the skill with which he has brought 
together stray facts to illustrate and prove his point, and the 
success with which he has combated the opinions of several 
scholars command our admiration, though we aic lather 
inclined to think he has* handled some of his German friends 
somewhat roughly. His book is, however, not without its 
weak points, and there are three or four places where it appears 
tp us to be particularly so. It is not our intention at present 
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to write an elaborate review of it, but we will notice one point 
which bears materially on his theory about Panini, the Indian 
grammatical legislator. 

At page 1 66, Dr. Goldstucker lays down the following four 
propositions ■ — 

1 That his ( Panini’s ) Grammar does not treat of those 
samjnas or conventional names which arc known and settled 
otherwise. 

2 That this term samjna must be understood in our rule to 
concern only such conventional names as have an etymology, 

3 That It applies also to grammatical terms which admit of 
an etymology, but not to those which are merely grammatical 
symbols. 

4 That such terms as ti, ghi and bha were known and 
settled before Panini’s Grammar, but that neveitheless they are 
defined by Panini because they are not etymological terms. 

These four statements contain, according to Dr. Goldstucker, 
the principles which guided Panini in the composition of the 
work and are deduced as conclusions from one of his Sutras, 
Patanjali’s Bhasya on it, and Kaiyata’s gloss on the latter. 
Leaving these points for fuller examination at the end, let us 
in the fiist place consider if these principles aie worthy of being 
made the basis of a stupendous grammatical superstructure, and 
bear an air of truthfulness about them, or if theie is any external 
evidence to support them. 

According to the first two statements, Panini does not 
propose to teach samjnas and such samjnas only as have an 
etymology. Does he then propose to teach samjnas which are 
without an etymology ^ The " only ” would show that he does 
propose this. What, then, is meant by sarhjnas zuillmit etymo- 
logy <* Are such samjnas as Pancalah, Varanah, Aftgah, which 
are given by the commentators as instances of this sutra and the 
previous one to which it refers, and which, therefore, are the 
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sadijnas Panini, according to them, does not propose^to teach, — 
are these sa±)nas, \ve ask, without ttyinology' If they are, 
according to Dr, Gojdstucker, Panini should teach them. If they 
are not, no instance can be given of a word, existing in the 
language, which is a samjha witliout etymology If we beai in 
mind that two schools of etymology existed in India, viz. 
Vyutpatti-palcsa, according to which all words have an etymo- 
logy and Avyutpatti-paksa, according to which some have it, and 
some have it not, and that Panini belonged to the latter, as is 
asserted and believed by all sastrins, such words as Pahcalali and 
aAgah are samjhas without etymology. And if this be joined 
with Dr. Goldstucher’s statement, it will follow that Panini 
should teach them. But as a fact he does not, if we believe the 
commentators. Now with regard to the Vyutpatti-paksa, we 
see that the rule in question contradicts its doctrine, for ac- 
cording to that paksa all words, samjiias included, have etymo- 
logy, while the rule makes a distinction between words with 
and without etymology. If we suppose, then, that P.inini be- 
longed to this paksa, and at the same time that he observed the 
rule given by Goldstuckcr, we must either suppose him to have 
possessed an extremely illogical mind oi not to have proposed 
such a rule for his guidance. Upon either view of etymology, 
therefore, we maintain that the rule laid down in statement 
Nos. I and 2 could not ha\e been followed by Panini. We 
perfectly agree with statement No. i, if it be separated from 
No. 2 , and not interpreted according to the sense of the word 
samjfia given in the latter. 

In the next two statements this rule is applied to gramma- 
tical saihjnas. Such as are settled are not to be defined, but an 
exception is to be made in favour of such as have no etymology, 
e. g. ti, ghu, bha &c. We sec no reason why Panini should 
select for definition, out of settled sariijnas, such as have no ety- 
mology. For, both those with and those without etymology 
are 'settled, i. e. have a fixed meaning. The mere circumstance 
oi some samjiias having erymolog)', which jnay be considered as 
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the reaaon why they are not to be defined, is immaterial, as the 
presence of etymology in the one case is nearly the same thing 
as its absence in the other. The etymology of a technical term 
is not sufticient to explain its sense, and in some cases it affords 
no clue to it whatever. How can the etymology of the terms 
bahuvnhi, pratyaya, &c. enable one to understand their gram- 
matical signification ? In so far, then, as words with etymology 
are used in philosophical treatises in a sense different from the 
etymological, or from that they have in common language, they 
are in the same predicament as unmeaning words, such as ti, 
ghu &c. We see, therefore, no reason why Panini should have 
selected the latter for definition, and not the former. 

Having laid down this theory about Panini’s technical 
terms, Goldstuckcr proceeds to test its accuracy with reference to 
several samjiias which he knows were settled before Panini’s 
time such as pr.ityaya, prathama, dvitlya, tatpurusa &c., and finds 
that he has not defined them as they have an etymology. He 
then mentions other samjnas, such as karmadharaya, anunasika, 
hrasva, dirgha, udatta, anudatta &c., and since they are defined 
and possess etymology, he concludes that they must have been 
first used by Panini himself. We cannot help thinking that 
there is heie an instance of the fallacy of reasoning in a 
circle, or of the Anyonyasraya of Hindu logicians. In order 
that Dr. Goldsluckcr’s theory may be true, it is necessary that 
these defined sariijiias possessing etymology should be inven- 
tions of Panini and they are inventions of Panini because 
the theoiy is true. Or in plainer terms, the theory is true 
because these defined sam)n3s aie Panini’s inventions, and they 
are Panini’s inventions because the theory is true. These defined 
samjnas may have been settled bcfoie Panini’s time, in which 
case the doctor’s theory would be false. And in fact we have 
leason to believe that such samjnas as. hrasva, dirgha, pluta, 
udatta, anudatta &c. were invented before Panini. We are sorry 
we have not got any treatise on siksa to refer to just now, but 
cpnsideiing that the names for accents and for long and short 
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vowels must have been very early invented by giainmaiians, as 
they are the most elementary distinctions and liLely to strike a 
lingual philosopher before many others, and bearing also in 
mind that, if diflerent tcims for these had existed before Panini, 
they would not have been altogether lost and we should have 
known them, we aie inclined to believe that the names in 
question were settled before his time. Dr. Goldsiucker himself 
mentions one such word (555), and 's not inclined to disbelieve 
that there may be many moie. But the supposition he makes 
to save his theory that Panini used them in a sense somewhat 
different from that in which they were before used has, in our 
opinion, no basis. 

We have all along used the word dvfinilion in Di. Gold- 
stfleker^s sense. He seems to understand by the term definition 
such a definition as is commonly given in European books, viz. 
that which unfolds the connotation 01 comprehension of a tcim. 
But the principal object of a definition is to point out or distin- 
guish certain things ( definituin ) from the rest, and this may be 
done in other ways than by unfolding the connotation. Unfold- 
ing the extension or denotation is often an easier process and 
may in several ca^es be lesoited to. Even Euiopcan logicians 
call this latter a definition, no less than the former. Sanskrit 
writers do not confine themselves to the foimer, but frequently 
use the latter and seveial other kinds. For instance, in Vis\a- 
natha Pancanana’s Muktavali ( p. 71, Asiatic Society’s edition ) 
the fallacy anaiksnltka is defined as that w hich is any one of 
sadharana &c., 1. e. anaikantika is either SMharaua, Asudhetaua 
or Anupasariiharin. The fallacy is thus defined by cnumciating 
its several kinds. We need not stop heie to quote other 
instances. Any one who takes the tiouble will find many m 
any Sanskrit philosophical treatise. What we maintain, then, 
is that, so far as this vievj of definition is concerned ( and \\ e 
are convinced that that is the Hindu view ), Panini has defined 
the terms pratyaya, latpurusa, bahuvnhi Ulc,, which Dr. Gold- 
stiicker says he has not , but he has defined them by eiiume- 
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rating the seveial kinds or individuals contained under them. 
To Hindu wiiters such a definition is as good as the other, 
especially when the latter is difficult to give We think Panini 
in defining tcims by enumeration was not guided by any such 
rule as the learned Doctor lays down, but simply consulted his 
own convenience When he found it difficult to give a con- 
notative definition, he gave a denotative one. How difficult 
would it have been to give a connotative definition of bahu- 
vrihi, for instance, containing as it does such compounds as 
HSsT, so different from such a one as I 

We now proceed to examine the principal evidence upon 
which Dr. Goldstuckcr’s theory is based. As we said before, he 
quotes a suiia of Panini, the bhasya on it and Kaiyata’s gloss on 
the latter, and deduces his theory from these. When w'e read 
this portion of the book for the first time, we were surprised to 
find that the Doctor has not understood one of the passages 
correctly. The sfltra referred to is ^smmToirsrr^. Dr. 

Goldstucker’s translation : — “ Such matter will not be taught by 
me for it falls under the category of conventional terras which 
are settled ( and therefore do not require any rule of mine , 
literally “ foi it has the authority of a saih]n.a or conventional 
term ) ”. 

This translation is generally correct. We would, however, 
tr-inslate it more closely, thus — “ About that no rule ought to 
be made or that should not be taught ; for ( the knowledge 
derived fiom ) the meaning of conventional terms in common 
usage is ail authority m itself”. The word ^:5n' is explained by 
Patanjali as which again Kaiyata interprets by 

i. e. knov\ ledge obtained (from usage). In a note on 
that portion of the Siddhanta-Kaumudi ( Cowell’s edition ) where 
this sM) a IS explained, we find the following — 

sratotrqjr, “ saihjnas — that is, usages — are here an 
authority or evidence.” 

The bhasya on this sQtra is as follows : — % itt tUff: 
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Dr. ColdsiucUer’s translation : — “When Panini speaks of 
conventional terms which he will not teach because they aie 
settled, does he nuan by this cxpie*-sion such uchnical terms as 
//, ghii, hha and the like ? No , foi sainjna is here the same as 
sainjnana undci standing { 1 e. a name ^^hlch has a real meaning 
that may be tiaccd etymologically ) ” 

We do not see whence he gets the fiisi portion up to 
“settled”. If by implication, \\c do not think it iieccssaiy to 
understand an} thing Theie is nothing etcii m the sutia which 
has the sense of the words “which he will not teach because 
they arc settled.” For, what Panini says be will not teach is 
that something which he has alluded to in the last siitia hut one, 
and which we shall explain heieaftcr W’c do not deny that this 
sense may be infciicd fiom what Panmi actually says, W^c have, 
however, a paitictilar objection to the c\pic»sion “ate settled” 
if It is to be made applic.ible to the teims ti, glm, bha, &c , and 
undeistood to mean “ settled bcfoie Pamni’s time Theie is 
nothing in the onginal coiicspondmg to ihc woids enclosed m 
buckets in the abo\e extract, not is the sense dediicibk ficm 
any word occurring m the Sauskiit passage Theie is, no doubt, 
the woid samjhanani, but we do not know upon what amhoiity 
Dr. Goldstuckcr lenders it by “ a name w Inch has a leal meaning 
that may be traced etymologically ” Kaiyata explains it by 
as noticed aboxe, which means ‘knowing, com- 
prehending,’ as IS Lcident fiom his use of the word srairfri ( dif- 
fering from ajsfi i N only in the foim and not m the sense of the 
termination ) in the sentence wdiich follows It is this — 
asi ?Rr. ^ smioi^ 

M't on Sftn^Rr’T - “ As xxdicn one pronounces the w ords 
aiPT > ?nr J , the aismifl (knowdedge or .eompiehen- 

sion ) of a jiamcular nuinber and gender winch is produced is 
authority, so is it in the case of ”> Our trans- 

lation of the jiassage in question is as follows — “Is it on 
account of the aiillioiily of (or e\idence afforded bj ) such aiti- 
ficial samjuas as ti, ghu, bha, &c. that that ( the thing mentioned 
64 [ B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, ToL I. ] 
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in a prcvions alluded to before) should not be taught.” 
“ No ”, says he ( Gonardiya — Patanjali ). “ Samjna is knowing, 
comprehending.” Upon the whole. Dr. Goldstucker’s transla- 
tion of these two passages is not very objectionable, but they do 
not afibrd any basis for his theory, except for that portion of it 
which IS comprehended in the first statement. But the quota- 
tion from Kaiyata is altogether misunderstood. It runs thus •— 

sratrti I ^ 5 - 

WTTO > I wsTRftfrT • sratm* ^sTfinr 1 

And Dr. Goldstucker’s translation of this is as follows .— 

“The question of Patanjali is suggested by the rule of 
analogy. His answer is in the negative because the context itself 
has greater weiglit than ( mere ) analogy. Now, though such 
terms as ti, ghu, bha, and the like are settled terms, this circum- 
stance would not have been a sufficient reason in an etymological 
work ( like that of Panini ) for leaving them untaught , for they 
have no etymology. ‘ Understanding ( as Patanjali paraphrases 
samjna ) means mentally entering into, understanding the com- 
ponent parts of a word [ or it means the words which admit of 
this mental process ],” 

In tlie first sentence of this, the word analogy is not, we 
think, a correct translation of though it will do. 

“ Proximity ” is the word that is equivalent to it, and it ought 
to have been used here, for a reason which we shall presently 
explain. But it is the third sentence that is the most objection- 
able of all. We have no hesitation in saying that the transla- 
tion here is totally wrong, and it is upon this misapprehension 
of the sense of the original that the Doctor’s peculiar theory is 
based. We hope our readers will excuse us for the assurance 
with which we speak ; for we feel that no' native scholar acquainted 
with grammatical phraseology would ever think of translating or 
inteipreting the passage thus. As Dr. Goldstucker translates it, 
he appears to connect the nouns and with the 
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genitive and renders the former by “ being 

settled But stf^rcR'rl' ought really to be taken with the genitive 
s then the translation would be “ for learning 
untaught, ” instead of “ for leaving them ( i. e. 
ti, ghu, bha, &c ) untaught,” as the doctor translates it. 

5rrer is rendered “ an etymological work,” which, if one remem- 
bers what the sutra is about, he will at once see is altogether 
wrong. The word can by no stretch of sense mean that 
means here ‘ a rule,’ as it frequently and primarily docs, and not 
‘ a work Various instances may be quoted in support of this, 
the last pBda of the verse about Unadi, being one. 

is rendered as “ having no etymologj', ” for which, 
however, there is not the slightest authority. never means 

etymology ; it means connection. Besides, from the context 
it is clear that the sentence cannot have the sense Dr. Gold- 
siuker attaches to it. For, the whole subject here discussed by 
these several writers is this : — The last but one sutra of P.’liiini 
is ( I. 2. 51), which is thus explained in the 

Siddanta-kaumudi : — F?fr* 1 

qRq?- \ 1 3;^. 1 &c, meaning that when an elision 

called gq;, takes place, ilie gender and numbei ( of the noun ) are 
like those of the base ; &c. aic instances. This requires 

some explanation. In virtue of the sutra attr PiqjH (IV. 2. 69) 
the termination 3tq|^ should be added to the noun for in- 

stance, when we have to form a derivative signifying “ the place 
of residence or the country of the Paherdas ”, a race of Ksatriyas 
( hence the above example from the Kaumudi is worded 

S R T q ' ) . Now this termination is elided in viitue of the 
sutra qinq^ gq:.j IV. 2, 81. If the termination were not dropped, 
the word expressing ‘ the country of the Pahc.alas ’ would be 
qraisj:- Then the question is, when it is dropped, what should 

— -''J- .- - 

1 ^,*9 is explained as because in a word the sense of the 
base IB intimately joined to that of the Rrqq or termination ( see 
note 70, p. 549. Cowell's edition of the SiddhSnta-Kaumudi ; 
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be the jjs-udcr and number of the noun signif5dng xhcrnutitty^ 
Should it be masculine and singular, as the word ‘ cotinUy’ 
is ' If so, the derived word would be • But “No,” says 
Pjnini ( in the sutra ^ &c ) , “ the gender and number 
should be like those of the original base," w hich is insigr , and 
consequently masculine and plural. Hence the noun signifying 
the residence or country of the Pahcalas is qaarjST- “ Now," sat s 
Pllnini ( in the sutia I 2.53),“ w hat is the 

use of teaching by a rule the number and gender of these ^ ”, 
though he himself, in conformity with the practice of former 
writers, has done so. “They are to be learnt from usage, 
tvhich has itself an authority, just as the gender and number of 
arPT' and are, and the authority of a grammarian is not 
required. For 3 T?pr. &c. in the plural aie aclualty the 

names of certain countries, and, as such, ought to be used in the 
plural ill dcfeiencc to the existing usage and there is no neces- 
sity of a grararaarians’s teaching it”. Upon this Patahjali laiscs 
the question, “ Panini speaks of the authority ( of usage m 
matteis) of names Are they such names as ii, I'ha, &c which 
hate an authority ”( as used by Pamni, not nccessaiily by any 
other writer ) ’ “ No,” says he Kaiyata explains w hy Patahjali 
put to himself such a question ? “ He was led, ” he says, “ to 

It hy the pioximitv of these artificial giammatical samjrias, or 
that he wanted to detciminc which w'ere the samjhas meant by 
Panini ; because if he did not do so, a reader might, on reading 
the sutra in question, be led to think first of them ( tlie gram- 
matical names ) rather than of any other, on account of their 
proximity to or connection with, the science he is studying. 
In order, therefore, to avoid all such confusion he pi eposes the 
question, and answers it by saying “ No “ W’hy not ^ ” 
“ ( ) Because, ” says Kaiyata " ( STOToic^JT ) the 
authority of the grammatical samjnas, ti;gbu, bha, &:c. (sTgg^- 
) IS no reason ( as the authority of samjnas in common 
language such as Paitcalah, Angah, &c. is ). Why 
( a sutra or rule expounding that when a termination is elided by 
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the use of the term the gender and number are like those of 
the base ] ( ) should not be taught ? And why is it no 
leason ? “ ( ?t^rvn-»iTRT<I ) Because theie is no connection ( i. e. 

no connection between such samjhas as ti, ghu, &c. and 
)” This IS the whole sense of the thiec quotations. 

1, e like the base, is the word used by Panini in the last 
but one sutra ( )j , and Kaiyata first adds the word 

to It, when the whole means “ the being like the base”, and 
then the word a i-hus the expiession UtS^^^IcT- 

signifies li'enilly “ the rule about the being like the base,” 
and not an etymological word, as Dr. Goldstucker undei stands. 

It will thus be apparent that Dr Goldstuckei’s thcoiy is 
based upon a misapprehension ol a piassage in Kaiyata, and, 
now that wc lia\c explained its true sense, and ha\c also shown 
that the theory is not supported by any external evidence, it 
must, we think, be given up. The fiist of the Doctoi’s four 
propositions, if scpaiatcd from the second, we agiee \Mih, as we 
have already intimated, Di Goldsiucker’s opinion, that the 
samjnas ti, ghu and bha were known before Panim’s time, may 
be true for aught we know, but it docs not at all follow from 
anything in the passages commented on. He A\as, no doubt, 
led to it by the expression vlnch he 

renders by “ such terms as ti, ghu, bha are settled terms.” We 
would translate it as “ the authoiiiy of such sarfijilas oi teiras as 
ti, ghu, bha, See ” and this authority they derive from their 
having been used and defined byPanini. The whole giammati- 
cal literature based on his woik does not admit the authority of 
any other person except him, his commuator and cutic Katya- 
yana and his blusyakaia. And even if we take Dr. GolJstucker’s 
translation, the expression “ arc settled terms ” does not neces- 
sarily mean “settled ’icfoie Panini’s time, oi by any other 
person than Panini himself 

Dr. Goldstucker has also misundeistood the sense of the 
p^tra ( I. 2. 56 ), which is thus 
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explained in the Siddhanta-Kaumudi 

I fct- > aww • i- e. “the saying that the 

sense of a tcimination is the pnncipal sense of a word ( and that 
that ol the base is attributively joined to it ) should not be 
taught. Why ? Because the sense [ of a word ] is to be 
gatheied front or is established by usage ”. We do not know 
V hence Dr. Goldstucker brings in the idea of a compound and 
its “ principal part ” in his translation. We do not think it 
necessary to enter at greater length into the explanation of the 
sutra in this place. 

We must here close our remarks ; our space does not admit 
of a more lengthened notice, at least for the present. We hope 
our observations will be calmly and patiently attended to by 
European Sanskritists. In several cases, though not in all, 
native students of Sanskrit have a greater right to be listened to 
than Europeans. We are also desirous that these few remarks 
should not give pain to Dr. Goldstiicker, who, especially by liis 
articles on our religious difEculties published m the Westminister 
Review, has shown himself to be our decided friend who sym- 
pathizes with our fallen condition and is ready to help us by his 
friendly advice in our race towards a brighter future. 



MR. VINCENT SMITH’S EARLY HISTORY .OF INDIA* 

[ From the Indian Review, Madras, Vol. X (1909) pp. 40 iff.] 

Including a few paragraphs originally omitted by the Editor of 
the Review and subsequently printed at the author's special desire, 

India has from time immemorial been ent up into a number 
of independent states, so that the expression “ Political History 
of India ” can only mean the political history of the states which 
composed it. But again from remote times the king of one or 
other of these states is represented to have conquered the ” whole 
world” and performed the horse saciifice, indicative of his 
supreme or paramount powei. Such an old work as the Auareya 
Brahmana mentions a good many such kings. These paramount 
sovereigns held power for a few generations, sometimes for only 
one. The history of these paramount soveieignties can more 
appropriately be called the History of India. Such paramount 
sovereignties, however, did not exist at all times. The religious 
and literary History of India is, howevei, an appioprlate expres- 
sion at all times. For any religious literary movement started 
in one slate extended itself immediately to the neighbouring 
ones, and thence to remoter provinces, and eventually spread over 
the whole countiy. Mr. Smith does not propose to give the 
religious or literary history of the country; but only the political. 

But what aie the aiuhoiitics for the political Ivstciy of 
India.? Theie arc gene.alogies m the Puranas of roy.il dynasties 
that held power up to about the end of the ihiid ccntuiy of the 
Christian era. Then we have stray notices of some pnnccs in 
the literature and whole biographies of a few. There is a chronicle 
of one province, Kashmir, which contains reliable history, 
though there is a good deal in the beginning which is mythical. 
Sanskrit literature does not contain history as a branch of study 

1 The Early History of Ivdia, by Vmcent A. Smith, — published by 
Hr, Heory Frowde. Oxford, 
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and inquiry. The Puranas and Itihasas cannot be relied upon 
as works of history, though there may be a historic basis or root, 
which, howe\ei, it is difficult to extricate fiom the mass of 
legend w itli w Inch it is enveloped. The principal sources of 
history which aie reliable are inscriptions on stone and copper, 
coins, aichitectural remains, and the accounts written by foreign 
w riters, espeually Greek, Chinese and Arabhin, of the state of 
the couniiy' when they visited it The information gathered 
from some of these sources is extremely meagre, and a special' 
acuteness is w anted in the winter of the early history of India 
to piece together the different scraps of information and form 
a consistent whole This, however, it is not every writer wrho 
possesses , and oftentimes wild statements are made, supported 
by very little or no eiidciice or unaccompanied by a statement 
of the evidence. The lay reader should guaid himself against 
such wnteis. 

Mr. Smitli gives the histones of the paramount soveieigns 
that reigned from the third century before Christ to about the 
end of the seventh century after, and such history of independent 
piovinces as has been worked out by scholars from the available 
materials. His account of Candragupta, w'ho founded the 
Maurya dynasty about 322 B. C., and of his grandson, Asoka, 
IS very good and instructive, since the materials are ample, and 
a good many scholais have been working over them for a 
number of s ears It may, how^ever, be stated that I do not quite 
agree with Mr Smith as to the extent of Asoka’s empire that 
he gives. He makes it extend over the whole of India, with the 
exception of the exteme south, up to Mangalore, where he places 
the independent country of the Satiyaputas. In my " Peep into 
the Early History of India ” I have made his empire extend along 
the line connecting his inscriptions and made it include the 
w'hole of the noi them India up to Kathiawad in the west and 
Ganjam in the east and also the poruon of the table-land of the 
Deccan up to Mysoie I have excluded both the eastern and 
the western coasts, because there is no relic of the empire there 
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and also for another reason which may heie be gi\en. That 
I cason IS that the independent counli}' of the Satiyaputas must 
be placed, not w lieic Mr Smith does, but a good deal further to 
the north , for, we have along the wcsiLinmost poition of the 
Deccan table land in the Poona district Maiatha, Prabhu and Brah- 
man families beaiiiig the name Saipi>l\ which corresponds leniarR- 
ably WTth the Satiyaputas of the insciiptions The independent 
state, therefoie, cl Satijaputa veiy likely was situated along the 
Western Ghats and the Konkan coast below. Upon the whole, 
the sections on AsoLa in Mr. Vincent Smith’s book aie satis- 
factory. 

There is also veiy little to remaik as legards anything ui 
the sections on the Sunga and Kanvawiiia dynasties, except this, 
that I still adhcie to the view that to make the Puramc chrono- 
logy agree with that derived from Naiiapana’s date and the 
information available in Ptolemj’s Gcogi iphy it is ncccssarv to 
regard the forty-five yeais ass'gned to the Kanvayan..s to be 
comprised in the 112 assigned to the Sungas, notw'itlistandmg 
the statement that Dcvabhuti was kilLd by Vasudeva , and this 
supposition I still regard as fully supported by the statement in 
the Puranas that the Kamayanas w'cre the sen ants of the 
Sungas as the Peshwas were of the Rajas of Satara. If the 
Sungas were entirely put an end to by the fiist of the Kanvas, 
his three successors can in no sense be called "seuants of the 
Sungas.” The Surtgas, ihcicfoic, must have been reigning 
while the Kanva) anas were ruling just as the Rajas of Satara 
reigned while the Peshwas held the true power. 

Mr. Smith next pioceeds to notice the Andhrabhit5'a dynasty. 
The family is known by the name of Satavahana, he says, 
which IS correct , but it is also known, he observes, by the 
name of Satakarm, which occuis frequently in the genealogjN 
The frequency of its occurrence is b\ no means a reason for its 
being regarded as a family name any more than Henry which 
occurs eight times and Edward wrhich occurs seven times is the 
65 [ R G B^andirkar'e Works, Vol. I. ] 
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name of the dynasty that has been ruling over England since 
1066. SruaLanii is the piopei name of the king who bore it. 
It was sometimes associated with another name but there is no 
indication am where of its having been the name of the family. 
A long inscription in one of the caves at Nasik on the Western 
Ghats contains the name of Gotamiputia Satakarm who is 
repicscnted to ha\c conqueied a very large extent of tenitory, to 
have lestoicd'the “ glorv of Satavahana race ”, to ha\e destioved 
Sakas and Pahlasas and to have left no trace of the line of 
Khakhaiata. This Khakharata was Ksahaiara Nahapana, 
whose coins aic extant and whose son-in-law Usava- 
data, the husband of his daughter Daksamitra, caused caves to be 
excavated at Nasik and founded a good many other chanties 
Nahapana is called in the legends on his coins and in the inscrip- 
tions a Ksatrapa or Mahaksatrapa and a Raja. Gotamiputra Sata- 
karm ’s sou was Pulumayi, in the 19th year of whose leign the 
inscription dcsciibing the exploits of Gotamiputia is dated The 
names of Siinuka, Kisna and Satakarm, the first thiee princes of 
the dynasty, also occur in the Western Inscriptions Similarly, 
piinces, latei than Pulumayi, of the names of Yajna-Sii-Sala- 
karm, and Madhaiiputia Sakasena are mentioned No princes of 
the Satavahana dtiiasty aie mentioned between the fiist Sata- 
karm and Gotamiputra Satakaini, w'herefore the inference is that 
foieignciSj M’hose leader vvas Nahapana, occupied V/cstein 
Deccan in the intenening period befoie Gotamiputra vanquished 
them. In the legends of copper coins found at Kolhapui occur 
these words Vasithiputasa Vilivayakurasa, Gotamiputasa Vili- 
vayakurasa and Madharipuiasa Sevalakurasa Another Ksatrapa 
king named Castana is mentioned in coins and inscriptions 
found in Kathiawad and Malwa, and he was followed by a long 
senes of successors The grandson of Castana was Rudradaman, 
whose exploits aie described in his inscription dated 72, found at 
Junagad. Therein he speaks of twice having subdued Satakarm, 
the lord of Daksiiupatha, but not having destroyed him on 
account of the connection with him nor being remote. In an 
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inscription at Kanheri which is much mutilated, the wife of 
Vasisthiputra Satakarni is represented as the daughter of a 
Mah^ksatrapa. 

These are the facts. Let us see how Mr. Smith has con- 
catenated them. He says the first Satavahana prince Simuka, 
who has been variously named as Sindhuka, Sipraka, &c , in the 
Puranas, could not have been the one who uprooted the Kanvas, 
though the Puranas expressly state it He gives no leason for 
the supposition He then takes Gotamiputra Vilivaj'akuia to be 
the same king as Gotamiputra Satakarni, who was the destioyer 
of the race of Nahapana Ksaharata and the father of Pulumayi 
This Pulumayi, he says, was the son-in-law of RuJiadaman of 
the Junagad insciiption and was twice subdued by him The name 
of the daughter of Rudradaman niauied to Pulumayi, he says, 
was Daksamitra. All this is opposed to the clearest csidcnce 
available to us. The identification of Viln ayakura with Ptolemy’s 
Baleocuros was first made by me, and it has been accepted by 
others and even by Mi. Vincent Smith himself Ptolemy mentions 
him as ruling in Hippocum and Sin Polemeos, i. c. Pulumayi, 
at Paithan, while Tiastenes oi Castana ruled at Ujjayinl. These, 
therefore, since they arc so mentioned by Ptolemy, must be con- 
sidered as contemporaries But Mi. Smith makes Baleocuros 
the father of the Pulumayi and Pulumayi as the contemporary 
of Rudradaman, the giandson of Castana, and not Castana him- 
self. If Baleocuios was the father of Pulumayi, the father leigned 
at Hippocura and the son at Paithan and neithei had anything 
to do with the capital of the dynasty on the lowei Godavari 
This IS certainly, to s.ay the least of it, cuiious, and it is clear 
that Mr. Vincent Smith has in determining the relations of these 
princes entirely set aside the information derived from Ptolemy 
At the same time, Pulumayi cannot have been the piince subdued 
by Rudiadamau, becausi the name of the prince subdued b)'^ him 
is expiessly given as Satakarni and Pulumayi was never called 
Satakarni The daughter of a Mahaksairapa, represented m the 
Kapheri inscription as the queen of Vasisthiputra ^atakaini, cannot 
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have been the wife of Pulumayi , foi he was not called a Sataliarnl, 
but of Vasistlputra Catarapana Satakarni, whose name occurs, 
according to Bhagwanlal Indraji, in a Nanaghat inscription. 
Her name is lost in the Kanheri inscription, and Daksamitia, 
which is given as her name by Mr Vincent Smith, was the 
name of the daughter of Nahapana married to Usavadata And 
it must not be foi gotten that Pulumayi could not have been 
Rudradiiman’s son-in-law and could not have fought with him, 
as he { Pulumayi ) was not Ins contemporary but of his grand- 
fathei Castana, Thus then, in connecting togethci the different 
pieces of infoiination conccining these princes, Mr. Vin- 
cent Smith goes quite against tlie most unimpeachable 
evidence Who then must hate been Vihtatakura ^ 
That name does not occur in the whole list given in the 
Puranas, and cannot have been borne by an Andhrabhrtta 
prince The great Gotamiputra who conquered Nahapana and 
re-established the power of his family could not have been 
Vilivayakura, the ruler of Hippocura. For his name is expicssly 
stated in the long inscription at Nasik as ^atakaim, and the 
whole information therein given is remarkably confiimed bt the 
hoard of about fourteen thousand coins of Nahapana, recently 
found in the Nasik district, more than nine thousand of w Inch 
arc counter-stamped w’lth the words “ Rahho Gotamiputasa Sin 
Satakanisa,” which shows that the conqueior used the money of 
the vanquished monarch, but re-stamped it with his own name, 
Gotamiputra Satakarni The only way of making the whole 
account consistent is to take Vilivayakura as viceroy, first of 
Vasisthiputia and then of Gotamiputra, as I have done in my 
“ Early Histoiy of the Deccan ’ In the legends on coins it was 
usual to associate the name of the supieme sovereign with that 
of the viceroy of the particular province, as Catarapana’s name is 
with that of Yapra Sri Satakarni in the Sopaia coin and m a 
great many coins of the Saka piinces of Arachosia and the Punjab 
Thus then, the Vasisthiputra of the Kolhapui coins must lia\e 
been Pulumayi, and Gotamiputra, Yajiia §ri Or, if one per- 
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sists in taking Vnivayakura as in apposition to Gotamiputra 
and Vasisthlputra, they may be regaided as prin:es independent 
of the Andhrabhrtya piinccs bearing those metionymics. But 
this supposition is Inghly improbable, since the metronymics 
Vasisthlputra, Gotamiputra and Madharlputra occur in the 
inscriptions in the Poona, Tbana and Nasik distiicts and the 
same three metronymics are found on the coins at Kolhapur, 
a place only about 130 miles from Poona There could not 
have been two dynasties having the same three metronymics at 
places so neai each other and at about the same time Ptolemy 
locates Puluma)! at Paithan, and the many traditions about 
Salivahana or Satavahana cuiicnt in Maharastia place him at the 
same place There w'l-rc, thciefoic, two viccicyahics at least 
of the Andhrabhitt'as, one at Paithan and theotbci at Hippocuia 
To the former the younger piinccs must have been appoimcd, 
as Asoka and Agnumtia were to the \]cei03'altics of Tak'i^ila 
and Vidisa duiiiig the life-ttmc of then fathers This infcitnce 
is very icasonable, and yet Mr Smith lejccts it Again, the 
Satakaim whom Riidradanian is lepicscntcd to have twice sub- 
dued must be Yajha-Sri-^atakarni This way of taking the 
■whole mattci is consistent thioughoui, and docs not go against 
any poition of the availab'e evidence Mr Vincent Smiih also 
says that “ after the destruction of Nahapana, the Local Got em- 
inent of the West was cntiustcd to one Castana, w lio seems to 
have been a Saka, and to have acted as Viceioj undei the Andhra 
conqueror.’’ What this Local Goscinmcnt of the We*-! may 
have been it is impossible to say For the Poona, Thana and 
Nasik distiicts wcie, after the dcsiiuction of Nahapana, governed 
by Satavahana piinces and Castana, accoidtng to Ptolemy, ruled 
at Ujjaymi, fat away in Malwa, and his being a Saka was exactly 
a reason why he should not have been appointed a viccioj' bj’ 
the victorious Gotamip'xtia, who took piidc in destioying Sakas 
This statement IS lepcated by Ml Smiih^ later on. He appeals 
to have had too much faaih in H. Oldenbcrg, who started the 
^eorj’. I w ill add one other point. Gotamiputra’s mother ig 
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called Balasri by Mr. Vincent Smith following Dr. Buhler. 
I have taken her name to be Gotami, and Balasri as a compound 
word qualifying Gotami and charactciising her as the prosperous 
goddess of powei Bala^ri is not to be found in the whole range 
of the Sanskiit literature as the name of a person, and Gotami is 
not a Gotra-name heie as Dr. Buhler takes it, for it is difficult to 
believe that such old Gotras as those of Gotama and Vasistha 
were in common use m the caste to which tlic Satavahanas 
belonged. Besides if Balasri had been the propei name of the 
lady, her son would have been called Balasriputra and not 
Goiamiputia, as Gotami was her general name according to 
Di Buhler’s supposition and not her propei name. 

Though the Puranas represent the Andhrabhrtyas to have 
succeeded the Kanv.iyanas and the Sungas, they do not appear 
to have held power for any length of time in Noithcin India oi 
even in the country of Magadha. Shortly after the founda- 
tion of the dynasty in about 75 b. c. northern India was dis- 
turbed by the incursions of the foreign hordes, some of which 
obtained a permanent footing m the country. Of these the 
Sakas w ere the most enterprising. They established themselves 
along the western side of the country from Taksasil.i or Taxila 
to Kaihiawad, inclusive of Mathura and Ujjayini. They 
extended theii pow'ei even to the Deccan, dispossessing the 
Sitavalninas of the'ccuntn-^jlbut did not enjoy it for a long time. 
For Gotainiputra conquered Nahapiina or perhaps his immediate 
successor, whose name, however, is not known. The eastern 
side of India was probably m its normal condition, that is, cut 
up into small states and held by many natu e princes. 

Mr. Vincent Smith proceeds to give the history of the 
incursions of these foreigners and the establishment of their 
pow'er^in the country , but there arc a few points in w'hich 
I cannot agree with him. The princes w'ho aie geneially 
represented as foiming a Saka dynasty, notwithstanding some 
jiffinity with the Parthifin race, are included by him in th? 
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Parthian dynasty. I have shown in my “ Peep ” that the rule 
of succession aiiioiiy iliesc princes, vu , Vonuucs, Spalinsts and 
others was that the joungcr biothei succeeded to the throne in 
preference to the- son of the first occupant, and, after all the 
brothers had enjojed sovereigiit}', it descended to the son 
of the eldest brother, and so on. This was the lule of 
succession among the Kathiawar and Ujjayini Ksatrapas, who 
belonged to the Saka race , and Dr. Buhler has pointed out that 
that rule prevailed among the Northern Ksatrapas also. This 
confirms the general view that Vonones and others were also 
Sakas. Another loason for the supposition of the racial identity 
of the Ksatrapas and the line of Vonones is, as pointed out by 
Prof. Rapson, afforded by the term dmnan, which forms cither 
the prefix or the suffi.v of Ksatrapa names and which we find in 
such names of the princes of the latter line as Sphalgadames. 
Mr. Vincent Smith regards the southern and northern Ksatiapas 
as independent houles of 3akas , but ceitainly a question ought 
to arise in one’s mind as to why they sliould have assumed such 
an inferior title as Ksatrapa corresponding to the Per.sian Satrap. 
And the question can be answeied only by legaiding them as 
having been in the beginning viceroys of some paiamount 
sovereigns. Such paramount sovcicigns were Vonones and 
others. On then coins appears the title “ King of Kings ’ in 
Greek as well as Pah language. Why should not one ilieii 
regard the Ksatrapas as the viceioys of those impeiial sovereigns ^ 
But to the imperial Sakas Euiopean scholais have been in the 
habit of assigning a serj early date, which cannot he harmonized 
with the Saka dates of the Indian Ksatrapas. I see no reason 
why one should adheie to the early date and have regained one 
of the imperial Sakas as the founder of the Saka Era. 

Ml. Vincent Smith then passes on to give the histoiy of the 
Kusanas. He regards >Kaniska as the immediate successor of 
Kadphises II , usually called Weina oi Hima Kadphiscs. But 
the great diflcrcncc in the legends and emblems on the coins of 
Kaniska and Wema Kadphises pievcnts the supposition that the 
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former vas the immediate successor of the latter Kaniska and 
his successors appear, to me to have foimed a distiiiLt family 
from that of the tM o Kadphises The Kusana dynasty became 
extinct oi sank into unimportance, according to the picvailing 
belief among scholars, a bundled or a hundred and fifty years 
before the rise of the Guptas in about 350 a d. There is 
thus a gap of so mani years between the two dynasties But I 
has e brought forward a number of reasons for believing that 
there was no such gap betv/een the two dynasties and that the 
sncccssois of Kaniska were in possession of Norih-westein 
India up to Mathura till the Gupta prince Candragupta II dis- 
possessed them of It I have thus regarded Kaniska to have begun 
to reign about 278 a d , and thus shocked all Euiopcan scholais 
I expressed the opinion that the figures representing hundieds 
were omitted in the dates occuriingin the inscriptions of Kaniska 
and his successor But perhaps the existence of such a practice 
at such an early peiiod cannot be regarded as substantiated by 
any positive indication I may, therefore, modify my opinion, 
and say that Kaniska used an eia of his own. but its intial date 
must be such as will make the last of his succFy- it^mnora- 
neous with Candiagupia II , who overthrew h'?hshed kl\^'yo sa\, 
that the intial date should be about 260 a d. The question is 
still open and cannot be rcgaided as settled until some fresh dis- 
covery gives us certain infoimation as to Kaniska’s date. 

The foreign domination and the rule of native prince- 
lings weie put an end to when the Imperial dynasty of 
the Guptas rose in the fiist half of the fourth century. 
The first prince of the family who made gloiious con- 
quests and extended his dominions over a wide extent of 
t!ie count! y was Samudragupta. He was followed by Candra- 
gupta II., who was called Vikiamaditya. He put an end to 
the Saka dynasty ruling over Upayini and also, in my opinion, 
to the Kusana d\ nasty. The famous Vikramadit3'a, the patron 
of learned men, who was called “Sakari” or “enemy of the 
Sakas,” was in all probability Candragupta IL, w’hose reign began 
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befots 388 A D. and ended about ^12 A. D. Mr. Vincent Smith’s 
account of the Gupta djmasty is, on the whole, very satisfactory, 
and I need go no further into it. 

About the end of the fifth centuiy the Gupta family broke 
up and after some time became ixtiuct. About that time the 
Huns established themselves in the country and ga\e it two 
sovereigns, Toramana and Mihiiakula. Their power also soon 
came to an end For about a hundred years we had no imperial 
sovereign, but in the first half of the seventh century we have 
Harsavardhana, who exercised paramount power over the w hole 
of Northern India, but was checked efiectually, when he attempt- 
ed to extend it to the South of the Naimada, by Pulakesi II. of 
Maharastra The itmeiary of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-tsang 
and Sana’s Harsacaiita are the chief authorities for the history of 
this empeior. They give us a far fuller account than such 
authorities as coins and short msciiptions, with which we have 
had to satisfy ourselves hitheito, can give. Mr Smith’s account 
of this empeioi may also be regarded as satisfactory. He then 
proceeds to give a short account of some of the minor kingdoms 
of the subsequent centuiics. In the following chapters he gives 
similar accounts of the kingdoms of the Deccan and of those in 
the extreme south. Having already exceeded my limits I will 
nor go into them. 

The history of the Kalacuri dynasty ought, in my opinion, 
to have been given in greater detail, since there were materials 
for it. That dynasty possessed an eia the initial date of ^\hlch 
IS 249 A. D. and which was curient in Gujarat and some parts of 
Maharastra also. There aie some msciiptions which tend to 
show that that dynasty ruled over Western Deccan and a part 
of Gujarat after the extinction of the Satavahanas. But it was 
dispossessed of these provinces and driven into the interior by 
somebody and occupied the country of Cedi near the modern 
Chattisgarh. They often came into close relations with the 
Rastrakutas of the Deccan, but nobody has yet collected all the 
information and w ritien a book on the dynasty. 

6b I B G Bhaodarkar's Worka, Yol. k I 
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I will now- close this criticism with the observation that the 
circumstances of the case require that the writer of a history of 
India for the use of ordinary lay-people should give the bioad, 
salient facts which have now been placed be5’ond the possibility 
of doubt, and, if he enters into details, they must be such 
as ha\c been accepted b\ all scholais oi are suppoited by unim- 
peachable CYidence If theie aie conflicting oi inconsistent 
\ilw s about a CLi tain matter, all these should be giten, and, if 
they cannot be given, that matter should be entiiely omitted. 
All the available evidence should be carefully gone into, and the 
facts ascertained should not be combined and connected in a 
manner to conflict with other equally well-known facts No 
statement should be made for which there is no authority, and 
in all cases refeiences should be given in the footnotes A book 
written on such principles may then be recommended as a safe 
guide to lay-readers. It is not meant to say that Mr, Vincent 
bmith has set aside these principles — and parts of his book are 
unexceptionably good — but it is impossible to refrain from 
expressing a desire that it should be thoroughly revised in strict 
accoidance with those principles in order that it may become a 
safe and useful guide to ordinary readers. 



THE LATE PROFESSOR PETER PETERSON 


[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XX ( 1902 ), pp xl\i ff 
OF THE Proceedings ] 

The following is the tribute paid bjr Sir R. G. Bhandarkar on the 
ocoasion of a meeting called in memory of the late Professor Peterson 
by the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society on Thursday, the 7th 
of September 1899, under the presidentship of the Hon'hle Mr Justice 
Candy, 

[ The Chairman said that thej- had met together to place on re- 
cord the Society’s sense of the loss they had incurred in the death 
of their President, the late Dr. P Pctcison, m. a , d. sc. On be- 
half of the committee of the Society he asked Dr. Bhandarkar 
to move the resolution. 

Dr. Bhandarkar then moved the following resolution : — 
“ That the Society place on lecord its sense of loss it has sus- 
tained by the death of its picsidcnt. Dr Peterson, and its testi- 
mony to his abiliiies, to the inteiest he took in its affairs, and to 
his great services in connection \eith Sanskrit literature. That a 
letter enclosing a copy of tlie Society’s resolution be forwarded 
to Mrs. Peterson, with an expression of sympatliv Mith her and 
her family ” 

Referring to Dr. Peteibon he s.iid ] Dr. Petcison was 
brought out in January 1875, to supersede me. I had been 
acting as Professor of Oiiental Languages in the Elphinstone 
College for four jeaiSj from the beginning of 1867 to rhe end 
or 1872. Dr. Peterson was a eoung man of twent\'-five and 
was junior to me by ten years Foi fifteen 5'ears before this 
I liad been learning and teaching Sanskiit, while Dr Peterson 
could have been studying it only foi about five yeais before 
Under the ordinary operation of oui sinful nature, one would 
expect that distrust, suspicion and jealousy would have sprung 
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up between us. But such feelings never for a moment took 
possession of his heart nor of mine, and a coidial friendship 
grew up between us, which was continued during the varied 
occurrences of the last twenty -six years, and has now teiminated 
only by his death, which occurred a few days ago. This good 
ness was entirely due to the innate nobility of Dr. Peterson's 
nature and to the culture which his mind had undergone, as well 
as his desiic to please and to be agreeable. He never gave him- 
self an air of superiority, as is too often done by inferior natures. 
At a later period wc happened to be engaged in a spirited con- 
tioversy on a hteiary question. Such controversies between 
scholars often embittei thcir feelings against each other, and they 
aie sometimes found not to be willing even to shake hands with 
each other when they chance to meet But this was not the 
result of our controversy, and we were as good friends after it as 
before. Dr. Peterson was Professor and I his assistant and we 
worked harmoniously together In September 1874, he went 
on a year’s sick leave to Europe and, after his return, was 
appointed to the Deccan College as Professor for another year. 
In November 1876, he came back to the Elphinston College 
There was a turning point in Dr. Peterson's career about the end 
of 1881 A Sanskrit professor is considered unworthy of his 
post if he does not carry on original research in Indian anti- 
quities and Indian languages and literature in addition to his 
teaching work The other professors in a college are at liberty 
to do or not to do anything they like, but this additional duty is 
imposed on Sanskiit piofessors. I do not complain of this, and 
even in these days, when there is a greater readiness to give pro- 
fessorships to natives, the authorities, I think, should insist that 
the Sanskrit professor should devote his leisure to this work 
Since 1873 I had been doing work of this nature, but Dr. Kiel- 
horn of Poona was about to letire on tha*- occasion, and the idea 
had been conceived of getting out a new man from Germany to 
succeed him there, but since it was considered unfair that I 
should be passed over another time, especially after the literary 
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work that I had done, it was aimngcd that I should be made 
professor of Oriental Languages in the Flphinstonc College and 
Dr, Peterson appointed professor of English literature Had this 
plan succeeded, the world would not have heard of Dr. Peterson 
as a great scholar. But, having deliberately chosen Sanskrit 
studies as the work of his life, this proposal was not liked by 
him. He saw the members of Government and personally 
protested against it in a strong mannei, and the result was that 
the orders for a new? professor fiom Germany were counter- 
manded by a special telegiam, and I was appointed to the 
Deccan College and Di. Peterson lemained professor of Sanskrit 
in the Elphinstone College. 

The Gos eminent of Bombay had for seveial years before 
been conducting a search foi Sanskiit manuscripts and this work 
had been entrusted to Di. Buhlcr, and after his departuic to 
Dr. Keilhorn mainly and to me paitially After Dr. Keilhoin’s 
departure Dr. Pctei son claimed to be .illowcd a portion of it, 
and it W'as divided equally between him and me In connection 
with this he went on tout sevcnil tunes to Guj.irat and Rajpu- 
tana and examined a good many of the Jam libraries in those 
piovinces. He issued four leports as extra numbers of the 
Journal of this society. Twm moic were printed at the 
Government Ccntial Press He contiibuted a good many 
•ai tides to the Journal ot this Society, and published at vaiious 
times editions of the Balakanda of the Ramayana, of Hiiopadcsa, 
ot Kadambaii, of Vallabhideva’s Subhasitavali and of Sarnga- 
dhara’s Paddhati. In his iniroduction to Vallabhadeva’s 
work, he gave an alphabetical index of all ihc poets whose n.amcs 
were found alluded to in the Sanskrit literature, together with 
all the information that had till then been obtained about them 
This work he did in conjunction with the late Pandit Duiga- 
prasad of Jaipur. An analysis of Sarngadhara’s Paddhati had 
before been given by Professor Aufiecht, but that had only 
rppdered the demand for the work itself keener. Sarngadhara’s 
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date is known and from that the inference is easy that poets 
from whose works he gives elegant extracts flourished before 
liini. This desideratum Di. Peterson supplied by his edition 
He also published annotated editions of the Rgveda Hymns laid 
down foi the M. A. Examination, and a handbook foi the 
students of Veda. He edited a Buddhistic work entitled Nyaya- 
bindutika in connection with the Bibliotheca Indica of 
Calcutta, and an edition of a Jain work in connection 
with the same collection is in the press. The first two 
fasciculi were presented to me by him only a few days 
before his death. You will thus see that the oiiginal woik 
done by Di Peterson since the end of 1881 has been consider- 
able His examination of Jama libraries in paiticular has been 
productive of important results. His works aie referred to and 
quoted from by all European scholars who have occasion to 
write on subjects touched on by him, and he is highly spoken 
of by them all. Professoi Ernest Leumaun of Strassburg, in the 
notice of Dr Buhler’s life published in the recent number of 
the Indian Antiquary, says with reference to Dr. Peterson • 
“ Buhlcr imparted his desire of discovering or uncovering all 
that IS hidden or unknown m Jain literature to Peterson, his 
successor in Bombay, who has been so fortunate as to be able 
to enter .sanctified temple libraries, which in spite of all exertions 
were closed to Buhler Peteison has indeed been continuing 
Buhlei’s woik in the search for manuscripts very much to his 
credit ” Dr Peterson has thus been able to secure for himself 
a very high place among European scholars Whenever he 
came across a fine sentiment in a Sanskrit author he did not fail 
to appreciate it and often times translated it into English verse 
and compared it with similar sentiment an English authors 01 in 
the Christian Bible. As he appreciated all the good he found in 
Sanskrit literature, he appreciated also vhatever good he found m 
Indians. He vas thus a kind and sympathetic friend of us all. 
About SIX week ago he wrote to me, telling me that he vs as a 
candidate for the Boden Professorship at Oxford, and asked me 
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10 give him a testimonialj as I had done on a former occasion 
when he applied for the Assistant Professorship I intended to 
see him personall} and speak about it and discuss his prospects 
at Oxford geneudh , but this was not to be After ni\ arrival 
here I heard of his serious illness on Saturday and heaui of his 
death on the follow lug Monda)', aftci his moital remains had 
been consigned to the grave. I had thus nor even the satis- 
faction of haling followed them to their last resting-place 
Dr. Peterson was our Secretary for several years, and I remember 
that after he assumed office he changed the appearance of these 
rooms and lendered them more attractive. He was also our 
President for three years As he was the only scholar in Bombay 
who carried on ooginal research the loss occasioned by his death 
cannot at least at present be made up, and not only on account 
of these special relations of the society to Dr Peterson, but on 
account of the simple fact that he was a man who contributed 
to the advance of Sanskrit studies, it is but proper and fitting 
that this Society, the object of wrhich is to promote such studies, 
should place on record its sense of the loss it has sustained by 
his premature death 



THE LATE MR A M T. JACKSON, I C S 

[ Troii the Indian- ANXiauARY, Vol XL, 1911, r i j 

The diabolical murder of Mr A M T Jackson, )ust as he 
was about to take up the joint Editorship of this Joiinuil, sent a 
thrill of horror into the hearts of members of both the European 
and Indian communities throughout India. He was by nature 
a kmd-heartcJ and sympathetic man, and these traits of chaiacter 
were observable in cveiything that he did both in his official and 
private capacity. His chanties to poor Brahmans, both of 
Ratnagiri and Nasik, who needed help were unstinted I know 
of one such Ratnagiri Brahman, who was given some nominal 
work in the library of the Bombay Asiatic Society and was paid 
regularly a monthly allowance from his private rcsouices He 
never spoke an angry or unkind work to anybody, and his 
general character and conduct were saintly He was an accuiatc 
and enthusiastic Sanskrit scholar, and his critical judgment was 
sound He made original researches into the ancient history of 
India, and the introductory volume of the Bombay Ga:;elkcr and 
his other papers and occasional notes contain the results of these 
researches. He successfully identified the cities and towns 111 
India menLjoned by Gicck and Roman authors. He pointed out 
that the Turkomans of Central Asia settled in the w'cstcrn part of 
India and adopted Hindu civilization. He also threw verj great 
light on the origin of the Gujars. He showed that they w'crc 
a foreign lacc that had established a powerful kingdom over the 
W'hole of Rajputana and further to the north-east up to Kanauj. 
The Gujars were in power from the first quarter of the seventh 
to about the end of the tenth century and w'ere constantly at 
war with the princes of the Calukya and Ra.strakota races that 
ruled over the Maratha and Kanarese countries. Mr. Jackson put 
forth a very original and correct idea as regards the nature of the 
Purai/as, which awaited further development at his hands. His 
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pa.per on this subject has appeared in the centenary volume of 
the Bombay Asiatic Society, and will well repay perusal. He has 
also contributed several papers to the ordinary volumes of that 
Journal His essay on ' Method in the Study of Indian Anti- 
quities ’ shows a very wide knowledge, not only of epigraphy and 
numismatics, but also of a number of other lines of research 
This is calculated to be of great use to Indian students , and he 
also projected for their use a handbook to the study of Sanskrit 
literature and Indian Antiquities. To sound scholarship 
Mr Jackson added modesty and sobriety of thought and 
expression, — a combination rarely met with amongst scholars 
He freely and fully acknowledged all the good that he found m 
the writings of native Indian scholars. He often complained 
that his official duties left him little time for his favourite studies, 
and I had great hopes that after his retirement from service he 
would be able to apply himself to them with zeal and ardour 
and to throw light upon many a knotty point in Sanskrit litera- 
ture and Indian Antiquities. The loss that the horrid deed of a 
fiendish young man inflicted on the cause of Indian research is 
incalculable. 
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AnuyakSnukramapT p. 305. 

Anuvakya Verses, pp. 321, 489, 490 

AnySde^a, p. 142. 

AnySkhySna ( speaking agreeably ) 
called Anutantra also, pp 140, 141 
A. of EatySyana, pp. 141, 143. 

Anvlk^ikl, defined by Eautilye, 
consists of SSiakhya, Yoga and 
Lokayata; A. System of Gotama 
himself aco. to VStsySyana’s 
NySyahhasya, p, 328. 

Anyonyasraya of Hindu Logicians, 
p 502. 

Aorist, use of, p. 160, 

Aornos, hill fort, captured by Alexan- 
der the Great p. 104; A. deriyed 
from Baja-Vara aoc. to General 
Cunningham perhaps same as 
V arana of Fanici, IV. 2.82, p. 105. 

Apabhramsa, p. 385. 

Apadesa (statement of the yiews of 
others), p. 329. 

Apadihatasa (i e. Amkfitou) middle 
word in the coins, p 20. 

Apanya ( not vendible ), p. 190. 

Aparanta ( western coast below 
Sabyadri ), p. 238. 

Aparantas, p. 12, 

AparSrka, p, 408. 

Apas, p. 67, 
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^pastamba, p. 492 , his Dharma 
and Gphya Sutras, pp. 53, 408 , £ 
Sakha, p. 314 S. Sntra of Blaok 
Yajurreda, p. 223 

Apollodotos ( Y avana prince referred 
to in Arunad Yavanah Saketam), 
pp. 18, 20. 

Appa]i, minister of Erspa Bay a, 
same as Janamejaya of copper- 
grant acc. to Col. Ellis, p 80 
Apramattatva ( absence of Conceit ), 
p. 472. 

Apraiihata ( high sounding epithet 
on coins ), p 32. 

Apri verse, p. 493. 

Aptoryama, p. 230 
Arabs, p. 466. 

Arachosia, Saka princes of, p. 516 
Arnayakas, pp. 228, 287, 288. 

Arasakes (Indo-Farthian king,) p 31. 
Area (manifestation of God), p. 285 
Archduke Baiuer, a great patron of 
learning in Austria, pp. 341, 344, 345. 
Archebius, pp. 19, 20. 

Arohosia (Arkhoj or Bokhoj) derived 
from the name of mountain Bik- 
soda, p 104 , A name of kingdom, 
called Arkhoj or Bokho] by Arab 
Geographers, ibid, 

Archotis river i. e Zend Haraqaiti 
I e. Skr. Sarasvati, p. 104 
Ardhaphalaka, this sect separated 
from Digambara Jamas in 272 B.C. 
and thence the Svetambara sect, 
p. 375 

Arhat, pp. 163, 335. 

Arjuna, pp. 85, 86, 88, 90, 212, 213, 215, 
291 , A referred to by Fanmi> 
in IV 3. 98, p. 82 , A„ ref to, in 
XadambarY, p 86 , A., life of Maya- 
Asura saved by, p. 98. A , mention- 
ed by Fatafijali, p. 404 
Arjunayanas, tribes, p 39 
Arkho] (Archosia or Bokhoj) derived 
from name of mountain Biksoda 
p 104, A. ( or Bokho] ] Arohosia 
called as, by Arab Geographers, ibid 
Ark^odas, Brahmans living near 
mpuntam Biksoda known as, p. 104. 
^r^a, p. 184, 


Arsagrantha, MahSbhasya called so, 
by Bhartrhari, pp. 184, 207. 

Artabhaga, the son of JaratkSru, 
PP 7, 8 

Artha Furusartha), p. 286. 

Arthapanoaka, work summarising the 
doctrines of Bam3nu]a school, p, 
284, A. (Jivas, Isvara, Dpayas, 
Fhala, and Virodhinah ), p 287. 

Artha^Sstra of Eautilya, genuineness 
of, p, 328, A. not mentioned in 
MahSbhasya, ibid , A , authorship 
of, attributed to school of Eautilya 
and not to Canakya himself by 
Frof. Hlllebrandt , Jacobi however 
attributes it to Canakya or Visnu- 
gupta who overthrew Nandas and 
raised Candragupta Maurya to the 
throne ibid ; A., p. 329 , A. a'tribut- 
ed to Xau^ilya as he was tradi- 
tionally oonceiver of it, p, 330 

Arunad Yavanah Saketam, (use of 
Imperfect) under Panini III. 2. Ill, 

_PP. 17,18. 

AryS metre, EarikSs of I^varakpspa 
written In, p. 60. 

Aryabhatta, astronomer, p 58, A., 
AryS metre used by, p 60. 

Ary as, Indian, pp. 6, 387. 

Aryan race, p 390. 

Aryans, pp, 96,97, 99,100, 422, 424, 
A s, progress of, contested both by 
Dasyus ol India and Asuras of 
Assyria, p 97 , As divided into 
number of tribes, p. 100. 

ArySsapga, or Asanga brother of 
Yasubandbu founder of Yogaoara 
School, p 58. 

Aryasangba, p, 46. 

Aryavarta, pp. 18, 39. 

Asadharana, p. 503 

Asanga (or ArySsanga) brother of 
Yasubandbu founder of YogaeJra 
School, p 58. 

Asita Dbaava name of a King, p. 98, 

Asmarathya Bsi, p 409. 

Asoka Emperor, pp. 4, 9, 15, 17, 19,387, 
517, A.'d Edicts, their locatloo, 
p, lOfi bis Insctlptlonii pp. 10, 
11, SB, 162, 278, S86, 388, 412 1 A., 
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son of CandrsKupt^i his close 
coonectioD with Buddhiam, p. 5, 
ezteat of hia empire, date of hia 
coronation, p. 11 f ; A. diatinguishes 
between Hida and Antesn, p. 12 
fn 1 ; A. crowned about, 271 B C 
p. 13 , A. an XJpasaba ibiif , A. a 
Buddhist bnt tolerant and liberal, 
ibid, p. 14, his faith m Buddhist 
Triad of Bnddha, Dharma, and 
Samghn, p. 14, his aims and 
objeots and the means he employed, 
ibid , his work, p 15 , A , religion 
preached by. p. 16, A visiting 
Buddha's birth-plaoe tbid, bis 
successora ibid , A calls Antioohus, 
King ofSyria, a Yona-raja, p 178, 
A. king of Kaahmere dnnng his 
father’s life time. p. 276, his 
coronation about 269 B C. p 327 
A grandson of Candragupta, p. 512, 
A.'sjempire extended almost over 
whole of India acc, to Vincent 
Smith, p. 512 ; A , sections on, in 
Smith’s History, satisfactory, p. 513. 
Asoka-Avad3na, p. 113 fn 1. 

Airibbuti, p. 257. 

Assur, p. 97. 

.d Bsur-bani-pal, p 97. 

Assur-Nazir-pal, p. 97 
Assuryans ( i. e Assyrians ), p 97 
Assyria ( Asuryah ) derived from 
Assur, pp. 97, 100. 

Assyrians (or Assuryans or Asuras,) 
same as Mleoobas, pp. 97, 98, 99, 323. 
Assyriologists, p. 101, 

AatadhySyl of Panini, pp. 164, 226. 
Astapntre Kaslnathasastri, p 299. 
Astrology and Astronomy, Sastra of, 
well known among Greeks i i e. 
Yavanas or MIecohas ), p 388 
Astronomy p. 57 f , A. and Astrology, 
Sastra of, well known among 
Greeks (i. e. Yavanas or lllecohas), 
p. 388. 

Asura, its meaning, p. 94 , A. ( i. e. 
living vigorous, powerful hostile 
or inimical to gods ) ibid; A. foreign 
un'Brahmanlo race, p, 06 ; A. (i) 
liTing spirit, (il) human being | 


hostile to wandering Aryas (Hi) 
race of mythical beings hostile to 
gods (iv) a Mlecoha or a foreigner 
of that name, p. 98, 

Asuras men like Dasyus (or Assy 
nans), pp 94, 95, 323; A s abori- 
gines of some country, p. 95 ; As 
like Dasyus as enemies of Aryan 
wanderers, tbid, A.s and.Gods com- 
pared, p 96 , A.s dwellers of earth 
tbid, A s (or Ahuras) represented as 
friends by Indians, p, 97, A s mythi- 
cal same as thoseof Assyria, pp. 98, 
100. 

Asura-Maya, p 98. 

Asurl Vidya(Veda of Asuras) magical 
skill and knowledge, p 98 

Aaurya-Loka, p. 100 

Asurya speeoh, p. 96 

Asuryah ( = Assyria ) applied to 
Lokah in Isa ITpanisad, country of 
Asuras, p. 97. 

Asuyaka, p, 472. 

Asvaghoaa, author of Buddhaoarita 
( contemporary of Kaniska ), p, 
60. 

Asvala, name of Janaka’s priest, 
Bubler compared to, in author’s 
Verses sung at Vienna Congress, 
pp 346, 347. 

Asvalayana, pp 93, 225, 306, 311, 314, 
418, 420, 489, 490, 491, 493, 495 , A, 
Brahmayajna for Kgvedins enjoin- 
ed by, p 224fn 1, A„ Mahabharata 
mentioned by, pp. 404, 423 , 

bis Dharma and Grhya Sutras, 
p. S3 , A Sutra, pp 55, 308, 

309, 310, 313, 314, 482 , A , Grhya 
Sutra, name of Mbh. ooourr- 
ing ID, p. 81. A Grhya Sutra p. 82 
and fnl & 2, 371, A. G Sutra 
111 5 9, p. 307 , A , G. Sutras 
in 5. 8, 9, p 310 , A G. Sutras 
i 7. 9. : 1 10. 9 ; 1 11 13 , 1. 14 5 . 
1.15 6; ^ 19 2, 1 20 1, m-5. 3 
p 310. A G Sutras i 4. 2 , 
I. 13 6 , HI 5 6 , 111 5 8 , ui. 5, 9, 
p. 311 ; A. Q. Satra iu-5. 9 ; p. 
313 ! iU-3, 4, p. 313. A. Kalpa Slttra 
p, 224; and fnl ; A. Srauta BUtra 
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X< 7. 7. p, 98; S., S. S3tra p. 

310, 5. S. Sstra IV 15. 11 , p. 
322, A. S Sntras, 3 1, p 489; 
3. 2, p. 490; A. Grbya-Eariks 
attributed to Xumarila (?) p. 306 
S.. S3kh3 (sohool ) pp 305, 307, 308, 
314. 

A^valSyasa SaznhitS, pp 309, 313. 

A^vamedha, allusion to, in MSlavika 
gnimitra, performed by Fuayamitra, 
p. 17 ; A. performed by Samudra- 
gupta, p. 43 , A. solemnised by 
FuIakeSl I, p 45 , A. performed by 
Puspamitra, p 111 fn.S, A. perform- 
ed by Fuspamitrs of Fatanjali, 
pp. 182, 183. 

Asvamedha-Mahendra legend on 
coins, p. 43. 

AsvamedhaparSkrama, title of Samu- 
dragiipta, p 43 

AsTamedhaparva, p. 91 fn4 , A. in 
Telugu oharacters, p 404 

Asvamedhika Parra, Arjuna killed by 
bis son BabbruTdhana referred to 
in, p. 86. 

ASrapatl, King of Kekaya country 
(Cfaandogya Upanisad, V. 11), p 292, 

AiratthSma, sonofOropacSrya, p, 87 

AsTins, Bg. hymns addressed to, 
p. 322. 

Atharvareda XIX 66 1, Asura m, 
p. 94, At IX. 2 17, 18, p. 95, Av 
X. 3. 11, tbid, and 95 fnl ; Av VI 
108.'3, p. 98; Av. VI 72. 1, ibid, 
Av , twenty Kansas of, p. 99 , As 
pp. 323, 369, 418. 

Atharvaveda, German Edition of, 
P. 229. 

Atharsa Samhita, p 224 and fnl. 

Atharvavedms found in Mahuli 
(Satara dist. ) and Revakaijta, pp 
228. 229. 

Atman, pp. 287, 290. 

Acmanepada, distinction between, 
and Parasmaipada,. pp. 296, 297, 

Attak, p. 105. 

“ AuoityalamkEra of Ksemendra ” 
article on, read by Peterson, p. 157 
ftt 1 { A., p. 186 fnl, 

Au^uloma, 99ii p> 409, 


Anfreoht, Prof., bis Oxford Oatalogue 
quoted, pp 87 fn 3 and 4, 90 fnl, 91 
fn 4, 334 , A , p. 164 , A ., Prof., of 
Bonn not present at Vienna Con- 
gress, p. 342 , A , analysis of 
S3mgadhara’8 Paddhati by, p. 525. 

Aulikara, family epithet, p. 42. 

Aupanisada, or VedSnta system, 
p. 294. 

Avagraha, p. 228. 

AvairSgya, p. 67. 

Avataras of Visnu, ten, p. 301 

Avesta, p, 330. 

Avestio people, p. 97. 

AvidyS, p. 78. 

Avyakta, p. 410. 

Avyntpatti-pakaa, p 501. 

Aya, termination oalled Nio, p. 209 

Ay ama, minister of Nahapana, p. 31 

AyodhyS (SSketa) province of Guptas, 
p 51. 

Axes I, p. 21; A. II, ibid; A. dependent 
on Vonones and Spalirises, p. 28. 

Azilises, p. 21. 


BabbruvSbana, son of Ulupi and 
Arjuna re£ to m KSdambarl, p, 86 
Baotria, p. 19 , B.. Menandros king of, 

p. 108. 

Baotrian Greeks or Vavanas, p. 17, 
Baotrian kings, tbeir ooins, p. 18 f, 
Bactriaus, p. 58 ; B.s followed by 
Sakas, p. 413. 

Baotro-Indian princes, tbeir coins, 
p. 18. 

BSdami, a cave temple of Visnu at, 
p. 45. 

BSdarayana (Vyasa) pp. 76, 
224 and fnl, 329, 419 , his 
SSrlraka sutras, principal work of 
VedSnta, p. 409. 

Badari Bsi, p, 409. 

Babis-pavamana-stotra, pp. 491, 492. 
Babispavanlana meal, pp. 491, 492, 
BablTka, Fanjab oalled as, by Fatan- 
jali and Panini (lY. 2. 117 and V. 
3. 114), p. 105. 

BabuYacana, under FEpinl, 1.4, 103, 

P. 496. 
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Bahuvrihi Oompound (Famni II. 3, 23) 
p. 212 , B., pp. 502-504. 

Baiji set at naught work of Fatan- 
jali aco. to Bhartrhaii, p 184. 

Bairat, p. 11 ; edict of B, p. 13 
Baka, ref to in Yasavadatta, p. 87. 
Bakhali, (North of Panjab) a paper 
on an old Ms. written in Sacada 
oharaoter of a work on Arithmetio 
found at, read by Dr. Hoernle at 
Vienna Congress, p 343, 

Bala, pp. 285, 288. 

BalakSn^a of BamEyai^a,pp. 217, 406, 
B. edited by Dr, Peter Peterson, 
p. 525. 

Balaki the Qargya ( Eausitakibrhh- 
ma^opanisad ), p 292. 

Balarama (or Erspa), p. 301. 

Balalrl, as the name of a person not 
to be found in Skr. literature, p. 518 
BaladrT, epithet of GotamI, mother of 
Gotaimputra, ( aoo to author ) 
p. 518, B. mother of Gotamlputra 
aoo. to Smith following Dr Bubler, 
tbtd. 

Balavarman, p. 39. 

Baleoouros as father of Fulumayi aec. 

to Ymoent Smith, p. 515. 

Ball, pp. 209, 211. 

Balibandha, p. 209. 

Ballantine, p. 133 fn 1, 

Ballantyne, his edition of Mafaa- 
bhSsya, pp. 124 fn 1 , 127 and fn 3. 
BBpa, author of Hsrsaoarita, pp. 2, 
621, B., pp. 59, 85, 83, 289, 343, 369, 374, 
376, 405 ; B., ref. by, in Barsaoanta 
to YSsavadattB of Subandhu, p. 87, 
B., mention of Eautilya's work by, 
p. 328. 

BapasB river, p. 264. 

Banavasi, p. 38. 

Bandh ( root ), p. 210. 
tBandha or Sahga, p. 70. 

Bannu, name given vh Vaneh or 
Wanneb, province of Afghanistan, 
by General Cunningham, p. 104. 
Bapat, Bao Saheb Narayan Vishnu, 
Mss. firom Benares belonging to, 
p.189. 


Barabar near GayS, three email 
tablet insoriptions in Caves at, 
pp. 11, 15, 17. 

Baranas or Varanas, name of a place 
on the right bank of the Indus, p. 105. 
Baron Eremer, President of Oriental 
Congress held at Vienna in 
September 1886, p. 341. 

Barth Monsieur, p. 340. 

Barygaza ( Broach ) p 18. 

Basileus Sastleon {i e, Maharajasa 
Rajarajasa ) Eings of Eings, p. 21. 
Basileus Basileon Kanheskkoy { Greek 
legend on Eaniska coins ), p 34 
Basileus Basileon ilegalou Oundo- 
pherrnou, ( Greek legend ) on some 
ooins of Gondophares, p. 32. 

Basileus Basileon Megas Woma 
Kadphises ( Greek legend on the 
coins ) p, 34 

Basileus Dikaioy Heliokleoys, ( t. e. 
of Heliokles, the righteous king ) 
the legend on the obverse of coins 
p. 18 f, 

BSskala, teacher of one of the tvo 
different reoensions of Bgveda, pp. 

308, 371. 

BSskalas^pp 308-311, 313, 314. 

Baskala Sakha, pp. 308, 309, 314, 372 , 
B Samhita of the Bgveda, pp. 306, 

309. 

Bassein, inscriptions at, p. 30 
Bauddhas, pp, 51, 58, 293. 

Baudhayana, his Dharma and Grhya 
Sutras p. 53 , B., p 55, 

Baudhayana Sakha p, 314. 

Bazdeo ( or Vasudeva ), p. 29. 

Behar, Hindi spoken in, p 342. 
Belvalkar S E , Dr,, paper on ‘Devas 
and Asuras’ read by, p. lOlfn 1. 
Benares, pp 133, 315 , B , study of 
Veda in, p. 223 , B. Sanskrit 
College, chair for Sanikhya Philo- 
sophy in, p, 63. 

Bendall Mr , of British Museum, 
present at Vienna Congress, p 342 
B , a paper on discovery in Nepal of 
a new alphabet with arrow-bead 
characters read by, at Vienna 
Congress ibid. 
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Berlin, p. 351. 

Berlin Catalogue of Mss, of Prof. 

Weber, pp. 306, 308. 

Besnagar, inscription found at, p. 
327. 

Bha (term), pp. 500, 501, SOS, 506, 508 
509. 

Bbabhra Insociiitio , p 14. 
Bhadrapada, p. 301. 

Bhadrasara, sucoesaoi' of Candra- 
gupta aco. to one Furana, p. 6. 
Bhadra^ana sohool, p 275. 
Bhagavadglta, pp. 63, 64, 72 fn. 2, 150, 
213, 291, 292, 323, 328, 369, 387, 405, 
410, 411 , B. (episode of Mbh ) Com, 
on, by SamkaraoSrya, p. 88 ; fi. a 
Marathi oom. Juanedvari on, p 90., 
B. quoted in Paddbati of Samga- 
dhara, p. 92. 

Bhagavadvrttikrt, p, 307. 

Bhagavanlal Indraji, Dr., Fuapamitra 
( another ) aoc. to, lived in reign of 
Somadatta, p 180 , B., 181 and fnl ; 
B., name of Vasisthiputra Oatara- 
papa Satakarni ooours in a N ana 
Qhat Inscription aco. to, p. 516. 
Bhagavat YSaudeva, pp. 43, 291 ; B. or 
Vispu, temple of, p 44, B., both 
VSsudeva and Buddha called ae, 
p. 292. 

BbSgavata For3na, pp. 62 fn3, 69 fa2, 
B., IX. 9. 49, XI 21. 1, p. 291 and 
in 4, B., ref. to Fuspamitra as name 
of individual in, p 111 fn3. 
BhSgavata sobool, p. 411; B., or Fafi- 
oaratra system, RamSnuja’s same 
as, pp, 289, 290. 

Bhagavatas, pp 287-289, 292, 294 
Bhagelkhand, p, 11. 

Bhaksa (meal), p. 492. 

Bhakti (love and faith), pp. 288, 290, 
291, 294. 

Bhaktiyoga (UpSya), pp. 285, 286. 
BbSmatl, p, 299. 

Bhandarkar Devadatta R , Dr. pp 21 
fnl, 22 fa 1, 36 fn 2, 49 fn 3. 
Bhandarkar R. C., Prof., ( author ) 
Feterson's Reply to, p. 186fn 1, 
B., quotations from Feterson’s 
reply to, pp, 188, 198 ; B , pp. 199 
205. 


BhSradvgja, author of Dddyota, pp.S9, 
324, 411. 

Bbarata, his departure to ius mater- 
nal uncle, pp. 217, 218; B., p. 
406. 

Bbarata or Sarvadamana son of 
Dusyanta and SakuntalS, p. 79 , 
B mentioned in Aitareya Brah- 
mana, p, 81 , B , son of Dusyanta 
and Sakuntala, p. 120 , B. son of 
Dusyanta crowned by Dirghatamas 
Mlmateya, p. 422 f. 

BbSrata, Aoohoda lake in BSnas 
XadambarT, compared to, p. 86, 

BhSrata, this name indicating races 
occurs in Rg, III, p 422. 

BhSratitirtha, his Fanoadasi, p. 77 
fnl. 

Bharaut, Buddhistic Btupa at, pp, 17, 
37. 

I 

I BhSravi his Xiratarjuniya baaed on 

I Mbh. story, p 89 , B., p. 90 fn 1. 

I BhartrdSman son of Rudrasena 
( Xsatrapa ) pp. 26, 29. 

Bbartrhan author of Com. on Maha- 
bhasya, p. 158, B lived before 650 
A D , p. 164; bis Vakyapadlya pp. 
166, 167 , B. calls Fatanjall 

Tirthadaism (seer of saving truth 
and MahabhSsya on Arsagrantba, 
p. 184 , B., p. 185. 

Bhartrmeptha ( or Meptha ), a poet, 
pp. 50, 60. 

Bbarukacoha ( t. e. modern Broach ) 
F, 254. 

BbSsa, current language, pp, 160, 161, 
402, 

Bhdsarthah, p. 337. 

BhSsarvajna, author of Nyayasara, p. 
299. 

Bhasya on Fanini VIII. 1. 15, p. 189 , 
B. of SabarasvSmi, p. 58 , B of 
Samkara on Vedanta SStras, p. 62 
fn. 2 , Mbh. and GItS quoted in B. 

P 88 

Bhdsyas, pp. 52, 54, 55. 

Bhatarka, dynasty of, p 103. 

Bhattas, p 495. 

Bhdttop Diksita, author of SiddhSnta- 
kaumudl, p. 316. 
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Bhaa Da]". Dr S5 fnO <10 fnl. 
180,181, B tliLnks Pu,^ura~Tl js 
father of Gc^ioTtutn. p ST' , 
B, Ar,j -‘fj’i Va^rhimiLi, 1 sifi",; 
twelve names o: Eodiao signs 
quoted by. p. 387. 

Bhavabhiiti, pp 165 217. 563, 374 . B 
Terses in t’rtjra Hama Cants 
talceiL by, from last chapter ot 
Balakin'a of Klmayana. p 217, B 
pupil of Simiarilabnatta, p, 374. 

BhavasvSmia, BaJsvakafa onBauJha- 
yaaa Sutra, P 55 , B ( name on 
charters ) i5i 1, 

Bbarisyat, p. 497, 

Bha'wanagat Collection of Inscrip- 
tions, p 25 fn 1 & 3 

Bhiksn (his name Euoliamitra), p. 46. 

Bhiksukas division of Brahmanas, 
pp. 223, 225. 

Bhila, p 337. 

BhilsS, p. 40 

Bhima, tef. to, in VasavadattS, p. 87 , 
B. mentioned by ratajnah, p. 404. 

BbTmasana, referred to, by Fatanjali, 
p. 83 , B., p., 85 

Bbisma, p 54. 

Bhtsmaparva, BhagavadgitS a part 
of p 90. 

Bhitan, inscription at, p 41 ; B, 
seal discovered at, p 42 , B., p. 43 , 
B. Lat Inscription on it, pp ISO, 
181 fnl, 133, 206. 

Bbogya, what is to be enjoyed or 
suffered, n. 287 

Bhoja of DhSra pp. 12, 89, 299 , B 
refers to works of Bajasekhara, in 
his Sarasvatikanthabbarana, p, 37. 

Bboktr ( enjoyer or sufferer ), p 287. 

Bbu, pp, 234, 497. 

BbumavidyS ( ChSndogya UpanUad 
VII. 1), p 290. 

Bhusana, pp. 220, 221 

BhQta, p. 497. 

Bhutapdla, a Seth of '^aijayantT, p. 
38. 

Bible, p. 387. 

BIhSr, inscription at, pp. 41, 43. 

Biihana, author of TikramSnbadeva' 
oarita, p 2. 


Bils“id inscription it, np 41, 43, 
PinduiSna, surL’essor of Cindragupta, 
arc to one Piiran i, p 6, 

Rirdwood, Hon Mr , Vioe-Chanoellop 
of Bombay Uni\ ersity p, 427. 
Birmingbam, p 332 
Biz ago 1 e Vis.Tkha ( Greek name on 
coins 1, p 34 

Boar (Varoha) incarnation of Visnu, 
P 42 

Boddo-Buddho (Greek name on 
coins \ p 34. 

Bodhi tree, p 36. 

Bodhisatio, pp 295, 296. 

Bodleian Library, p 336. 

Bohthngk-, Di , pp 155, 156, 169, 188, 
102 , his Edition of Brliad3ra- 
nyakopanisad IV 4 14, p. 100 fii2 , 
IV. 4 11, ibtd fn S B , one of the 
two authors of Sanskrt Dic- 
tionary, p 130 . B of Jena not 
present at Vienna Congress, p. 342, 
Boyd Kev , translated Weber’s essay 
on RamSyana, p. 217 
Bradke, Von, quoted, p 33 fnl, 
Brahn.3 (Rajas), p 69 
Brabmacarin, p 302, B. dedicated 
by bis father to service of Ood 
Savitp, p 322 

Prahmaoarya (Celibacy), p. 473. 
Brahmadatr.'i, p. 295. 

Brahmagupta, author of Eliandaklia- 
dya, Com. on it by Aniaraja, 
p. 374 

Brahman, several meanings of, p 6 , 
B , pp 284. 287, 289-291, 337, 338 
Brahmans, pp. 15, 16, 33, 39, 44, 43, 
47-49, 51-54, 56, 58, 59, 109, 292, 
293,404 , Bs divided into Gvaha- 
sthas and Bhiksukas, p. 223 ; B a 
as learners and Ssacni as as 
teachers, p 292 

Brahmanas ( work ) (ip. 96, 223, 228, 
229, 371, 373, 386, 402, 418, 423, 471, 
476, 477, 480 fnl, 495 , B s preceded 
Sutras, pp. 81 , Bs , meaning of 
the word Asura in, p. 94 , B s, 
ritual of, elaborated later, p. 393 , 
B.s, mention of Futanas in soma of 
the, p. 407. 
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Brabmanda Furana, p. 113 fnS. 

Brahmaoio deities, p. 49 , B. learning, 
p. 61 , B. pantheon, emblems of 
deities from the, onooins, pp, 34, 44, 
B reTival ( under Samudragupta ), 
p. 43 , B. p. pp. 45, 47, 49, 60. 

Brahmanism pp. 17, 38| 52, 61, 477 ; B. 
and Buddhism, p 10 , B. deohne 
p. 60 i B. revival of, pp. 46, 48. 

Brahmapol, a village tvro miles from 
Jayaput, p. 304. 

BrahmasStras, p 419. 

BrafamSvarta, p. 97 

Brahmayajna, pp. 234 fnl, 313, B 
for Ilgvedina enjoined by Asvala- 
yana, p 224 and fnl , B of follo- 
wers of other Vedas, p. 225. 

BrahfflT Oharaoter of Asoka Inscrip- 
tions at Oirnar, EhalsI, Dhauli, 
Jaugad, p. 11, B. (i. e. Old Deva- 
nagari), p. 24 , legend in B. Chara- 
cter ( or ancient KSgarl ) on coins, 
p. 19 , B., pp. 22, 23. 

Brett, Lieutenant, his copies con- 
sulted by author while translating 
Nasik Cave Inscriptions, p 231 ; B., 
pp 240, 241, 245, 246, 248, 271. 

Brhadaranyaka Upamsad pp 7, 292, 
399, 419, 420 , its Madbyamdina 
Becension and ESnva one, p 
100, B., IV. 4 14 ibid fn2 , IV. 4. 
11, ibid fnS ; Celebrated Chapter 
in Br. V Containing story of 
Yajiiavalkya and ICOO cows of 
Janaka referred to, pp 346, 347. 

Brhadatta, last Maurya King, 
Puspamitra being his Commander- 
in-Chief, p. 112. 

Bihaspati, ref. to in, p. 252 

BihatkatbS, p, 45. 

Brhat-Samhita edited by Dr. Kern, 
P 119. 

Broach (Barygaza), p 18 

Brunnhofer, theory of, (all Veda 
hymns not composed in Punjab ), 
p 99 , B., origin of Bgveda (hymnal 
literature) 2500 B. C acc. to, p, 100, 

Buddha pp. 10, 14, 47, 49, 73, 301, 
302 , B. Blessed, p. 46 , his divine 
nature, p, 9, his discourses, p. 


10 , B , figures of, on coins, pp. 34, 
35 , B., images of, p, 46 , B. Jiva, 
p. 284 , B a Esatriya of Sakya clan 
( founder of atheistic system ), 
p 292 , B. a relic of, p. 36 , B. reli- 
gion of, p. 36 , site of his birth- 
plaoe, p. 13. 

Buddhas, p. 411. 

Buddhaoarita work of Asvaghosa, 

p. 80. 

Buddhagaya, image of Buddha at, 
p. 46. 

Buddhi ( Mahat-tattva ), pp. 66~69' 
71, 72, 75, 77 , B. ( definite concep- 
tion 1 . e. airaravrir) first product of 
Prakrti, p. 410. 

Buddhism pp. 3, 8, 74, 292, 477 B , 
rise of, its doctrines and aims, p. 5 
5 , B., metephysioal doctrines oL p. 
9 , B not a sooial revolution, pp. 9, 
10, B a revolt against the sacrificial 
system, p. 10 , B. and Brahmanism 
ibid , Its propagation ibtd , B. 
veering towards MahSySna, p. 35 , 
B , decline of, pp. 45f, 46, 47 j B , 
ascendancy of early, p. 60, B , popu- 
larity of early, p 61 ; B,, rise of, in 
6th Cen B. C , p. 99 , B, flourishing 
in Xasmir lu the reigns of Husks, 
Juska and Eaiuska (Turuska or 
Scythian Kings ) p. 367. 

Buddhist doctrines, p. 59 , B. mendi- 
cants, p. 46 , B. pr6aoherB,p. 9 , B. 
Triad of Buddha, Dbarma, and 
Samgha, p. 14. 

Buddhists, pp. 8, 16. 38, 51, 59, 73, 74, 
293, Bs preceded by Saihkbyas, 
p. 76. 

Buddhistic Accounts, p. 16f, B. 
gospel, p. 9 , B. Schools, pp. 72, 75, 
131 ; B. Stupa at Bharaut, p. 17 , B. 
system, pp. 74, 76, B. Viharas, p. 2, 
B works, pp. 9; Baddho=Boddo 
( Greek name on coins ), p 34. 

BudbaguptB,''pp. 41, 42, 44. 

Budhamitra ( Bhiksu ), p. 46. 

Buhlor, Dr , pp 12fnl. 27, 61, 307, 
fn2. 343, 345, 351, 401, 407, 408, 
421, 519, 525 , B. of Vienna present 
at Vienna Congress, p. 341 , B. 
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uompared to Asvala Janaka’a 

pnost in author's verses sung at 
Vienna Congress, p 347, B, 

BalasrI as mother of GotamTputra 
ace. to, (Smith follows him}, p. SIS, 
B., Leumann’s remark about the ! 
work oi, p. 526. 

Bukka, king ofVijaranagara, p. 90. 

Bulandshahr district, p, 41. 

Bunyin Nanjio quoted, p. 51 fn2. 

Burgess, Mr., Copperplate Grant 
possessed bj, p. 88, B , p. 344. 

Burnell, Dr, author of the Aindra 
School of Sanskrit Grammarians, 
p. 496 , B,, p. 498. 

Burnouf, M., Buddhistic account 
given by, p. Ill fn3, B., p. 113 fnl. 


Caityas ( or Sttipas ), pp, 36, 37. 

Cams, pp. 130, 175. 

Cakora, p. 233 

Cakrabhrt (Yisnu) temple of (on in- 
scription ), p. 44. 

Cakrapalita, son of Pari^adatta, p 44. 

Caliph Amru, p. 344. 

Calukya Copper plate translated by 
Prof. Dowson, p. 85, C. dynasty, 
pp. 55, 366, 528. 

Calukyas, p 45. 

Cambndge, p. 341, 

Capakya, assistant to Candragupta, 
alluded to in a dramatic play eto., 
p 5 , C. or Visnugupta, author of 
Artbasdstiaaoo. to Jaoobi, Nandas 
overthrown by, and Candragupta 
Maurya raised to throne by, p 318 

Cd^dala, p 3 02. 

Cani}], goddess (on inscriptions), p. 43 

CandraoSrya.pp. 134, 136, 165, 167 , C , 
Fatanjah’s Bhasya introduced by, 
in Kashmir, p. 118, C, Study of 
MahSbhaisys revived by, in SrdCen., 
pp. 166 , 167. C. obtained tradition 
from Parvata aco. -to Bbartrhan, 
p. 184. 

Candracuda, author of manual for 
Apastambas, p, 225 

Candragupta, pp. 43, 46, 111, 119, 
182, 206, his Capital Patah- 


putra, p. 5 , C, founder of 
Mausya dynasty ibid, his date 
of accession 322 B. C ibid ; his 
successor BmdusSra aco, to one 
Puraiia, and Bbadrasara aco. to 
another ibid , his son Asoka 
olosel/ connected with Buddhism, 
p. 6 , C. son of Ghatotkaca, p. 39 , 
C. first of ten Maurya kings, p. 11 3 , 
C founded Maurya dynasty about 
320 B. G, pp. 173,183,512, C., ref. to, 
in Mahabhasya, p 185 , 0 , Mayura, 
date of, 315 B 0 , P 280 , C , age of 
about, 325-315 B. C , p, 327 , 0 
Maurya, raised to the throne by 
Canakya or Visnugupta who over- 
threw Nandas, p 328 

Candragupta II, called Vikramaditya 
Sakari pp 40, 41, 43, 49, 50, 520, 

Candragupta III, p. 326 

Candraguptasabha, in Pataujali, pp. 5, 

328 , C. (1. 1.68, Panmi), pp. 182, 188. 

Candragupta-Vikrmaditya, pp. 51, 52. 
56, 61. 

Candravarman, p 39. 

Candy, Hon’ble Mr. Justice, author's 
tribute to Prof. Peter Peterson, 
under the presidentship of, p. 523. 

Carana or Vedio School, Dharma 
Sutras belonged to a certain, pp, 
256, 408 

Caranas (bards) pp, 396, 397, 

Caranavyuha, pp. 305, 309, 312, 313- 
315. 

Cprlye, referred to as pessimist by 
Justice Banade, pp 453, 454 

Gartellieri, Dr , of Vienna present at 
Vienna Congress, p. 342 , 0, 
Buhler’s pupil, paper on Bana and 
Subandbu read by, at Vienna Con- 
gress, p 343. 

Caspian Sea, p 99 

Caspian same as Kasyapa (wrongly 
traced), p. 377 

Ca§tana, pp. 25, 27, 31, 516, 517 , C., 
son of Gbsamotika, first prince 
of this dynasty, p. 24 ; C. ( same 
as Tiastenes aco. to Ptolemy ) a 
prince at Ozene or TJj]ayinI ibid , 
G. (a Kjatrapa and Mahaksatrapa), 
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pp, 25, 28 , C, a Esatrapa Kice men- 
tioned in coins and inscriptions, 
p. 514 

Catarapana, p 516, 

Catherine Horward, p. 357. 
Cituimasya prayoga by Sajana, 
p 494 

Catnrmdsyaa (particular kinds of 
sacrifices), p. 230 
Catusparna, p 31. 

Catusparpa Satakaipi, p. 30. 

Cayana, p 230. 

Cecika, p 264 

Cedi (country near modern Chaiti- 
sgsrb), Ealacun family reigned in, 
]<p. 414, 521. 

Ceylon, Buddhisms of, p. 386 
Chamberlain, Mr, author introduced 
to, by Colonel A Fbelps in Birming- 
ham p 339 

Chandas, pp. 224 and fnl. 226 
Chlindasa i. o obsolete language, 

p. 160. 

Chandogya Upainsad, pp. 7, 292; 0. 

Vlf. 1, Bbumavidy3 lo, p. 290. 
Chera country. King Tiru Vikrama of, 
conrerted by Sainkaracarya from 
Jainism to Baiva faith, p 88, 

Chera Kingdom, essay on, by Frof. 

Dowsod, p 88 fn4 
China, pp. 3, 368. 

Chinese, Earikas of Kvaraki siia and 
their com translated into, p 59. 
Chinese Chronology, p 368 
Chinese pilgrims in India, p 3. 

Chips of Frof. M ax Muller, p 74 
Chattisgarh (in Cedi), Kalacun 
family reigned at, p 414 , C, 
ancient Cedi country near, p 521. 
Cidacidvibistadvaitam, p 287, 
Cikhalapadra, p. 262 
Cis-Satla] Bide of India, p, 43. 
CitpSTana Brahmapas equally 
divided between Rgveda and Black 
Yajurveda, pp 222,378 
CUpfivan or Cipte same as Copt or 
Gypt (wrongly traced), p. 377. 
Civarakas, p. 238, 

Coda, p 12, 

Cci/as, p, 11. 


Codrington, Dr , p 333 

Coban Prince, named Hammlra, p. 91. 

Colcbrooke, pp. 69, 318 , C , notice of 
an inscription by, p. 79 ; C , GoWDa 
Agrabara grant translated by, p. 
120 . 

Comorin, cape, p. 80. 

Congress of orientalists held at 
Vienna, visit to, by the author 
( Monday 27tli September 1886, ), 
p. 332. 

Cosmos, p 7. 

Cotton, Mr. J S.. Editor of the 
Academy, (Royal Asiatic Society's 
Journal), p. 336. 

Cowell, his edition of Siddhaiita- 
kaumudi, pp 504, 507 fnl. 

Creation ( in Vayu, Lmga and 
Markandeya Furanas ), p. 56 

Cunningham Sir A., pp. 16, fnl, 17, 
fnl, 23 fnl and 3, 28, 34 fnl, 51, 
113 fn4, 157 fn2, 180, 181, and fu 
1, 277 fnl, C. General, Vaneh or 
Wanneh province of Aghanistau 
called Bannu by, p. 104 , C , 
Aornos hill fort derived from 
BfijSvara aoo. to, p. 105 , C., 

Sambraose or Sabraom same as 
Skr Samvagti aco. to, p. 106 , C 
transcribes Pa-la-fa-to as Sorvata 
and not Farvata after M. Julien 
iM , C. derives Gonda from 
Gauda, p. 123 , C. identifies Kukura 
, with Gurjjara, p. 237 , C. identifies 
' Dbanakataka with ancient Dhar- 
apikot, p. 276. 

Curpi, p 158. 

' Oust, Dr , of the Roy al Asiatic Society 
{ of London present at Vienna 
I Congress, p. 342. 

I Cyrene, p. 12. 


DahanukJ river In Thatia Dlst.) 
p. 254. 

r.ihlman, p 405. 

Daily a, (Dutch, Germ. Deutsch ), 
( wrongly treccd ) p. 377, D ( some 
such form as ieudA ) tbid, D. ( this 
word not found in Vedas ) p. 378. 
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Daityas, p. 216. 

Daivaputra Sahi Sahanusahi, p. 40. 
Daksamitig; wife of H-savadSta and 
daughter of KsaharSta Nahapaua, 
pp 514, 516; D. daughter of Budra- 
daman married to Fulumayi aoc. 
to Smith, p 515, 

DaksT, Papini son of, acc. to Aufre- 
oht, p. 164. 

Daksina, pp, 38, 223 , 229, 230 , 397, 
Daksina fund, wasted on Daksma 
fellowships, be used for endowing 
permanent fellon ships, pp 415, 439, 
440. 

DaksinSpatha, p. 39 D. (i. e. Southern 
India), p. 389. 

DSmaghsada, son of RudradSman 
( Mahaksatrapa and Esatrapa ), 
pp. 25, 27, 

DSmajadasrl son of Damasena (Mk, ), 
p. 2b . 

Damans a river in Tbana Dst 
P 354, 

DSmasena son of Rudraaimba (]\ik) 
pp. 26 27. 

Samayanti, p. 370 

Dd:Dafcfaan^a, a section of HemSdri's 
w ork, p. 90. 

Dinaatutis ( praises of gifts ), p. 320. 
Randakaranya, p, 386 
Dandin, mention of Kautilya’s work 
by, p, 328 

Danube river, p 345. 

Dasagva, see under Navagva below, 
p. 344 

Dasapura in Gujarat, or Maratha 
country bordering on Gujarat 
, p. 854. 

Dasaratba, name of grandson of 
A^oka aco. to Visnu FurSna, p. 16 
Dasaratba Jjitaka, RSmapandita 
(Bams), Laksmaiia, Sita, three 
ohildren of Dasaratha's first wife 
in, p. 406. 

DasatSpa mentions Mrcchakatika, 
p. 87 ; D. of Dbananijtya, Com. by 
Dhanika on, p. 89. 
asyuB, pp 94, 95, 100 , D s Asuras 
men like, p 95 , D s enemies of 
Aryan wanderers, ibid , D.s in tbe 
sense of aboriginal races applied to 


Andbras, Fundras, Sabaras, Pulin- 
das and Mutibas in Ait. Brah,, VII. 
18, p. 95 fnl , D s aborigines of 
India, p 97. 

Dattamitri (may be Demctria) under 
qiiWR IV 3 76, pp 272, 273, 

Davaka, p 39 

Davids, Rhys Dr., Fail Scholar, Pro- 
fessor of Pall in London Univer- 
sity, p 334, D , pp 035, 357. 

Day a, p 69. 

Deccan, pp. 11, 24, Cl), 4.5 , D ruled 
by Sakas for about one generation 
only, p. 30 

Deccan College or the old Fooiia 
College, pp. 461 f. 524, 525. 

Delhi, pp. 11, 346. 

Demetrius, son of Kutbydemu<i 
p 19 , D. Indo-Bactriau prince, 
p 177. 

Deonya, mage of Buddha at, p 46. 

De^asthas are Vajasaueyins ( follo- 
wers of White Yajurveda) and 
Regvedms, p 223. 

Debikas, (teachers), p 287, 

Desire, first germ of tbe mind, ( i, e 
Mara tbe Buddhistic Prince of 
Darkness or EJma ), p 6. 

Deussen, Frof, follower ofSaibkara- 
carya’s system, p. 324. 

Devas, worshipped by Brahmapas. 
stigmatised by Irainans, p. 97. 

Devabbuti killed b> Vaandeva, p, 
513. 

Devadatta, pp 174, 175, 179. 

Devjglri, a Y.tdava Kiug of, p 90, 

DevanSgatl, its earliest form being 
Br3hmi, pp 11, 24 

DevB8v3miD, Bba^yakdra on Asvala- 
yana Sutra, p 55 , D. Name on 
charters, ibid. 

Devavisiju, endowment of (on insorlp* 
tiou) p. 42. 

DbaFBkataka,or£ataka seatofSJta- 
vabana family, p 30 , D or Ga^- 
tamlputra, lord of, pp 276, 277, D. 

ID Tailaiigaija, p, 389 

Dhanaiujaya, author of DasaiQpa 
patronised by Munja, p, 89 , Dt 
brother of Dhanika, ibid. 
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Dbanika, brother of Dhanamjaya, his 
date 10th oen, aoc to Dr Hall, p. 89, 
his oom. on Da^arupa of Dlia* 
namjaya, tbid 

DhanTaDtarm, p 374. 

Dhanyasrepis (guilds of corn-dealers), 
P 37. 

Dhanya-Visnu, brother of Matr Vispu 
pp, 42, 44, 

Dhara, Capital of Emg Bhoja, p. 87 , 
D , Bho]a of, p. 299 , D , Muiija of, 
p 301 

Dbaradesa, p. 415. 

Dharanikot on the Xrs^a (Dbana- 
kataka aoc. to Cunningham), pp. 276, 
277. 

Dharasena 17, Copperplate grant o^ 
p. 103. 

Dbarma or righteousness, pp. 9, 10, 
14, 47, 66, 69 , D. or Righteousness 
explained by Asoke in edicts, p. 14; 
D , invocation to (on inscriptions) 
p 38 , D. (Fucu4krtba) p. 286 , D. 
(moral lav), p. 405. 

Dhatmaoakra (wheel of righteous- 
ness), p 36. 

Dharmamabamatrah, or overseers’ 
pp. 12 fnl, 15. 

DharmapatIksS of Amitagati a Digam- 
bara Jam, p. 301. 

Dharmasastra school, p. 318, 

Dbarmasutras, pp 53, 423, D. ofApas- 
t.imba, Gotama, Vasistha etc. 
belonged to a certain Veaio School 
or (Jaraiia, p 408 

Dhai imLa (or Dharmika) high-sound- 
ing epithet on coins, p 32 

Dharwiir district, pp. 50, 85. 

Dhatu p. 496, D. defined under Fanioi 
I 3 1, p. 497. 

Dbaiupatha, pp 337, 401, 407. 

Dhauli in Eatak, A&oka Inscriptions 
at, pp. 10, 11 

Dhi tardstra, pp 84, 86, 89. 

Dhiuva Harman (Pratoli built by), p 
43. 

DhumSdi group (Panmi IV. 2. 127), 
p. 103. 

Dhun^hu, p. 305. 


DhurtasvSmin, BhSsyakSra on Apa- 
stamba Sutra, p. 55. 

Dhvajastambha (or flagstafi), pp 42, 
44. 

Diametron (Gr.) , i. e, Jamitra, p. 388, 

Didhiti of BaghunSthabhatta Siro- 
mapi. p. 317. 

Didjmos (Gr.) i e. Jituma name of a 
Zodiac sign, p 387. 

Digambara Jamas, sect of^ founded 
by Sivabhuti, p. 375 , these repre- 
sent themselves to be original 
Jamas, ibtd. 

DlksS ceremony, p. 332. 

Dinaiapur district. Note on Ghata 
written by the author at the request 
of an officer of, p. 219. 

DInSra (com), p. 46. 

Dinnaga, opponent of Eahdasa, a 
Buddhist logician, a pupil ofVasu- 
bandhn, pp. 51, 52, 59, 318, 325, 411. 

DinnSgacarya, p. 58. 

Diodotus, founder of Greco-Baotnan 
monarchy, p. 19. 

Diomedes, p. 20. 

Dionysius, p. 20. 

Dirgha, p. 508. 

Dirghatamas Mamateya, mention of, 
in Aitareya Brabmana, p 428. 

Dowson, Prof , Calukya Copper plate 
translated by, p. 85 , D. on Ms. m 
Mackenzie oolleotion, p. 88, bis 
essay on Cbera Kingdom, ibid fn4 

DraviddS, Indian tribes, p. 53. 

Dravidian races, p 466 

Draupadi, ref to, in Mrcohakatikd 

p 88. t 

Duhkna ( misery ), first of four noble 
truths of Buddhism, p. 6. 

Dnhsdsana referred to by Pataiijdli, 
p. 83; D., ref. to in, Vasavadatta, 
p. 87, D , p. 88. 

Dnrga, pp. 56, 407, 411 

Durgaprasad, Pandit of Jaipur, 
Co-workef' of Peterson in preparing 
an alphabetical index of poets in 
Skr. literature, p. 525. 

Duryodhana, referred to, by Fataii- 
]ali, p. 83 

Dusyanta, pp. 80, 81, 120. 
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Dutoh ( Germ, ) Deutach ‘wronglv 
traced to Skr. Daitya, p. 377, 
Dvandva, pp, 18, 83, 169, 189, 

Dvitlya ( case ), pp. 498, 502 
Dvivacana, under Fanini, 1. 4 103, 
p. 496. 

Dvyapuka, p. 69. 

Dyaus, .Asura epithet applied to, p, 94. 


Egceling, Frof, hia tranalatton of 
SatapathaBrahmana, (S B E ] p. 96 
fnl , E., p. 334 , E Frof of Sans- 
krit m IJniyersity of Edinburgh not 
present at Vienna Congress, p. 342, 

Bgo. PP- 70-74. 

Egypt, pp. 12, 378. 

Egyptians, p. 466. 

Ekavaoana, under Fanini I. 4. 103, 
p. 496. 

Elements, subtle Sve, gross five, 
pp 67,68,70. 

Elliot, Sir Walter, quoted, n. 90. 

Ellis, Co],, pp. 92, 480 ; his eorres- 
pondenoe, re Hbh date, p. 79 , E 
Oopper-p1 ate grant of Janamejaya 
genuine aoo. to, ibid ; E , identifies 
Anaguudi with Hastinapur, p 80 
bis view criticised, p. 81; E. on 
Oowja Agrahara grant, p. 119. 

Elphmstone College established m 
1836, pp. 432, 523-525. 

England, p. 132. 

English as Vai^yas, p. 349. 

Epics, language of, p. 476. 

Erap, inscription at, pp, 40, 41. 

Erap, p. 44. 

Erannoboas, the same as Hiranya- 
b3h3 (another name of the Sona), 
p.5. 

Eta, p. 41, 

Etad, pp. 149, 154. 

Eucratides, rival of Demetrius, p. 19. 

Euphrates, p. 97, 

European scholars on ^bh. date, 
P. 80 

Euthydemia, Indo-Bactrian King 
rebuilt Sakala, old city, p. 162 

Euthydemus, successor of Diodotus, 
p. 19 , E, II, (probably son of Deme- 
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trius) belonged to the line of 
Demetrius, ibid. 


Faculties, internal (Buddhi, Ahain- 
kara, Manas ) external ( organs 
of sense and action ), p. 68. 
Fa-Hian, a Chinese pilgrim, p 3, 
Fa-la-nu, province of Afghanistan 
Vaneh or Wanneh, called so by 
HwanThsang, p 104. 

Fausboll, Adiooupatthana Jataka m 
the edition of, ( No. 175, Vol 11, 
P. 172), p. 295 

Fergusson, Dr. J., pp. 280-282 , F a 
zealous student of ancient IndK-in 
architecture and arohaeologv, p 335. 
Fergusson, Sir James, Chancellor oi 
Bombay University and Governor 
of Bombay, p. 427. 

Fichte, German philosopher, his 
Idealism, pp. 70, 71, 74, 

Fitozeshah, Emperor, p, 11. 

Fitzgerald, Sir Seymour, Chancel- 
lor of Bombay University and 
Governor of Bombay, p 427, 

Fleet, Dr., pp 40 fn. l-5i 41 fn. 1-2, 
42 fn2-4, 44 fn2-9, 46 fnl-5, 

47 fn.l, 49 in. 1, 50fn. 2, 54 fn.3, 
55 fnl-3, 184 fn.l, 344 ; insorip- 
tions Colleoted by, p 45 ; F., Epi- 
grapbical Surveyor to Government 
of India, p. 181 fn I. 
Fo-li-shi-sa-tang-na, probably deri- 
ved from Farsustbfina, country of 
Fareus a warlike tribe ( Panini 
V. 3. 117), p 105 , F , Country 
about Ortospan called so, by Hwan 
Tbsang, tbid. 

Frank Dr., p 403 
French as Xsatriyas, p, 349. 


Gadadhara BhattScSrya, author of 
GadSdharl, p. 317. 

GsdSdharJ of Gadadhara BhattSoS- 
rya, p 317. 

Gadhwa, inscription at, pp. 40, 41, 
OaikavSd prince, liberal patron of 
Veda-reciters, p. 229, 
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Gam with A, (root), p. 120. 

Gana-Patha, appendix to Panim’s 
work, p 102. 

Ganapatinaga, p 39. 

GandbSra, name of country (Panini 
17. 2, 133 and 17. 1, 169), p, 104. 

GandhSras, p. 12. 

Gandiva, bow of Arjuna, p 86. 

Gangs, pp. 43, £>6. 

Ganges, p 5, G, olassioal HastinS- 
pura on the, p 92. 

Gangesa, his son Vardhamana, 
p 299. 

GangebopadhySya of Bengal, Navya 
Nyaya oomposed by, p. 317. 

Ganiam, pp 10, 11. 

Garbe, Dr , p 3S1. 

Garbhadhana rite, p 10 

Garga, pp. 320 fn 1, 393 , G quoted by 
Varahamihira, p 388. 

GSrgi SamhitS calls Yavanas as as- 
tronomers, p 178. 

Oargi Vaoaknavl, pp. 370, 371 , G , a 
Viennese lady present at Vienna 
Congress compared to, in author's 
verses sung at Vienna Congress, 
p. 347. 

Gargya-Narayana, p 309 

Garuda, p 284. 

Gathas, p. 83. 

Gauda country, p. 63. 

Gaudaa of North, White Yajurveda 
among, p. 222 

Gaudapadacarya, his com. on Sam- 
khya-Earikas, p 59 

Qaudapati, p 221. 

Gaudavadha, worK of Vakpatiraja, 
pp. 365, 368, 375. 

GaulirSjya, tradition about, current 
in Nasik and Ebandesba, Dst.s 
p 283. 

Gaurishankara, Mr , sometime Divan 
of Bhavanagar, his letter to Max 
Muller, p. 337. 

Gautama, founder of NySya eystemi 
pp 317,423. 

QautamT, mother of Satakarni 
Gautamiputra, pp 239, 275 

Gautamiputra, pp 278-281) G spoken 
as lord of Dhanakata or Eataka 


pp. 244, 276 , G , Ehagarata race, 
exterminated by, p 280 ; date of 
his aooession, as 319 A. D., p. 280 
bis death or end of bis reign in 
340 A. D., ibid, G, protector of 
BrShmanas, p. 282. 

Gaya, { Buddha ) pp. 11, 16, 46; in- 
scriptions found at G , p. 375 
Gayatrl Mantra ( Tatsavituh etc, ) 
pp 223, 486. 

Genesis, Book of, p 175. 

Geldner, pp 396, 397 
Germans as Brahmanas, p 349, G s , 
p. 390, 

Ghana, illustrated, pp 225, 226 f„ G 
defined, pp. 227, 228 
Ghata, pp. 69, 152. 

Ghats (array) pp 219-221 , G. equiva- 
lent to three-fold, aoo to Bajendra- 
lal Mitra, p. 219 
Ghatotkaoa, eon of Gupta, p 39. 
Qhazipur, coins of Wemakadphises, a 
Eusana prinoe, even found at, p. 33, 
G. det., p 41 

Ghsamotika, father of Cast ana, first 
King of this (?) dynasty (both these 
names foreign, not Indian) p. 24. 
Ghu (term), pp 500, 501, 505, 50G, 508, 
509 

Gibbon, pp, 130, 176, 179 
Gibbons, Bev, G B , oaloulations 
made by, re. eclipse of the sun, 
P 79. 

GOliott, bis pen factory at Birming- 
ham visited to by the author, p. 339 
Gipsies, languages of, made as special 
study by Leland, an American, p 
342. 

Gipsy language, paper on, read by 
Leland at Vienna Congress, p 
344. 

Girnar, iu£athiavad,pp 10,11, Asoka 
Inscriptions at G., p. 61. 

Gits, pp, 63 fn 3, 387. 

Gladstone ill., p. 481. 

Goanese dialect, p 384, 

God, p. 9 , G., denial of, p 75 , G. as 
creator of the world, p, 76. 
GodSvarl, Faithan on the bank of 
the, p. 515. 
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Ookhale V V., m 4,,, m.d., his untime- 
ly death referred to, p. 438. 

(Jofcala, ErsQa’s early life spent in, 
p. 424. 

Qolapa in Eohkan, some aaorifioe, 
held, at m 1B68, p. 230. 

Goldstuoker, Dr , pp. 18, 114, 118, 126, 
128, 131, 141, 150, 157-160, 162, 168, 
173, 177, 178, 186, 199, 203, 350 , G., 
date of Patanjali, 2nd century B.C. 
aco, to, pp. 81, 113 G , Tavanain 
Fa^fini same as Menandros King of 
Baotria aco to, p. 108. G , CritKiue 
by Weber, on Papmi of, pp. U.5, 
125 , G , passage 'lha Puspamitram 
YajaySmah' not noticed by, p 116 , 
G., name Madhyamika miaunder- 
stood by, p. 119, G , Katyay ana as 
an eastern grammarian aco. to, 
p. 123, revie'w of his Panini and j 
His theory about Panini’s Techni- 
cal Terms, pp 496-510 and 496 fnl ; 
his passage on Bhasya on Panmi 
III. 3, 111, p. 212 , appreciation 
about his precise knowledge of 
Indian grammatical literature, p. 
499, his artioles on religious 
difficulties of Hindus in Westminis- 
ter Review, p. 510. 

Gonadda ( Gonarda, Gonda ), p. 123. 

Gonarda ( Gonadda, Gonda ) native 
place of Patafijeli, pp. 122, 123, O 
exact poBition of, unknown to North 
or North-west of Oudh, i6id , G. 
same as modern Gonda 20 miles 
from Oudh, ibid. 

Gonarda I, contemporary of Yudhis- 
thira, p. 366, Gonarda III, p. 367. 

Gonardiya ( Patanjali ), p. 506. 

Gonda, ( Gonadda, Gonarda ) town 
20 miles from Oudb, p. 123. 

Gonds, p. 387 

Gondophares (Indo-Fartbian king.) 
p 31 ; G (155 A. D.) his coins found 
at Seistan, Khanda^ar and the 
Western Punjab, p 32. 

Qopasvamin (name on charters), p. 55. 

Gorakhpur, coins of Wema-kadphises 
a Eusana prince even found at, p 
33, G. dst., pp 41, 46 
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Gorresio, his edition of RamSyapa, 
pp. 217, 218, 

Gotama, Anviksikl of VatsySyana's 
Nyayabhasya, is system of, p. 
328, G , p 393 , G. Dharma Sutras, 
pp. 408, 411 

Gotaml, mother of Gotamiputra SSta- 
karni grand-mother of PulumSyi, 
p. 38 , G , a Gotra name aoc, to Dr. 
Bublor, p 518 , G, as mother 
of Gotamiputra & Balairi epithet 
of her ( acc. to author), ibid 
Gotamiputra SStakarni, pp. 38, 516— 
518, Ujjayini invaded by, p. 29, 
G , Sakas Yavanas and Falha- 
vas beaten by, p. 30; G destroyed 
lineal successor of Nahapana.p. 30, 
G referred to in Nasik Insorip- 
tions, p. 8i; G Compared to 
ancient kings, p. 233,G. referred 
to in one of Nasik oave Insoriptions 
p 514 , G Vihvdyakura same as 
G. Eatakarpi aoo. to Smith, p. 515; 
O, great Nahapana conquered 
by, p. 516. 

Qotamiputasa, pp, 277 and fhl, 

Gotras, p, 378, 

Govardhana as Capital of SatavSbana 
race, pp, 38, 378 

Govinda, engraver of inscriptions at 
Gwalior and Mandasor, p. 42, 
Govindananda quoted, p. 75 fn 1. 
Govindasvamm, ( name on Charters ) 
p. 55. 

Gowja Agrahsra grant translated by 
Colebrooke, Colonel Eilis on, p, 
119 f, 

Grahamakba, p 321, 

Grhapatis, pp. 37, 38 
Grahastbas, division of BtShmanas 
pp 223, 225, 229. 

Grassmann, Rgveda translated by, 
from Roth's point of view, 397. 
Greco-Baotrian monarchy, Diodotus 
founder of, p 19 
Greco-Indian Kings, p. 20. 
Greco-Indians, p. 21 
Greek astronomy, p. 58 , G Chara 
oters, pp 27, 28, G. deities, p 48, 
G Geographers, p. 103, G Kings of 
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Baotriai PP 116, 117 , G-, legends, 
pp. 23. 28, 32, 34, G. letters, one 
legend in, on the obverse of coins, 
p, 21; G pantheon, emblems 
are figures of deities from the, 
on coins, p. 34 , G. princes, p 12. 

Greeks, pp. 3, 22, 32, 49, 466 , G.s 
called Yavanas by Indians for 
three centuries before Christian 
era, p. 178. 

Grhya-Parisiata, p. 313. 

Grhyasutras, pp. 53, 81, 225, 226 228, 
307, 322, 418, 420. 

Grierson, Dr , ref. to Kielhorn's note 
by, pp. 214, 215 , G., paper on some 
dialects of Hindi read by, and 
observations on Tulasidasa made 
by, at Vienna Congress, p. 342. 

Grimm's Law, p 377 

Grtsamada, p. 371 

Guimet, a French scholar present at 
Vienna Congress, p 342. 

Gujarat, pp. 63, 279, 521, Chronicles 
of Kings of O., p. 1 , G, one 
Sakhs MaitrSySnlya of Black 
Yayirveda in, p 222. 

Guna, pp. 143, 498 

Gunadhya, p 45. 

Gunda in Jamnagar State, inscription, 
at, p, 24. 

Guntur dst., ha ut 
Erspg in, p. 277 

Gupta, name of a p.,ace, p, 39, G, 
controversy re. the initial dates of, 
pp, 325, 336 

Guptas succeeding Eusanas, pp 29, 
35, 39, 40. 42, 49-51, 56. 282, 530. 

Gupta dynasty, pp 61, 111, 326, 374, 
413, 521 , G. era, pp. 40 157, 325, 327, 
374; G inscriptions, pp 48, 181 
fn 1 , G. period, p 61 , G princes, 
pp. 183, 408, G, Valabhi Era, 
( 326=645 A D, ) p 163. 

Gurjaras came from Pun]ab, p 414, 
G., Jackson on the origin of, p 528. 

Gurjjara copper plate translated by 
the author, p 85 , G , Eukura 
identified with, by Gen, Cunnin* 
gham, p. 237 f. 

Guru (teacher), p. 474. 


Quttal, Guttas (Guptas) of, p. 50. 
Guttas ( Guptas ) of Guttal, p. 50 
Gwalior, inscription at, p. 42 


Hagana ( Esatrapa ), p. 23. 

HagSmasa ( Esatrapa ), p. 23, 

Hala, his Sapta^atT, pp. 45, 165. 

Hall, Dr., pp. 47 fn3, 60, and fn.l, 
87fnl, 113 fn3, 299, H., Vijnana 
Bhksu praised by, p. 65. his 
edition of VasavadattS, p. 85 fn4, 
87 fnS, 91 fn6; H,, Copperplate 
grant mentioned by, Dhanika’s 
date 10th oen. aoo. to, p. 89 , his 
edition of DaSarupa, pp. 89 , fnl, 2, 
fn3 , his “Index to the Bibliography 
of Indian Philosophical systems, " 
pp 298, 299 fn2. 

Hammira, a Cohan Prince, p. 91. 

Han (root), pp. 209, 210. 

Hanuman, ref, to, in Mrccbakatika, 

p 88. 

Hardy, p. 259 fnl. 

Harida, Harihara at the junction of 
H. and TungabhadrS, p. 93, 

Harihara, at the junction of Tuhga- 
bhadrS and Harida, p 93 

Haripatha of Jnanesvara, p 324. 

Iljrisvamini, wife of Sanasiddha, p. 
46. 

Harltiputra SStakarni, inscriptions 
of, p. 38. 

Harivariiia, p 213. 

Harris Lord, p. 415. 

Harsacarita of Bapa, pp. 18,3, 289, 365, 
375, 521 , H., mention of EalidSsa 
ID, p 85, H , VasavadattS of Su- 
bandhu mentioned in, p. 87, 

Harsavardhana, patron of Bapa, p 
85 fnS , H. or Siladiiya, pp. 327, 
521 , H sovereign lord of UttarS- 
patha or Northern India, p. 366. 

Harsa Vikramaditya mentioned in 
Rajataran'gipl as sovereign ruling 
at UjjayinT, p. 376. 

Haryaksa set at naught work of 
Fatanjali aco.toBhartrhari, p, 184. 

UastinSpur, identified with Anagundi 
by Col. Ellis, pp 80, 120, H., Ma^ha 
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of Mandana Misra, a few miles 
from, tbtd, & 93 , H , olassical, far 
to the North, on the Ganges, p 93 
Haug Martin, p. 330 , H., Aitarcya 
BrShma^a edited by, reviewed 
by the antbor, pp. 480ff and fnl, 
482ff , hiB essays on Farsi Religion, 
p. 481. 

Havisba ( Susan i prince ), p. 33, 
Heaven, p. 66. 

Helen, her ravishment same as that 
of Sita, ( wrong analogy, ) p 386 
Hell i. e. ( the sun ) E4lios, <Or ) 

p. 388, 

Heliooles, son of Eucratides ( his 
reign 160, B. C to 150 B C ). p 1 9 
Heliodora, p. 337. 

Heliokles, a Bactro-Indian prince, p 
18f. 

Hellos, ( Greek name on coins ) p. 34 
Helios (Gr.) i, e. Hell (the sun) p. 388 
Hellenes, p. 390. 

Hemaeandra, his Abhidhana-CintS* 
mapi, p, 188 , H. gives m, ?IT, and 
for Skr ^rr, p. 246. 

Hemadri, minister of Mahadeva, a 
Yadava king of Devagiti, p 90 , H 
( Dana'Ehapda ), p 252 , H , bis 
Vedantakhanda, p. 298 
Heraklio ( Greek name on coins ), 
p. 34. 

Hermaens, name of a Greek prince on 
the obverse of coins of Eujula- 
Xadaphises (a Eusana prince) 
pp. 20, 33 

Hetu, ( reason ), p. 197 
Heya, (what is to be shunned), p 387. 
Hida, t. e. here in the inscriptions, 
p. 12 fnl 

HidarSja, (i. a. Eings about here ), 
p. 12 , H. a proper name, tbid fnl. 
Hlllebrandt, Prof , authorship of 
ArthaSastra attributed to school of 
Eaufilya and not to Canakya by, 
p. 328. ^ 

HimSlaya, pp. 10, 80 , H., Bodhisatto 
lived on the slopes of, p. 295. 
Hindi, paper on some dialects of, read 
by Grierson at Vienna Congress, 
P, 342, H., p. 385. 


Hmdu Eush, paper on dialects in, 
road by Frof Eubn at Vienna Con* 
gress, p. 343. 

Hindu law, p, 53 

Hindu States, p 80. 

Hindus, pp. 9, 19, 63. 

Hippooura, Baleocuros reigning at 
pp 515, 516 , H., viceroyalty of 
Anhrabhrtyas at, p 517. 

Hippostratus, p 20 

Hii'anyabdba same as Errannoboas, 
(another name of the Sona), p, 5. 

Hiranyagarbha, body of God called, 
p 77 

Hiranyakosi Vajurvedins, p. 225. 

Hiranyakesin sakha, p. 314. 

Hiranyakesin Siliras, p 482. 

Hitopadesa, edited by Dr. Peter 
Peterson, p, 535. 

Hitties, Eing of, treaty between, and 
Eing of Mitani pp, 94, 323 , H. in an 
inscription found in Asia Minor, 
p. 323 

Hiuen-tsang, Chinese pilgrim, pp. 3, 
53 fnl, 164, 276, 327, 521, Papini 
mentioned by H,, p. 163. 

Hoernie, Dr , of Calcutta present at 
Vienna Congress, p. 342, H. read 
his paper in English at Vienna 
Congress, i5ic2 , H. paper on an old 
Ms (written in ^Srada character) 
of a work on Arithmetic found at 
Bakkbala, North ofPanjab, read by, 
at Vienna Congress, pp. 343, 344. 

Holtzmann, A , p 405 

Hopkins, Frof , p 406. 

Howard, Mr, E. I , one of the earliest 
of Directors of Public Instructions, 
his views of Mahabharata, pp, 435, 
439. 

Hota repeating a Sastra, pp. 321, 485, 
486, 489-491. 

Htasva, p. 502. 

I Hrdroga t. e Hydroohdos (Gr.) name 
of a Zodia sign, p 388 

HrsTke^a, p 285. 

Hultzsoh, Dr., p 351. 

Hupa race, p. 42. 

Hupas or Huns, pp 41, 42, 178, 183 

Huns or Hanas, pp 41, 178, 183, 521 
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Huska, Turuska or Indo-Soythian 
lirinoe, pp, 165, 367. 

Hwan Thaang, Chinese traTeller, bis 
Chronology, pp. 85 & fn5, 103, 
104, H., Country about Ortoapan 
called Fo-li-shi-sa-tang-na by, p 
105 : H. calls central province of 
Pan]ab as Pa-la-fa-to, p 106 , H 
Chinese Pilgrim travelled in India 
i-om 629-645, p 366 

Hydraotes or RavT crossed bj 
Alexander, p. 105. 

Hydroobdos (Gr ) Hrdroga, name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 388. 


Iba river, p. 255. 

lobthy's (Gr.) i e Itthasi, name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 388 

Idam, pp. 149, 154 

Idealism, position of, p 69 , I. of 
Fichte, German Philosopher, com- 
pared with system of Eapila, p 70 , 
I,, subjective, of Fichte, p 71. 

Ilbert Bill, p. 354. 

Iinperfeot, its use, pp 108, 173, 174. 

India, pp. 3, 4, 6, 18, 20, 28, 36, 43. 
63, 64, 81, 99, 166, 278, 282 , I 
Northern, pp. 31, 167, 223 , I. 
Southern, unknown to Aryas of 
North in FSpim's time, p 162, I 
followers of Black Yajurveda ir, 

p. 222. 

Indian Aryans, p, 62 ; I. astronomers, 
p. 58 

Indisohe Studien of Weber, author's 
paper appeared in, p 115 

Indo-Bactrian dynasty, 177 

Indo-Baotrian princes, pp. 177, 182 

Indo-Farthiaus or Fahlavas, succed- 
ed Sakas and Esatrapas, pp, 31, 35 

Indo-Farthian or Fahlava dynasty, 
p. 33. 

Indor m Bulandshahr district, in- 
scription at, pp, 41, 44 

Indo-Scythian or Turuska princes, 
Eaniska, Huska and Suska, p. 167 , 
I. called Sakas in Bajatarangini, 
p 178 


Indra, invocation to (on inscriptions), 
p 38 , I , Asura epithet applied to, 
p. 94 , I., called Asura-han ibid, 
L, invoked by Eing of Mitani, ibid, 
I., p. 95, 

Indrajit, p. 386 

Indus or Sindbu, p. 20 , I. Baranas or 
Varanas, name of a place on right 
bank of, p 105. 

Inscriptions of some £bhlra prince 
at Nasik, p. 414, I, of Gotamiputra 
I Nos 25 and 26, p. 231, I. of G., 

I Dsavadata and private individuals 
ibid, I. of G. No. 26, pp 231-32 , its 
Sanskrit rendering, pp. 234, 235, 
Its English translation, pp. 235-237 , 
Notes onit, pp. 237-239; No. 26 A, 
pp. 239-240, Its Sanskrit rendering, 
p. 212; Its English translation, pp, 
242-243, Notes on it, pp, 243-244; 
No. 25, pp. 244-245; its Sanskrit re- 
ndering, pp. 249-250, Its translation, 
pp. 250-251; Notes on it, pp. 252- 
253; I, of private individuals. Nos 
6, 3, 27, 4, 15, 2, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 21, 22, 24, pp. 265-275 , f of 
Usavadata, Nos 17, 19, 18, 16, 14, 
p. 231, No. 17, p 253 , its English 
translation, pp 253-254; Notes on 
It, pp 254-256 , No, 19, p 253 , its 
English translation, p. 257; Notes on 
it, p 257, No. 18, pp 252-253, its 
Sanskrit rendering, p 260 , its tran- 
slation ibid: Notes on it, p. 261, 
No, 16, p 261 , Its Sanskrit render- 
ing, p. 262, its English translation 
ibid, Notes on it, p. 263 , No. 14, 
pp. 263, 264 , Its translation p. 264, 
Notes on it, ibid 
Iran North, p. 99. 

Iranians, Devas stigmatised by, p. 
97. 

Isa ITpamsad (3), Asuryah in, p. 97 , 
I.. 100 fnl. 

Isi (Ksi), p. 295. 

Isti, p 194. 

Istis (supplementary rules), p. 141. 
Istis (sacrifices), p. 230. 

Isvara (or God), pp. 216, 284; bis 
manifestations Fara, Vyuho, Vib- 
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bars, AntarySmin and Area, 

pp. 384, 385. 
isvaradatta, p, 29 

Isvarakrspa, author of Earikas on 
Samkhya Philosophy, pp. 59, 60, 65 
327, 410. 

Italians, p, 390 
Iti, p 237, 

ItihSsa, p. 32S. 

ItihSsah (Br Up ), p. 419. 

Itibasas, made use of, by Anti- 

quarians, p 102 , T.s, p. 513 
f-tsing, a Chinese pilgrim, pp. 3, 167 
I , p. 37, his statement viz. bfaha- 
hhSsya is a com on Xa4ika is 
absurd, p 157 f; bis confusion of 
Vartika Sutras and Easika, p. 158 
Itthasi t e. lobtby's name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 388. 

Ivullee, inscription in a temple at, 
pp. 85, 90 fn 1. 


Jabbalpore, pp 17, 34, 37 
Jackson Mr , A. M. T , I C. S,, p. 
407 ; J., obituary notioe of , bis 
literary 'work, pp. 528, 529 , bis 
correct idea about the nature ot 
PurSpas, p. 528 , his essay on 
method in the study of Indian 
Antiquities, p, 529; appreciation 
of hiB literery trork, his modest 
and sobce nature, ibtd, 

Jacobi, Prof., pp. 368, 405 , J., Artba- 
sSstra production of CSnakya or 
Vispugupta aoc. to, p. 328 ; J. of 
Kiel, present at Vienna Congress, 
p. 341; J. paper on Jainism 
read by, at Vienna Congress, p. 343, 
J, Ludwig, Boat assembled at 
Vienna, compared to Rsis assembl- 
ed at Janaka’s Mithils in 
author’s Verses sung at Vienna 
Congress, p. 347. ^ 

Jagaddhara, his com on MSlatl- 
MSdhava, p 74 fn2, 338. 

Jagadlsa, Bhatpoarya, author ot 
JggadilSi com , p. 317. 

Jagadlsi com of Jagadlsa Bbat@- 
o8rya, p. 317. 


Jaimini, pp. 58, 91, 224 & fnl, 41^ 
419. 

Jama inscriptions, p. 47 ; J. objects 
of worship p, 35 
Jamas, pp 25, 59, 293, 411 
JainisiF, p. 88, 292, 477. 

Jains, chronicles written by, p. 1. 
Jaitra, his sons Ersna and bfabadeva, 
P 398 

Jaitrapala, p. 298. 

Jamadagnas, p. 310 
Jambudvipa, p 13. 

Jambuvatijaya, Fanim spoken of as 
author o f, m a verso of RSjasekhara. 
this tradition, author of J. aud 
Astadbyay! are same, to be rejected, 
p. 164. 

Jamitra i e. Diametron, p 388. 
Jamnagar State, p. 24 
Jauaka, King of Mithila, pp. 346, 347, 
Janamejaya, sou of Parlksit, Sarpa- 
Satra instituted by, pp 79, 120, 
423 ; bis grant of land on 
Copper-plates, p 79, J„ Asva- 
medba ‘Jagg’ ( Horse-saorifioe) 
held by, p 80 , J mentioned in 
Aitareya Brahman a, pp. 81, 85 , 
J. mentioned m Jhanesvarl, p. 90 , 
J. referred to in grant, p. 92. 
JanSrdana (god Krsqa) pp. 42, 44, 
212 . 

Jane, p 176 
Jane Grey, lady, p. 357 
Jaratkaru, bia aon ArtabhSga, p. 7, 
Jasavantrao Gopalrao of Fatap, sis 
FSnoaratra-SaihhitBB exist in tbs 
library of, p. 290. 

Jasdan in Eathiawad, p 25. 

JatS, illustrated, pp. 32^ 236 ; J, defi* 
ned, pp. 227, 228. 

JStaka, pp. 37, 296, 297. 

JStaka stones in Fah literature, p 
407. 

Jatakas, Fall stones called, p. 401, 
Jaugadin Ganjam, Asoka Insonp* 
tions at, pp. 10, 11. 

JayadSman ( son of Castana, a 
Esatrapa), pp. 34, 25, 28. 
Jayadharasa (i.e NMphorou) middle 
word in coins, p. 20. 
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Jayaditya, author of Easika (or Vrtti- 
Sutra) aoo to I-tsing, p. 153. 

Jayadratha, killed by Arjuoa, ref to, 
in Eadambarl, p. 86. 

Jay ante, pp 306-309. 

Jayapida, ref. to, in Bajatarangipi, 
pp. 166, 167. 

Jayapur, p. 304. 

Jews, p. 378. 

Jinendra, p. 301. 

Jituma > e. Didymos name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 387, 

Jiva, fire kinds of, nitya, mukta, 
kevala, mumuk^u baddha, p. 284, 
J. (animal spirit), ibid. , J. p , 288 

Jlradaman, son of Damaghsada (Ma- 
bSksatrapa), p. 25. 

Jnana, pp. 66, 68, 69, 285, 288, 289. 

JnSnadeva, p. 324. 

JnanamSrga, pp 293, 419. 

JnSnSmctasara-Samhita (PanoarStra 
8.), p 290 

JnSnayoga (Upaya), pp. 285, 286 

JnSnesrara, author of JnSnesyari, 
Marathi oom. on Bbagavadglts, 
pp. 90, 324. 

JfiSnesTarl, work of Jnanesvara, 
Marathi com. on Bhagaradgita, 
pp. 90, 324. 

Jngtrkas, Mahavira of the race of, 
p. 298 

John, pp. 175, 176, 179. 

Johnson, edited Rambler, p. 130. 

Jolly, Prof, of Wurzburg present at 
Vienna Congress, p 341 , J. compar- 
ed to Eahoda in author's Verses 
sung at Vienna Congress, p. 347 ; 
J., a Tagore Law-Lecturer, p. 408. 

Jowett, Prof., author introduced to, by 
Prof. S. Owen, author's master, p, 
338. 

Juka I. e. Zygdn ( Or. ) name of a 
Zodiao sign, p. 387. 

Julien M., Pa-Ia-fa-to, transcribed as 
Farrata by, p, 106 

JumnS ( Vamuna ), pp, 10, 11, 18, 20, 
177. 

JunSgadh, a fortress in EathiawSd 
pp, 23, 44, , J. inscription at, dated 
72, pp. 24, 25, 41, 514, 515. 

Junnar, inscription at, pp. 30, 31. 


Juska, Tuiuska or Indo-Scythian 
prince, pp. 165, 367. 
Jyotirvidabharana, p. 376. 

Jyotis, pp 224 and fu 1, 226. 


Ea ( PrajSpati), p. 215. 

Kabul, valley, copper coins found in, 
p. 33; E. remarkable for fine grapes 
p. 104, E. river, Suvastu or Swat, 
branch of, p. 104. 

EaoohhSdi group, (PSpini IV 2. 133) , 
p. 104 

Eadambari, pp. 150, 343, 369; E. 
of BSpa, referring to Mbh. and 
several characters in Mbh., p. 86. 
E edited by Dr. Peter Peterson, 
pp. 183, 525 

Kadphises, p. 49. 

Eabaum, inscription at, pp. 41, 
47, 

Eahlenburg hi‘ll near Vienna, p. 345. 

Eaboda, Jolly compared to, in 
author's Verses sung at Vienna 
Congress, p. 347. 

Eaimfcarya ( attendance), p. 284. 

Eaivalya ( PurusBrtba ) p. 286, 

Saiyata, his gloss on MababbBsya, 
pp. 109& fn 1, 125, 128, 134, 138 fnl, 
140, 187, 189, 198, 203, 204, 214, 
215, 216 & fn 1, 291, 496, 500, 504, 
505, 506, 508, 509. 

Eskakharaparikas, tribes, p. 39, 

EalaoQri, family of this name reigned 
in Cedi (country about Chattisgarh) 
p. 414, E. dynasty, p, 521. 

Ealamba, a city p 307. 

Ealhana, chronicler of Ea^mir, pp. 
165, 166, 167, 367, 368, 376. 

ESlidgsa, pp 20, 51, 52, 61, 165, 182, 238, 
371, 374, 376, bis M&lavikSgni- 
mitra, Agnimitra son ofPnsyamitra, 
Its hero, p. 17 , E. said to have 
composed ESrifkas in the name of 
Isvarkrspa, p. 60 , E. mentioned in 
Harsaoarita of BSpa, p. 85, E. 
mentioned in the Inscription at 
Iwullee, ibid , his Meghadnta 
p. 86 ; his MalavikSgmmitra 
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refers to Fuspamitra, p. Ill fn3 , 
E. placed in 1st, een aoo. to some 
traditions, p. 164. 

Ealiyuga, White Yajurreda, (Vajasa- 
neya) alone in latter part of, 
aoo. to Agni PurSpa, p. 222 , K, 
Period of Bgveda as early as bogin- 
ing of, (310 IB C.) p 320, E, p 347 

Ealki, king who will overthrow 
Mleoohas, pp 222 & fn2, 301 

Ealpa, p. 15, 

Ealpa Sutras, pp 228, 230 , E , of 
AivalSyana, p. 226. 

Ealpataru, same as Ved3ntakal- 
pataru, pp 298-300. 

Ealpee, victory over General 
Windham by mutineers at, p, 467, 

Earns, ( or desire) Marais spoken as, 
p. 6 , E. invoked in Av. IX. 2. 17, 
18, p. 95 , E ( Purusartha ), p. 286 

Eama, E B., Institute, ereoted in his 
name by Sukhadwala, his friend, p. 
330. 

ESmandaka, mention of Eaufilya’s 
work by, p. 328. 

Eamarspa, p. 39. 

Eamasiitra of Vatsyayana, earliest 
notioe of Eautilya’s work in, p. 328 , 
E. of Vatsyayana later than 
Euntala S3takarni Satavahana 
p. 329. 

Eamboja, p. 12. 

Eambojas, pp. 54, 134. 

Eaifasa, pp. 174, 177, 209, 211, 212. 

Eaihsavadha, p, 209. 

Eapada, his Sutras, pp, 224 & fnl, 393 

ESnohi, p. 38. 

Eandali, of Sridhara, p. 299 

Eanheri, insoriptions at, pp. 38, 515, 
516. 

Eaniska, pp 34, 47. 118, 368, 413, Sc 
fat, 520 , E., the first prince of 
Eusana family, pp 29, 33 ; E,, coins 
of, p. 35 , E patro<] of Northern 
Buddhists, ibid , E later than 1st 
century, ibid , E, , Asvaghosa 
contemporary of, p 60. , & Indo- 
Soythic king, pp. 116, 117, E. called 
Turuskas in BajatarangipT, p 178 , 
bis date about 200 A. D., p, 413 , 


Turuska or Indo-Scythian prinoe 
considered by some as fbunder 
of Saka era, pp. 165, 167, 367, E 
as the immediate successor of 
Eadphises II (called Wema or 
Hima Eadphises ) acc. to Smith, 
p 519. 

Eaniska dynrsty, p. 327. 

Kano], (Eanau]) Yasovarman, sove- 
reign of, conquered byitLaliluditya, 
p. 368 , E , capital of Gurjaras, 
p 414. 

Eant, hiB philosophy, pp 74, 334 

ESpva recension of BrhadSranyako- 
panisad, p 100. 

Eapvas, pp 119, 228, 515 , E. s'akha 
of, p. 372 

Eanvayana dynasty, p 513 

Kapvayanas, following Sungas, p. 17, 
Satavahana dynasty succeeded 
E.s, acc toFucapat, p 31, E, p. 
518. 

E3palikesvara, terrific form of Siva, 
p. 45. 

Eapila, pp. 65, 71, 289, 393 , E. sons of 
Sagara burnt by, p 64, E. of 
Vispu ( Gita I 3, II, 7 ) tbid , E 
author of SSmkhya system ibid , 
E, Samkhya Fravacana (collection 
of Sutras ) ascribed to , bis philo- 
sophy, p. 65 f , hiB system com- 
pared with Idealism of Fichte, pp. 
69, 70, his idealism, p 73, E, 
metaphysics of Budhism derived 
from, pp. 72, 74. 

Eapi^ayani, name of wine derived 
from Eapisi (same as Eapisena) in 
Fanini, IV. 2. 99, p 104 

Eapisene, kingdom of Afghanistan 
known as, by Greek and Boman 
geographers, p 103, E acc to 
Ewan Tbaang Eia-pi-sbe, ibid. 

Eapisi ( same as Eapisene ) in Fanini 
IV 2 99, p 104. 

Earabaoek, Pro , read a report on pa- 
leograpbical results etc at Vienna 
Congress, p. 344. 

Earambba, p. 492. 

Earhad, ref. to, in MahabhSrata, 
p. 387. 
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Eankas of I^varakrsna on Saitikbya 
Philosophy in Arya metre, pp 60, 
65, 327, 410. 

Xarkasvamin, name of a Bhasyakara 
on Sutras p. 55 

Xarla, oare temple at, p. 38 , E. 
oaves, insoriptioQs at, p. 30 , E 
insoriptioDS at, p. 412 

Karma ( deeds ], pp 7, 8, 287. 

Karmadhar^HrSi pp. 502. 

KarmakSn^a i e. Vedic religion 
(effectual blow to, at the hands of 
Buddhits generally but of Asoka 
particularly ), p. 16. 

KarmamSrgai pp. 293, 419. 

Karmayoga, (Upaya), p. 285, 

Karmikas, p. 37. 

KarsSpana, pp 257, 258, 260, 273 

Kartipura, p. 39. 

KabT, Ajatalatru, king of, ( Eauaita- 
kibrahmanopanisad ), p. 292. 

Eaaia, image of Buddha at, p. 46, 

Es^ika Vrtti, pp. 1S8, 182 fnl, 189, 192^ 
215 , E., an old com. on Fanini's 
Sutras, p 351. 

Eg^mir, MStrgupta, king of, p. 50 ; E., 
pp. 166, 167 , E , paper on dialects 
of, and Hindu Eusb, read by Frof, 
Kuhn, at Vienna Congress, p. 343, 

ESsyapa, pupil of Buddha, author of 
Abhidhamma, p. 76 , E. same as 
Caspian, (wrongly traced), p 377. 

Eata, p. 152. 

Eatak, pp. 10, 11, 

Eatha, his Dhatma & Grhya Sutras 
p, 53. 

Eatha school. Vinayaka S3nti in 
Yajuavalkya Smrti agrees with 
sQtras of, p. 408. 

Eatha Upanisad, VI. 14 p. 7 , E pp. 
62 fnl, 150, 410. 

Eathavate, Abaji Vishnu, theSanskrit 
Scholar, friend of author, p. 231 

Eatbiawad, pp 11, 22, 25, 27, 41, 48, 
103 , E. Girnar in Asoka Inscrip- 
tions at, p. 10 , E. ( or Surastra ), 
p 23 , E. inscription in, p. 39 , E. 
coins and Inscriptions found in, 
p. 514. 

Eathiaw3d MalwS, p. 22, 28. 


E3ty3yana. pp 121 fn 1, 128, 129,133, 
136, 138-141, 142-147, 157, 160, 161, 
173. 176, 178, 209, 210, 211 fn 1, 230, 
.372, 374, 393, 509, E.’s VSrtika, 
pp 83, 108 , E 's rule on Lat, p. 109 
fn 1 , E eastern grammarian aoo 
to Dra Weber and Goldstuoker, p. 
123, E. a Ddksinatya (Southerner,) 
pp 124, 134, his work is edition 
of FSnini with notes, explanatory, 
critical and supplementary, p. 147 , 
E. explains, supports, amends, 
finds fault with and supplements 
Sutras of FSmni, ibid ; E , names 
of places in Southern India inserted 
by, in his emendation of Sutras, 
p 161 f , E.’s Sarvanukrama, p, 304. 

Eauravas, pp. 418, 424. 

Eaiirpya i. e. Scorpios (Gr ) name of 
a Ziodiac sign, p. 388. 

Eau^ikas, kinsmen of VisvSmitra, 
p.422. 

Eausitaka, p. 418. 

Eausitaki BrShmapa, p. 482. 

Eausitakibr^hma^opanisad, p. 292. 

Eautilya, mention of his work first 
in EamasSstraof Vatsyayana, then 
by Esmandaka, Dsndin, and BSna 
in their works, p, 328 genuineness 
of E.’s Arthasastra ,ihd, E , p. 329 

ESvyapraka^a, quotations from, in 
Sarvadarsanassmgraha p, 91 , E , p. 
318. 

Kelts, p. 390. 

Eendrn t. e. Edntron (Gr.), p. 388. 

Edntron (Gr.) t e. Eendra, p. 388. 

Kerala, p 39, 

Eeralaputa or Eetalaputa, p. 11. 

Eern, Dr., on Yavanas, p, 116 E. on 
Madhyamika, in his preface to Br- 
hat-Samhita edited by, p 119, E., 
p. 131, his edition of Varahami- 
hira, p. 177 fn2, E, of Leyden not 
present at Vienna Congress, p 342 

Ee^ava, pp. ^5, 328. 

Eesavasvumin name of Bhasyakura 
on Sutras, p, 55. 

Eetalaputa, or Eeralaputa, p. 11. , 

Kerala, p. 286. 

Eevala JIva, p. 284. 
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Eevalis (t e perfect individuals acc 
to Jamas), p 23. 

Ebagarata, p 278; E race eztermi- 
oatedby Gautamiputra, pp. 280, 2si 

KhakharSta, race of, no remnant 'eft 
of, by OotamiputraSatakarpi, p 30 
E., same as EsaharSta Nahapdna, 
P.514. 

Ehalsi, near the sources of the Jumna 
Asoka Inscriptions at, pp '0, 11 

Ehandahar, coins of Gondophare. 
found at, p 32 . Copper Coins faun,' 
at K , p. 33. 

EhapdakbSdya work of Brahma- 
gupta, com of Amaraja on it 
p. 37A 

EbSpdava forest, p. 98. 

Ebara, p. 25. 

Etaaramostis, (name of Northern 
Esatrapa ), p. 22 , E.’s coins, p 23 

Ebarostha, p. 27 

Ebarosthi, pp. 22, 32 , E. Character if 
Asoka Inscriptions at Shahb 
garhi and Mansesahra, p 11 E 
of some coins, pp 18 19, E . cue 
legend m, on the reverse of oors- 
p. 21 , E . pp, 23, 27. 

Ebarosthi legend, pp. 28, 34. 

Ehsbathrapa (Persian for Ksatrap i) 
ordinarily Satrap, p. *2 

Eia-pi-she t f. Kapisene aoc to 
EwanThsang, p 104. 

Elcakas, ofuoers of Eing Virata, rif 
to, in Vasavadatta p. 87, 

Eielhoin, Dr., pp 150, 151, 161 fn 1 
188, 189, 207, 215, 216 fn 1, 317, 340 
350, 351, 402, 496, 524, 525, his 
edition of Mahabhasya, Vol II, 
pp.108 fnl, 136, 182 fnl, 205, 
bis article, p. 141fnl , E , 
an article of, m Vienna Oriental 
Journal pp. 148, 149 , ref to his 
note by Dr. Grierson, p. 214 , E of 
Gottingen attended Vienna Con- 
gress, p. 341 , E Jompared to 
Sakala in author’s Verses sung at 
Vienna Congress, p 347. 

Eiibdama Mum, death of Pandu, 
caused by the curse of, p. 86. 

EirspSvali of Udayanai p. 299, 

4 


Eiratarjunlyn of Bharavi baaed on 
Mbh. Story, _i'. 89 ; K. quoted in 
Faddhafi of Slmgadhara, p. 92 

Eolhapiir, inscriptiors found at, p. 30; 
E , coins found at, pp 516. 517. 

Somaro, (Greek name on ooins) p. 34. 

Eona, i. c. Krouos, (Gr ) p 388. 

Eonga-Desa-Carita, a Tamil Chro- 
niote in the Mackenzie Collection 
Samkara referred to in, p 88. 

Kong^ni MahSdhiraja tenth Eing 
after Vikrama I and third 

before Tirn Viicrama II, p 88. 

Eosala, p 39 

Eotah, inscription from, p. 186 fnl. 

Erama, illustrated, pp. 225, 226 , E. 
defined, p 227 E , p 228. 

Enos ( Gr )i e. Eiiya name of a 
Zodiao sign, p 387. 

Enya i. e. Enos ( Gr ) name of a 
Zodiac sign, p 387. 

Eronos (Gi ) i e Kona, p. 388. 

Ersna Dharanikoi situated on, in 
Guntur dst , p. 277 E , sacrifices on 
the banks of river p 431. 

Ersna (VSBude-n) pp 83, 90, 210-212, 
288, 289, 291, 293, 301, 411 , E. re- 
storing Farlksit to life, ref. to, in 
Eadambarl, p 86 , K worshipped 
ts God in Paiaujali's time, p. 212 ; 
K., incarnation of, p 285 , E , cele- 
bration of the birth of God, p. 322 , 
E Brahmanio hero-god admitted 
by Jamas very early aoc. to 
Jacobi, p 343 , K. mentioned by Am- 
ara among the synonyms of VIsnu, 
p.406, his early life spent in 
Ookula, p 424 _ 

Ersna, earliest prince of SStavShana 
dynasty, p 30 , E. of Andhrabhrtya 
dynasty, p. 514, 

Epspa Dvaipayaua ref to, in VepI* 
saibbara, p. 89 

Ersna Raya, a king of Vijayfinagara 
about 1521, p 80 

Eisnaraja, pp 278, 379, 281 , E. of 
Satavahana race, p 277 , date 
of his aooession, 2 A. D , p. 380 , 
Mabadeva, his brother both, sons 
of Jaitca, p. 298. 
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EfiaharataNabapEna called Ksatrap 
or Satrap, p, 278. 

Xsanika (momeDtary), p S. 

Esapanaka, p. 374. 

Esatrap (Satrap) same as EsabarJta 
Nahapana, p. 373. 

Esatrapa or Mahaksatrapa (title) pp 
21, 24, 514 , E, an inferior title to 
Mahaksatrapa (a superior title), i> 
24, a list of E. princes oocurring 
on the coins and in inscriptions, p. 
25f.;E, p. 30. 

Esatrapa family, fortunes of, p 28 
Esatrapas, pp. 23, 27, 28, 41, 519, E s 
belonging to Saka race, p 22 E s 
( Northern ) as Viceroys of the 
Saka kings in the beginning, tbid, 
E.s of Eathiatrad, Malwa, p 
23, E s northern and southern, as 
independent hordes of Sakas, acc 
to Smith, p. 519 
Esatriya girls, p. 369 
Esatnyas, pp. S3, 292, 399, E a as ori- 
ginal possessors of knowledge, and 
Brahmans as learners, p 292. 
Esaudrakyas ( pi. Esudrakas ), 
p. 106. 

Esemendra, Aucityalamkara of, 
p. 186 fn. 1. 

Esetrajna, p. 410 

Esudrakas ( i. e Oxydrakm ) tr.bo 
of Punjab, p, 106 
Eubera, p. 328. 

Euhn Prof., of Munioh present at 
Vienna Congress, p. 341, E, paper 
on dialaots of Easmir and Hindu- 
Eiish read by, at Vienna Congress, 
p 343. 

Eujala-kapsa or kasa name on the re- 
verse of coins of Eujala-kadph'ses 
( a Eusana prinoe ), p 33. 
Eujnla-Eadphises ( Eusana prince ), 
p. 33. 

Eukura, called Eiuobelo by Buien 
Thsang, identified with Gurjjira 
by Gen. Cunnimgham, p 237f. 
Eulaipa, son of SuvisEkha (minister of 
Budradaman ), p 24. 

Eulira (j;frr)orc of the names of 
twelve Zodiac signs, its Greek 


equivalent not given by the author 
through oversight, p. 387. 

Eumaragupta, pp 46, 47, 49, 206, E, 
successor of Candragupta 11. p. 41 
E. ( performed horse sacrifice ), 
p. 43. 

EumSrila, ( or °bhatta ) a great Mi- 
mamsaka writer of Vartika on Bha- 
sya of Sabaraavamin, pp 58, 293, E, 
Asvalayana-Qrhya-Earika, attri- 
buted to, p 306 , his Vartikas , 
p. 319, E , Bhavabhuti pupil of 
p. 374. 

Eunda, construction of, p. 230. 

Eunjara-Ghata, pp. 219, 220, 

Euntala, p. 165; E. SStakarni Sata- 
vahana, Vatsyayana later than, his 
date 1st, B C., p. 329. 

Eurus, pp. 291, 405, story of E.s, p 82, 
E s, referred to, by Patanjali, pp 
84, 404. 

Euruksetra mentioned inMeghaduta, 

p 86. 

Eurupanoalas ( i e country about 
Thanesar, Mathura, Delhi and 
Agra), p. 346 

Eusana, name of a family, p. 29, E 
dynasty after Indo-Fartbian or 
Fablava dynasty, p. 33. 

ELsana-Gupta period, Smrtis referred 
to, p 53 

Eusana dates, p. 60, E dynasty, 
p 520, E princes, p. 36, E, succes- 
sors of Wema-Eadphises, p, 49 

Eusanas, pp. 29, 34, 35, 39, 40, 49, 413 
519. 

Eushana prinoe III, p. 413. 

EuBulaka( surname borne by Liaka 
and Fatika), p 22. 

Eusumpura or Fs^aliputra, p. 178. 

Euvalayfinanda, p 318. 


Laksmapa, p. 406 
LaksmI, p. 4t2 

LaksmI Samhita (Fanoaratra S ) pi 
290. 

Lalitaditja, Yasovarman, Sovereign 
of Eano] conquered by, p. 368. 
Lanka, p. 239. 
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La»Bea, Fcof, pp 19 fnl, 20fnl, L., 
Menandros became king about 144 
B, C. aoo. to, p 108, his wrong view 
about Fospamitra, 111 fn3 , L on 
date of Menandros, p, 113 and ful, 
L. on date of Faladjali, p 113 fn4, 
bis ohronologjr, p 114, L., Indo-Ba- 
otrian dynasty became extinct lu 
B,C. 85, aoo, to, p 177 
Lat ( present tense ), pp. 108, 115, 130 
LSfa, name of Gujrat given to the pro- 
vince of, p. 414 

Law-books, metrical, or Smrtis, p 53 
Lekhakas (professional writers), p 37 
Leland, Mr., an American gentleman 
present at Vienna Congress, langua- 
ges of Gipsies as bis special study 
p. 342 , L , paper on Gipsy language 
read by, at Vienna Congress, p, 344. 
Ldon ( Gr. ) i. e Leya, name of a 
Zodiao sign, p. 387. 

Leumann, Prof , Ernest of Strassburg, 
present at Vienna Congress, p. 341, 
his appreoiation of Dr Peterson’s 
work iQ Jam literature, p. 535 , 
his remarks on the work of Dr 
Buhler, p. 536. 

Lewis, Sir George Cornwall, p, 481. 
Leya i. e. Leon (Gr ) name of a 
Zodiao sign, p. 387 
Liaka, p. 22 

Lignana, an Italian scholar, present 
at Vienna Congress, p 342. 

Lila, p, 284 
Lilavati, p, 315. 

Linganusasane, p 231. 

Liiiga PurSna, creation referred to, 
in, pp. 56, 407 

Lion Pillar at Matbura, p 23 
Lokasastr, temple of, p. 46 
LokSyata, p. 338, 

London, p 332 
Louvre, pp. 339, 340 
Ludwig of Prague, preb|nt at Vienna 
Congress, p 341 , L Rost, Jacobi 
assembled at Vienna compared 
to Bsis assembled at Janaka's 
Mitbila in author's Verses sung at 
Vienna Congress, p 347 , L , 
Bgveda translated by, from Botb's 


point of view to a certain extent, 
p. 397. 

T.umbini grove, visited by Adbka, 
Sakyamiim born in, p. 13. 
[.uthuanians, p. 390 
Lysias, p. 19. 


Maodonell, Dr., of Oxford, present at 
Vienna Congress, p. 342. 

Macedonia, p. 12. 

Macedonian (yoke), p 5. 

Mackenzie Collection, Samkara men* 
tiooed in Xonga-Dosa-Carita, a 
Tamil Chronicle in the, p. 88. 

Mackichan, Dr , Vice-Chancellor of 
Bombay University, p 427, 

Madharipntra Sakasena, p. 30 ; M., 
later than Pu]umay], p. 514 ; M., 
p. 517. 

Madhava, pp. 65, 76 , M., author of 
Sarvadardana Saihgraha, p. 64 , M„ 
author of Sariikara-Vijaya, p. 92 & 
fi]2,’ his com. on FarSsara, p. 303. 

Madhva, p. 409. 

Madhva, p. 293. 

Madhyamas, p. 134. 

M adbyamika, pp, 18, 182, 184, 

Madhyamika school, p 58, M., Budhi- 
stic works of, p 409 

Madbyamikas, pp. 73, 74, 76, & fnl, 
108, 116, 117, M.s, name misunnder- 
stood by Weber and Goldstuoker, 
p 119. 

Mddhyandina Recension of Brhada- 
ranyakopanisad, p, 100 , M. Sakha, 
pp. 223, 372. 

Madbyandinas, pp. 228, 372 

Madrakas, tribes, p 39 

Madras, Sakala, capital of, p 106. 

Madras Presidency, p 277. 

Magadba, pp 42, 56, 518, M , Patall* 
putra capital of, p 111. 

Magadha Church, p 14, M Samghs, 
a tablet inscription addressed to, 
P. 11 

Magas of Cyrene. (Maka), died 258 
B.C.p 12 f. 

Magha, his ^isupSlavadha, based on 
Mbh. story, p, 89. 
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MahSbharata, pp 4S, 57, 63, & fn 3, 
64, 105, 234 & fnl, 291, 292, 348, 365, 
368, 369, 372, 395, 398, 400, 403, 405, 
406, 410, 419, 420, M ( Anusasana ) 
p. 54 ; M , Santi and AnusSaanika, 
books of, p. 9 , M Saoti Parra, pp. 
69 fn2, 387, M., date of, pp 79-93, 
119; M, serpent sacrifice he’d by 
Janamejayadeeonbed in, p. 79, old- 
ness of this epic, aoo. to Hindu belief 
p. 80, M. written after 1521 A.D 
aoo. to grant, p, 80, speoifio proofs 
re. its antiquity, p 81; M., name of, 
occurs in Adralayana Grhya SQtra 
III 4 4., p. 82, M., ref. to, in Banas 
Xadambarl, p. 86, M , story of, com- 
plete in Banas time, p, 87, M , many 
allusions to, in Snbandbu's Vasava- 
datta, tbid, M. misquoted in 
blraobakatika, p 88, M., story of, 
base of Yenisambara, p. 89 ; M,, 
praised in Jfianedvarf, p. 90, M 
quoted often in Danakhanda of 
HemSdri’s work, ibid , M., ref. to, in 
Sarvadar^anasamgraba, p 91 ; M , 
quoted in com on Pars4ara by 
S3y ana, i&id, M , quoted in Faddbati 
of Sarngadhara, p 93, M , quoted 
in works of Fanini, etc of 5th cen 
B. C. down to Sarngadhara of 14th 
cen. A, D, tbid, its antiquity 
e^stablisbed, tbid , M„ mention of 
SSkala as capital of Madras in, p. 
162, M., names of Earad & Supara, 
Maratha towns, occur in, p. 387 , 
M., mentioned by AsralSyana and 
FSnini, existed in Fatanjali's time, 
p. 404, M., Vyasa anothor of, p 419, 
M , language, period, grammar, 
contents, etc, of, pp, 422-426, M , 
mention of, by Papini and by 
A4ral3yana, p. 423 , M, represents 
speeob of Indian Aryans ( period 
later than Fanini & YSska ), ibid , 
M. Frospeotus prepared by Mr. 
IJtgikar, p. 424 , M. code of morals 
embodied in, p. 477, 

MabSbhSsya, a com. on Fanini by 
Patanjali, pp 61, 81, 108, 113, 114, 
124, 126, 133-138, 140, 141 & fn2. 


148, 149, 151, 154, 157, 158, 160 
164-1B7, 168 fn2, 171,173,181,183- 
185, 205, 207, 212, 291, 296, 297, 316, 
317, 328, 387, 403, 496-498 ; M. refers 
to Fusyamitra, p. 17; M., Asura in, 
p. 95, M., study of, revived by Can- 
draoarya in 3rd cen., p 167 , M , 
called an Arsagrantha by Bhnrtr- 
hari, p. 184 ; M., no mention of 
obsraoters of Bamayana in, p, 
406. 

Mababhojas, p. 37. 

Mabadeva, a Yadava king of 
Devagiri, p. 90, M., brother of Baja 
Krsna, both, sons of laitra, p. 298. 

MahEkala, temple of (Siva) in Ujja- 
yinl, mentioned in Sana's Xadam- 
barl, pp 1 6, 369. 

MahEkantara, p. 39 

Mabaksatrapa, a superior title to 
Esatrapa ( an inferior one ), pp, 21, 
22, 24, 515. 

Mabaksatrapa dynasty, exterminated 
by Guptas in 310 or 311 Saka, p, 29. 

Mahaksatrapas, pp. 27-29, 

Mabam3tras or Governors, p. 14. 

Mahanaman, Buddha image set up by, 
P. 46. 

Maharaja or Great Eing, Yonones 
represented as, p. 28 , M., title of 
Gupta and bis son Ghatotkaoa, 
p 39, 

Mabarajabhrata, (Eing’s brother) 
Spalirises was called as, p, 28. 

!d abarajadhiiSja, title of Candra- 
gupta I, p 39. 

Mabargstra, pp 30, 36, 521;M,oave 
temples in, p. 37 , M., Tralkiltakas 
dynasty ruled in, & Gujrat, p, 414. 

Maharathis, pp 37, 38. 

MahoTajasa ApadihatoBa Fhtlasinaia, 
p 20 

Maharajasa Dharmikasa Heliyakrs- 
yasa ( 1 e. li^aharajasya DbSrmik- 
asya Heliyakreyaaya ), legend on 
the reverse of the coins, p. 19. 

Mahariljaaa Dharmikasa Jayadharasa 
Arkhebtyasa, p 20. 

Maharajasa Jayadharasa AntiaUdasa, 

p. 20. 
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Maharajasa rajadhirajasa Saroaloga- 
tsvarasa Mahiavarasa Himn Kath- 
pisasa tradata, Ebarosthi legend on 
ooine, p, 34. 

Maharajasa rajarajasa Devatratasa 
Gudapharaaa ( in Ebarosthi) on 
■ome ooina of Oondopharea, p 33. 

Maharajasa Tradarasa Menaihdraaa, 

p. 20. 

MabSsena, worship of, p. 45. 

MabSseno (Greek name on coins), 
p.34. 

Mahat ( or Buddbi ), pp 69, 71, 410, 

Mahata ( high-sounding epithet on 
ooins ), p. 32. 

Mahatasa (t. e. Greek Megalou), 

p 21. 

MSbStmyBB, p. 56. 

Mahat-tattva (i. e. Buddhi), pp. 67, 69. 

MahSTira of the race of Jnatpkas 
( founder of atheistio system ), p. 
292. 

MahS;3na, later form of Buddhism, 
p. 47 , M. school of Buddhisim, 
p. 317, M„ clue to SamkarSoarj a's 
theory of world illusion be found in 
Nihilism of Buddhist, p. 325 , M 
Buddhists, p 324 ; M. Buddhism, 
p. 413. 

MahSyaniam, rise of, p. 45 f., M., 
p.47. 

Mahendra, king of Eosala, p. 39 ; M„ 
title of EumSragupta, p 43. 

Mahesrara ( Siva ), temple of, p. 45, 
M., p. 48. 

Maheivaras ( Eusana kings called 
M,), devotees of Siva, p. 34. 

llahe^varabhatta, authorMahe^vara- 
bhati! (for Hiranyakesins), p, 225 

Mahesvarabhattl of Mahesvarabba- 
tta, used by Hiranyakesi Yajurve- 
dins, p. 225. 

MahidSsa, com. of FratisSkhya of 
White Yajurreds, p. 315. 

MShismati, on NarmadS, Mandana 
Misra lived in, p 92 , M., p. 210 , 
M, capital of Anupa on Narmada 
p.238. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, p. 374, 

-Mahomedana, ruling over India, p. 80, 


Mahuli, in Satara dist , Atharvavedins 
found in, p. 228. 

Maine, Sir Sumner quoted, p. 391. 

Maitravaruna, pp 489, 490, 492. 

Maitrayaniy a Upanisad, p 62 fn 1 , M. 
Sakha of Black Yajurveda in GUj- 
rat, pp 222, 372. 

Maitreyl, p. 399. 

Make, a king ( Magas of Cyrene ) died 
258 B. 0,p. 12 f 

MalatT-Madbava, oum on, quoted, p 
74 fn 2 , M., Act VI, p 238. 

MSlava era, p. 42. 

Malavas, tribes, pp. 39, 106, 326;M.s, 
t e. Main, p 106, M.s, as a 
Gana or a political unit , Malava- 
gana indentided with name of 
Vikramaditya, as Saka era with 
that of Sahvahana or Satavabana, 
p 326 

Malavikagnimitra, drama of Eali- 
dasa. Its hero Agnimitra, son of 
Pusyamitra, p, 17 , M , pp. 20, 182 ; 
M , ref. to Pusyamitra in, p 111 fn 3. 

Mala vy as (pi Malavas), p 106. 

Malayavati, queen of Euntala Sata> 
karni Satavahana, p. 329. 

Main, tribe met with by Alexander, 
P 106. 

Mallinatba, p 51. 

Malva, pp, 413. 

Mslvaiii didleot, p 384, 

MalwS, pp. 17, 22, 23, 29, 31, 38, 40, 41, 
48, 49, 52, 56 , M , coins & inscrip- 
tions found in, pp. 33, 514 

Malwd Mahaksatrapa, p 27. 

Manas, (intelligence) organ of sense 
and action, pp 67, 68, 71, 77, 288, 

MSnasasagara, son of PrapSthaka 
and grandson of Ebara, a Sattra 
constructed by, p. 25. 

Mandalas, I & X of Rgveda, p. 312 ; 
M s, p, 418. 

Mandanakausika, p 302. 

Mapdana Misra, a great MimSmsaka 
lived in Mahismati, p. 92 , his 
Matha, few miles from HastinS- 
pura pp. 92, 293. 

Mandasor, inscription at, pp. 41. 42, 
44, 325. 
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MandukT Sakha (fifth) not traced, pp. 

308, 31.\ 

Manes, p. 21 

Mangallsa, cave temple dedicated to 
Visnuhy, p. 45 

Mankuwar, inscription at, pp. 41, 46 
Manorama, p. 316, 

Mansesahra (Mansbera), p 11 
Manshera in Paojab, Asoka Inaonp- 
tiona at, p. 10. 

Mantra-Jagara explained, p. 229. 
Mantras, pp 290, 369, 398, 489 
Mantraraja, King of Kerala, p. 39 
Mann, pp 48, 355, 423 
Mamisamhita, p 393 
Mann Smiti, pp 53, 54, 57, 303. 
Manvantaras, p 55 
MSra, ( the Buddhistic Prince of 
Darkness ) i e. Kama or Desire, 
p 6, 

M aratha Country, pp 22, 63 , Study 
of Veda in M,, p. 223. 

Marathi, p. 385, 

MSrga, p 74. 

Markandeya PiirSna, pp. 02 fo3, 407 , 
M., creation referred to, in, 
p. 56 , M., ref. to Mauryas (as 
demons) in, p. 172 
Mathia, p 11 

Mathura, pp 3, IS, 21-23, 35, 1, 43. 47. 
49, 56, 128, 131, 132, 174, 518, 520 , 
M., Lion Pillar found at, p 23 , M , 
inscription found at, pp 35, 40 , M., 
image of Buddha at, p 46, M., con- 
quered by Yavanas acc. to Gargl 
Samhita, p 178 

Matila, a king ruling in Aryavarta, 
p 39 

Matrorta, temple of the suu erected 
by,p 42 

Matigupta, King of Kasmir, pp 50, 51. 
Mati-Visnu, a Brahman Maharaja 
of the name of, pp 42, 44. 

Matsya Puraiia, pp 62 fn3, 63 fn3, 
69,113 ln3, M, lef to Gonarda 
native place of PataSjali in, p 122, , 
M , ref to flvclV in, p 252 
Maurya, i e guild or caste of idol- 
makers, aoo, to Nagojihhatta, p 
168. 


Maurya name of a dynasty, pp 5,167, 
183, M. dynasty founded by Candra- 
gupta about 320-22 B, C , pp. 173, 
512, M. family eztinot 35 years be- 
fore Fatanjali, p. 150. 

Mauryas pp 4, 17, 111, 113, 119, 
125, 126, 151, 153-156 168-172, 

184, 185, 191-196, 198, 200-206, 317, 
M s, alluded to, by Fatan- 
jah, p. 5, M.s, idols were sold by, 
p. 155, M s, images such as Sivah, 
Skandah Visakhah were sold by, 
p. 170 , their greed for gold, 
referred to, in MahabhSsy a, p 328. 

Mai Muller, pp 51, 60, 76, 157, 158, 
160, 304 , M , Chips of, p. 74, 
fa IS Note on Renaissanoe, p. 157 
fn, 3; M, visited by the author, 
p. 336 f . , M , author's dis- 
cussion with, about the neutral 
idea of Samkaraoarya's philosophy, 
p. 338, M , not present at Vienna 
Congress beoanse of his danghter's 
death, p. 342. 

Mays ( illusion ), pp. 73, 77, 78, 
294 , M, ( magioal power ), p, 98 , 
M ( Prakrti ), p. 291 , M. doctrine 
not supported by Sutras, p. 409, 

Mayn-Asura, located in KhSqdava 
forest, p. 98 , M , audience ball con- 
structed by, for Fapdavas, ihitf; 
M , saved by Arjuna, tUd , M. 
( Assyrian or Asura ) proficient in 
architecture, ibid. 

MayasambItS containing instructions 
for the acoomplisbment of wonder- 
ful feats, p 417 f. 

Mazdaonho-Mazlcihano ( Greek name 
on coins ), p. 34. 

Mpzlobano-Mazdaonho ( Greek name 
on Coins ), p. 34. 

McAuliffe, a Punjab Civilian, present 
at Vienna Congress, p, 342. 

Me, pp 70, 71, 73 

MedhatithiiV 408. 

Meerut, p. 11. 

Megasthenes, an ambassador sent by 
Selukos to the Court of Saudraootta 
( > e. Candagutta or Candragupta ) 
aoo. to Greek writers, pp. 3, 5, 326. 
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Megbadilta of EShdasa, p. 51 , M , I'ef 
to Eumkaetra in, p, 86 

Menander, pp. 20, 177, 178 , M. ( or 
Mihnda ), p. 178 , M , of Saka)a 
same as Milmda, tbe Greek Eing, 
p. 8 ; M., acc to Goldstucker 
same as Yavana prince referred 
to in Arunad Yavanah. Saketani, 
p, 18 ; M , same as Milicda of 
Pall work Milinda-Panho. thul , 
M. or Miliud a reigning at Sagala, 
p. 162 , M , Indo-Baotrian prince, 
p. 177 , M is Yavana (m Arunad 
Yaranah Saketam ) spoken by 
Patanjali, p 178. 

Menandroa ( Yavana King ), pp 113, 
and fn4, 114, M became King 
about 144 B C aeo. to Prof Lassen, 
p 108 , M., King of Baetria, same 
as the Yavana in Fapini aco. to 
Prof. Goldstuoker, ibid , M. a 
Baotro-Qreek monaroh identified 
with Milinda reignig at SSkala in i 
Punjab oalled Yona King in Fab, J 
p. 388. 

Meptba or Bbartrmeijtha, a poet, 
pp. 50, 51. 

Meeapotamia, North, pp 99, 100. 

Mibira=Miiro ( Greek name on 
Coins), p, 34. 

Mihirakula, son of Toramana (of 
Hilpa raoe), p. 42, a Hun Sovereign, 
p. 521. 

Miiro= Mihira (Greek name on ooins) 
p.34. 

Milmda, Indianised form of Menand- 
er, pp. 18, 20, 178, 413 , dialogue bet- 
ween M. and Nagasena, a Buddhist 
saint, pp. 8^ 412, 413 , M , a Y opa 
King, p, 178, M. reigning at SSkala 
(SSgala) in Punjab identified with 
Baotro-Greek Monaroh Menandros 
called Yona King in Pah, pp 162, 
388. } 

Milindapanho, a Pali Work, pp. 18, 
20, 178 , M, refers to SSgala 

(SSkala), p 162. 

Milloue, a French Scholar present at 
Vienna Congress, p. 342. 


MimaibsS, p. 58 , M., Sahara's Bbasya 
on, p. 65. 

MlmSmsSbhSsya of SabarasvSmin, 
p. 58 

MlmSmsS School, p 318, 
MimSmsakas, p, 293 
Mitani, King of, treaty betiveen, and 
King of Hittites ( in an inscription 
found in Asia Minor), pp. 94,97, 
323 

Mithila, p 318, M., Hindi spoken in, 
p 342, M , Janaka King of, p 346 , 
M., Capital of Videhas, p. 347. 

Mitra, Rajendralal, translation of 
Verse m Insoription containing tbe 
word Ghata, p. 2i9 , his reply to 
Note I by author, p 220, M., p. 221 
Mitravarnna invoked by King of 
Ml tarn, p 94, M, p 491. 

Miyika, p. 23. 

Mlecchas, pp 95-97, 376 , M.s, same 
as Yavanas, p. 388 
Modi, Jivanj. Jamshetji, Dr, p 330 
Moga (t e Saka Emperor Maues) 
pp 23, 32. 

Moksa t e original absolute of Soul, 
pp 68, 72, 74, 77, M (PutusSrtha), 
p 286 ; M , ( deliverance ), p 29] 
Moksadharmaparvau, ( Santiparvan 
of Mbh ) Narayaplya section in, 
p 287. 

Mora, inscriptions at, in Bajputana, 
p 23. 

Mount Gems tunnel, p 353, 
Mroohakatika, Mbh. quoted in, p 37 
Mrdanga, p 328 

Muir, Dr , of Edinburgh, pp. 350, 387 
Mukta, p 286 
Mukta Jlva, p. 284. 

MuktSvali, work of Vi^vanatha 
FSnoSnana, p 503. 

Mulwasar in Okhamandala, an ins- 
cription at, p 25. 

Mumuksu Jiva, p 284 
Mums, three viz. PSijini, KStySyaua , 
and Patanjali, pp 134, 141. 

Munich, p. 340. 

Mnfija, uncle of Bhoja of DbSra ref 
to, in Sarasvatikapthabbarapa, 
p, 87 , M , Dhanika patronised by, 
p.8»,M., p. 301. 
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MuruQda tribes, p 40. 

Mutibas, name Oasyus applied to, 
p. 95 fnl. 

Mysore, p 11 , M. dat., p 85 


Nabhapanti, p. 13, 

NsbhSta, p. 12 

Nagadatta, p 39 

l^Sgari, (anoient) i. e Br3hmi obarao- 
ter, p. 19. 

Nagarjuna, contemporary of Eaniska, 
pp 47,117, N , founder of Buddhist 
Sohool named Madhyamikas, p 
116 

NagSrjum hills near Oaya, p 16. 

Nagasena, Buddhist saint, dialogue 
between him and the Greek Eitg 
Milinda, pp. 8, 413 K., pp 18, 9, 

178. 

NSgojibhatta, pp 126, 128, 133, 136, 
138, 139 fnl, 171. 172, 176, 177,187 
190, 192-199, 202-205, 216 fn4, 317, N ’, 
Maurya means guild or caste of 
idol-makere acc to, p. 168 , N , Tat- 
rabhavatah (=Is7ara or God) acc 
to, p. 216 , N , author of Sabenduse- 
khara and Faribhasendusekhara, 
p. 316 

Nahapana, pp 38, 278, 279, 281, 513, 
516-518 , N , ruler of Maharastra, 
p. 30 , N., named as Esahargta (an- 
other form of Ehakharata), thid, 
& 515 , hiB Bon-in law, Usavadata. 
p, 31 , N., both a E. dc Mk , ihtd , N., 
founder of Saka era, in 78 A. D , p. 
280. 

Naidhruvi-NSrayapa, hia Vptti on 
£4valSyana Grhya, 111. 5.9 , p, 307 , 
H., pp. 309, 310. 

Kaigamas, ( merchants ), p. 37. 

Nakula, tefeiied to, by Fatan^ali, 
P.83. 

Nalodaya, tradition that N and 
Sakontals belong to the same 
author, be reieoted, p. 164. 

NSmadera, p. 324. 

NanSghat, mutilated inscription at, 
pp. 38. 39, 516. 


Nandas, their family uprooted by 
Capakya or Visnugupta, pp. 5, 328, 
330. 

Kandaraja, p. 329. 

Nandin, emblem of, on the reyerse 
of coins, of Ensana princes, pp. 34, 
48. 

Narada, p. 290. 

NaradapanoarStra, p. 290. 

NSrada Smrti, p. 303 

Natasamsis, p. 82. 

Narasimha, p. 238 

Narasimmiyengar, Mr., quoted, p, 120, 

NarSyana, pp 285, 293, 309-311, 313, 
315 , K , Vasudera of BhSgavata 
Sohool and of Bhagavadglta after- 
wards identified with, pp. 411. 412. 

Narayana, Commentator of ^dya- 
Igyana Srauta Sutras, pp. 306, 307 , 
489. 

NSrSyapa Bhatta, his VeQisaihhara 
baaed on Mbb. Story, p. 88. 

NSrayanabhatta, his work Narayana- 
bbattl, p 225. 

Narayanabhatti of Narayanabha^ta, 
for Bgvedins, p 225. 

Natayapiya section of Moksadhatma- 
parvan ( Santiparran of Mbh ) 
p. 287 , N., older than Ramanuja 

and Samkaracarya, p. 288; N., 
pp. 291, 293, 405 

Narmada, Mabismati on, p. 92 , N., 
Anapa on, p. 238 , N., p. 521. 

Nasadaslnno sadasit, ( Bgr. Z. 129 )„ 

p. 6. 

Nasatyas, inyoked by king of Mitani, 
p.94. 

Nasik, pp. 281, 528, N,, cave temples 
at, p. 38, N., oare inBOiiptions at, 
pp. 30. 38, 84, 514, 516, 517. 

NEsika, as capital of SatavEhana 
race, p. 278. 

Natiye Opinion, p. 131. 

Nayagya and Dsiagya ooonrring in 
Bgveda, remarks on these made 
by Italian scholar at Vienna Con- 
gress, p 344. 

NavEhnikl, p. 316. 

Navanara, capital of Pudumayi, 
p.243. 
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Nava-rainSm ( niDe gems ) at the 
oouptof Vikramaditya, p 375. 
Navya Nyaya, composed by Ganges- 
opadhyaya of Bengal, p 317. 
Nepala, p. 39, N. Terai, pp. 11, 13. 
Newton, Justice, pp 280, 281, 
Nibandha defined, p 253, N.e or 
commentaries, pp. 408, 409 
Nio ( Aya ) termination, p. 209. 
Nicias, a prince, p 20, 

Nighantu, pp. 224 and fnl, 226, 396. 
Nigliva, p. 11 , N., Nepal Inscription 
found at, p. 13. 

Nigrabanam, p 152. 

Nihilism, pp. 73, 74 , N of Buddhi't 
Mahay 3na school, a clue to theo- 
ry of Samkaracarya's world-illusi- 
on be found in, p 325 
Nllakantha, p 408 
Nimbarka, p 409. 

Nipata, p. 496 , N , under Fanim 
1. 4. 56, p. 497. 

Nirodha, p. 74. 

Nirukta. pp. 161, 224 & fnl, 226 
NirvSpa of Buddha pp 73, 76, 163, 
164 

Niryartaka, p 153 
Nitya JIva, p 284. 

Nivartana defined, p. 252. 

NivSsa, p. 151 
Niyama, p. 285. 

Niyantr ( ruler ), p 287. 

Niyoga, p. 418. 

Noble, Colonel, Commissioner of 
Sahet Mabet lu Oudh, in the Stea- 
mer Siam by which the author re- 
turned from Vienna to India, pp 
359, 360. 

Non-ego, p. 70. 

North-Western provinces, pp, 40, 41. 
NySya, VStsyayana's BhSsya on, 
p^. 65 , N. Philosophy, p 329, N. 
SSstra, p. 316, N. school, p. 317, N. 
system, pp 324, 410, N of Dialectics 
p. 411. J 

NySy abhasya, Vatsyayana, author of, 
pp 317, 328 

NySyabindutika, a Budhistio work 
edited by Dr. Peter Peterson, p. 
526. 

5 


NySyasara of Bhlisarvajila, p. 299. 


Objects of the senses, five, p. 67, 

Odana, p 152 

Okhamandala, p 25. 

Oldenberg, Prof., pp. 305, 309, 517, O . 
Prof, of Vienna not present at 
Vienna Congress, p 342 , his 
method of interpreting Rgveda, 
p, 398. 

Organs of action, five, p, 67. 

Orthagnes ( Indo-Parthian king), 
p. 31. 

Ortospan, same as modern Xabul, der- 
vied from Urddhastbana aoc to 
Prof Wilson, p. 105 

Oudh, pp 123, 133. 

Owen, Mr,, Sydney, sometime Profes- 
sor of History and Political Eco- 
n my in the Elphiiistone College, 
author's master , author well re- 
ceived by him in London, p. 336; 
0, p 338 

Oxford, p. 332 

Oxydrakoe nearer to Xsudrakas than 
t- Sudrakas, p, 106, 0 tribe met 
with by Alexander, identified with 
Surdrakas of Puranas by Prof. 
Wilson, tbid. 

Ozene or Hjjayinl, p. 24 


Pada illustrated, pp, 225, 226, F, defin- 
ed, pp, 227, 228, ^ 

Faddhati (or anthology) of SSrnga- 
dhara, p 91 , P , Vepisamhara Kira- 
tarjuniya, Sisupalavadha, Bhaga- 
vadgita and other parts of Mbh.. 
quoted in, p. 92 . P., edited by Dr. 
Peter Peterson, p. 525. 

Faddhati (manual), p 307 
Faderia in Nepal Terai, pp. 11, 13, 
Padma-Samhita ( PfEiicaratra^.), p. 
290 

Pagest, Sir Augustus, British Amba- 
ssador at Vienna, p 345 
Pahlava, p. 24 , P. or Indo-Parthian 
dynasty, p. 33 , P. race, p. 293 , P. 
tribes, p. 183. 
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Pahl(Ili)avas, pp. 48, 53, 54, 514 ; P,s 
beaten by Ootamiputra SStakarni, 
p. 30,P3., Persians or Farthians 
known as, p 178. 

Fahlavi, p. 11. 

Paila, p. 418. 

Paithana, pp. 389, 518 , P. capital of 
the Deccan, p. 30, P., Sin Pole- 
meos or Pulnmayi ruling at, aco. to 
Ptolemy, pp. 31, 515 , P., viceroyalty 
of £ndhrabhrtyas at, p. 517. 

Pakorea (Indo-Parthian king), p 3L 

Paksilasvamin or Vatsyayana, pp 
59, 318 

Pa-la-fa-to, (transcribed as Parrata 
by M. Julien), central province of 
Panjab called so, by Hwan Thaang, 

p. 106 

Pall, pp. 18, 39, 45, 297, 423 . P , 
Buddhist works in, p. 57. 

Pa^ava, p. 328. 

Panoada4l of Bharatltirtha, p 77 
fnl. 

Pafioajana, p. 300. 

Pahoala, conquered by Tavanas, aoc, 
to Gargl Sauihita, p. 1 78 

Paiicalah, pp 500, 501 

PaScalas, pp. 507, 508. 

Pancaratras, pp. 287-289, 291, 294, 
411 , P.-fgamas, p 412, P.-Samhi- 
tas, p 290 , P system, pp 288, 289, 
294 , P. or Bhagavata system, 
Bamlnnja’s same as, p 290 , P. a 
distinct system independent of 
Vedas and Upanisads, p. 293 

Panoasiddhantika of Varabamibira, 
pp. 50, 374. 

Pancavattis, p. 311. 

Panclkarana, p. 77. 

Fandava, family name mentioned by 
Patanjali, p 404. 

Fandavas, pp. 291, 418, 424, their 
race, p, 79 , F s, story of (i. e Mbb.) 
as ancient, in Patafi]ali'stime,p. 84, 
F s., skill of, in gambling, ref. to, in 
Yasavadatta, p. 87 , F.s, audience 
hall constructed for, by Mays- 
Asura, p. 98 

FSp4<ii pp. 84, 86, 89. 

FSp4ya, p. 12. 


Pandyas, p, 11. 

Paiigu, (Furusa is said to be ), p. 67. 
PSmni, pp 83, 84, 92, 124, 126, 128, 
129, 136, 138 fn 1, 139, 141 & f n 2, 
142-147, 153, 155, 157-165, 168 fn 2, 
169-172, 182, 186, 187, 190, 191, 
193-195, 197, 198, 203, 204, 216, 224 
& fn 1, 292, 351, 374, 375, 385, 393, 
400-402, 423, 476, 496-510 , P., IV. 

2. 127, p. 103 , P. IV. 1. 169, IV. 
2 77. IV. 2 99, IV. 2. 103, IV. 2. 
133, IV. 3. 91. IV. 3 93, p 104 ; 
P . IV 2. 82. IV 2. 117, V. 3 114, 

V 3. 117, p. 105 , P., IV. 2 75, IV. 
2. 143, IV. 3. 93, V. 3. 114, p 106 , 
P, V 3. 117, p. 107 , P., Ill 2.111, 
p 108 fn 1, P. Ill 2 123, p 109 , 
P., I 1 68, II. 4 23, p 110, P, I. 

3. 2, II. 1 16, 11. 3. 28 , III. 3. 134, 
ni. 3. 136, V. 3. 57, p. Ill fn2, 
P., Ill 2. 123, p. 113; P, III, 
2,111,111. 2.123; P.114; P, III. 

1 26, p 121 ; P., Ill, 3. 136, 
p 122; P., V. 3. 99, p. 125 , P„ 

1. 1 51, p. 126 fn 1 , P, VI., 4. 3, 
p. 127 fn 1 , P. VII. 1.100. ibid 
fn2 ; P., VII. 4. 7, ibid fn 5 ; 
P., Ill 2,111, p. 128 fn 1, P. III. 

2 115, ibid fn 2 , P., V 3. 67. p. 129,. 
P . I 2. 1, II. 4. 32, III. 3. 127, III 
3. 141, IV. 3.6, IV. 3. 143, V 1. 30. 

V 3 20, p. 142 ; P., III. 2 123, III. 
11 134, p. 143, P., VI 1 86, VI. 4 1, 
VI. 4 2, VI 4. 3, VI. 4. 12, VI 4. 14, 
VI. 4.16, VI. 4. 19, VI. 4. 22, VIII. 

2. 36, p 144, P., VI. 4 23, 4. 24, 4. 34, 
4 37, 4. 40, 4. 42, 4. 45, 4. 46, 4.47, 4. 48, 
p, 145, P.. VI. 4 49, 4. 51, 4 52, 4 55, 
4. 56, 4. 57, 4. 62, p. 146, P., V. 3. 99. 
p 154; P, IV. 2.75, IV. 2. 104, 
p, 162, P.. V. 3,99, p. 168fn2; P., 
VIII. 1 15, p. 169 , P I. 1. 68., 
p,182, P., I.L68, p 188, P , VI. 

3 26, VIII. 1. 15, p. 189 . P . III. 
1 26,p.20'/, P.III. 2 111, p. 212, 
P , III. 2.23, II. 3.36, IV. 2 104, IV, 

3. 64, IV. 3.98, IV. 3, 99, VI 3.6. 
p. 213, P, IV 2 25, IV. 3 98, 
p.215, P., II 3 6,p 219, P., III. 
2. 1, F., III. 3. 113, III. 3 117, p. 221; 
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P., II 2.36, II. 2. 37, p. 238 , P , IV. 
a 76. p 272 , P., IV. 2, 104, ibid fnl , 
P., IV 3 9a P. 291 , P. I. 3. 25, 
p. 296 , P , V. 3. 99, p. 317 , P., IV. 

2. 60, p. 404 , P., I. 4. 103, p. 496 , 
P., I. 3. 1, P.1, 4. 9, I. 4. 56 

I. 4. 59, III 1.1. p 497; P 

II. 3. 48, p 498 , P., I 2 51, IV 

2.69, IV. 2.81, p. 507; P.. I 2 53, 
p. 508 , P , 1. 2. 56, p. 50 9, P., three 
centuries before PataSjali, p. 81 , 
P., flourished before 3rd century 
B. C. at least, p. 162, Maha- 
bhasya of Fatanjali, a oom. on his 
grammar, pp. 81, 108; P. (VI 2. 38) 
on aooent of Maha, in Mbb , p.82, 
P., signidcant mention of Vasudeva 
and Arjuna together by, in IV. 3 98, 
tbid, P. on names of places etc. 
p 102f, , P„ referred ^ to, as SSla- 
turlya ( native of SSlatura ) in 
oopper-plate grant of Obarasena 
IV. p. 103, P., theory of 

teohnical terms of, pp. 131, 496 ;F. 
names of places of Southern India 
not found in, p. 161; F., modern 
verses attributed to, belong to 
another author of the time of, p. 
164, F., author of Astadhyayt, pp. 
164, 226, F., Hetumati ca III 1. 
126, p 210, F., Mahabharata men- 
tioned by, pp 404, 423, F , the 
Indian Grammatical Legislator, 
p 500. 

Fanjab, pp 11, 13-23 , P , Candra- 
gupta being present in, at the lime . 
of Alexander’s invasion, p. 5 , P,, j 
Manshera in, Asoka Inscriptions 
at, p. 10 ; F., Western, coins of 
Qondoph ares found in, p. 32 , F, 
Oopper Coins found in, p. 33 , F., 
Aryans settled in, pp. 99, 100 , F., 
ancient geography of, p. 103. 

Fantaleon (descendant of Demetrius), 
p. 19. j 

Pantheism, p. 400 

Pantheon, Brahmanio, p. 44, 

Fanya ( vendible ), pp. 155, 156, 190, 
192-195, 197, 204. 

Para ( manifestation of God ), p. 284. 


Parada river, ij. 255. 

Parakraimnka, a title, p, 39 

Parama ( Panoaratra SambitS ), 
p. 290. 

Parama-Bbdgavatas ( Candragupta 
II, Xumaragupta and Skandagupta 
called, on Coins ), p. 43 

Paramagamacudamani-SamhitS (FaS- 
oaratra-S. ), p 290 

Faramaijus ( atoms ) of Vaisesikas, 
p 69. 

Faramaras of U]]ayim and Dhaia- 
desa, p 414. 

Farasara, Mbh. quoted in com on, by 
Sayapa, p. 91. 

Farasara Smrti, p. 303. 

Parasmaipada, distinction between, 
and Atmanepada, p 297. 

Farasiirama, p 301. 

Farasvarapavirodbin, p. 286. 

FaribhS.se ndusekhara ofNagO]ibhatt a, 
p 316. 

Farik^it, father of Janamejaya, p 79; 
F., son of Abhimanyu restored to 
life by Erspa, lef to, in ESdam- 
bar! p. 86, 

Farinamavada, theory of, p 77 fn 2. 

Fans, pp 339, 340. 

Farisads, p 256. 

ParivrSjaka MaharSjds, Copper 
Charters issued by, p 55 

Parnadatta, Skandagupta's governor 
of Surastcd, p 41. 

Faroksa, p. 497. 

ParopamisuB, p, 20. 

FarsiB, pp 330, 378 

Parsus, a warlike tribe (FSpini V. 3. 
117 ), p. 105. 

Farsusthana, country of Farsus, 
warlike tribe ( Papim V. 3.117 ), 
Fo-li-shi-sa-tang-na, probably 
derived from, p 105. 

Fartbdnos ( Gr, ), i. e. PSrthona 
name of a Zodiac sign, p 387. 

Parthian dynasty, Sakd princes in- 
cluded in, by Smith, p 519. 

Farthians, p. 49, P.s, or Persians spo- 
ken of as Palbavas, p. 178, 

Farthona i. e. Parthenos (Gr,), name 
of a Zodiac sign, p 387 
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Parvata, name of ooantry ace. to 
Paijmi IV. 2.143 and IV. 3.93, 
p. lOG, r., Candiacarya obtained 
tradition Irom, p 184, 

Parrata, Pa-la-fa-to, transoribed 1 
as, by M. Julien, p 106. 

PSrvatl, p. 412, 

Pasu ( cattle or ■wealtli ), p 397. 
FSsupata, p. 237 
Pasupatas, p. 294 
F3.tSlavi]aya, p 206. 

Patali ( for U]]ayinl ), p. 50 
Fatahputra, pp. 12, 40, 50, 111 fn^ 
114, 122, 123, 131, 132, 167, 206, 276 
277, P, capital of Sandrakottos, 
p. 3, F, capital of Candragupta 
situated at the conduenoe of the 
Ganges and the ErannoboaS, p. 5 , 

P , capital of Magadba, often 
referred to, by Patanjali, p. Ill, 

F , acc to Patah]ali situated on 
the Sons, pp 5, 111 1d2, P., Patan- | 
]ali flourished in the reign of king 
of, p. 108, P., author of Maha- 
bhSsya lived to the east of, aoc. 
to Weber, really to north-west of 
S3keta, p. 128, F , or Eusumpura, 
p. 178. 

Fatanjdli, pp 18, 20, 54, 83, 84, 92, 95, 
96. 98. 109 fnl. 111, 113 fn4, 124- 
126, 128, 129, 131-134, 137, 1J8 fnl, 
139 and fn 1, 140, 141 and fn 1, 142- 
147, 149-152, 155-158, 160, 162, 164, 
165, 168-185, 186 fn 1, 187, 189-192, 
194, 195, 197, 198, 201, 202, 204, 205, 
209-211, 213-215, 216 and fn 1, 291, 
296, 297, 316, 328, 387, 403-405, 408, 
443, 497, SCO, 504, 508 , F. speaks of 
Fataliputia situated on the Sons 
p. 5, P , alluding to the Maurya°, 
aud speaking of Candraguptasabba, 
tbid , his date about 142 B. C, 
pp. 17, 81, 119,131, P.p refers to 
Yavanas (arunad Yavanah Sakc- 
tam, arupadYavanahMadyamikam) 
under Panini HI. 2 111, p, 

17 f, F. refers to Pusyamitia 
in Mahabhasya, ibid, his bhasya 
on VySkarana, p. 65, P, author 
of com on Pamui’s work, p 102 , I 


his MahSbbasya i e, com, on 
Panini, p. 108; P., com. by, on 
the SHtra etc of 

PapiDi, p 82, P, mam story of 
Mbh. current long before the time 
of, pp 83, 84 , F., Fanjab called as 
Bahlika by, under Fapini IV. 2. 117 
and V. 3. 114 , p. 105, P, lived in the 
reign of Puspamitra (178 B. C to 
142 B 0.), pp. 114, 116, 122, 130, 
185 , P., Weber's remarks on date 
of, p. 115 , P., ref to Fuspamitra- 
Sabha in, thd; P., brought to 25 aft.r 
Christ by Weber, p, 116; his Bhasya 
introduoed in Easmir by Candra- 
carya, p. 118, P., on Panini, III. 1 26, 
p. 121 and fnl , P , on aaorifioes of 
Puspamitra, p. 122 , his native 
place Gonarda, ibid , his native 
plaoe to north west by west of 
Oudb, p. 123; P,, Comments on 
Vartikas , agrees with Katyayane, 
refutes him, raoasts Pamni’s Sutras, 
discusses and explains even in the 
absence of a Vartika, gives supple- 
mentary rules ( Istis ) p, 147 , bis 
work IB Com. on edition of Katya- 
yana eto., ibid; F., flourished 
short time after Mauryas, p. 156 , 
F„ called UrtbadaTsm i seer of sav- 
ing truth ) by Bbartrhari, p. 184 , 
F., arguments for date ( 150 B C. ) 
of, summed up, pp 184-185 , 

Path, (Eight-fold) viz. right views, r 
resolve, r. speech, r action, r liv- 
ing, r. effort, r. self-knowledge, 
r contemplation, misery destroyed 
by, p, 9 

Fatika, p. 22 , F., mentions Moga (t e 
Saka Emperor Manes ), p. 23; F., of 
TaksasilS, ibid 

FStoa, p. 123. 

Paul, St., hiB Cathedral, p. 333. 

Faulisa ( Siddhanta ), p. 57. 

Pauskala, dCi'ived from Puskala of 
Panini, ancient capital of Gan- 
dhara, p. 106. 

Pauskara ( Fanoaratra Samhita ), p. 
290. 

Fauskarasaiiihita, p, 289. 
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FayasyS (curds or milk), p 493. 

Percy Gardner, pp 19 fnl, 29 fa3, 28 
fnl, 34 fnl 

Perfect, pp 160, 174, 

Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, author 
of this work unknown, p 3 , P., p 
18. 

Persian pantheon, emblems of deities 
from the, on Coins, p 34. 

Persians or Parthians spoken of a 
Falhavas, p. 178. 

Feshwas, servants of Raja of Satara, 
p. 513. 

FeshSwar, p. 31. 

Petenikas, p, 12, 

Fetersherg (Bt.) Lexicon, pp 169, 
187, 188, 401. 

Peterson, Dr Peter, pp 158, 161-170, 
173, 178-178, 180-183, 185, 186 and 
fnl, 187-207, 343, P. on date of 
Patanjali, p 156, F refers Patanjali 
to time of Skandagupta of Gupta 
Dynasty, p 157 , P , obituary 
notice of, pp 523-527, P, edit or of 
BSlakSpda of RSmlyapa, Hitopa- 
deSa, Eadambari, Subhasitavali, 
^Srugadharapaddhati, p 525 , 
bis alphabetical index of all the 
poets in Sanskrit literature in bis 
introduction to Subbasitarali of 
Vallabhadeva, tOid, P., editor of 
Nyayabindutika, a Buddhistic work. 
tbid , his work on Jain literature, 
ibid, F., editor of some Rgveda 
Hymns, p. 526 , P , author's appre- 
ciation about the original research 
work of, p. 527 

Peukalas derived from Fushala of 
Fanini, p. 106. 

Fhala or Furusartha ( end of life ), 
p. 284. 

Fhala ( fruits or objects of life ), 
p. 287. 

Phelps, Colonel A , sometime Com- 
missary-General Bombay, friend of 
author, author, wel/ received by, 
p. 339; P., p 355 

Fhiloxenus, p 19. 

Phoenicians, p 466. 

Fingala, p. 371. 

Fippala tree, p. 36. 


Pipru, name of Asura, p. 94 
Fisohel, p 396 
Pistaparl, temple of, p 44, 

Fitmika, p. 12 

Piyadasi, Inscriptions of, p. 13 fnl 
P Inscriptions by Senart, p 13 f',] 
Plata ( long vowel ), pp 96, 502 
Poona, Soma Sacrifice held at, in 
1873, p. 230, P. dist , inscriptions 
in, p 517. 

Pr.ibhakBra, founder of atlieistio 
Mfmamsa school, p. 58 
Prabhasa, near Pattap Somuath or 
Somnath aco to Dr. Stevenson, 
p. 254 

Fracyiis, p 134. 

Pradhana (or Prakrti) first principle, 
pp 66, 68,71,73, 74,410, 497, 
Pradipa, p 189 
PradTpoddyota, p 189. 

Pradyumna, p. 285 , F. sprang from 
Samkarsana, p. 288 
Praisa (order), pp 490, 493 
Praja (progeny), p 397 
Prajlpati, p 96 , P (all) as material 
cause p. 214 , P , p 215 
Prakalpita, p. 153 
FrakalpitSh, p 151. 

Frakatartha, work, p 300 
Prakrit, pp 24, 32, 3[>, 45, 60, 61, 385 
Prakrit language, p 18, P, one 
legend in, on the the reveisc of the 
Coins, p 21 
Prakrit legend, p 19 
Prakrtaprakasd of Vararuoi, p 123 
fnl 

Prakrti, pp. 69, 75 , P (or Pradhana) 
first principle, pp 66, 68, 73, P, 
as material cause of things aco to 
Prof Wilson, p. 69, P. (Maya) 
p. 291, F., (nature) of SSmkbya 
sobool, p. 410. 

Prapathaka, p. 25 
Prapatti, p. 286. 

Prapattiyoga (Upaya), p. 285. 
Fraptivirodhin, p 287. 

FrSptr (be who attains it), p 287 
PrSpya (what is to be attained), 
p,287 

PrSrjunas, tribes, p. 39. 
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Frartbana Samaja, Justice Banade'a 
lecture at, p. 453. 

Frasada (temple), p. 46 1 F., p. 221 

Frasasti, p, 206. 

Frasastis, histocial accounts of prin- 
ces, p 4. 

Frataranuvaka, p. 321. 

Frathama (case), pp. 498, 502 

Fratika, p 203. 

Fratinidhi, Pant, Shrimant Balasabeb, 
his munificent help to Mahabharata 
edition of the Bhandarkar Institute, 
p. 425 

FratisSkhya of White Yaiurreda, 
p 315 

Fratoli i e. gallery, (on inscription), 
p. 43 

FratySbara Sutras, pp. 127, 139, 498. 

FratySkbyana ( speaking against), 
pp 140,143. 

Fratyaya, p 496 , under III. 1. 1, pp. 
497, 502, 503. 

Fratyudaharapas (counter-examples) 

p. 212. 

Fravahana, a prince, son of Jaibala, 
(Chandogya Upanisad, V, 3), p 292 

FrayEga, pp. 42, 55. 

Frayatna, p 497. 

Frayoga, p 306. 

Frayogas (manuals), pp. 230, 482, 
494. 

Frayoga-Darpapa used by Madhyam- 
dinas, p. 225. 

Fresent, Progressive, p. 175. 

Present Tense, pp. 178 f., 210. 

Prinoep, his Chronological Tables, 
p. 90 fn6. 

Principles of Samkhya system 25, 
VIZ. Frakrti or Fradhana, Mabat- 
tattva (or Buddhi) , AhamkEra, five 
senses, five organs of action, 
Manas, five subtle elements, five 
objects of the senses or ( gross ele- 
ments) and Furusa, pp 66, 67. 

Frtha, wife of Pan^u, ref to, in 
Kadambari, p 86 

Frthu, p. 301. 

Prthvl, p. 67. 

Frthvisena, son of Rudrasena (Ksa- 
trapa), p. 26. 


Ptolemy, pp 24, 515, 517; his geo- 
graphy, pp. 3, 513, P., mentions 
Sagala, p. 162 , F Philadelphos, t.e. 
TuramEya, (285-247 B. C.), p, 12 ; 
P, aoo. to, Fulumayi ruling at 
Paitha^a, p. 31 

PudumEyl, son of Gotamlputra, 
VSsithiputa or VEsisthiputra, pp, 
275. 276. 

Fulakesi I, p, 45 , F , ( 610 A. D. ) 
p 327, P II of CElukya dynasty, 
pp 366, 521. 

Fulinda, p 12. 

Fulindas, p. 12 , F s, name Dasyus 
applied to, p. 95fnl. 

Fulumayi, pp. 30, 31, 38, 515-517 , 
F , Ujjayinl invaded by, p, 29 , P , 
ruling at Faithana acc to Ptolemy, 
p. 31, F, son of Gotamlputra SEta- 
karpi, p 514 , P , aon-in-Iaw of 
Rudradaman acc to Smith, p. 515 ; 
P,, as contemporary of Rudra- 
daman aoo to Smith, tbid, P , same 
as VEsisthiputra of Kolhapur Coins, 
p 516 

Pundarika sacrifice, p. 44. 

Fun4ras, name Dasyus applied to, 
p. 95 fnl 

Fupdrakas, Indian tribes, p 53. 

Furakalpa, p. 150. 

Furanam, ref. to, in Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad, p 419 

PuiEpas, pp. 2, 16-18, 30, 52, 56, 57, 
62. 68, 213, 276, 278, 280, 282, 348, 
365, 395, 408, 410, 412, 420, 512, 
516, 518, P.B giving list ot Kings, 
p. 4f, P.B, VSyn, Vispu, p 42, 
Fs., date of, p. 55, F.s, read in 
temples (very old system even in 
Bapa’s time), p. 86, Pa., made use 
of, by Antiquarians, p. 102 , P.s, 
reference to Puspamitra in, p. Ill , 
F.s, mentioned in some of the 
BrShmapas and SStras, p. 407, F.s, 
Contents of, are. 1 creation, 2 dis- 
solution, S'^enealogy, 4 Manus or 
certain periods, 5 doings of persons 
belonging to certain families, tbtd , 
F.s, written to extol particular 
deities such as Vispu, Siva, DurgE, 
eto.i tbtd , 
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FurodSsa, pp. 484, 493 
Parohita (or priest of Kalki), p, 822 
Punisa, pp. 68, 75, 410, P., referred to 
in PurusasBkta ( Egv X. 90 ), p 6, 
hi3 state described after death, p 7, 

P , last principle, p. 67, P and Pra- 
krit distinguished, tfiid, P , 

( absolute ego) p 70. 

Purasartha or Phala ( end of life ), 
p. 284. 

FurusSrthas are Dhatma, Artha, 
X3ma, Xai^alya and Moksa, p. 286, 
PurusSrthaYirodhin, p. 286. 
Purusasilkta ( Rgr. X 90 ), p 6 
Farusottama, p 28S 
PilCYapakain ( opponent of Siddba- 
ntin), pp. 172, 193, 194. 

Pusan, Sukra ( bright from ) of, in 
Rgveda, VI. 58.1, p 321. 

Puskala (Pamni IV 2.75.), p 106 
Puspamitra, pp 20, 110, 113 fn4, 114, 
115, 179,180, 183, 185, 206,276; P., . 
or Fusyamitra, founder of i^uhga 
dynasty, pp 17, 81 , P., founder of 
S'uhga dynasty, ref. to, in FurSnas, ' 
p. 111, P , ( Panmi III, 2 123 ), 
p. 108, F., under Fapini, p. 121 and 
fnl , P , Patahiali lived in the reign 
of, pp. 109, 111, 116, 122, 130, P, 
aco. to Visnu and Vayu Furaipas, 
name of dynasty, aco. to former a 
Balbika dynasty, p. Ill fnS, P,, 
ref. to, in Bhdgavata as name of 
individual, ibid, F , wrong view of 
Prof Lassen about, tbid , P., ref 
to, in MSlavikagmmitra, ibid; P, 
CommaDdei-in-Chief of Brbadatta, 
last Maurya king, p. 112, P , king 
about 178 B C to 142 B 0., p. 113, 

P , supposed, one of 4th or 5th cen, 
p 182, P , father of Agnimitra 
and grandfather of Vasumitra, 
p 182, F reigned in 2nd cen. B.C. 
ibid, F , conquered by Skanda- 
gupta, p 84, 

Puspamltra-sabha ( FSnini I. 1. 68 ) , 
p. 182. 

Pusyadharman, as suocessor of 
Brhadatta, aco, to Buddhist Asoka 
AvadSna, p, 113 fnl. 


Pnsyamitra, pp 115, 180, 181 and fnl. 
182, 205, 206, P., or Puspamitra, 

P 17, P., represented fay Buddhists 
as their persecutor, his son Agni- 
mitra, tbid 

Pcsyamuras, name of a tribe, p 41; 
P , a name of a tribe mentioned in 
Puranas, p 181 fnl 
Putumavisa, p, 277. 


Radhia, p. 11. 

Rdghava, grandfather of SSrnga- 
dhara, author of Paddhati, p. 91. 
Raghavabhatta, hts Oom on Nyaya- 
sara of BhasarvSjna, p. 299 
Raghu, p. 221. 

Raghunatbabbatta Siromani, author 
of Dldhiti, p 317. 

Raghuvamsa, work of Kalidasn, 
p 60, R., IV. 52, S3, 58, p. 238 
RSiatipikaras ( royal scribes ), p. 37. 
Rajas, pp. 66, 69. 

RSjasekhata, Subandhii mentioned in 
a Sloka attributed to, p. 87 , R , 
Papini spoken of as author of 
Jambuvatijaya, in a verse of, 
p. 164 

Rajatarangini,, pp 116, 118, 134, 136, 
165 and fnl, 166 and fnl, 365, 366, 
368, 376, R., Kaniska, Havisl-a, and 
Vasudeva or VSauska, belonging 
to Turuska race, noticed in, p 33; 
B., reference to VikramSditya 
Sakari in, p. 50 , R , ref to Nagar* 
juna in, p. 117 , R , calls Kaniska 
etc as Turuskas, p x78 , 

Rajvade, Prof , his paper on Bhaga- 
vadgita, p 42^ 

BajavSrtcika, p 299 
Sajilo Mahukiatrapasa Qhsamotika- 
putrasa Ca’ifanasa, legend on the 
reverse of the Coins, p, 24 
Rajputana, Chronicles of Kings of, 
pp X, 11, 23 
Rajub (v) ula, p 22. 

H3)uvula, his coins, p. 23. 

RakhumaT, alluded tn, often, in Hari- 
pStha of Jnaneivara, p, 324, 
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Baksasas (Buddhists troubling BrSh- 
manas in Dandakaranva), p, 386 , 
E.s, p 387. 

Bama, pp 388, 389, 393, 301, 338, 
369, 3S6, 406 407, 413, 431 , R , 
ref. to, in Mrcchakatika, p. 88 , B., 
moarnation of, p 385, B , historical 
person, p. 471 

Bamananda, author of BatnaprabhS, 
p. 300. 

Bamanuja, p 77 fii3, 387, 289, 291, 
293, 394, 409, 419 , dortrinea of 
his school summarised in a work 
entitled Arthapancaka, p. 3S4, B. 
Narayanlya section older than, 
p 388 , his system is the same 
as the Fanearatra or Bhagavata, 
p 390, hia doctrine of the 
reality of God, p 409 
Bamapandita, Bama called so, in 
Dasaratha Jataka, p. 406. 
BSmatIrtha, place near Sopara, 
p 255. 

B3mSyana, pp 217, 348, 365, 368- 
371, 395, 400, 406, 420, 424, 471, B., 
ref to, in Bana’s Eddamhari, p. 86, 
B., supposed by some to represent 
struggles between Brahmapas of 
India, and Buddhists of Ceylon, p. 
386 , B , state of society pictured 
in, IS archaic, p 387 , B , no men- 
tion of Maratha town in, ibid , B„ 
characters in, not mentioned in 
Mahabhasya, p 406, R , a thorough 
historical work, p 467 ; B , Bala- 
kancla of, edited by Dr Peter Peter- 
son, p 535 

Bambler, edited by Johnson, p 130 
Bampurva, p 11. 

Bauade, Justice, M. G., rejoinder to, 
pp. 453£F. 

Banga-Bamanuja, p 328. 

Bapson, Prof, p 519 
Basagangadhara p 318 
Bastikas, p 13 
Bdstrakuta race, p 523 
Bastrakutas, p. 531 
Bathhaus or Townhall in Vii.nna, 
p. 345, 

BatnSgiri, pp. 330, 528. 


Ratnaprabha of Bamananda, p. 300. 

Baukuta, Tsaiikuta same as, acc. 
to Hwan Thsang, p 104, 

RSvi or Hydraotes crossed by 
Alexander, p 105, B., Sangala to 
the east of, and S3kala to the West 
of, p. 163. 

Beay, Lord, Chancellor of Bombay 
tJniTersity and Governor of Bom- 
bay, p. 427. 

Bevakanta, Atharvavedms found in, 
p 229. 

Rgveda, pp 100, 307, 308, 313, 321, 
344, 369, 371, 398, 399, 418, 471, 477, 
480 fnl, 482 , R VIII. 96. 9, p 94, 
R. I. 1 1, p, 224 fnl, B X 88 
p. 305, R VIII 58, pp. 309, 314, 
R X. 191, p. 315, R Vf. 58 1, 
I p 321, R., Vm. 11. 1, 1 81. 1, 

' VI. 3 7, p 397 , E , ten Mandalas 
of, p 99 , B , CitpSvana BrShmanas 
nearly equally divided between, 
and the Black Yajurveda, p 222, 
B. BSskala SamhitS, p 306 , B., 
regarded as Indo-Germanio work 
by European scholars beaded 
by Roth, p. 396 , B , III Mandate, 
name Bbarata indioating race 
occurs in, p. 423 ; B., VII Mandala, 
p 432, B , hymns, pp 320, 371, 397 , 
B., purpose of hymns of, p 321f , B., 
edited by Dr Peter Peterson, p 526, 
B. Pratisakbya, Saunaka, author of, 
p 371 , B Sakhas five, Asvaiayam, 
SamkhayanT, SSkala, Baskala, aud 
MandukS, p, 308, B Sambita, pp 6, 
395, B , some hymns from, reoited 
by the author at Vienna Congress 
in Aryan Section, p 346 , B. 
schools, Sumhita of all, same, p 315. 

Bgvedi, Vaidika, p. 225. 

Bgvedins, pp. 224, 228, 229. 

Biksoda, name of mountain, Arohosia, 
Arkho] or Bokho] derived from the 
name of, p. 1.04. 

Bks, p 313, B.s in Bgveda, some, 
found ID other Vedas, p. 398 

Rksamhita, pp. 6, 94, 423, B., mean- 
ing of the word in, p. 94. 

Bk-verse, p, 227, 
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Book Ediota, their contents, p 15, 

Bokhaj ( or Arkhoj ) Arobosia called 
as, by Arab Geographers, p. 104. 

Bokbo] ( Arohosia, Arkho] ) der- 
Tied from the name of mountain 
Biksoda, p. 104. 

Bomaka ( siddhanta ), p. 57. 

Roman Geographers, p. 103. 

Romans, p. 466 

Boat, Dr., sometime Librarian, India 
Office, p. 334, R., p. 340 , R 
of India Office, present at Vienna 
Congress, p. 341 , R , Lud-wig, 
Jacobi assembled at Vienna 
compared to Rsis assembled at 
Janaka's Mitbila, in author's Verses 
sung at Vienna Congress, p 347. 

Roth, Dr , pp. 169, 188, 343, 397, R , 
one of the two authors of 
Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 130, R. of 
Tubingen, President of Aryan Sec- 
tion at Vienna Congress attended 
by author, p. 341, R. and Weber, 
compared to Yajnavalkya in au- 
thor’s Verses sung at Vienna Con- 
gress, p 347, R , Rgveda regarded 
as Indo-Germanic work by him 
and other European scholars, 
p> 396, his curious phenomenon 
in the omission of termination of 
a oase, pp 397, 398, hts edition 
of Nirukta, p. 498ful 

Rsis, pp. 7, 55, 287, 304, 320, 346, 347, 
371 399, 409, 111, 418, 420, R.s, 
assembled at Janaka's Mithila, Rost 
Ludwig, Jacobi, assembled at Vi- 
enna, oompared to, in author's 
Verses sung at Vienna Congress, 
p. 347. 

^tavah, p. 486. 

Budra ( Tamas ), p 69, 

Rndra god, pp. 38, 412 

Rudrabhuti, p. 24. 

BudradSman, pp. 25, 27, 29, 516 , R 
(a MahSksatrapa), p'^24, R. at war 
with SStakarni ( the lord of the 
Deccan }, ibid , his minister Suvl- 
sSkba, ibid , R son of Jayaddmau 
(Mk.), p, 25 , his Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion at Qirnar, p. 61 , R. grandson 


ofCastana, p. 514 , R fathennlaw 
of PulumSyi, aco to Smith, p 515; 
R.Satakarm (or Taffia Sri SSia- 
karoO subdued by, p. 517, 

Rudradeya, p. 39. 

Rudrasena ( Mk and K ) pp. 25, 27 , 
R (Mk. and K ) son of Rudr.isniiha, 
grandson of RudradJman, grand- 
son of the son of Jayadaman, and 
great-grandson of the sou of 
Cas^ana, p. 25 , his genealogy, 
ibid , R., son, of ViradSman (Mk ), 
p 26. 

Budrasimha (Mk and K ), pp. 25, 27, 
B ( a Ksatrap ) son of Mahalcsa- 
trapa Rudradaman, grandson of 
Ksatrapa Jayad5man, great-grand- 
son of Mahaksatrapa Castana, 
p 24, R , son of Svami-Jiyadiman, 
(K.),p 26 . 

RQpa, one of the five Skandhas, p 8 
fnl. 

BQpnath, p. 11 , R , edict of, p 13 

Ruskin, referred to, as pessimist by 
Justice Ranade, p 453 , R. p. 454 


SSba Virasena, Minister of Candra- 
gupta II, and native of Pataliputra, 

^ p 40. 

SabaraBvamin, a great Mlmamsaka, 
author of Mlmdiiisabhasys, pp 58, 
65, 293, 319 

SSbaras, name Dasyus applied to. 
p. 95 fnl 

SabdanusdsanaSdStra, p 140. 

Sabdavidya, p. 163. 

Sabdendudekbara of Nagojibbatta, 
p. 316. 

SabraoB or Sambraca tribe, met with, 
by Alexander, same as Skr Sam- 
vagri, aco to General Cgnuingham, 
p. 106 , 3., probably Saubhrayas, p. 
107. 

SSdharapa, p 503. 

SSgala, (Sakala) in Milindapafiho, a 
Pall Buddhist work, p 162. 

Sagala, mentioned by Ptolemy ( t. e. 
Sakala and not SSnkala), p, 162 
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SSgat dst., msoriphon in, rp. 40, 41 
Bagata, hiS sons burnt by Kapila, 

8ah Mins, P 219, S, or Satrap 
dynasty, p 280. _ 

aits, overthrown by Gautamiputra, 
p 879 , 3 s , final date of, 250 ( t « 

Saka 328),p 281, Ss,p.282. _ ^ 

Sahadeva, referred to, by Patanja.i, 

P.83. 

Sahasaram, edict of, P 13. 

Babasrano, p. H- 
Sainihalates, p. 40 ^ 

Saiva-Agamas, p 412, faith, p. 

Saivas, system of Easmlr, p. 40 . 

Saka Mana Boddo = Sakya Mum 
Buddha ( Greek name on Coins ), 

P 34 

Saka Caodragupta, the Mautya re- 
ferred to, in an insotiption in the 
year 72 (t.e. A D 150) of P 
era, p 5 , S.. P. 29 , S coinage, an 
imitation of Qreco-Baotrian or 
Qreoo-Indian coinage, p. 20, 8 
dynasty, p. 520, S ora, pp. 22, 31, 

32, 30, 40, 85, 89, 282, 325, 326 , 

S., Kauiska believed to be founder 
of, pp. 36. 167, S luA D. 78, 
p. 280 , 8., founded by great King 
of Saka or Scythian race,^ P 389 , 

S. Kings, UP 21, 516, S. power, 
foundation of, mist century B C. 
p 22 , 8 race, PP 293 , S or 

Soythian race, p 389 , S. trihes, 
p. 133. 

S'akas, PP 17, 18,20, 21,23, 27, 28,3’, 
33. 38, 48, 50, 53. 54, 58, 376, 404. 
413, 514, 517, 518 , S a, imperial, 
p. 28 , S.s beaten by Gotamiputra 
s'atakarni.p 30. S.3 or Satraps 

driven from Mahacastra, between 
mandl32A D,P 31, S.s,(»,c 
Satraps of MalwS), p. 49. 5 s, 
Indo-Soythiaiis were called as, in 
Bajaterangini, p 178 
SakabhiJpakala, p 389. 

Sakakaldi P* 389* 

S'a..dla. Menander of. (M simo as 
Mihuda, the Greek king ), P 


S, in Panjub, capital of yavsna 
king, Menander, p 18, 8 , p 20, S. 

( I. e. Saiigala ) name of town oap-. 
tured by Alexander, p. 105, S. and 
Sahgala as different places, - 
S„ capital of Madras, p.l05f,S. to 
the west of RBvi, p. 162, 8., capital 
of Madras aoo. to Mah5bh5cata, 
ibid, S., old city rebuilt by Eutby- 
demia of Indo-Baotnan king, iM, 

S., in Punjab, Milinda king ruling 
at, p. 388 

SSkala, pp. 308, 3J4, 412., S„ Kielborn 
oompared to, in autbor'e Verses 
sung at Vienna congress, p. 347, 

S., teaoher of one of the two differ- 
ent reoensions of Rgveda, p. 371. 
^akals Sakha, pp. 30B, 313, 314, 372, 

B. Samhita, pp. 309, 310, 313, 314. 
Sakalas, pp. 308, 309, 311, 313, 314 
SSkalya, author of Pada text of 
Rgveda. pp. 371, 372. 

SakanrpaJtBla, p. 389 
SakSn (enemy of Sakas), i ® 
maditya (Oandragupta IT, 400 A.IJ ), 
pp 49, 60, 326, 520. 

Sakasena, p. 31- 

Sakayavanam, an instance of aggre- 
gate Dvandva, p. 18 
SakendtakSla, p. 369. 

Baketa or Ayodhya, pp. 18, 52, 56, 

108, 114, 116-118, 122, 123, 131, 174, 

177, 178, 182, 184 , S. ( Sravasti ) 
or Ayodhya, province of Guptas, 
p. 51 . S., Patanjali lived to north- 
west of, P 128. Saketa, siege of, 
by y avana, before 85 B. C., PP- 173. 

178, B., conquered by yavanas 
aoo, to Gargi BamhitS, tbid. 

Sakha of Veda, P. 223. 

^3khaa (sohooU) of Brahmans. PP 53, 

54, 372. 

Sakti, pp. 285, 688, 

Bakuntala, pp. 80, 120, 164, 371, • 

SSkya clan, Buddha, a Ksatriya of, 
p. 292. 

Bdkyanmni, born in Lumhim B'ove, 
p. 13 , his teUos, p 23 ; 8., p. ■ 
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SSlStura, Panisi referred to, as native 
of, ID oopperplate grant of Dhara- 
sena IV, p. 103; henoe P., called 
SSlaturiya, p 163 

SdlSturiya (native of Salatura ), 
Fanim referred to as, in oopper- 
plate grant of Dharasena IV, 
p. 103 , S. ( Panini ) a native of 
SalStura, p. 163. 

Salene ( Greek name on Coins ), p 34. 

SSlivahana, pp. 163, 389, 390 ; S or 
Satavahana, pp 326, 517 , S. Saka 
known upto 13tb century as ‘ the 
era of the Saka Xing of Kings' and 
‘the era of the coronation of the 
Saka King ’ p 21 , S or SatavShana 
dynasty followed Saka Kings, p. 
335 , S Saka ( two names of the 
dynasties combined ), tbid , S , pp. 
389, 390. 

Salvs, p, 390. 

SSmSnya, pp. 153, 153. 

Samatata, p. 39 

Sama-SanihitS, p 334 and fn 1. 

SSmaveda, pp. 229, 418, 

Samavedis, p 339. 

SSmas, p 229. 

Sambandha ( relation \ p. 287. 

Sambhu, dedication of a cave to, ( on 
inscription ), p 43. 

Bambodhi, i e Perfect Knowledge, 
Asoka set out for, p, 13. 

Sambraom or Sabraote tribe met with 
by Alexander, same as Skr. Sam- 
vagn, acc. to General Cunnnigham, 

p. 106. 

Samdh! rules, p 227 

Samdbya, p. 314 

SaiTidhya-Vandana, time of, pp 223, 
224, S., p. 313 

Bamgha ( Assembly ), pp 10, 14 

Samgbadamau, son of Rudrasimha 
(Mk), p. 26. 

Saihhita, pp. 225, 228, 303, 398,495, 

" S , deOned, p 337 , S , defined by 
FSnini, as parali saihnikarsah (I, 

■ 4. 109j, p 498. 

SamhitSs, p. 225, 


SanijSa, one of the five Skandhas, 
p 8 fnl , S„ p, 214 , S , (technical 
term), pp 497, 501. 

SdmjnSs, pp. 500, 502, 504-506, 508, 
509 

SamjuSna (i. e. Samjna), p. 505. 

SamjnSna hymn of Rgveda, pp 312- 
314. 

Saihkaracarya (or Samkara), pp 59, 
63fn3, 64, 65 fnl, 77, 281, 293, 294, 
338, 337, 338, 405, 409, his VedSnta 
Bhasya, pp. 62, 65, 73 fnl, 75 
fnl, 150, 300, S., date of, 9th 
oeotury, pp. 88, 89 , S , NatayanTya 
section older than, p 288, his 
BhSsya (Vayu Purana qutoted in), 
p 56, his com. on BhagavadgitPi 
(episode of Mbh ), p 88 , 3 , men- 
tioned ID Konga-Desa-Carita, a 
Tamil Chronicle in the Mackenzie 
Collection, tbid, his system follow- 
ed by Prof. Deussen, p. 324; S., 
clue to his theory of world-illusion 
be found in Nihilism of Buddhist 
Mahayana sohool, p. 325. 

Samksra-Vfjaya of Madhava, p. 92. 

Samkarsana, pp 285, 289 , S , invo- 
cation to, (on inscriptions), p 38 ; 
S, constant companion of Kisna, 
p. 212 ; S , sprang from Vasudeva, 

p. 288 

Samkbayana, pp. 305, 306, 312-315, 
371, 418 , s' , Sakha, pp 304, 305, 308, 
309, 313, 315 , S. Sainhita, pp. 305, 
309, 314 , S., Grhya Sutra, p 305 , 
S. Sutras, pp. 309, 310, 314. 

Samkbya, pp. 76, 291, 328; 8. doc- 
trines, pp 62, 63 ; 8 Philosophy 
revived by Isvarakrsna, p 59 , S., 
pp 62-78 , S piinoiples, p. 69 . S 
School, s 62 , S system, pp. 68, 74, 
410. 

Samkhyas, pp. 62, 64, 69, 71, 72, 74, 
75, 77, S s, Buddhists preceded by, 
p 76 

I ESmkhya-Kankas of Kvarakrsna, 

p. 59. 

Samkbya Pravaoana, (a collectiou of 
Batras) ascribed to Kapila, p 64, 
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S., Vi]fiaaa Bbiksu's bhSsya on, 
p. 65. 

Samkhya Sara quoted, pp. 68 fnl, 299 
fii3. 

SSihkhyatattvakaumudi, p 299. 
Sarakhyayoga, p 287. 

Sampradayavida (persons acquainted 
with tradition), p, 396. 

Samprati (present time), pp. 150, 156. 
Samsara (succession of lives and 
deaths), p, 284. 

Samskara, one of the five Skandhas, 
pp 8 fnl, 462. 

Samudragupta, pp 43, 49, 206, 520, 
S , aon of Cangragupta I, p. 39 ; 
S , great grandfather of Skanda- 
gupta, p. 183, 

Sainvagri,Sambrac!B orSabracsasama 

as, acc. to General Cunningham, 

p 106. 

Sainvat Era ( 57 B. 0 ), Vikramaditya 
founder of, p. 374, 

Sanabares (Indo-Farthianking), p. 31. 
SanakSnikas, tribes, p 39 
Sanasiddha, his wife HarisvSmin!, 
p. 46. 

Saiioi, pp. 35, 46, S, inscription at, 
pp 29, 40 , S I remains of Stupas 

at, p, 37. 

s'andilya, pp. 289, 290. 

Sandraootta, same as Oandragupta 
(Cjndagutta), ambassador Megas- 
tkanes sent to the court of, by 
Salokos, Boc. to Greek writers, 
p. 326. 

Sandrakottos, a King of Fataliputra, 

P. 3. 

SandrakotiuB, i e, Gandragupts, 

p. 206. 

Sanga or Bandha, p. 70. 

Sangala (Skr. Sakala) name of town 
captured by Alexander, p. 105 , S 
and Sakala as different places, ibtd, 
S. t e Sankala ( Fanini, IV 2. 75 ), 
p 106 , S , p. 163. 

Sangala, identified with Sankala of 
Fanini, IV 2 75, destroyed by 
Alexander the Great, p. 162 , S„ to 
the east of BavT, ibtd, 

Saiigha, p, 47. 


Sankala, and Sangala identified 

p. 162 

Sankaladi group, FSnini IV. 2.75, 

p 106 

Sankha, p, 328 

Sanskrit, as Vernacular of Indian 
Aryans (author’s view), p 337. 

Sanskrit passages quoted from Bena- 
res edition of Mahabhasya, pp, 
136, 137, Skr. p.'from KStySyana 
quoted, p 211 fnl, Skr. ps from 
Patanjali and Eaiyata quoted, 
p. 216 fnl , Skr p s from Asvaia- 
ysna etc, quoted, p 224 fnl 

SSnti (or “parvan) book of Maha- 
bharata, pp. 9, 63, 69 fD2, 72 fn2, 
287, S, 27arayapTya section at the 
end of, p. 405, 

Sapta-hautra, pp. 490-492. 

Sapta-hautra prayoga, pp. 489, 493. 

Saptasati, by Hala, p. 45 

Sapta Sindhavah t e seven rivers of 
the Vedas, p. 104. 

Sarasvati (same as Zend Hsraqaiti 
1 . e Arohotis river) one of the 
Sapta Sindbus, p. 104, S , p. 133 

Sarasvatlkantbabbarapa, a Work 
ofBbo]aon Bbetorios, Bajasekha- 
ra’s Works quoted in, p 87, B, 
p 90 

Sariraka Sutras of fiadarayana, prin- 
cipal work of Vedanta, p. 409. 

Sarngadhara, pp. 87, fn 2, 92 , S , bis 
Faddbati, S , grandson of Baghava, 
p, 91, bis Paddhali edited by Dr. 
Feter Feterson, p. 525. 

Sarngin. image of ( on inscription ), 
p. 43. 

Sarpasatra or serpent saorifioe, per- 
formed by Janamejaya at Hanbara 
at the junction of Tungabhadra 
and Harida, p. 92f, S , p. 120 

Sarvadamana or Bharata, son of 
Dusyanta and Sakuntala, p 79. 

Sarvadarsana Samgraha, work of 
MSdhava, pp, 64, 73 fnl-3, 74 fn3, 
76 fnl, 91 fnl-2, S, ref. to Maha- 
bharata in, pp 90, 91, 

Sarvanukrama of EatySyana, pp. 

304t 305, 309, 314. 
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S5s (root), p. 499. 

^aatra, repeated by Hota, p. 321. 

Sat (not SIX but part of Vauaat here), 

' p. 486. 

Satakanisa Ranno, legend of, pp. 
277, 279, 

SStakarpi, pp 315,516, S, the lord 

of the Deccan ( Daksmapatha), pp. 

24, 514 ; S , successor of Ersna, p. 

30, S. Gautamiputra, pp 239, 275, 

276 , S ^ndbrabhrtya dynasty 

knotrn by tbe name of, aco to Smith, 

p. 513 , S , name of a king and not 

a family name as thought by Smith, 

p. 514 ; S subdued by RudradSman 
/ / 

same as Ya]na Sri SStakarm, p, 

^ 517, 

Satapatha Brahmana III 2. 1. 18-24, 
p, 96 , SB, p. 98 , s'. B., rarely 
one found knowing the whole of, 
by heart, p 228. 

Satara dist , Mahuh in, p. 228. 
SataaShasrI or composed of a lakh of 
Slokas, MahabhScata called, pp. 
54, 405. 

SStavahana, pp. 30, 389 , S , or Salt- 

yahana, pp. 326, 517, S., Andhra- 

bbrtya dynasty known Dy his 

name, p 513, S , dynasty, p. 279 ,S , 
/ 

(or SdliyShana) princes ruling over 
Mahacastra, p. 30 , S , King, p. 280 , 
S. race, pp 276,277,281,282.514 
SStavShanas, pp. 36, 278, 518, 521. 
Satiyaputa, a country, p 11 
Satiyaputas, country of, pp, 512, 513. 
Satpute (corresponding to Satiyapu- 
tas) family name of Haratha, Frab- 
bhu and Brahmanas in Foona diet,, 
p. 513. 

Satrap (Esatrapa), same as Esahara- 
ta Nahapana, p. 278. 

Satrap or Sah dynasty, p. 280 , S., p. 

389 , S. Eings, p. 39. 

Satraps, pp. 23, 38 , il s ruling over 
MahSraa(ra also, p. 30, S.s of 
Malwa (i e. Sakas ), p. 49. 

Sattan, p. 37. 

Sattra or a feeding-house for travel- 
lers, p. 25. 


Sattras, p. 44. 

Sattva, 66, 67, 69. 

Satvata, name of a descendant of 
Yadu his race was, race or clan of 
Satvatas, p 291, S, branch of Yadu 
race, p. 4'’5 , S. race, p 292, S 
religion, p 291 , Sstvatapiinigava, 
Vasudeva called, p. 292 
Satvatas, p. 291. 

SStvatasamhitS, pp 289, 291 , B„ 
( PShcaratra-Samhita ), p. 290 
Satyadaman, son of Damagbsada (E.) 
pp. 25, 27. 

SatyakSma, son of Jabala, pp, 487, 
488. 

Satyasraya Sri FrthvI Vallabha, a 
^ Calukya prince p. 85 fn5. 

Saubhava set at naught, work of 
Patanjali, aco to Bhartrhari, p, 184 
Saunaka, p. 309 , S , author o' Rgveda 
Piatifekhya, pp 371, S,p 372. 
Sautrantika doctrine, referred to, in 
Jagaddhara's com on MSlati- 
Msdhava, p. 74 fn2 
SautrSntikas, pp 73 , 76 fnl . philo- 
sophy of S.s, p 74. 

Savana, p. 492. 

SavitrGod, BrabmacSrin dedic.itod by 
his father to the service of, p 322. 
Savitryupakbyana, episode of Vana- 
parvd of Mbh refened to, in 
Samkara’s BbSsya on VedSnta 
Sutras, p. 88 

Sayana, pp 483, 486, 48°, 491-495; 
S, Mbh. quoted by, in his ojiu on 
Taittiriya Upanisad, p 90, S, 
Minister ofBukka, Eing of Vi]aya- 
nagara, tbed ; b , Mbh quoted by, 
in bis com. on FacSsara, p. 291 ; 
his com. on Rgveda, pp. 395. 396 ; 
his excellent commentary on 
Aitareya, Brahmana, pp. 481, 
482. 

Scandinavians, p. 390. 

Scblegel, p.217. 

Scholiasts, p 63 fn3 
Scythian or Turuska Eines, p 367, S., 
( e baka race, p 389 
Seistan, coins of Gondopharos found 
at, p. 32. 
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Selby, Frinoipal, of the Decoan 
College, p. 454 

SelukoB, General of Alexander the 
Great, p. 3, 3., p. 5, S , ambassador 
Megastbenes sent by, to the Court 
of Sandracotta ( Candagutta t e. 
Cardragupta Maurya), p 326 
Semitio race, p 390 
Senarr, Morsieur, pp 12, fnl, 13 fnl, 

2, 340 

Senses, five, tiz, seeing, bearing, smel- 
ling, tasting and hearing, p. 67 
Sesa, pp 152, 153. 

Settliia or Seths p 37 
Shahbazi.arhi in Afghanistan, Asoka 
Inscriptions at, p. 10 , S., p 11. . 

Shakespeare, p 459. 

Shaonano Shako Kanheski Kushano : 
Shaonano Shao Hamshki Kushano 
(Turkish), p 34. 

Sheldonian Theatre, p. 336 
Sheppard, Mr, Hevenue Commis- 
sioner, Northern Division m the 
steamer Siam by vrbioh author re- 
turned from Vienna to India, p. 359 
Siam, some pah Mss presented to 
Dr. Rhys Davids by the king of, 
p. 335 

Sidddpur, p 11 , S , edict of, p, 13 
SiddhSntas, five, p 57 
Siddhantakaumudl, pp 221 , 507, 510 1 
S., of Bhattop Diksit, p 316, S, 
edited by Cowell, p 504, 

Siddhantin ( Doctor ), as opposed 
to Pilrvapaksin ( his opponent ) 
p. 172 . S . pp. 193, 194, 204 
Siddhartba of the Sakya race (founder 
of atheistic system), p 292 
SiksS, pp 221 and fnl 226, 502. 

Sildditya or Harsavardhana, pp. 327, 
366. 

Simla, Conference at, in 1911, to 
favour the idea of opening Research 
Institutes at presidency-towns, 

P 319. 

Simuks, the founder of SStavahana 
family, p 30 S , of Andhrahbitya 
dynasty, p. 514, S, (Sindhuka, 
Sipraka etc ) a Satavahana prince, 
p. 515. 


Sindbu or Indus, pp. 20, 182. 

Sindhuka (Simuka, Sipraka etc.) 
p. 515. 

Singhana, p 298. 

Sipraka (Simuka, Sindhuka etc.) 
p 515 

Siti Folemeos i. e. FulumSyi, p, 515 
Sista, (educated man), pp. 443, 444 
Sisupalavadha of Magba based on 
Mbh. story, p. 89 , S , quoted m 
Faddhati of SSrngadhara, p, 92 
SIta, pp. 370, 406, 421 , her ravi- 
shment same as that of Helen 
(wrong analogy), p. 386, S. repre- 
sented as sister of Rama (Rfimapan- 
dita) and Laksmana m DaSaratha 
Jataka: still she is represented as 
^ Chief Queen, pp. 406, 407 
Siva, pp. 34, 38, 56, 190, 191, 184-196, 
198,374,407,411, 412,419, S (Ma- 
he^vara) temple of, p 45 , S , wor- 
ship of, thd , S , figure of, on coins 
p. 48 , bis bow same as that of 
Dlyasee (wrong analogy), p. 386. 
Siva^ pp. 125, 126, 154-156, 170-172, 
193, 198, 204. 

/ 

Sivabbagavatas, a seci of, p 328, 
Sivabhuti (83 A C ) founder of Digam- 
bara sect of Saivas, p. 375. 
s'lvakah, pp 170, 171 
Sivaskandavarman, inscriptions of, a 
ruler of Eanci, p. 38 
Siwalik, p 11. 

Skanda, pp. 169, 189-191, 194-196, 198. 
Skandah, pp, 125, 126, 154-156, 170- 
172, 193, 198, 204 

Skandagupta, pp. 42-44, 181, 182, 184 , 
S., son of Eumaragupta, p. 41 , 8., 
Fuspamitra ( another ) ace. to Bha- 
gavanlal ludra]! in reign of, p. 180. 
Skandakah, pp 170, 171, 

Skaudhas, five, viz, Rupa, Vijnana, 
Vedana, Samjna, Samskiira, ( these 
constitute human being ), p 8 fnl. 
Skando (Greek name on coins), p 34. 
Slokavartika of Eumarila, p 58 fn2. 
Smarta (domestic ceremonies), p. 285. 
Smith, Ptolemy's information set 
aside byi 515. 
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Smrti, remembrance, of what a man's 
true oonditioo is, p 9, fnl. 

Smrtm ( or Metrical Law Books ) 
pp 52, 53, 303, 403, 409, 420 , S.s, 
some of, based on Dharma Sutras, 
p 408 

Smrtivibhrama or Smrtibhramsa 
( Bhagavadgltd ii 63, XV 15, and 
XVirr 73), p 9 fnl 
Sodasa, son of Ra]ub[v)ula, p 22 , 
his cate is 72 ( i e. 150 A D. ), 
p 23, s', 27. 

Soma, pp 321, 492,493 , S., sacrifices 
pp. 230, 321, 322 , S , tale of bring- 
ing of, p 486 

Sopa, another name of Hiranyabaha 
(t e the Erannoboas ), p 5 , S , 
Pataliputra situated on the banks 
of, acc to Patanjab, >6i<f , p 111 fn2 
Sorparaga i e Supara near Bassein 
p 254 

Sorvata, Pa-le-fa-to transcribed as, 
by General Cunningham, p. 106 
Spalahores, pp 21, 27 , 8 , brother of 
Vonones, p. 28 

Spalgadames, son of Spalahores, pp 
21, 27, 519, S , subordinate to Vono- 
nes and Spalirises, p. 28, 

Spalitises, pp 21, 519, S, suooessor 
and brother of Vonones, P 28 
Spenoe Hardy, p. 259. 

Spooner, Dr., Arohaaologioal Superin- 
tendent, Bengal Circle, p 98. 
SraddhS, p 323. 
s'rKddha Ceremony, p. 323. 

Srama^as, p. 10, S s or holy reclu- 
ses, p. 15; Ss or asoetios of all 
sorts, p. 16. 

Scautastftraa, pp. 322, 420, S.s 
FurSpas referred to in, p. 55, S s 
written before PSnini, p. 81 
SrhTapI Ceremony ( » e, tJpakarana ), 
p. 305. 

SrSvastI (or Saketa), pi?^ 51, 52 
Sri, p. 284. 

Srldhara, p. 63 fn3 , his Kandali, 

p. 299. 

SrT-Harsd, patron of BSpa, pp 2, 85 
SrI-Saila on Kisna, p. 233. 


Srotriyas (Srautis), pp 230, 495 
Sniti, pp 66, 76, 287, 289, S., no basis 
of, for Sainkhya philosojiby aoc 
to Samkaracarya, p 64 
Stem, Dr„ of Buda-Pest, present at 
Vienna Congress, p 342, S, the 
Hungarian, read his paper in 
English at Vienna Congress, tbid 
Stevenson, Dr , pp 239, 252, 234, 256, 
357, 2fcl, 263, 265, 267, 272 273, 
S, copies of Lt Brett used by, 
for his translation of Nasik Cave 
Inscriptions, p 231 
Strabo, p 18, S., Greek historian, 
p 177 

Strato, p 30 

Stupa raised to Konakamana, p 13 
S‘p 24. 

Stupas (hemispherical struoturesl, p, 
36 ; (or Caityas), ibid , S.s, p 37 
Subandhu, pp 58, 59 , S„ author of 
VasavadattS, pp 47, 343, 375, S, 
mentioned in a Sloka attributed to 
BSiasekhara, p 87, his work 
VSsavadattS mentioned in Harsa- 
catita ibid, S (between 550 and 
650 A.C. ), p 376 

Subbadra, ref to, in Mrcohakatike, 

p. 88 

Subhasitaratnasamdoba, work of 
Amita-gati, a Digambara Jama, 
p. 301 

SubhasitSvali of Vallabhadevd, edited 
by Dr. Peter Peterson, p. 525 
Sudarsana lake, pp. 24, 41. 

Sodas prince, p 422 
Sudras, pp 18, 53, 54. 

Sudrakas, of PurSnas, Oxydrak® 
tribe identified with, by Prot 
Wilson, p. 106. 

SiidrBnam etc., sutra of Patafijali, 
under Pamni, II. 4 10, p. 18 
Suez Canal, p. 353. 

Silkara (boatl, P 301 
Sukhadwala, Mr., Institute erected 
by, in memory of K. R. Kama, 
p 330, 

Sukrd of Pfisan in Bgveda, VI 58 1, 
p. 321. 
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SSksma s'arira formed by Buddhi, 
Ahainkaia, Manas, organs of sense 
and action, and five subtle elements 
( in all 18 ), p 68 

Saktds of Rgveda (1-1017), p. 304 , 
S.s, of Egveda, some, found in 
other Vedas, p. 398 , S s in Vedas, 
p 401 

Sulabha Maitreyl, p 371, 

Sumantu, p. 418 

Sun, worship of, p 45, S , called 
Asura-han, p 94 

Sung-yuD, a Chinese pilgrim, p. 3. 

Sunga dynasty, pp 81, 119, 182, 206, 
513, 8, following Maury as, p 
111 . 

Sungas, pp. 17, 518. 

Supara, ref to, in Mahabh3rata, 
p. 387. 

Surlsira, pp 24, 31, 38, 134 , S., (same 
as ESthTnwSd) p. 23, S., Parna- 
datta, governor of, p. 44 ; S , 
Valabhi dynasty in, p. Ill fn 3. 

Sure^vara, pupil of Safiikar3oatya, 
p. 59. 

Suns, p, 287 

Sarya, p. 210. 

Sutle], p 104 

Sutras (prose aphorisms), p. 52 , S.s, 
pp. 53, 54, 323, 371, 409, 410, 418, 
419, 420, 494 , S s of Eanada, p 
224 and fnl , S.s, mention of Fura- 
pas in some of the, p 407 

SuvarpiakSras, p. 37 

Suvastu, name of river (modern Swat) 
branch of Kabul river ( Fanini IV. 
2.77 ), p. 104. 

SuvisSkha, a Fahlava, son of EulaTpa, 
minister to Sudradaman, p. 24 

SvSha, p. 493. 

SvShakrti, p. 493 

SvSmin, title of a BhSsyakara, p. 
55. 

Svami-Mahasena, temple of, p 43. 

Svami-( Budra? ) sena, son of Svami- 
Simhasena (Mk.), p. 26. 

BvSmI Budra Sah, pp. 280, 281 

Svami-Budrasena son of SvSmi- 
Mahaksatrapa BudradSman (Mk ), 

p.26. 


SvSmi-Budrasiihha, son of SvSmi- 
Mahaksatrapa Satyasena (Mk ), 

p. 26. 

Svami-Siihhasena, sister’s son of 
SvSmi-Budrasena (Mk), p. 26 

Svarita (vertical aooent ), p. 227 

Svasvarupavirodhin p. 286. 

SvetSmbara Jamas, olaim to re- 
present the original Jainism, p 375 

Svetasvatara Upanisad, pp, 62 fnl, 
61 fnl, 328 ; 8 , Eapila referred 
to, 10 . p, 61. 

Svistakrt, p. 308. 

Swat, same as Suvastu river of Fanini 
IV. 2 77, branch of Kabul river, 
p. 104. 

Syria, pp.3, 12, S., Autioohus, king of, 
called Vonar3]a, by Asoka, pp 178 
388. 


Tad, pp. 149, 155, 

Taddhita affixes, p 124 
Tagore Law Lecturers, p. 408 
Tailang Vaidika praising princes of 
Gaikwad and Travancore, p 230 
Tailanga Brahmana wandering for 
DaksipS, p 223. 

Tailangana, study of Veda in, p 223 
Taittiriya identified with Tartar 
(wrongly traced), p 337 
Taittiriya Fratisakbya, p. 228. 
Taittiriya SSkba, p. 378 
Taittiriya Upanisad, Mbh. quctedm, 
by SSyauB, p. 90. 

Taittiriyas, p 228 , T.s, Sakha of, 
p. 372. 

Takh-i-Bahi, to the Bortb-east of 
Peshawar, inscription of Gondo- 
phares discovered at, p, 31, T„ 
p. 32. 

Takkhasila, p. 295. 

Taksasila, pp. 23, 517 , T„ or Taxila, 
p 518. ' 

Taksakladi group, ( Fanini IV 3.9J ), 
P. 106. 

Tamas, pp 66, 67, 69. 

Tambapappi, pp 11, 12. 

TBq4ya Brahmapa, p. 482 
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Tangyes,, his eogine factory at Bir- 
nungham, visited by the author, 
p. 339. 

Tantrayuktis, p, 329, 

TSpT, river, p 254, 

Tsrs, p 370. 

TarSpida, King of Ujjayinl, (oharao- 
ter in Kadambaii of Ban a), p 86. 

Tartar identified with TiiittirTya 
(wrongly traced), p. 377. 

Tartary, p. 378. 

TathSgata or Buddha doctrine re- 
ferred to, lu Vasavadatta of Suban- 
dhu, p. 58 , T., p. 163, 

TStparyapariduddhi, Com byUdayana 
ontTddyota, p 318, 

Tatpurusa compound, Pamni U. 4 23, 
p. 110 ; T., pp 502, 503. 

Tatrabhagavatah, p. 215. 

Tatrabbavat (respected), pp 214, 215. 

Tatrabhavatah (i. e of God or a God), 
P. 216. 

Tattva, (one entity), p, 287. 

Tattvaa or principles of SEmkhya 
system 25 in number via Prakrti or 
Fradhsna, Mahat-tattva ( or 
BuddhT ), AhamkEra, dve senses, 
five organs of action, Manas, five 
subtle elements, five objects of the 
senses ( or gross elements ) and 
Purusa, pp. 66, 67. 

Tattvacintaroani, p. 317. 

Taukshika, i e ToxdtSs (Gr ) name 
of a Zodiac sign, p 388 

Taurds (Gr ) i e. TEvuru name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 387. 

TSvurui. e Taurds (Gr) name of a 
Zodiac sign, p 337. 

Tazila, pp 21-23, T or Taksa^ila, 
p. 518. 

Tejamasa ( i e. Greek Epiphanous ) 
radarasa ( tejamasa I e, brilliant), 
p. 20. 

Tejaa, pp 67, 285, 288. 

Telang, Vice-Chancello^ of Bombay 
University, his life-notice by Sir 
Raymond West, p. 427 , T.. appre- 
ciation about, by the author and 
his premature death mourned, ibtd ; 

'T., p. 432. 

Telepbus, p. 20. 

7 


Temple, Captain, p. 342 ; T., account 
of Diotonary of Hindustani Pro- 
verbs given by, at Vienna Congress, 
P. 344 

Tennyson, two lines from his poem 
Looksley Hall, quoted, p. 354, 

Testament, New, p. 337 

Teutons, p. 390. 

Thana dist , inscriptions in, p. 517. 

Tbeophilus, p. 19, 

Tbibaut, Dr , quoted, p. 57 and fnl ; 
409. 

Thomas, St., is said to have visited 
Gondophares, p 32. 

Thomas, Mr , Edward, a Bengal civi- 
lian devoted to study of Indian 
antiquities, p. 335. 

Thucydides, p. 420. 

Ti ( term ), pp. 500, 501, 505, 506, 508, 
509. 

Tiaitenes, same as Castana, aco, to 
Ptolemy, p. 24 ; T„ ruling at Ujja- 
yim, p, 516. 

Tiglath-pileser, p. 97, 

Tigris, p. 97. 

Timira, disease, p. 73. 

Tirthadarsin, seer of saving truth, 
Patanjali called, so by Bbartrbari, 
p. 184. 

Tiru Vikrama, kin^ of Chera Country 
converted by SaihkarSoarys from 
Jainism to Saiva faitb, p 88 ; T. 
I, II, pp. 88, 89 

Tod, Col., date of Hammira aco, to, 

P 91. 

Tom, p. 176. 

Tonakiatsekia, mentioned by Hiuen 
Tbsang as name of a oountry, 
Chinese equivalent of Dhana- 
kataka, p. 276. 

Toramana, prince ( of Hupa race ), 
pp. 42, 521 

TozOtOs (Gr ) i e Taukshika name of 
a Zodiac sign p. 383. 

Ti adaraaa ( i. e, Greek Sotiroa ) 
corruption of tratdraaa ( Skr 
tratuh ) p. 20 

Tradata i. e tratuh ( high-sounding 
epithet on Coins ) p 32. 
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Traikntakas, dynasty ruled in 
Hahdrastra and Gujrat, p. 414. 

Trasarepu, p. 69. 

Travanoore, RS]a of, liberal patron of 
Yeda*reoiters, p. 230. 

Trinity, Puranio, p 69. 

Trira^mi ( name of a hill ), pp. 252 f , 
272, 273, 282. 

Trstu race, p. 422. 

Tsaiikuta, same as Raukuta, aoo. to 
Hwan Thsang, p 104. 

TulsidSsa, observations made by 
Grierson at Vienna Congress on, 
p. 342 

Tungabhadra, Hanhara at the ]uno- 
tion of, and Hands, p. 93. 

Turamaya (Ptolemy Philadelphoa of 
Egypt), 285-247 B. C., p. 12. 

Turanian race, p. 389. 

Turks, p. 33. 

Turkish Rings, p. 35. 

Turkish language of some ooins, p. 34. 

Turkomans of Central Asia settled 
in Western part of India, aoo, to 
Jackson, p, 528. 

Turnska race, Kaniska, Haviska and 
Vasudeva or Vasuska of Eusana 
dynasty belonging to, aoe. to 
B3]atarahginT, p. 33 , T,, generic 
name for Indo-Soythic Kings, ref. 
to, in ViSvagupadac4a, p 118 , T. 
or Indo-Scythian princes, Kansika, 
Huska and Juska, p. 167. 

Turuska or Scythian kings, p. 367. 

Tnruskas, p 178. 

Tyndall, a scientist, influenced by 
Carlyle, p. 454. 

Hdatta, p. 502 

Udayagiri, inscription at, pp, 40, 43, 
47 

Udayana, his Kirapavali, p. 299, 
his com TStparyaparisuddhi on 
(Jddyota, p 318. 

UdayanacSrya, p, 10 

UddSlaka Arum, pp, 487, 489. 

Uddyota, work ofBbaradvaja, p 59, 
U,, com of VScaspati on, p. 411, U., 
of Nagojibhatta, pp 317,318. 

tldgEEtar, p. 491 


TTjjain, p. 326. 

Uuayini, pp. 22, 27, 29, 31, 52, 210, 376, 
389, 414. 517, 578; TJ. (Ozene), p, 
24: U., Capital of VikramSditya, p, 
50 ; U., temple of Mahsksla in, 
mentioned in BSpas ESdambarT, 
p. 86 , U , under FSpini IV. 2 127, 
p. 103 ; TJ., Tiastenes or Castana 
ruling at, p. 515. 

Ujiayinl Mahaksatrapas, p 4L 

17]jayimpuravaradhTsvara title, p. 50. 

UlupT, wife of Arjuna, ref to, m Ka- 
dambarT, p. 86. 

Ulysses, his bow, same as that of 
Siva, (wrong analogy), p. 386. 

IJmakbela, queen, p. 239. 

Unadi, pp, 146, 507. 

Universe, p 64. 

University, the idea of, p. 438. 

Unsubstautial, world wrapped up in 
the, p. 6. 

Upadeya (what is to be sought and 
secured), p. 287. 

Upadha, pp. 498, 499. 

Upakaraqa ceremony, (i. e. SrEvapi) 
pp. 305, 309, 314. 

Upanayana, p. 322 

Upanisads, pp, 6, 8, 64, 229, 287, 292, 
293, 324, 338, 387, 398-400, 403-405, 
409, 410, 420, 423, 471, 477; U.s, 
Furanas referred to in, p. 55 ; U.s., 
SSmkhya terms in, p. 62 ; U.s., date 
of, 6th or 7th century B. G,, p. 468, 

Upapsda compound, p. 221. 

Uparkot, p. 23. 

UpEsaka, a lay follower of Buddhism, 
(A^oka), p. 13. 

Upasarga, p. 496 , U. under Fapini 
I. 4. 59, p. 497. 

Upasargas, p 140. 

UpBya (way to God), pp. 284, 287. 

UpEyas (ways to God) are Karma- 
yoga, Juanayoga, Bhaktiyoga, Fra- 
pattiyoga a^d AoErySbhimEnayoga, 
P. 285. 

Upayavirodhin, p. 286. 

UpeudravairS metre, p. 212. 

UrddhasthEna, Ortospan (modern 
Kabul) derived from, aoo. to Frof. 
Wilson, p, 105. 
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TJsaB, Rg. hymna addreaaed to, pp. 
321, 322. 

TTsavadata, son-m-law ofNahapaaa, 
pp. 31, 38, 39, 238, 255-257, 282, 516 , 
n., insoriptiooB of, pp 278, 282, 
U., son-m-law of Esaharaca Naha- 
pana and husband of Dakaamitra, 
p. 514. 

Utgikar, Mr., MahabhSrata Prospe- 
otus prepared by, p 424 

Utpatti, p. 151, 

UttarS, wife of Abhitnanyu ref to, m 
Eadambarl, p 86 

Uttarakapda of Ramayana, p 406. 

‘UttarSpatha or Northern India, 
p. 366 

Uttara Rsma Carita, p 150, IT, 
p. 217 , U , III act of, IS patbotie, 
p. 421. 

n ttarSrha, p. 257. 


Vaoaspati author of Vartikat3t- 
parya^ikS, pp. 59, 299, 318, 411. 

VeCoaspatimi^ra, p. 299. 

VadavaPratitheyl, p. 371. 

Vadha, p. 209. 

Vaidika, a living Vedio Library, 
p. 226. 

Vaidika Brahmans, p 346 

Vaidikas, important class of Bhik- 
sukas called, pp 225, 228-230. 

Vaidya, L. R., U.A, LL.B, author of 
Sanskrit Dictionary, his premature 
death referred to, p. 428 

Vaidyaka, p. 323 

Vaijayanti, Bhutapala, a Seth of, 
p. 38 

Vaikuptha, p. 284 

VainSBikas (nihilists), p 293. 

VairSgya, p. 66. 

VaisampSyana, p, 418. 

Val^esika system, p. 410. 

Vaiiesikas, p. 69. , 

Vaispava character of Mahabharata, 
p.’424. 

Vaispavlsm, rise of, pp, 293, 411. 

Vaidvanara, body of God called, 

p. 77. 

VaJyakarapa school, p. 316. 


Vajasaneyaka, will be the only Veda 
in latter part of Ealiyuga, acc. to 
Agni Furana, p 222 and fnl 

Vaji, p. 12. 

VakovSkya, defined as Tarka^astra 
by SamkarScarya and Ranga- 
RamSnuja, p. 328 

VakpatiiSja, author of Gaudavadha, 
pp. 368, 375. 

Vakyamitra, p. 180. 

Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari, pp. 118i 
134, 136, 141, 166. 

Valabhi, m Kathiawad, under FSi;iini 
IV 2 82, p. 103, V., p 281. 

Valabhi dynasty, p 111 fn3, V, 
Copper-plate Grant of, dated, 326, 
p 163 

Vaikhilyas, pp. 304, 305 

Vallabha, pp. 77 fn2, 409. 

Vallabhadeita his Subhasitavali, edi- 
ted by Dr. Peter Peterson, p 525. 

Vdlmiki, pp. 387, 393 , V. influenced 
by Homeric ideas (wrong analogy), 
p 386, 

VSmana, p. 301. 

Vamsastha metre, p. 84. 

Vanaparva, p. 88. 

Vaneh or Wanneh province of Af- 
ghanistan ( same as Fa-la-nu, aco, 
to Hwan Thsaog and Bannu, aco, 
to General Cunningham), p 104. 

Vdpi]a (VSpika), p 37. 

Vapika (VSpija), p 37 

Vapa, p. 493. 

Varaha (Boar) luoarnation of Visiiu> 
p.42,V.,p 288 

V arahamibira (astronomer), pp 50, 57, 
58, 233, 374, 376, 378, 387, 389 , V , 
edition of, by Eern, p 177 , his 
verse giving Zodiac signs 
from Greeks, p. 320 fnl , V , Arya 
giving twelve names of Zodic signs 
given by, p 387 , V , Garga quoted 
by, p 388 

Varapa (Papini IV. 2 82) perhaps 
Aornos same as, P, 105 , V , name 
of city as well as its peop'e ihid. 

VarapSdi group (Paqini. IV 2.82), p 
103. 

VarapSl^, p. 500. 
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Varasaa or Baranas the name ol 
place on right bank of Indus, p. 105 
Vararuoi, pp. 374, 376, his Pra- 
krtapraka^a, p. 123 fnl. 

Varcin, name of Asura, p 94 
Vardhakas (carpenters), p. 37 
Vsrdhamana, son of Qangesa, p 
299. 

Varnu (Papim IV. 2 103, IV. 3 93) pro- 
bably same as Fa-la-nn (provinc? 
of Afghanistan) of Hwan Thsang, 
p. 104. 

Varsa, p. 219. 

Varsma ( "n ), p 219 
Vartamana, p. 497 

Vartika on Bhasya of Sabaraavamin, 
p. 58. 

Vartika (rule) by Katyayaua, pp. 108, 
133, 134, 138, 140 and fnl, 141, 194, 
296, 318 , V. on Panini III. 1 26, 
p. 209, V , on Panmi II 3 36, p 212 
Vartikas, pp 142-147 , V.s, ( short 
critical dicta on Panini’s Gramma- 
tical sHtraa ), pp 157, 176, 178, 374, 
V s of KumSrilabhatta, p. 319, 
VSrtikatStparyatikS.com. on Uddyota, 
by VScaspati, pp 59, 299, 318 
Varuna, Asura epithet applied to, 
p 94. 

Varuna-tree, amulet of, p, 95 
VasanS ( habit ), p 73 
Vasatkara, p,485. 

Tasavadatta, work ofSubaudUu, pp 
47, 343 , V , Tathagata or Buddha 
doctrine referred to, in, p 58 , 
V , edition of, by Dr Hall, p 85 
fo4 , V., a work of Subandhu 
mentioned m Haisacirita of Bana, 
pp 87, 375 , V,, of Subandhu, many 
allubions to Mbh , in, p, 87. 

Vasistha, pp 371, 423. 

Vdsistha Dharma Sutras, p. 408 
Vasistha Manijala, Danastuti, hymn 
18of,p. 321, V., p.422. 

Vasisthas, p. 422 
Vasisthl, pp 275, 276. 

Vasisthiputra Salakarni, his wife re- 
presented as daughter of a Maha- 
ksatrapa in a mutilated inscription 
at Eanheri, p, 515 ; Y,, Catarapa- 


na Sstakarni, this name occurs 
in a Hanagbat inscription aco. to 
Bhagwanlal Indrap, p. 516 , V , of 
Kolhapur coins same as Fulumayi 
ibid, V,p, 517. 

Vasuhandhu, pp 52, 58 , V , Buddhist 
patriarch, his pupil Dinnaga, p. 51. 

YSsudeva Bhagavat ( Ersna ), 
pp. 43, 174, 175, 177, 210-214, 285, 
289-291,293, 327, 411 , V , ( as god ) 
referred to, by Panini in IV. 3. 98, 
p. 82 , V,, should be first in speak 
ing of V. and Arjuna, p 213 , V , 
to be taken in his Divine capacity 
and not a mere Esatriya, ibid , * 
tendency towards calling V., as 
ordinary man, acc to Eielhorn, p 
214, V., passage, IV III. 98, p. 

215 , V. spoken of as divine being 
both by PgQim and Patanjaii, p 

216 . V,, founder of tbeistio system 
ibid V,, called Sstvatapumgavd, 
p, 292. 

VSsudeva, first of KSnvSyanas, 
p 17, V , ( or Bazdeo ), p 29 , V , or 
Vasuska ( Eusana prince ), p 33 , 
V., name of a Eing at Banoi, p. 35 , 
V„ invocation to, (on msoriptions), 
p. 38, V., Devabbuti killed by, 
p 513. 

Vasumitra, grandson of Puspamltra, 

p. 182 

Vasuska p 29 , V, or Vasudeva 
(Eusana priuoe), p. 33 

Vasu Uparioara, follower of Satvata 
religion, p. 291, 

Vatsyayana, pp 324, 411, V, or 
(Faksilasvamin), p 59 , his bhasya 
on Nyaya, pp. €5, 317, 328 , V , 
earliest notice of Eaufilya’s work m 
Eamasastra of, p 328 , his Eama- 
sutra : his date Ist A D , p, 329. 

Vauz, Mr, sometime Secretary of 
Royal Asiatic Society, London, 
p. 336. 

Vayu (or wind), p. 67. 

Vayupurana, pp. 42, 283, 346, 407 , 
V., (creation referred to, in), p. 56 , 
V., a ref. to Puspamltra as name of 
some dynasty in,p. Ill fn3. 
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Veda, pp 47, 139, 223 ; V. of Aauras 
<£siirl VidyS), p 98. 

Veda-reoiteTS, patrorised by native 
princes, p. 229, 

Vedas, pp. 54, 59, 91, 124, 216, 225, 230, 
287-290, 293,294,320,323, 368, 371, 
373, 378, 396, 400, 401, 418, 419, 476 , 
their authority denied by Buddhisin, 
p. 10 , V.s preceded Sutras, p 81 , 
V.s, all four, form one whole acc 
to Visnupurana, p 419. 
Vedamulaka, baaed on Vedas, p 184 
Vedana, one of the five Skandhas, 
p. 8 fnl 

Vedangas pp. 225, 228. 

Vedanta, pp. 63, 72, 76, 2S7, 298 . V , 
Bhasya of Samkaracarya on, 
pp. 62, 65, 77 fn2 

Vedantabbasya of Ramanuja, p 288 
Vedantakalpataru of Amalananda 
pp. 298, 300 

Vedantakbanda of Hemadn, p 298 
Vedanta Sara, quoted, p 77 ini 
VedSntasSstra, p, 329 
VedSntaslItra bhfisya of SamkarS- 
cSrya II. 1, 1. , 2, 42, p 288 ; V on, 
1,4.11, p 300. 

Vedantaeutras, pp 289,333, V„ Mbb 
and Oita quoted in Samkara's 
Bhasya on, p 88 , V. or an 
Anpanisada system, pp 62, 294, 
Vedio Aryans, neighbours of Assyri- 
ans acc. to Inscription, p. 99 , 
V culture, P 99 , V. hymns, 
p. 477, V. Library, a Vaidika is a 
living, p 226 ; V. people, p. 97 , 
V. or Sacrificial religion ( Earma- 
kan^a effectual blow to, at the 
hands of Aioka ) pp. 16, 49 , V 
rites, p 10 , V. ritual, p. 10 , V 
Bsis, p 99. 

Venice, author's stay at, for three 
days in October 1886, p 355, 
Veplsamhara, drama by Bhatta Na- 
rSyapa, based on Mbh. story, p 89 , 
V., quoted by Eavyaprakasa, p. 9l , 
V. quoted in Faddhati of Sarnga- 
dhara, p. 92. 

Venus, the planet Sukra, p. 321. 
Vernacular dialects, p. 45. 


Vernaculars, p. 61. 

Versailles, p. 339. 

Vestana, p. 227. 

Vibhava (Manifestation of Ood), pp. 
285, 2S9. 

Vibhavas, p 293. 

Videhas, Mithila, Capital of, p, 347. 
Vidlsa, pp 17, 111 fn3, 276, 517. 

Vidya (education), p 470 
Vienna, pp 339, 340, 345, 350, 351, 353, 
355, 356, V. Congress of Orientalists 
1 eld at, 1886, p 332 , V , English, 
German, French and Italian lan- 
guages only recognised by, p 342, 
comparison between Vienna 
Congress and assemblage of Bsis 
at Janaka's Capital Mithila drawn 
by author in his Verses sung, 
at Aryan section of Vienna 
Congress, p 347. 

Vienna Oriental Journal, p 148 
Viennese lady, present at Vienna Con- 
gress compared to Gargi Vaca- 
knavT in author’s Verses sung at 
Vienna Congress, p 347 
Vibara», p. 37. 

Vijayaditya, p 85 fn5 
Vijayanagara or Anagi'ndi, p, 80 , V,, 
Bukka king of, p. 90 
Vijayasena son of Damasena (E & 
Mk ), p 26 

Vijnana, one of the five Skandhas, p, 
8 fnl. 

Vijnana Bbiksu, bis bbdsya on SSm- 
kbya Fravacana, pp 65, 68, 
VijDanesvara, p. 408. 

Vikalpa (option), p 310. 

Vikrama era, pp 32, 280-282. 

Vikrama Eing, p 301 
Vikramankaosnta, p. 365. 
Vifcramankadevaoaritri, written by 
Bilbapa, its hero ruled over 
Southern India in llth and 12tb 
centuries, p 2. 

Vikramaditya, pp. 50, 52, 375, 376 , 
V , Sakari (enemy of Sakas tradi- 
tion about, applicable to Candra- 
gupta II, p 49, V., Eing of Sr3vastl 
(Baketa) acc. to Chinese authorities 
p. 51, V., era, p. 325, V., Malava- 
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gai^a identified ’with the name of, 
as Saka era with that of SShva- 
vahana or SStavahaua, p 326, V 
founder of Samvat Era, p. 374; V , 
Candragupta II called so, p 520 

VilSaavatl, Queen of Tarapida 
(Characters in Bapa's Eadambarl) 
pp 86, 369. 

Vilivayakura, same as Baleocuros of 
Ptolemy, p. 515: V , Viceroy first 
of Vasisthlputra and then of Gotaml- 
putra aco to author ( vide R. O B 
Works Vol. Ill pp 30, 413f ), pp 
516, 517. 

Vimalodayamala, p. 308 

Vinaya, its etymological sense, 
p. 463. 

Vinayaka, Com. of Samkhayana 
Grhya Slltra, p. 306 

VinSyaka^anti, Sutras on, in Eatha 
SQtra, p 53 , V., in Yajnavalkya 
Smrti, agrees with Sutras of Eatba 
School, p 408. 

Vincent Smith, his Early History of 
India (from 3rd Cen. B. 0 to 7tb 
Cen. A. D.) reviewed, pp. 511-522. 

Viracarita II, p. 150. 

Vlrasena, Commander-in- Chief of 
Agnimitra, p. Ill fnS , V , ( called 
Abbira or cowherd), p. 282. 

Virata, ref. to, in Vasavadatta, p 87. 

Virodhmab ( obstructions to the 
attainment of God), p 284 

Virodhins are Svasvacupa,° Para- 
svarTIpa,° Upaya," Fucusdrtha,° and 
Prapti°, pp. 286, 287. 

VIrya (power), pp 285, 288, 470, 472, 
474. 

Visa, p 12. 

Visakha 1 . e. Bizago (Greek name on 
coins), p. 34. 

Visakha, pp. 188-191, 194, 196, 198. 

Visakbah, pp 125, 126, 154-156, 170- 
172, 193, 198, 204 

Visarga, p. 497. 

Visesa, pp. 153, 153. 

Visnu (god), Bbagavat, pp. 44, 56, 69, 
285, 293, 301, 302, 407, 411, 419 , hiB 
Varaha (Boar) incarnation, p, 42 ; 
V. god ( on inscriptions}, p. 43 ; V., 
worship of, p. 45 ; V., cave temple 


to p. 45 , his ten forms, p. 301 ,V , 
among synonyms of, Ersna is men- 
tioned but not Rama by Amara, 
p. 406 , V., Vasudeva of Bblgavata 
school and of Bhagavadglta after- 
wards identified with, p 411. 

Visnugupta or Capakya, author of 
Arthasastra, aco to Jacobi 'Nandas 
overthrown by, and Candragupta 
Maurya raised to the throne by, 
pp 328, 330. 

Visnu Purana, pp. 16, 42. 56, 407, 419 , 
V. later than Vayu P., p 56 , V., 
ref. to Puspamitra as name of 
Bahlika dynasty in, p 111 fnS , 
V., edition of Wilson p. 233, ( Ch 
XSIV) p. 278 fnl; (Ch. ZXV), p. 280 
fnl , V., ref. to Vyasa in, p. 418. 

Visnuvardbana, predecessor of 
Vadodharman, p. 42. 

Visvagunadarsa, ref. to Turuska m, 

p. 118. 

Vidvamitra p. 371 ; V, and Vasistba 
leaders of Bharata race and Puro- 
hitas of Sudas, p. 422. 

Visvaksena, p. 284. 

VisvanStba Panoanana, author of 
Muktavali, p. 503. 

Visvasena, son of Bhartrdaman (E.), 

p 26. 

VisvBsimba, son of Budrasena (E and 
Mk.)p. 26. 

Visvavasu, ref. to, in Mroohakatika, 

p. 88. 

Vithoba often alluded to, in Hanpatha 
of Jnanesvara, p, 324 , V. God, no 
mention of, in Jnanedvari, i6id, 

Vonones, pp. 21, 519 ; V., p. 21 , V , 
coins of, p. 27 , V„ the first sup- 
reme sovereign represented as 
Maharaja, p 28, 

Vrddhabrahma Samhita, (Panoaratra- 
S. ), p. 290. 

Vrddhi, p. 498.,. 

Vjrsabha, first Tirthamkara of Jamas, 
essay on the myth of, by the French 
Scholar at Vienna Congress, p. 344. 

VrsQiB ( Yadava tribe ), p, 292. 

Vun (t. # Aka ) termination (IV, 3.98) 
pp. 212, 213. 
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Vuppadevabhatta, p. 307 

VySghraraja, King of MahSkSntSra, 
p.39. 

Vyahrtis, p. 489 

Vyakarapa, p 400. 

Vyakarapa, Fatafijali’s bhSsya on, 
p. 65, 

VySkaiapa Sastra, p. 316. 

Vyakhyana ( of a sutra ), p. 195. 

Vyakhyana of Fatanjak, p. 141 

VyakbySna ( speaking about ), pp 
140, 141. 

Vyapadesa, pp. 152, 153. 

VySsa, pp. as, 393, 395, 418, 419, V„ 
as grandfather, by Niyoga, of 
FSpdavas and Kauravas, p 418, 
V,, taugbt Rgveda to Faila, Yajnr- 
veda to VaiSampayana, SSmaveda 
to Jainnni, and Atbarraveda to 
Sumantu aoo, to ViapupurSna, ibid, 
y,, in bis manifold oapaoities, pp. 
418, 419, y , author of all FurSnas 
also, p. 419i y. t. e, expansion 
or analysis as opposed to SamSsa, 
t.e., contraction or synthesis, ibid , 
y., author of Mahsbharata, ibid; 
y„ identifioation of action (expan- 
sion) 'With the actor : analysis 
denoting analyser, ibid, Yyilba 
(manifestation of Qod), p. 285, y.i 
pp. 386, 389 , yyuhas (forms), p. 288. 

yyutpatti-paksa, p. 501. 


Walter Elliot, p 277, 

Wanne or yaneh, province of Af- 
ghamstan, (same as Ea-la-nu, aco 
to Hwan Thsang and Bannu, aco, 
to General Cunningham ), p. 104, 
Wassiljew, quoted, pp. 47 fn4, 51. 
fn3, 52 fnl, 58 fn3. 

Weber, Prof,pp. 118, 120, 126, 131- 
136, 162, 173,306, 308, j393, 403 478, 
his remarks on date of Fatanjali, 
p 115, W„ passage ‘Iha Puspa- 
mitram y3]ay3mah' not noticed by, 
pp. 115, 116, W , name Madhyamika 
misunderstood by, p. 119, W , on 
date of Patanjah, p. 122, W, 


Patanjali iived to east of Patali- 
putra aco to, p 123; W , Kstya- 
yana as eastern grammarian aoo. 
to, ibid, his letter, p 123 fn2, his 
Critique on Dr Golds tucker, p. 125; 
W. on ysrtika 2 on III. 2 111, p. 
128, W on Fuspamitra, p 130, his 
essay on RamSyana, translated by 
Rev Bovd, p 217 , W , yioe- 
President of Aryan Section at yi- 
enna Congress attended by author 
p, 341; W and Roth compared to 
Yainavalkya in author’s Verses 
sung at Vienna Congres°, p 347, 
W on Zodiac signs, p 388 
Wema-Kadphises (Kiisaoa prince), 
pp. 33-35, 38, 48, 49 52, 56 
Wema or Hima Kadphises same as 
Kadphises II, p 519. 

West, Mr, pp 239-241, 245, 246, 259 
fn2, 371, 275 , his excellent litho- 
graphs followed by author in 
translating Nasik Cave Insorip- 
tions, pp. 231, 232. 

West, Sir Raymond, yioe-Cbanoellor 
of Bombay University, p. 427, 
Western Maltra, p, 42 
Westminister Abbey, p. 333 
Whitney, American Sanskrit scholar 
pp 401, 402, 407. 

Widow remarriage, p. 303, 

Williams, Momer, p. 169, his 
Dictionary, pp. 187, 188. 

Wilson, Frofestor, Frakrti aoc. to him, 
IS material cause of things, p. 69, W., 
Aornos hill- fort derived from 
Avarapa (enclosure) aoc. to, p 104 , 
bis Ariaua Antiqua, p. 104fnl , W., 
Ortospan ( modern Kabul ) derived 
from Urddhasthana aoc. to, p 105 , 
W., Oxydrakee tribe identi6ed with 
Sudrakas of Furapas by, p. 106 , his 
Vispu FurSna pp. Ill fn3, 113 fn2 
3, 233 , his Visnupurana, Ch. XXIV, 
p 278 fnl, Ch.XXIV, p. 280 fnl, W., 
p. 348. 

Windham, General, victory over, by 
mutineers at Kalpee, p. 467 
Windisoh of Leipzig, present at Vienna 
Congress, p, 341. 
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Wordsvorth ( Poet ) qaoted, pp, 72, 
fnl, p 454. 

Wordsworth, Pnn , p. 356 


X-rays, allusion to, in the Bgveda, 
acc to some, p. 418, 


7ad, pp. 148, 154. 

Tadava race, pp. 292, 298 , Y. tribes 
(Andhakas, Vrsnis), p 292 
Yadu, Satvat, name of a descendant 
of, p 291 
Yadnraoe, p. 425 
Yajnas, p 411. 

Ya]5a-mandapas, p 411 
Yajfiasrl Satakarni, pp, 30, 31 , Y 
later than Fulumayi, p. 514 , Y, in 
Sopara Coin, p 516 , Y,, same as 
SStakarm subdued by Hudradaman, 
p 517. 

YSiSavalkya, pp 7, S, 346, 347, 399, 
420 , Y , will be Purohlta of Kalki 
King, p. 222 and fn2 , Y , first 
teacher or founder of White Yajur- 
veda, p. shtd, Y , Weber and Roth 
compared to, in author's Verses 
sung at Vienna Congress, p. 347. 
Yajnavalkya Smrti, pp. 53, 224, and 
fnl, p, 468, Y , Vi nay aka SSnti in, 
agrees with Sutras of Xatha School, 
p 408 

Yajmk, Javirilal Umiashankar, p 332. 
YSjiiikas, some of Bhiksukas called, 
p. 225 

Yajurreda, pp. 378, 418, Y , Black, 
pp. 223, 228, Y, followers of, in 
South India, pp 222, Y„ Ciipavana 
Brahmanas have, as well as Rgveda, 
ibid , Y , White, predominant in 
Northern India, p. 223, Y., p, 468, 
Y , FrStisakhya of, p. 315 
Yajurvedis, p 229. 

Yajus-Samhitd, pp. 224 and fnl, 482. 
Ya]yS, pp 489, 492 
Yajya verses, p. 321 
Yaksa, of Meghaduta, mentions Euru- 
ktetra, p. 86 


Yarns, p. 285. 

Yamuna, ( Jumna ) conquests of 
Menandros pushed upto, pp. 108, 
117 

YBska, author of Nirukta, pp. 323, 
396, 423, 468, 469, 470, 472, 478. , Y , 
and Panini, same period assigned 
to, p 161 , Y , on definition of 
S ambits, p. 498. 

Yasodaman son of Rudrasiihha (E ), 
p. 26 , Y , son of Damasena (E. and 
Mk.), tbid. 

Yasodbarman, Mihirakala, subjugat- 
ed by, p. 42, Y„ p. 43 

Yasovarman, sovereign of Eano] 
conquered by LalitSditya, p. 368, 

YSs tv EtSh, p. 148. 

Yrta (Well-behaved), p. 473, 

YatindramatadIpikS, pp 285, 287 

Yaudheyas tribes, p 39,Y s, (PSnini 
V. 3 117), p. 107 

Yavakrita, p. 404. 

YBvakrItika ( one who reads or 
knows XkhySna of Yavakrita ) 
under Faqini IV. 2. 60, p. 404. 

Yavana, pp. 101, 131, 174, 176, 177, Y 
or Greek prince, p. 18 , his siege 
of Saketa, p 173, Y. (who laid 
siege to SSketa) le Menander allu- 
ded to, by Patanjali, p 178. 

Yavana race, p. 293. 

y Bvanas, pp. 38, 48,53, 54,116, 183, 
184, 404, Y B„ or Baotrian Greeks 
p. 17 , Y.s, beaten by Gotamiputra 
SBtakarqi, p 30 , Y.s, spoken of, 
as astronomers in GargT SamhitB, 
p 178, Y.s,(te Mleochas) SSstra 
of Astronomy and Astrology well 
known among, p 320 fnl , Y.s, 
same as Mleccbss, p, 388. 

Yayati, p 404 

YayStika (one who reads or knows 
the AkhyBna of Yayati) under 
FBnini IV. i. 60, p. 404. 

Yoga, pp. 328, 410, Y, philosophers 
p. 78 , Y , SBstra, p. 285 , Y , School 
p. 64 , Y.-Vasistha, p, 409. 

YogBcSra School, founded by AryS- 
sanga (or Aaanga), pp. 58 , Y 
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doctrines of, p. 73 ; 7., Buddhistio 
works of, p. 409. 

To^ScSras, p, 74. 

To^a King named Antiyoko, pp. 11, 
13 ; 7., in Pali i. e. Milinda reign- 

f 

ing at SSkala in Panjab identified 
with Baotro-Greek monarch Menau- 
dros, p. 388. 

7o9arSja, Antiochua, Xing of Syria, 
oalled so, by Asoka, pp. 178, 388. 

7adhisthira, p. 54 ; 7., ( reference 
to in copper plate ), p 85 , 7 , 
Gonarda I, oontemporary of, p. 
366; 7 , mentioned by Fatanjali, 

p. 404. 

7ndhisthir3rjunau, this compound 
ooournng in PataSjah'a work in 
several places, p 83 


7ule, Colonel Henry, sometime mem- 
ber of India Council and President 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, p. 335; 
Y, p 336. 

Yupa ( on inscription ), p 43. 


Zeionises (name of Northern Xsa- 
trapa), his coma, pp. 22, 23. 

Zend Haraqaiti ( t e. Arohotis river ) 
1 . e. Skr. SarasvatJ, p. 104. 

Zodiao signs, not adopted from 
Greeks by Hindus aoo. to some, p. 
320 fnl; Z , twelve signs of the, are 
translation of Greek names, p, 387. 

Zoilus, p, 20. 

Zoroastrians, p. 49. 

Zyg6n ( Gr. ) t e. Juka, name of a 
Zodiac sign, p. 388. 
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(OTFfeHTj 3I5R^)- P 241. 
p. 234. 

3fll^r,r 382. 
a#13‘ I’r., p 382. 

P 242. 

3n% Skr sm R G aiTO r aTi% 
B 0. Pr , r 382 
sAp pr a m^ p 271 
amSlT P 256 fn 1. 

SIlpPT P- 144 
snri: P- 508 

p. 246. 
ai33R P' 144. 

31^ Pr , p. 382 
anir p 507. 

31^ 5!PT.> P. 145. 

apqnT Paiiim VIII. 

1. 15, p 83 fn 5 

aiaf pp 144, 145. 

30f Samldiyo- 

Bara, p 68fn 1. 

SlfTO^rTP 144 

P. 224 fn 1 

aw p 88 fn 3 

3T (airo)^TiinsT^qf ( an^^srxfpi; or 

246 

ai^wraim (arf^TTrwTO) p 242 

3Wg p 80fn2 

aps’iTOnrp 410. 
aiwift p. 146 
awmv (3Hr^) p. 246 
ST^P 146. 
ari^f ^ p. 145 
p. 145 

aigwiRi*" p 144 


Mg^hni «nHT§s5W, p 5 fn i. 
aigjTP 234 
aiwtmirfp 145. 

3WTW’?->‘W<(nT^; VedantaBliSsya 
II 1. 1, p. 64 fn 5. 

BWim p 168 fn 2. 

sPTmr pp 191} 1P4, 195 
aPTn^ p. 168. 

3PiT?reriit ( ) p. 246. 
arrow p. 234. 
arrftcs p. 274. 

3ro%F(3mwAv)p 246. 

P 14 fn 3, 

3iwi33Tii Bkr. H. Rraior M. 

fJlrsi^ G., p. 380. 

arorw? skr. vtftit H. M,, P.379, 

ar:?#T p. 234. 
aiwrs^ Ap , p. 384. 

H , p. 384. 
aWTWaSt Ff , P. 384. 
apjqjra- ( aiWjFWT ) P. 234. 
aWTfTWTP 146. 

3lWf Ski. H. wre M., p 379. 

( aro®sw^r^^» 

o^iwwr ) p 246 

PP 173,175 
PP 213 fn 1, 234. 
aw P. 238. 
awnf^ p 505. 

} PP 504, 505. 
arrofr p- 234 

arfwn^T- • -Igw , p- 75 fn l. 
3irowr% pp 506, 507,509, 
awro P. 234. 

3TW^ p.'361. 
arw p 361. 
a ro H % ) P- 248. 


* In this Index the following abbreviations are used: M. = Marathi, 
H. = Hindi, Ap. = Apabhraibsa, G.=GoJarBthi, P.=Panjabi, S. = Sindhi, 
B.=Bengali, O.=0riya, Fr.=Ptakrit and Skr.=Sanskiit. 
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P. 234. 

144. 

P. 144. 

31^ Skr. fig- M G B. O fig, f^ 
or fgt H or ggr P 31^ 
.rr,p 382 

arifOTMjp 383. 

3TI^^ p. 387 
3lhfH G., P.382 
311% B O., p. 382 
snofipT ( ) p. 247 
SUlfRI p. 174. 

^iniLP. 146. 

3IPI" pp 505, 508. 
srrgiffq^ P. 141 
3im«T3Tr I’r , 1*. 383. 

STTHc!^ Sin ainT5I^ 1’^. sikoIT. 
Ap SITSrar M SlhlcJT Or. 31111511 
H, P. B , p 383. 
srmgr h. p b., p. 383. 

31T% p. 144 

3ii5raTH.P.B.,p. 383. 
anglglM., p 384. 
sirarer^ Skr. sirRigsil- Pr. 3T»gTgT 
M. sitsngr M H., p. 384. 

P. 143. 

aiTfgf Ap,p 383. 

3n5‘5r5IPT^^imT P 307 fn 1 


f P. 146. 

P., p. 382. 

Si^ Skr. 35 g M. or H. 

P. T5gr Pr., p. 382. 

55 P. 146. 

p. 224 fn 1. 

5WII%: P. 387. . 

g^P 146. 
g<4l«r iR^ P. 177. 

IgHttfilsiNrsF? P. 177. 

P. 144. 

g gAIHl Ttf P. 272. 


fgr P. 153. 
fSP 274 
^ p. 170. 

fg pp. 145, 197, 298. 

tif or 31 ^ H., p. 382 

«r>ll^4>|!| P. 60 

fn 1. 

3^ ( 3'fg«q' ) p. 266. 

3 ^^ Pr., p. 382. 
gjjnWi' pp. 211 fn 1, 263. 
3^T33TP 604. 

3'f^ ( ) P. 270. 

3qa>RP 106 

SKfgrp 136. 

Skr M , p 380 

3in^ Skr. 3 ffg Pr , p 379. 
a^RKITP 196 
^'n^NTP 214. 

3'manr Skr. q^en M qi^ P., p.380. 
a-'mitT; pp. 263, 257, 260, 261, 263. 

giM,p 383. 

I 3Ng or fif H., p. 382 
' STfTTIg ( 3?hrnf ) P. 272. 
i 3fg M , p. 382. 

I 

'lySIgTngT • tn^s^(“ 

( 5J%i° grrasOT; «ii«t»wij 
WD^^, p. 308 fn 3. 
p. 224 fn 1. 
p. 469, 

rE P. 146. 


Skr. spgi H., p. 380. 
I, p. 507 


ijin P 170. 
qmm»EP' 170. 
riHigp 170. 


^ pp 174, 211 fn 1. 
cb-e^q: p 302. 
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) P |241 

5^ P. 174 

Skr. Pr M. ( Goan. 
Ma] and Chit. ), p. 384 
^H,p 380. 

Pr , p 384. 

M. ( Goan Mai. and Chit. ) 
p 38d. 

-^P , P 384 
epng-^r I’r , P 384. 
ifcufcfe Skr tpu^art J’r jpnsg' Ap 
turar M n B , p 384 
qjff5(gw)p 265 
P ^74 

5iTrfT PP -^38, 260 
«pg n qjR P. 380 
'Fffrg'T, PP 168, 170. 

p 27 1. 

«ES^I?R P- 
CT5ISHHP 504. 

^^torrp 253. 
i Fwrf'd . P 268. 

P. 471 

^5r»3r5t P 307 fnl. 

^5# P. 301 
p 224 fnl 

I’r ), P 370. 

P. 47 fn 3. 

q;fT^- P. 301 
!CTST M. n. B., p 384. 
or p. 255. 

St. M. eppTra' Mai Goan , 
p. 385 

gspnS' Mai. Goan., p. 385. 
gjTffP. 238. 

SFTTPm PP. 268, 273. 
qr . . . fST?J , p. 900 

^ P 504 

T%Hr M , p :}84 

CPT^qJ Skr qjfg'w Tr Ap. 

T%^ M. Epi^ H. P. sffg-i B., 
p. 384. 


Ap , p. 384. 
qrr^j^r Pr , P. 384. 
qjTET H. P B , p 384. 

n G P., p 381. 

^ M H., p 381. 

Skr q?rN M 11 qj}^ H. G. P,, 
p 381 
fr^CP 234 
^f^l’r., p 382 

^1% Skr ^q- H. P. ^ G. M. 
Pr. p. 382. 

G-., P. 382. 

5J1T- P. 221 

Pataiijali IV, 

1 4, p 8.3 fn 2. 

( sflia^F ) p. 268 
P 387 
^qr^P 261. 
f 5fr P. 271. 

PP. 258, 259. 

or %pfhl ) p 271. 

P 301. 

M., p 382. 
p. 211 fnl. 
p. 298. 

gsni Ml R P 234 
3)50I^3TP 265. 
fF^rp. 109 
%5Frai’ P. 263 

%f%SlTkRr , P. 58 fn 1, 

^qr^p 234. 

%% P. 266. 

H. P., p. 382. 

^NP 181. 
qrrwj p 387. 

T%^P. 387. 

sCT^fj P. 387, 

p 303.^ 

^5UcT P. 253. 

1*'., p. 379. 
l^^rcT P 234. 

5S>Tr( 5ST XtN P. 233. 
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St. M Mai, Goan,, 
p. 385 

Mai. Goan , p 385. 
?g-lStrr,p 382. 

M. U. P., 

^G., p 379. 

Skr. M. ^ 37 ^ n. ^ot Pr , 
p 382. 

^PN M , p 382. 

IsTR^'^ ( P, i 

^jrHjP 382. 

^^G., p 370 

M H. P., p 379. 

nfrM.H G P. p 081. 

*Ifl(*T^)P 274 
*Tf^ Skr. nrT M. II. G. P , p 381 
P. 231 
*nT #P 145 
p, 234. 

mnf ^w*<rr p 30i 

got Skr jjor M ^!T 11 , p 380. 

nlNtftp 250. 

( for ) p 242 

n1^Ap,p 381 
»I?5I#Pr,p 384 
^35 Skr ifrasSir Pr Ap 

*n®T M P jfr^r n B , p. 3Si 
niOT H. B , p 384 
iftoCTM P, p 381. 

pp 242, 249, 253,260, 268 
*inTHtPP 234, 235. 
n h T H? g5T P- 266. 

qei- p. 200. 

Skr Pr. Ap. 

^M. H P B 0,p 383. 

tfh^spr Skr ■^r%5fn' Pr. M G 
H. P , p 383. * 

Ap , p. 383 
Pr , P 383 

^ M n. P B O., p. 383. 

Pr , p. 383. 

M. G. H. P., p. 383. 


^rftn ^r¥Tp 380 
^p 145 

^rsTsrr ( ) p 21s 

g-3nr<i>,p. 170, 

^Ip^p 233 
^rqJlTP 234 
<illMi p. 255 

PP 182 fnl, 189, 

p. 2)3. 

^npr ( ) p. 256. 

274 

^ROIT p. 234, 

Rn^ffirg-p 261 . 

) p 21.8. 

p. 146. 

f%ir^ p. 146. 
r%tra6irr^ p. 146. 
f%(T? p. 234. 

1% )5IK^ pp. 258, 269. 

=3t'^iJ> P. 263. 

=#f!r pp. 235, 272 . 

^ ^ P. 144. 
s 

If P. 144. 

urft C%Klr) P. 247. 

P. 273 

grp 401 

St M. 3T(TIH Mai. Goan., 
P. 385 

SRnsf Mai Goan., j). 385. 

3Rq^ p. 508. 

3Rq^ gir , IV. 2. 81, p, 607. 

P. 234. 

P. 145. 

5PTfcT p. 307 fnl. 

31^ M., P.383. 

5T5fr G., p. 383. 

SRjran J-’r., P. 383. 

5T5J^ Skr. 3T^r Pr. 3T^ M, 
srafr G.; p. 383. 
srar^p. 379. 
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5IRI M. H. G. r. B., p. 381. 
snw STfcT M. n. G. r. B., p. 
381. 

fSigW p. 387. 

f^fqrrfiT • . ^nJT, ratafijalijP 111 
fnl. 

f^p 242. 
fsAnCP. 301. 

Tr., p. 381. 

^B. 0- 6.,p 381. 

T%gT Skr M H r G fsru B 
O., fTTH S rasKiT Tr , I) 381. 

H , p 383 
^rrAp, p 383. 

Br-, P 383 

gfhrM H r G,p 381 

Skr. sftair i’r sfig- Ap 3ft 
H,r 383 

170 

3fj3iTPr,p 383. 

35^ or 5rf M 11. G , p 883 
^H. P. G., p 383. 

^ p.387. 

Fr , p. 383. 

^nOTl^TP- 471. 

IPS p. 145 

P 507. 

pp. 508, 

509. 

EINH.jP 381. 
p. 146. 

rInAp., p 379. 
oc'iiS'n P- 271. 

fT5<lTf^!|jTlI=R(K)iqT^^qT, P 871 
RN- •• ?nrfq, p. 505. 

R5n!RR- P 215. 

I. 2 53, 

pp. 504, 508. 

af^', p. 76 fnl. 


HNTrlNr; P- 379. 
aw fNlN’IV. 2. 69, p 507. 
f^P- 146. 

RTf^Pr,p 379. 

RI^ Skr. RtfifR Pr RftrAp 
M. n P , p. 379. 

RT^T P. 253. 

Rfi^ p. 387. 

fa^ ( <mnsa ) Skr rt^tr or 

lawrap 240 . 

fasiamC 0^ Skr cfhis[ft)p 21c 
( f^ilr ) Skr p 233. 

^p 144. 

assrr •• arraww » p os 

R^ait-a Br and Ap , p 383 
^ M , p 383 

Skr ^f^-;jrr Ap 
M,p 383. 

H,p. 379 

ffilN ( ) pp. 268, 259, 

afl^p. 387 

pp 234, 235, 250, 253, 268, 
271, 272. 

Skr. G. ^rslTr , 
p 381. 

?1^5rP 261. 

P 504. 
p 272. 

^wCrr) pp. 257, 258. 

^rmr p. 253 . 

P- 268. 
p. 14 fn 3. 
p. 174. 
pp. 253, 270. 

M. G., p 381. 

^ P., p 381. 

^rnfJraTP 272. 

^ ( ?Ta ) P. 249. 

pp. 269, 270. 
pp. 606, 508. 

^Tfoi, o^p. 255. 

5TW3W pp. 253,263. 
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B . p 384 
j'Vf , p 384 
^^npPP 233, 2C1. 

Skr 5{TN3tt I’r sftNT Ap 
M ^RT 1’ %Tr IT . p 384 
^hra- Ap , p 38 1 
^hrsit I’r , p 381 
??tNTl*,P 384 
p 17 1 

^^p 17fl 
555 pp 160.503 


NSRraP 242. 

V|W«t<iR T tf l PP 242, 249. 

Nawp 205 
N*J P 238. 

^^^p 272 
p. 274 
TOTi^tTP 272 
TTOjngr p- 253. 
q^S,p. 382 
>jj(P,p 382 
Tjgr M G , p. 382. 
ijjyHjP 382 
'J.OT B 0 , p 382. 

'd^ T’r , p. 382. 

vjjgSkr >jgyM G ^S, 

iSSFTB 0 <5^1’ ^r%l’r.,p 382 
\fltR St M vnNJ< Mai Goan , 
p. 385 

TJoan , p 385 


,H ^N5nf^ NNRT, P- 141 fn 2 
HK(SRC)P 242 
P 

ST^P 274 
awri^nwp 270. , 
sr«n*tp 234 
Hiss'S /I P 302 
RNRTP 242 
a qww t tf r P 242. 
a^..- ■ 6<lNra:,P- 77fn3. 


TCP 303 
TCTTH PP 261, 263 
f?f<r P- 234 
firf U , p 383 
arilrilTP 261 
5TI#R(5IIsfPSf )p 255 
p. 253 
ara*it3P 253 
ar5?''paK(^^«W)p 250 
UTl^ Skr or fgnN^ I’r 

RT^a Ap j^T^t M NTf If , p 383 
(name-nnd-formjp 8fn 2 
TCR VI 4 3 p. 144 
TCHRt SnRPtl P. 307 fn 1 
RrfRffr nrar p 224 fn 1 
arefi^-p 301 
!nftaAp,p 383 
tnftaii' Br., p 383 
arf^ PP 265, 270 

Atma- 

tnttvaviveka p 10 in 1. 
lii^lHf PRPT PP 268,259 
DteS,p 381 
^rPr,p 381 

f%rSkr jfisTM ^11 P., fHarS. 
%rPr., p 381 
PP- 258, 259 
f^ap 249 
frcnn^TkjP 146 
;ff3r M , p 381 
sfhT M H. P. G , P 381 
;flf^ Skr ^rT M H. P. G., p. 381 
H P., p. 381 
;(n% PP 257, 258 
( Sfnw ) P- 273 
?|Tf53lt Pr , p. 383 
M., p. 383 

q yeng r pp. 505, 507, 508. 
"naraRTp 507 
qftqr (srf^)pp 257, 268. 
qTtgfI%N(VfaNRT%iT)P 249, 
qfWTP- 265, 
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qirf pp 192, 208 
(<I^,'Trl!r) p 303 
P 303 

SI n G , p 381 
Skr q^gcTSI II G , p 3S1 
q^(onr§[)p i'll 

) 

p 247 
145 

343 

q K T ^ foT Rfr?*! . P 76 fn 1 

«Tr^wr(frKp 
qrt^T P 1"^ 

55 ?' P 109 
q^gqp 234 

P 507 

qrS^ p 497 fn 1 

qrrnt^ I’r • 1 383 
qinff M G , p 383 
qTtnr Sfc. M qr^RP Mai. Goan , 
p. 385 

TTfira!' Mai Goan , p 385 
qfjr I’<. p. 380. 
qiWT M . p 380 
qrfrll-, P 383 

qt#(V Skr qiiorai Tr qinfr SI G 
qrjfrll, p 383 
'nfsi ( TT^tST ) PP 258, 259 
qTT3'Ap,p 383 
'Hf^I’r.P 383 

Skr qrT.flT I’r qR3^ Ap qr^p 

M n r i; o . p 383 

qiqr M E. r B 0 , p 383 
MTlI^l P 253. 

<nfTm3P 234 
qrsS^p 387 

234 

'Tfisnqjiqs P 253 

( iJ^tTTHt ) P 249 
SfHWr P- 242 

OT P 91 fn 5 

SqninT% P 224 fn 1 
sRw^fU P 274 

) P- 240. 


ajHTf p 265. 

S^TIRt PP 109 fn 1,179 
5s*TlH^ PP 180, 181 fn 1. 

5?jl-p Skr ifiPSTW I’r <Tlc«r3' Ap. 

(frjir H 1’ . p 384 
q«rr =g' •■ .. p 87 fn ], 

^ 1> 301 
p 248. 

'TT^roip 253. 

TifSTTAPjP 384 
qtr^^ Pr , p 384 
qpErrn r., p 384 
srqsfpTtT pp 187, 192, 190, 197, 190, 
200, 201, 204 
ITipf^qctT P 208 
srinqm 214. 
irf^fTi'P 170. 
sj^Hirr^p 250 

( ara q a ) p 265. 
srsrq p 507 fn 1. 

srfqr<T aifvr pp- 497 fn 3. 

umm • p 610. 

srsrqr^JT- p 507 fn 1. 

srs7ni«iRP 144. 

STcqrafwP 506. 

srqR c^TfT ,I 2. 56, p 509 

ST^TWP 253 

URTOIc^P 506 

S^r ( o^r ) pp 257, 258 

!T7r5T^ P 140 fn 3 

sttNtJ P 174 

STS^P 177. 

sr^rT , Kaiyata, p. 109 

fn 1 

sr?fT f^TiT, Batanjali, p. 109 
fn 1 . 

M-i-rtW • cqra;,Katyayana, p 109 
fn 1 

^rafSrcT PP 242, 303. 
sm?F P 197. 

(^)P- 380. 

Pr. p. 379. 
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qonsET p. 264. 

^ ) P- 380. 

p. ill fn 1. 

P- 271 

Skr. Pr. M H P , 
%^ 5 G., p 379 
g^pp 378,379. 
g^ H. P., p 381 
gSR' or g^g p. 382 
gftor or ;ff(iT M , p 382. 
gf^org^glljp 382. 

) P- 14 fn 3 

glgr H. P , p. 384 
gisT ET., p. 383. 
gi^TcJ p. 309 fn 1. 

P- 398 fn 2 

gr'?P«5T5n^ P SOS fn 3. 

P., p. 383 
f%»3T P., p 382. 
p 383. 

Skr Pr. 

-A^P- M glgr II P., p 384 
gr^ H. p. 383. 

^ pp. 242, 301. 

Skr. 153 ; M. E ^ H G. B. 

p 381. 

fgqR^ Pr., p. 381. 

^ G., pp. 379, 382. 

^ G., p. 379. 

% 5 gTM., p 384 
Ipg H., p. 379 

H.r.,p. 370 . 

^ ^ H , p. 379. 

ttRrag p. 274. 

^ B., p. 382. 
tplfep. 266. 

St^ng# l^T^. p. 8l6 fn 1. 

P- 224 fn 1. 

g^nf)' Pr , pp. 379, 382. 
gptgt Skr. g^ Pr. M. |g H. 
^ G., p. 379. 


gfitJlt Skr. gflm, M ^ gi^ 
or. ggrr 11 ^ G gtg B. g^ 
Pr , p. 382. 

«rHT( gpA ) P- 248 
ggT5PRi%( )gg p 27i 

g ( Skr. ) ggrg^- 

grgf p. 234 
w gi g-fig p, 242. 
gsrg^tgr- p 235 
g^^FS^ p, 253. 
gg*ng p. 266 

grralitg ^ffrgg, p so fn 4. 

gRcT gigmg, p so fn 5. 

gig p 509. 
gig^Ejfbfj" p. 146. 

gTsggntTO5TgiTHgg^=gigp Asvaiay- 
ana Grkya ill, 1. 4, p 82 fn 1 

gi^ P 177 fn 1. 

fg^ B. O , p 381 
f?lgig or P., p. 381. 

jggigr Pr., p. 381 
[> 1 ^ Skr *fr^ H. G. fStg^ 

or gTig P. f5l^ B. 0. fSRRgi Pr , 
p 381. 
fgg p- 242 
tg«I^ M , p 380 
fggf’ G., p. 380. 

M., p. 379. 
jfrqj M., p. 381. 

H. G , p., 381. 
or fJlcra’P. p. 381 

connected with Bhittior 
Bhittika ‘a wall' p. 13fn 3. 
gtggr H., p, 380. 
ghl^H., p 379. 

P. 234. 

ggigP.,p 381. 

^ M. B., p. 381. 

II. G. B., p 381. 

G , pp. 379 382. 

^ M., p. 379. 

^ or gffni H , p 382. 

H, P., pp. 379, 382. 

■^orgf P,p. 382. 
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0., p 381. 

NTgar ••• on Panini II 2 
34, p 83 fn4 

HW?t=*TPn5nt PP 253, 236 
Ap , p 384 
Pr , p 384 

Skr Pr , Ap. 

jtNtMjP 384 
Hrarp 380 
Rf|3Tr Pr , p 383 
n., p 383 
JT^rsn Pr , p 383 
nnj^ Ap , p 384 
Pr , p 384 
Pr , p 384 
JIKIT P , p. 384 
nNJT P 302 
Hgnp 174 

H. jTrarr p 38o 
W^H(nt!5CJp 380 

P 14 fn3 
HVT M G H P , p 381 
Hg Skr. ^ G- H P , p 381 
H^P 270 
Hcjq'p 234 

JTNI^ Skr HT-jnf Pr jt^tM (Goan 
Mai and Chiti ) Pr Ap 

NfST? Ap Jingr M II B JiTsir P., 
p 384. 

J15T^ P- 298. 

P 233 

*IfT*TR?r - p. S6 fn 3 

Hgraiiii-gf g ( JTgrarfir^), p. 247. 
343 

m5«f^ Skr Pr M. ^ 

n. P , 5^^ G , p 379 
*1%^r Skr i|^ M H. G 
H? or'^^ P Pr , p 382 

Pr , PP 379, 382. 

?l|^5P 234 

ffrtr . IT , p. 87 fn 2. 

M., p. 384. 


nrofqpRtT^ST p. 308 fn 3. 

;TrtftM,p 383. 

mgqp 233 

fifTOT M H. B., p 384. 

HdeiT M ( Goan. Mai. and Chit, )> 
p. 384. 
mOT P- 253 

P 211 fn 1 
r'^3?rPr,p 383 
P 181 
361. 

riig p 301 

m^i8ii>= g i n n e r {l pp 233,206 
P. 274. 

53^ P 234 
p. 303. 

P 200 

^%^Skr Jlf%3lT,mf3lT,orfHi|3ir 

jn#rM p 383 

tj^p 234. 

G, P H , p. 383. 

^iSifM., p 383. 

Pr , p 383. 

^or'^P., p 382. 

PP 187, 191. 194, 196, 197, 
201 203, 206 
pp 169, 170 

Skr i’r. M. 

^ar G P U , P 383. 

I5^r, >twp 379 
M pp 379, 382. 
cgniAld - P- 90 fn5. 

!Tp 146. 

IT arf) ^^om Nirukta,p. 472. 

p. 234. 

P 224 fn 1. 

«T»!TrT?S P 121 fn 1. 

g gqi l'^ g trftr., Katyayana, p. 

121 fn 1. 

tr5rS!TRI^ P- 266. 

«rf^f| P- 497 fn 2. 

nnap 266. 
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from p. 

469 

jrwjf pp 173, 175, 234 
*PTn^ p. 234 
»T^H^P 272 

*rafqcRrtl^ ( ) pp 253 

256 

JIW 55 I-P 146 
*n3)Hl'^!n p 179 
URT^c^p 361 

grUK P- 507 

gw^^p 500 

P- 509 

U’fcct-rit^^irer PP 508, 509 
7I3rr Skr. ^ Pr ^ E P G 3 j 
M , p. 383. 

Skr. gifarr Pr gfr or 
M. H G., p 383 


OTsiwat ( ^rJwrnfgr ) p 249 

%fa , p 74 in 2 

f^PIfflK •• •■ spT > Mrccliakatika 
p 51 fn 1 

raff ( rarr ) p 247. 

'S^.rP- 507, 509 
SfK •• SJ^ P , 507 
gr? I 2 51, p 507. 

• p 508. 

3rKH?NKa:,P 509 
3*r P 387 
^P 143. 

Pr , p 383 

shftrg Skr ^r%3i I’r. ^rff ^ gif 
H P,p 383 

gt^G,p 383 
r,p 383 
p. 146 


TfPr P- 379. 

H , p. 379 
fS^P- 271. 

^jM., p 379 
Ti^rar P 234 
TTiRl p. 182 fn 1 

(TR i q f i a =irargfar) p 247 

TRTKlSRr wq' . ^^rp 221 

p 180 

Skr H r G,p. 381 

Trap- 234 

Tw- ( ?ffRf3r. inrira- ) pp 301, 
302. 

4Wura P 273. 

?m7n^ p. 253, 

rm M. H. r. g., p. 38] 

frcT M H P. G , p 381 
E%Skr ^itrM. H P G B,p. 

381. " 

^l^goiWP 268. 

g^uiMlS^^cHI P 146 
gyg/w p- 140. 
gg # a:p- 146 . 


qsTT ( qqf ) p. 248 

Sfc M qnnr Mai. Goan , 
p. 385 

Mai Goan, p. 383 
q' q q ff i (qwci^)p 248 


^■IT p 146 

qf^wr(qT>SIT =ff%*iril P-201 
^ M , p 380 
P 274 
q^ntr. p 505 
5^. p 505 
pp 378, 370 
w(qra)p 274 

fRcTiq Tq^qN=qRrir 

p 256 

qRf qpf ( qqi%rei?TPT ) P 258. 


qK(o»f)P 266 
^ M G , p 381 

^ Skr M G srk II P , p 381 


q^3’Ap,p 384 
q=^^Pr,p 384 
qppj^P 180 
qif^ Pr , p 383 
4 Ii 5^ Skr erTTKaiT or qrfi’Sir I’r 
q,^ M G. H. qrit B., p 383. 
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B , p S83. 

I’r , P- 383. 

^ M G. H , P 383. 

)p 270 

( ^ret^ns ) PP 257, 258 
pp. 301, 302 
pp 258, 259 

«IHtf* '(qTfTq?)PP 258,259. 

253 

^anPrjp 383 
sn^Ski ^3tT Tr M. G 
H , p 383 
^Tgr M. G , p 383 
^g TaR(gqft^)P 261 
STrr%f3 (^%^)p 265 
mf%^P 250 

pp 174, 213 fn 1, 215 

rt5(‘i«i4o!, P 82 

fa 4. 

f ^ OTl f^ P 301 
f%T%rcftfW)p 233 
p 166 

B 0 , p 383. 

8 , p 383 
^sratft^P 249. 

Tr , p 382 
X^K , p. 383. 

Ap , p 383 
Br , p 383. 

M . p 383 
f^rni p 233. 
f%^P 234. 
r^^mra p 234 

f -wna: from Nirukta, p 468. 
Skr sftsT M G f|nJ 5 T r. 

Pr,p 382. 

flSoTf^lrir cFf|R f 5T ^|«'^ , p 49 
fn 1 

234, 

M G II P , p 381 
Skr. ^ M G H P., 
p. 381. 

P. 146 


r%tT^ PP 168 fn 2,169, 187-191 
194-98 

f^srra^ P 198 

*nirRj p. 208 
I^giTfTP 270 
T^?tTTP 268. 

^"SWP 242. 
fiwTngffP 249 
M G., p 382 

sfif^ Skr ^%3ir Pr M 

G H , p 383. 
^n%3TrPr,p 383 
g?iOT!rp 268 
gfR p. 469. 

5fil^ ( ) P 258 
if&(lf%)PP 257,258 
irar^TfT ( «r«*w ) p 270. 

^ p 213 fn 1 
pq^spUH-p 307 fnl. 

535^? 144 

Skr. Pr Ap. 

H ftg S B 0 , 

p 383 

249 

( Ruftni'^d ) P 242. 
%q^?TTWTO^ ... !rar 1 wf^, p 6i 
fn 1 

^••p 361. 
dyriN P 188 
3-W^«3'P 344 

^p 234. 

( for or ) p 233 
^I*lR for ) arc to 

Dr Stevenson, p 233 

^ 5ITRI7f-3Ttf lOT P 90fn4 
233. 

^rsjiSkr %5 tH P IrsrM G.%5r 
Irar s. %33ir Br , p 38i. 
pp 309 fn 1, 361 
^nqjST P 308 fn 2 
i^lldscilVI^r pp 308 fn 3. - 

5Thj[T(^^<TT)irHi' wrp SOSfnSJ 
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Skr Pr G. 

n , p 383. 

p 233 

pp 234, 205. 

5IT5WP 221 

^pp. 507, 309 
5ira??p 145 

1%^ pp 168 fn 2, 169, 187, 191, 
194-198, 204 
%sr?p: P 198. 

250. 

f^ra^rrafi p- 268 
(^“H^rp 273 

gyiTKI feltr M ^ H ^ G 
tK P ?% B 0 ^niKl Pr , 
p. 381 

0,p 381 
^lIG,p 381. 

5jTt<{in P 233 
P 145 

Skr ^ H P M. G. 
^^Fr., p. 382 
WWFP 230 

5ifT<ifRafK aiftargia ) p 234 
wRira^afSi. p 249 
^fftarap 233 
234 

R^(a’R)P- 233. 
a*RP 234 

y< jqf ( Number ) here 25 principles 
oi Samkhyos, p. 63 In 3 
aaP 273 

( aar ) p 14 fn 3 
^ pp 215, 504 
a^nap 504 
amat • • p- 504 
aasi ( aasT ) pp- 253, *256. 
aaR p- 258 

^raprar ^r, p 49 fn 2 

ari ^ r aT ^ i waH T ^Mxi4i<ta , p 77 fn 3 
a^iP^iP 381 

aas p- 143. 


a'ioT(?asr)p 242 

Skr M ^;T n 
Pr,p 382 
aaap 504 
aaa(9raoi)p. 265. 
aai p 233. 

TOgq|r(oij^oroq5a)P 241. 

aararstafa p- 145. 

a^ — snai -A-v. X. 3 ii,p. 96. 

asrfap- 170 

a ai^^ ntfrpp i7o, 171. 

pp 504, 505. 

^ap- 507 

^aatarupp. 507, 509 
a»aB*fiaT- p 9 fe i 
p 9 fn 1 

a*v^aari^- p- 9 fn i. 
a»r^wf^ p 9 fn 1 
a«nn5fra- p », fn i. 
awg f g : p. 9 fn 1. 

amrar^p 9f»i 

awscg raw: p. 9 fn 1. 

aia (f%Ra iai?iiiT=f5taT) p-242. 

a^w aanait-, p- 214 

aaRFasa- p 242 

^raa M., p- 382. 

aatft Pr , p. 382 

aiaqsraa ■ agr^^sa^aaa:, p- 39 

fn 1 

aaaP., p 382 
aia;Pr->p 382. 
aiT P 234 

ar^aaPP i"3, 175 

drived trom ^aai ( number ) 
( awi^ aara ) true knowledge, 
p 63 fn 3 

in Matsya, p. 63 

fn3 

...aRa^rsr, inMahS- 
bharata, p 63 fn 3. 
axaai (5ihar)rafl P- 308 fn 3. 
ar^^Pr.iP 383 
^ M. G: H., P 383. 
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or^rnr B., p ssi. 

^ H. P , p 381. 

0 , p 381. 
or ^ B . p. 381 

^msrH s., p 381 

Skr H s. o b. ^rpir 
o, 5R[r Pr , p. 381 

) P 14 fn 3 

Skr OTsr H P . p. 381 
?narrt^ P. 224 fn 1 
A , p 384 
Pr., p 384 
^narr M. H , p 384 
^TRIT H., p 384 
?Trer H . p. 382 
M. G . p. 382, 
f%^?Tr p- 505, 
p 234. 

( iSmsr ) p. 233. 

an enclosure or 
railing made of stone, p. 13 fn 3. 
, r P , p. 381 
P 242. 
p. 234. 

P 253. 

S T ^Iului ( ) P 247. 

gjSPT- P- 302 
H , p. 381. 

^ G , p. 381. 


B. O , p. 381. 

%5T H P S., p. 381. 

%in S , p 381. 

^SSrrTr.p 381. 
tl? P. 146 
% Hp fl pp. 245, 249. 

) P. 14 fn 3. 

M., p. 381 
^rtlTffl Pr., p 381. 

^fT H , p. 382 

pp. 168 fn 2. 169. 

fWs’ r P. 168. 

pp. 187, 191, 194, 198, 
p 198. 

Wr^P 221. 

P. 146. 

P- 309 fn 1. 

51 H. P., p. 382. 

^ H. P., p. 382. 
fre’ H., p. 382. 
flE’ M. G. B. 0.,p. 382 
5 ^ STsr p 380. 
p. 146 

gcJ VI. 4 2, p. 144 
^ ^yt T « T H sC P 253 
p. 387 

% ^ 3R«r;, P. 96 
fcW P. 95 




